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^ • I 

C(TMr'AU\'JIVi: M\'\V OF THK PAY AND RKWAUDSIOP SKUYlCli: IN 

TltK FRKNCn AM) JUfTlSIl Ai^MlKS. ^ 

• 

1 iv Uio invct^lifrution of lli-s subjoct, it boconios of jjriniary importanco 
to ktM‘|) ill \ic\v bow widely tlin’erent* is the constitution of tin; [wo 
;innies whose pay wo an^ about to cuiiiparc. Ouv imlitary r'^aders must 
be jiwar', that the Freneb iort«<^aro principally reCwiitiHl by conscrip¬ 
tion, wbieb annually compels a certain ])ro]) 0 ]'tion (#{’ the voulb of eacii 
district, who liavo com|ilt:teil tlunr twentieth year, to enter the service, 
for a ])eriod of six years, while the J5rUisb forces arc kept up by the 
voluntary enlistinmit for life of voime: men between tlic itires o(‘ sixt('oii 
and twmiLy-fiV(\ In France, tberefoie, tiie GoviTmiient beini( entitled 
to^i'ulbree the s(‘rvic(* oi wliatevor number of s&Idiers may be required, 
lU'ed only allow tin; conscri])t ulut is suilicient for his bare subsislenee ; 
wlnh- in this countiy, the (government Iiaving* no such ])ovvcr, tin* jiay 
of the s«»Idier must aJways l»ear a jiretty fair }jroportion to tlic average 
rate ot wanes, in order to bold out a suifi^ient inducement to young 
men to adopt the jirofcssioii of arms. The service of the one being 
<‘omjndsorv, of the other voluntary, it is jiretty obvious that to com- 
]fare tiie jtay of the French conscript with that of the British soldier, 
w itbout making due allowance for this important ddlcrence, would at 
once lead us to most erroneous conclusions. 

It is no doubt true that young men may, if they choose, originally 
ciitf'r the Frencli service, by voluntary enlistment, for a p^^ried of six 
jeavh^, but as there is no bounty given, nor extm pay allowed, beyond 
lliat of a conscript, while from 25/. to 30/., oven in time of peace, can 
always be obtained l)y their entering as sulislitutcs for conscripts, if is 
obvious tlnit most of tliose who iiiLeml adopting the Army as a jiro- 
fession will be induced to enter it in tiiat way. iud ( cd none could 
loasonai/ly be expected to do otherwise, w^cre it i»ot that a young man 
ma> voluntardv enlist at eighteen, but cannot be received as a substitute 
till lie is past twenty, so that if lie is determined on entering tlie Army 
before lie attains the latter Sge, he can only do so by volimlary^cnlist- 


, * Slt Ordoiinaiice, lOtU Marcli, lyJS. 

U. S. JouuN, Nu. 74, J.\>. Ib3j. ^ 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OK THE PAY AND REWARDS [jAN. 

ment. The total of tho^ who thus enter the service, however, scarcely 
amounts to a twentietii part of the nunil)er annually required to fill the 
ranks of the French Anny’^; certainly too small a proportion, tUoufijli 
their service is voluntary^ to he with justice assunn'tl as/the prop'r < 
standard of our comparison. ^ 

It is obvious that to havj^ compared llic ])ay of the substitute vvitli 
that of the j^ritish soldier would have been equally erroneoTis, 
we added to the amount of his pay a due jiroportion of the 25/. or 30/., 
which he receives for his six years' service as substitute ; hut as this 
premium is always varying according to tlie demand for conscripts, and 
the probabilities of peace or war, it is necessary to obtain some standard 
• inoTe fixed and determinate. • 

Tiierc is a considerable proportion, amounting to abont a sixth, of the 
French Army, who, when their six years of compulsory service have 
expired, are induced, by the consideration of additional»jiay, to enter 
into a further enga^ment of from two to four yea^s t. Tins being the* 
principal class of soldiers whose service is vohoUary^ it i;^ their pay 
4 *nly which can with justice he a(li|jittcd as the proper standiird ot eoiu- 
parison with that of JJritish troops ; and it is our ohji^et to show, lluU- 
wlien due allowance has beim made for llie difference between tlu* 
vaUie of money in France and Knglancl, the rales of pay of the iwo 
countries will be found to ajiproximate much nearer than is generally 
supposed. •* ^ • 

The pay of a Frtiicb ctiiiscript, in an infantry regiment of the line, 
appears to bo forty-five centimes or within a fraction of \\(L a-day ; 
and our economists on making this discovery are ajit, withou^ investi¬ 
gating further’ to .assume that the pay, and beer money, of tlie Jiritish 
soldier at home, being thirleenpence a-day, is by far too much. But 
this iraportant^lislinctioTi must be kept in view, that the British soldier 
to pay for hin raiion^i out of /Wv thirfvenpence n~day^ while tlu^ 
French soldier receives his a-day and hin rationfi /iCA7rt!e.v§, a cir¬ 
cumstance* which at once exjdains away the great nominal dWferenee 
existing between tlic ])ay of the two armies I|. 

Besides, tliough a-day may be the j>ay of a conscrij>t, it is con¬ 
siderably more for one, whose six years of com|iulsory service being- 
expired, has voluntarily re-enlisted; and it is the pay of this class alone, 
as we have already stated, which can properly be compared witli tliat of 
a British soldier. 

The extra allowances granted to this class of soldiers are as follows^f: 
There is^iaid them per advance, 


* Annales d'Hygieue Publique, 2n<l parti vof x., p. 251^. • 

t We have no exact statement of thi* number who thus re-engage, but it appears 
from the work before quoted, p. 270, tliat out of 1 1,975 deaths in the French army, 
12,4.55 were between Rie a^'es of 21 and 27 : thus 2520, or about one-sixth, were pro¬ 
bably men wl^ after confpleting their six years" service, had re-eiiliste<l. 

J Gonvot, liSinuel de ligislation Miliiuiro, p, 27b. ^ C4ouvot, p. 242. 

II The French soldier dues not receive all hm pay in advance as the British does ; a 
part is retained under the title of “ Masse de Ling«i et Chuiissure,” till the end of 
each quarter, when, if his necessane^are all complete, it is paid over tu him. ^is^ 
iucreased pay for leifgth of service is issued tqhim^at the end of each month. 

«[f iioMVO ^ p..ai3. 
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n('inL( lor .'1 [)riv:it(‘, in infantrv of the line, at the rate of 11 francs per 
anmiin, wliich is equivalent to tiiree centimes a-day additional to liis pay. ^ 
Besides the aftove*suiaj)aid. in advance, he receives the following 
inereasi* to his daily pay:— 
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A'.'.uininir, tlum, eiuht e(^meft a-day only as tV average increase 
u( pay (o lh(‘ soldier who has prolonged lifc service hy voluntary enlist- 
inent, the total of his pay will he as under :— 

j).iily p.iy . ... 45 cents. 

Increase to jwy for voliinta^ service . . * 8 

Advance on re-enlistineut, Equivalent to . • 3 


} f 
} 7 


Total * 56 cents. 

or about rjAc/. a-day. * 

This rale of pay, however, only refers to the soldiers of^the ccntri; 
eoinpTinies; those helougiug to the greiiadiers and light coinpani^'s 
rec'oive live centiines or ahout ^d. a-day more*, and as these rom- 
d'afilv constitute ujiwards of one-third of the strengtli of each 
battalion t, and are composed entirely of men who have served upwards 
of two years it may safely be inferred that any soldier volunteering, 
after iIk' pi'riod of bis service as conscript, would be entitled to the pay 
of this class. This would raise the average pay of tlio French soldier, 
serving Dohiidarily, to si\ty-one centiines, or very nearly sixpence a-day. 

Jn uur calculations we have kept entirely ouj of view ttic probability 
tliat the soldier, wlio-.o period of service has expired, may re-cnlist into 
the Guards or (Tendarnicrie instead of the and as the completion 

of his SIX years as conscript givEs him the ])rivilcge of entering liiese 
corps, if he possesses the other qualifications requisite, perba})s it would 
have been but a lair siipjiosition to have adopted th8 pay of tliese, corps 
as til# standard of our comparison, which wouUf have rawed it to ahout 

* Gonvot, p. 278. 

f A Freucli hatt.iUou consiffts of six centre companies and two Hank companies. 

e u 81 K centre companies arc composed of 48«^)i*ivates each, or in all 288 ; tlie two 
ik companies ul' 72 privates in all 111. Thns one-third of the privates 

are in rncjiMpt of the extra pay of a half-penny a-day. Cronvot, p. 6* ^ • 

% Goiivot, p. 131. Gonvotjp. 94. 

- B .2 
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• • 

eightpence a day. That wtknay not be accused, iiowcver, of assuming too 
high an average, we shall proceed upon the assumption of the average 
rate of pay/or voluntar-^ service being, as before stated, sixpence a-day, 

But, in addition to this pay, the Frencli soldier receives the following^ 
rations, British avoirdupois weight. When on the peace establishment, 
lib. 9jbz, of good bread, an ^lowance of fuel, and, during the months 
of June, July, ^ugust, and September, a ration of one-eiglith of a pinU 
of brandy daily**^. When in the colonics, lib. 9|oz. of bread, or lib. 5joz. 
of meal, or 11b, 3oz. of biscuit, with 8ioz. of salt or fresh beef, or 7oz. of 
pork daily.* When on the war establishment, the same as in the colo- 
.nies, with tlie addition of loz. of rice or2oz. of peas, 4oz. of salt, and 
• an aWovvance of fuel t. t 

The above rations arc all issued to llie Bicnch soldier without any 
deduction from his pay^ on shipboard or in forts on tlie 

sea-coast, where he receives rations on the war cstablishincjnt, paying, 
therefore, 15 centimes, or about \\d, a-day. 

The messing of the French soldier consists of soup and bread for 
br$, 3 Lkfast, and meat and bread for dinner. For this he pays, in addi¬ 
tion to hh rations^ when he receives bread only, 30 cents, or 3d. stcr- 
Ijng ; when receiving colonial rations, 20 cents, or 2d. sterling ; when 
receiving rations on the war establislinient, 15 cents, or \^d. sterling. 

The above sums are ex’pended under the direction of the serjeants of 
each company, in piMVhasing whatever he necessary, in addition to 
Ills rations, for reiulerii^ig the soklici's meals as ample and substantial 
as possible. 

When oil the march, the French soldier pays a penny extra for liis 
messing, but he receives a similar addition to his })ay, . When marching 
in detachments of less than six, he receives no rations, hut an allow¬ 
ance of tenpence; a-day atr marching money J. 

Let us now contrast the above with jlic pay and allowances of the 
Tiritish soldier under similar circumstances. 

At home, liis pay and beer money amount to l.v. Id. ])er day, yut of 
which he lias to pay for his inessing §. 

It must be recollected, however, that owing to his receiving no rations 
in addition to his pay^ as well as owing to the difference between llic price 
of provisions here and on the Continent, the charge for messing, winch is 
deducted from his pay, is nearly treble the sum paid by the French soldier. 

Ilis messing generally consists of coffee and bread in the morning, 
and meat, potatoes, and other vegetables fur dinner ; and in some regi¬ 
ments there i^ also coffee and bread for supper. 

The average expense t)f such messing in Great Britain or Ireland is 
about Hd. a-day, for which the soldier is entitled to |lb, of good meat, 
and 11b. of bread, in addition to cofl'e^ vegetables, &c,, the quantity 
wliich depends, of course, on the market price of these articles. 

The relative surplus pay to the British and French Infantry soldier 

will therefore stand as follows :— 

* __ _____ ■* _ 

♦ Formerly a ration of vinegar wae issued to tlie French soldier during tlie summer 
months, in order to mix With the water he drank, but within the last three years brandy 
has been substituted in its stead.—Aniiales d’liygiOnc, 2nd part, vol. x. p. 303. 

t Manuel (VAdministration, ^ I'Usag^'dcs Kscadrons, Tariff^ No. 11 ; also Gonvai« 
pp. 2-10 and 244. 

I Gunvof, { 1 ^ 264, 277, and 293. 

^'^ee Pa^' Warrant, 1st April, 183-f. 
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Wc are quite aware that, after fourteen years’ service, the iJiilish 
Bohlier receives an ind'easc of pay of 2<L a-clay, wliilc the increase to 
the French soldier, foi*a similar extent of service, is only two ceni«ncs, * 
or one-fifth of a ])Oiiny, ti^re than what wc have assumed as the aver- 
; and as there may be about a fifth part of the Britisli soldiers cMijoy- 
ing this cxliia pay, some addition would require lo liave been made to 
the above suv])lus that account, were it not that \v(‘ hohl this advaii- 
tege in the Ijrilish service to be much more than counterbulanced by 
• llie greater number of non-commissioned officers in the French servj^e. 

^ Tims, in every French battalion of 432 men, there are, exdusive of 
Ke^iinental Staff, eight Serjeant-Majors, eight Quarter-Master Ser¬ 
jeants, thirty-two Serjeants, and sixty-four Corporals, making a total 
of 112 non-cominissioncd officersf. Whereas, in a British regiment of 
G23 privates there are, exclusive of the staff, only jthirty-six Serjeants 
and Colour Serjeants, and tliift)-six Corporals, yv in all seventy-two. 
For the same number of privates, the non-commis&ioned officers in the 
French service would be 101, or more*than twice as many. Tliis will 
certain/y counterbalance tije superior j):iy of tlie Bwlish soldier for 
length of service. • 

To prevent the inconvenience which woulik arise in^ the Brilisli ser¬ 
vice from there being so small a proportion of non-cummisaioned officers, 
there are in each coni])any a number of candidates for promotion, who 
perfog^n the duties without receiving the pay. • 

With this explanation, then, we may jifetty fairly assume that the 
difference between the surplus pay of a British and Frcncli soldier 
serving at home may be fairly averaged at about twopence a-day. This 
apparent difference, iiowevcr, it must be recollected, is, to a certain 
extent, neutralized by the extra price paid in this country for washing, 
necessaries, liquor, and other such items on which tlie balance of a 
soldier’s pay is generally expended. 

The messing of the French soldier is much the same as the British, 
only that as the former, by habit as well as .choice, consumes more 
bread and less animal food than the latter, the relative quantities of 
lUese supplies arc regulated ac(;pr(lingly. The French soldier’s mess, 
when in his own country, contains ounces less meat, and 9^ ounces 
more bread, than the British ; and he has soup iii lieu of coffee in the 
morning, with a small ration of brandy during the summer months. 
Indee*d any one acquainted with the difference in the priefls of provisions 
in the two countries will have little doubt that threepence, together with 
a free ration of bread, will purchase as good a mess in France, as eight- 

pence will in Britain without any sucl^ration. 

_ - --— . - . —-— ■ . ■ — — • 

* The surplus pay is of course subject to (%ductioii for necesbdrit^ and washing 
in each servicci t tionvot, p, 8. % 
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It is obvious, however, tliat it would have afforded quite a factitious 
view of the case had we added to the French soldier's pay the value of 
his ration of bread and brandy, and then taken the diilerence between, 
that amount and the Jirilish^soldier’s pay, as this would have made no 
allowaViee for the high price of ])rovi8ions in this country, as compared 
with their cost in France, 11; is not what the Government pays, 
what the sokliei actually receives, that we have to look to : and should 
any rise in the markets considerably increase the expense of mossing to 
the British soldier, while that of the French soldier remained stationary, 
it is pretty clear that our army would be the worst paid of the two. 
t So much for the pay of the two services at home. Wc shall now 
proc^d to a comparison of them on stations abroad. 

The pay of the British soldier in all our colonies, ex(*e])t Jamaica and 
the East Indies, is less than at home, being reduced to SJ^d. a day, out 
of which he has to pay a day for his rations’^: thus*^naking his 
pay 6d, a day besides his rations, while the French soldier, as we have, 
shown, receives exactly tlie same sum, together with his rations. It 
is dierefqre only necessary for us to compare the rations of the two 
services abroad, there being no difference whatever in the pay. 

The ration which the French soldier receives j?i addiiioft to his pay, 
wherrin the colonies, consists, as already stated, of 11b, O^^oz. of bread, 
and oz. of fresh salt beef, or their equivalents in biscuit and suit 
pork. The ration \^ich the British soldi.T for in similar stations 
consists of lib. of frSsh op salt beef, lib. of bread, and one-ilurd of a 
pint of spirits ; or Id. per day in lieu thereof, as directed l)y Warrant of 
22d July, 1830, Thus the French soldier receives 9^-ounces more^ibread, 
and 7i ounces less meat, than the Britis^J. Tn some'colonies, such as 
New South Wales, Cape of Good Hope, America and Ceylon, when' 
the price of animal food is nearly as low as that of bread, the rations of 
the French soldier would be the most valftable; while in stations such as 
the West Indies, Mediterranean, and Isle of France, where the ]»ricc of 
meat is much higher, the advantage of rations would be in favour df tlic 
British. On an average, however, it may safely he assumed, that 
except in so far as regards the spirits, the rations of the troops of both 
nations, when serving in the colonies, are pretty nearly equal. 

This sum of a penny a day then, issued in lieu of the spirit ration, is 
the only difference which would exist between the pay of the Hritish 
and French soldier when in the same stations abroad, except Jamaica 
and the East Indies. 

In the East Indies, the nominal rate of pay of the British soldier being 
Is. a day, and the price of the ration only it would appear that 

the difference between the French and British pay in that station is 
2jd., besides the value of the spirit lotion ; but tlic East India Com¬ 
pany, by a financial arrangement, equally discreditable to their own 
probity, as prejudicial to the soldier’s interest, issue the pay of the 
troops in a depreciated currency. The Madras and Bombay r&pees, 


* See Pay Warrant, 1st April, 1834, 

f The ration is charged Icf. a day higher in Jamaica and the East Indies than in 
our other stations abroad, though it consists of the same quantity of provisions; but 
in most stations in the East Indies the soldier isaUo\^6d to supply himself w ith bread 
and.j^eat in tlii market, and no ratioillt are issued except of spirits, which the soldier 
is entitled to' in that country without any charge^ if he does not draw other rations. 
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, which are intrinsically worth ox\\y Is. lOrf,, loping forced upon the soldier 
as equivalent to 2*. 3jd.; and the Sicca rupee^intrinsically worth only 
2s. Irf., being issued as worth 2s. 7^d.; while the copper currency is not, 
\by at least twenty per cent., equal in value to the British coin which it 
^is made to represent. ]{y this extraordinary system of accounting, the 
Jiast India Company gain upwards of 9P,000/. a-ycar, at the expense 

• 1)t the Britisli troops kept for the protection of their territory; and the 
pay of the soldier, instead of 1#., is only equal to lOd, a day, from 
which deducting 3^d. for his rations, leayes 6id. a day clear, besides 
his spirit ration, worth Id. a day more, or, in all, being ijd. a day 

* more than the pay of a French soldier in the same colony. 

The station where Sie British soldier receives the highest rate olT pay 
abroad is Jamaica, where l?h balance, after paying for his rations, is Sjd., 
» or, including the value of the spirit ration, 9id.*, being 34d. a day more 
than the pay of the French soldier abroad ; but this is in some measure 
rendered neressar}»by the high prices of the articles required, in addition 
to his rations, for messing in that colony; and the surplus, after this 
deduction, is probably little more than at stations where his pay is «o- 
, minally less. 

VFIjcii on the War establishment, the diflerence between the value 
of the French and English rations will be reduced to about a halfpenny 
a day, including the spirit ration, as the French soldier then receives a 
ration of rice or pease and salt, as we have before shown, in addition to 
bis bread and meat, which the British sohlier dots not. As, however, 
tliere are no troops in either service on that establishment at present, 
this dei^ription of rations need not enter into our calculation. 

T^o notice has-been taken of the ration of fuel allowed the French 
boldter, as tlie British soldier is also entitled to this without payment. 

Having thus compared the pay and allov^ances of ^the two services 
both at home and abroad, w» niiglit now proceed to draw our con¬ 
clusions ; but, before doing so, it may be as well to ascertain whether 
the aKowance of clotliing furnished by the public to the French soldier 
curres[»onds witJi that supplied to the Brifish, as any material difi'er- 
eucc in this respect would require to be taken into account in our cal¬ 
culations. 


Coat and worsted Epaulettes 
Waistcoat with sleeves 
^’loth Tiwsers 
Oreat Coat • • • 

Forage Cap 
Dress Caj) • • 

Cap-cover, Feather and Case 
Half-Boots • • 

'llavresac • • • 

Leather Gloves • 


French 

Service. 


3 years 
1 year 

1 year’ 
3 years 

2 years 

3 years 
2 years 

1 year 
l^ear 

2 yi^rs 


Period of Duration. 


English Service. 


1 year 

( None issued; furnished by the 
Soldier if required 
1 year 

3 years 

(None issued; purchased by the 
\ SoldiSr 
2 ye;&s 

{ None issued; purchased by the 
Soldier if required 
1 year 

{ None issued; purchased bvthe 
Soldier^ 

Ditto. M .* 


* See Fay Warrant, Ist April, 1834. 
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• • *- 

The foregoing scale* vvill«how, that the quantity of clothing furnished 
to the French soldier at, the expense of the public is greater than the 
British, but it is required to last a longer period. 

Thus it appears that the •French soldier receives a waistcoat with 
sleeve^,, forage-cap, schako-cover, havreaac, and leather gloves, more 
than the Britisli soldier, but lias to make his coat and dress-cap las', 
longer, wliicli i« easily managed without putting himself to any extra 
cxj>ense, as he seldom appears in them, except on dress-parades. All 
drills, guayds, marches, &c. being performed in Ids great coat and 
forage-cap, whereas the British soldier appears in his full-dress on almost 
•every occasion. 

The quantity of necessaries, such as ^hirtSj slides, socks, &c., which 
a French soltlier has to keep up at his owfi expense, arc considerably 
less than in the British service, and the deductions from his ]iay on that 
account arc consequently more moderate. He has further riie advan¬ 
tage of the British soldier, as he receives a gratuity of 40 francs from 
(Government on entering the service t, to complete himself witK nrccs* 
s'lwes ; w;hercas the British soldier has to furnish them at his own 
expense, out oi the 3/. allowed him for bounty J, 

But not only is the quantity of necessaries to be kept up by the 
Freneli soldier considerably less, but the charge for each article is scarce 
half as much as the British soldier pays, as will ajipear from the tv\o 
following scales; the one exhibiting the regulation-charges for the 
j)riiui})al British ncccJsarica, agreeably to Horse-Guards Order of the 
21ht of March, 1829; the other showing the established charge for 
similar necessaries, agreeably to llie French regulations, quoted from 
p. 377 of U. S. ifournal for 1H32, J^art il|. 


t 

% 



r.D'dibti 

Fiem h 





(*1mi 

Ch.uj^ps. 

< 



s. 

f/. 

S. 


White Trowscis • , r. 

* • 

e 

4 

{} 

.. 2 

“h 

Shirts • . . * • 

f • 

• 

4 

9 

() 

• * ^ 

9 

AVaistcoat with Sleeves , , 

• • 

• 

7 

f) 

.. 3 

0 

lUack Stock and Clasj> . , 

• • 

• 

1 

1 

.. 0 

G 

Knapsack, Ac. • . • 

• • 

• 

M 

6 

.. 5 

10 

Half-bouts in British Service, or 


\ 

8 

0 

f Shoes 3 

4 

Shoeb tiud Black Gaiters in French Service • 

5 

\Giiiters 1 

4 


With regard to clothing, then, the French soldier has obviously the 
advantage of the British ; and having now taken all the allowances as 
well as pay into consideration, the following abstract will exhibit the 
average higher rate of pay to our Infantry of the Line at home aiiJ 
abroail, beyond what French soldiers would receive under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. ( 

Assuming the total ^number of privates in the British Infantry pf the 
Line to amount to 70,000, then there are about 


» See Manuel d*Administration, p. 144—154. f Idem, Tariff 7. 

J 2/. lOff, of the suip nominally alleged a I^ritish recruit for bounty is direcfed‘tc 
1)0 expended in necessaries ; so that the balance ac^iully paid him as a douceur for 
enlisting for V^e is only 10a., while fie French soldier receives exactly double that 
Bum, merelj^for a re-engagement of two yeais. 
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28j000 in Great Britain and Ireland, recelvftig per day more than tho 


French soldier • • , • • . 2r/. 

3,000 in Jamaica* * * § receiving ditto • • 3^ 

15,000 ill the Kast Indies, receiving ditto • • • 1 ^ 

24,000 in the other colonies, receiving ditto • • .1 


• • ' — ■ . 
^^Total 70,000 average increase bt»yond French soldiers • , 1^5 

or a fraction more than three half-pence a day, being abo*ut 27 per cent, 
beyond the pay of the French soldier. 

Now, on reference to a very elaborate work by Mons. Dupin *, wc 
find that the average wages of an agricultural labourer in France is 3nH 
francs per annum, or, estimating the franc at 25 per pound sterling, about 
S.v. Q(L a week; while the^verage wages for a similar labourer in Eng¬ 
land tor the last four years lias been 12^. a week; and in Scotland, from 
' 12/. to 12/. 22.9. per annum, willi board and lodging, probably equivalent 
to 10.9. a week without itf- What the rate of agricultural wages may 
be in Ireland we ffave not equally good data for determining; but let 
llicm bc^ssumed even as low as 5s, a week, then, equalizing these rates 
will give us 9s. a week' as tlie average for agricultural labour in tTie 
' Fnited Kingdom, being 02 per cent, more than in France ; wliile tlie 
pay of the British soldier only exceeds that of the French by 27 per cent.: 
so that if the rate of wages in each country is held to be the projicr 
standard for regulating tliat of pay, the British soldysr does not receive 
so much in proportion as the French by 35 per ctyit f. 

Indeed, no better proof could be wished of llie great disproportion 
existing in many of our colonies between the rate of pay and tliat of 
wages, lhan the circumstance, that in North America and Cape of Good 
1J ojie, where the wages of an ©rdinary labourer are from 2^. Qd. to 3v. bc- 
aidvs his jirovisions^ the soldier receives but 6(/,*u day and his rations. In 
New South Wales, where a liberated convict earns a dollar a day and 
his food, the soldier has to content himself with a tenth of that sum. 
Ill the Windward and Leeward Islands, where the Government allowance 
for the wages of a negro servant is Is. Gd. a^lay §, the pay of the soldier 
is less tliiin half that amount^ and if we look to our own country we 
find, yudor ! that the maintenance of a single convict in the Mil- 
bank renitentiary amounts to 38/, per annum {|, being no less than treble 
tlie pay which the British soldier receives for his service even in a 
tropical climate. These are bitter facts ; and we state them—not for the 


I 


* Force de la France, p. 2G3. 

f History of the Middle and Working Classes, p. 53g and following pages. See 
also Mr. Barton's Table of Wages. 

X Had we instituted a comparison between the pay of the British and the Belginii 
ar^iy, we should have found the resulft e(|ually unfavourable to the British. That 
bri'vice 18 not voltmtary^ and yet the pay is about 5c/. a day, with a free ration of 8.1 
ounces of meat, lib. 0} oz. of bread, with the addition of ^lotatoes when in barracks, 
or a thiid of a pint oi spirits in the field; these allowances,addition to his pay, 
place linn veiy nearly on a footing with the British soldier, &cept in n^gard to clothing, 
which me Belgian soldier lias to furnish at his own expense, lii America, too, that 
pattern of economical governments so often quoted fur our example, the soldier's pay 
is 5 dollars, about 22s. 6^/. a month, besides rations and clothing ; while the pay of 
the British soldier in that country is only 1^. a month, with the same allowances, 
l^h'e ])eriod of service in the American army is five years, bohnty 12 dollars. The 
bounty to the British soldier is no more, thoughJiis engagement is for ye.*‘ 

§ See Warrant as to black servants, 22(1,1 uly* 1830. ^ 

[| See expenses quoted in Companion to Almanac for last year. 
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purpose of depreciating a iservice which we shall ever honour and 
respect, or of rendering jjie soldier in any way discontented with his lot 
—but simply to convince the worthy member for Oldham, and some of 
his political brethren, that tiie pay of the army is not quite “ so mon- 
siroits^' they seem to apprehend.—See Debates, 3rd March, 1834. 

But the rate of pay must not only be regulated by that of wages, byt 
must also depend on the duration and nature of the service forvvhicli the 
soldier engages, and the prospects of promotion, pension, or other 
rewards, \v,hich are to be attained in the course of it. In all these we 
shall be able to show, that the French soldier has infinitely the advan- 
• tage of the British, who should, therefore, have a much liiglier rate of 
pay in order to compensate him for the disadvantages he thus labours 
under. 

If a labourer were to be hired for two, or even four years, it is pro¬ 
bable the wages demanded would not much exceed the ordindry aveniirc; 
but were his services required for life, it is doiditful whether any 
increase of )»ay would be a sufficient inducement to bind himself for ever 
to^ statQ of servitude, with little hope of bettering his condition. This 
is one reason why the pay of the British soldier should considerably 
exceed that of the French; the latter receives his pay on engaging 
merely for two or four years at his option, while the pay of the former 
is not only the rewafd of his present services, but also a retaining fee 
for his future services for life. 

The nature of the Services on which French and British troops arc 
employed arc no less different tjian their duration, and would certainly 
retjuire a very differont recompense. In time of peace, not niqre than 
a fifteenth part of the French troops of the Line serve in colonies 
abroad, while nearly two-thirds of the British are thus employed. In 
the course of thirty years* the average period a French soldier serves in 
the colonies is two years, and need nover, except he chooses, be ex¬ 
tended beyond four; while, were it possible the service of the British 
soldier could be extended to a similar period, he would serve a* least 
twenty years out of his native country. In the one case, enlistment 
brings with it but a very distant prospect of foreign service, while in the 
other it is almost equivalent to banishment for life. 

Nor is it this separation from his native country alone which the 
British soldier has to encounter. This prolonged colonial service, 
especially in tropical climates, subjects him to mortality, disease, and 
physical sufferings, which, we may venture to assert, are without a 
parallel in the annals of any army. On an average of ten years it has 
been ascertained that the mortality among 53,153 soldiers employed in 
our various colonies, was 3037 per annum, or about 5/^ per cent, 
annually; being exactly siji? times £» great as the mortality amoWg 
jiersons in the prime of life at home, and thrice the mortality of the 
French army, which, *on an average of six years, was per cent, 
annually*. &rely, then, a service which exposes the soldier tQ treble 
the risk, is but poorly compensated by about one-fourth additional pay. 

It must also he kept in view, that any extra degree of mortality to 
which the French soldier may be^exposed brings with it a corresponding 
prospect of promotion. He knows that by the regulations of his set- 

* See Paps on the Mortality of tllfe French Army, by Mr. Marshal, D. I. (Jen, of 
Hospitals, JIublisbed ia Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 120. 
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•vice, one-third at least of the vacancies amoifg the commissioned officers 
must be filled up from the ranks, and that, ho\fevcr humble his station 
in life, he may, by gallantry and good conduct, confidently asjdre even 
I \6 the highest grades of his profession*^. Not only is hia promotiop thus 
provided for, but the government present him with a gratuity of from 
to 1500 francs for his equipment as an officer, besides giving him 
a horse when the brianch of the service to which he belongs renders one 

• necessary f. The ambition of the French soldier being thus laudably 
excited, the consideration of pay is to him of much less moment than 
tlic prosjiect of [)romotion ; and he regards the ravages of death with 
less terror, when he ^nds that they open the way for a more Mpid 
advanconiLMit in his profession. • 

But the British soldier is clieered by no such hope—enlivened by no 

• such prospeejj. Let the blast of pestilence blow ever so deadly—let the 
battle rage ever so fiercely, still for him there is little hope of advance- 
rpent to the liiglier grades of his profession ; nor, indeed, considering 
the uneducated class from which he is taken, anti liis general habits, can 

* tills be reasonably expected, with due regard to the intcrcstff of tlie 
•service, or his own. Not a fiftieth jiart of the vacancies among com- 
missioned officers are now filled up from the ranks ; and the equipment 
and other expenses attending the ajipointment of an ensign, Jor u'hic/i 
the British Government makes no provision^ arc so ^eat as to render it 
doubtful whether such promotion could be considered a boon to one who 
had nothing to subsist on but liis pay. A se/vice which thus almost pre¬ 
cludes a non-commissioned officer from further advancement would 
certainl}^ require to be much better paid, and to have much higher 
rewards or pensions for its dcaerving veterans, than one where no such 
barrier exists to their promotion. • 

L(‘t it not be sup])osed, however, that in making these remarks it is 
at all our intention to argue for*any increase to the present rate of the 
soldier’s pay ; for we know loo well that any such increase*would, in 
most cases, be wasted in drunkenness and dissipation, and, instead of 
contributing to his comfort, would probably only add to the frequency 
of his punishment, and ruin instead of benefit bis constitution, it is 
vain in a jirofession where not one-tenth ever attain to old age, to look 
for that prudence which actuates persons in less hazardous professions 
to set aside a portion of their daily earnings towards forming a provi¬ 
sion for their declining years. The soldier lioldshis life by so frail a 
tenure, that he is utterly reckless of the future ; and constituted as the 
army is at present, it would be folly to expect tl^at any surplus beyond 
what is necessary for bis comfortable subsistence would go elsewhere 
than into the till of the canteen. therefore becomes the duty of a 
careful government to do for the soldier what want of prudence prevents 
his doing for himself, and if there exists a necessity {^r keeping his pay 
below the proper standard, the difference should ba made up to him by 
a comfertable pension when he is no longer fit for the active duties of 
his professionj. 

* See Ordonnance 18lh March, 1818. 

^ ► f See Tariff 7 in Manuel d’Affministration. 

J We would also strongly advocate ffie practice of making the sin plus pay of the 
soldier available, by mulct, as a secondary punilhmcnt; which wuuld^oiibly tend 
to the repression of those minor ofiences which lead to the greater crimes, fey equally 
striking at tause and effect, in abridging the means of •habitual drunkeunesjf. 
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In former days our pensftn regulations seem to have been framed on 
this principle, and their liberality in a great measure compensated the 
soldier for the low rate of pa^; but each succeeding regulation, within 
the lasf few years, has more and more encroached on the pensions and 
privileges of the soldier, till they are now in a fair way of becoming 
extinguished altogether. 

Prior to the^2d of March, 1822, a soldier on being discharged, after 
fourteen years’ service, even when not disabled, was entitled to a pen¬ 
sion of sixpence a-day; after twenty-one years’ service to a pension of a 
shilling a-day; and if he chose to extend his service beyond that period, 

* he was entitled to a halfpenny a-day additional fqr each year of further 
service, without any limit to the amount. ^Though there was no spe¬ 
cified period at which he could claim his discharge as a matter of right, 
yet it was generally understood that he was entitled to retire on his 
])ension, on the plea of being worn out, when he had comjd'cled twenty- 
one years’ service. There were also liberal provisions for woun<l« 
and disabilities. ' 

Since that period the following reductions have succeeded each other 
in rapid succession. 

1. Pensions for fourteen years* service have been abolished, except 
when accompanied by disabilities. 

2. The extra seryicc allowed for tropical climates has been abolished. 

3. The pension on,a soldier claiming his discharge, after twenty-one 
years’ service, has been redficed to Icnpence. 

4. The maximum of the soldier’s pension after twenty-five years’ ser¬ 
vice has been fkced at one shilling and twopence, 

5. And last—“ the unkindest cut of all”—comes the warrant of the 
7th of February, 1833, reducing the rate of pensions to about lialf tlieir 
former amount. The scale for length of service is now as under ;— 

After 21 yenra' sonice. Rate of Pouhion. 

If the soldier is discliargcd at h^s own request Nothing. 

If discharged on account of the public service # (id, per day. 

After 25 >eaTs’ service. 

If discharged at his own request • • 6d. per day. 

( a-day additional for each year 
If on account of the public service • • < above 21, the maximum not to 

I exceed U. a day. 

So that the soldier only receives as high a pension now, after twenty- 
one or twenty-five years, as he formerly did after fourteen ; and no 
higher after thirty-three years’ service than formerly after twenty-one*. 

The ill-judged economy which is thus constantly frittering away the 
privileges of the British soldier is strikingly contrasted with the liberaiity 
of the French Government, who, by an ordonnance of the 10th of 
October, 1829, infcrdased the pension for length of service exactly onc- 
third, and by a previous regulation of the 17tli of August, 182?, made 
a provision tor the soldier’s wife and children, in the event of his deatli, 
to the extent of one-fourth of the highest pension granted to one of the 
deceased's rank, ^ 

"V ■ w’ ~ 

* The eslfra pay of a penny a-claj after seven years* service has also been abolished, 
in addition to the above reductions on the pensions. 
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Comparing, then, the pension regulation| of the two services as they 
* at present stand, there can be no doubt that the French are infinitely 
more liberal than the British, especially as the French soldier is allowed 
•to count three years’ service for every two,spent in the colonies or on 
shipboard,—a privilege now denied to tlic British soldier,—and two 
•^ars for every campaign, or year spent on shipboard in time of war’'^, 
iJVery fractional part of a year, too, on such service, allowed to be 
reckoned as a wliole year ; but campaigns cannot be reckoned till after 
the expiration of thirty years’ service. 

Setting aside, then, any addition for campaigns, and only taking into 
account the extra years which the British soldier would be entitled to ^ 
count for his colonial «ervice, reckoned on the above principle, vve^hall 
iind iliat, on the supposition of two-thirds of his time being spent 
abroad, lie would be enlitlcd to reckon twenty-two years’ service as 
' thirty, and favenly-five years’ service as thirty-four. Now the pension 
for each of these cqjrresponding periods in the two services is as under : 


After 22 years in ihe British service . • • 

After its equivalent 30 years in French servieef, 200 fr.J u 
After 25 ) ears in British service • • . , 

After its equivalent 34 years in French service, 220 Hr. a year, or 


UMlUCSt. 

* service. 


nil. (»ir/.a-day 
5jr/.a-da_v 5jr/. „ 
(id, ,, 8//. „ 

yid, „ :i{d, „ 


It is pretty clear that, unless the British bo allowed to retire on 
a like jiroportion of his ]yiiy as the French soldier, after a similar 
period, lie cannot he considered as possessing equal* advantages in 
regard to [lension. Now it app^ears tliat the French soldier, if he serves 
two-tliirds of his time abroad, as the British does, will, by^reckoning 
extra iior colonial service, be entitled, after Jwenty-two years, to claim 
the pension of thirty years’ service, or 5j5. per day for life, being 
within a fraction of tlie full pay of the lowest class privates; but as ho 
then no longer receives a bread ration (worth, say, a fourtii of his pay), 
let it be assumed that he only retires on what is equivalent to three- 
fourtlis of it. Then the British soldier should also, after twenty-two 
years’ service, be entitled to retire on three-fourths of one shilling and a 
penny, the pay of the lowest class privates, or 9^d.; whereas, as shown 
above, he would, according to the existing regulations, be entitled to 
only 6id.,if discharged on account of the public*service, and to nothing 
if discharged at his own request. Till similar principles arc thus 
ackopted in fixing the relative scal^ of pensions, the British soldier can¬ 
not be considered to possess the same advantages as the French, even 
though the pensions may, in nominal amount, pretry ticarly correspond §. 


* Gonvot, p. 433. » 

t Pension Warrant 7tli Feb. 1833. Ordonnance lOth Oct. 

The value of the franc in all our calculaLi^s is taken at 25 per pound Nteillnir. 
'§* It must he kept in view that the alipvc pensions in the British survici* ait* subject 
to a deduction of sixpence a pound and a shilling; a year for aflidavits, taking in all 
about 3 per cent., whereas the French pensions are liable to no such deductions. 
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If we also compare the i^pnsions awarded for loss of limb, by wounds 
or injuries received in action, we t-hall find that the French soldier 
is much better compensated than the British, under the present restricted 
regulations. ^ ' 

Fo^ instance, the pension awarded a British soldier able to contribute 
towards earning a livelihood, although rendered by wounds unfit for the* 
ordinary dutieii of his profession, is from sixpence to ninepence a-dtiyf . 
Now, under this class, of course, must be included soldiers having lost 
an arm or leg in action, as in neither case arc they totally incapaci¬ 
tated from earning a livelihood. The pension awarded for such ainpu- 
, tated limb, according to the French regulations, would be 226 francs 
a-y<tir, with francs a-year additional for eaoii year of service, the 
maximum not to exceed 300 franca per jmnum; this converted into 
British currency at 25 francs per pound sterling makes the amount of 
jiension from sixpence to ninepence in the French service, ^.he same as 
in the British, only that the increase from the minimum to the niaxi- 
niuni depends, according to the British regulations, on the nainrv of the 
iiigury^ but, according to the French, on the length of service. 

In the* case where the use of a limb merely has been lost, but no 
amputation has taken place, the minimum is reduced to a-day, but 
the maximum remains the same. 

Where the total loss of sight, or of two limbs, renders it necessary 
that some one skeslld take charge of the soldier^ tlie pension in the 
British service is from l.y. to 2.v., while in the French service it is 
only about tenjicnce for a similar deprivation ; hvi the English pension 
iiwhidesthe wages of an aliendant, which the Frencli pension does not; 
for if the soldiet' in that country is unable to take care of hims^'lf, he is 
received into one of the military hospitkls, where attendance is fountl 
him. . ^ 

It is impossible to compare the penwons awarded for injuries equiva¬ 
lent to loss of limb, or incapability from wounds of earning a liveli¬ 
hood, as there is no specific scale laid down for this class in the French 
regulations as in the BritisTi; but they are made the subject of special 
consiileration, and the amount of pensions regulated accordingly. 

Independent of his pension, the French veteran receives a suit of 
uniform every eighth year"**. The military hospitals are open to him, 
where he may have medicine and attendance when he requires itt; and 
his wife and children are, at his decease, entitled to a portion of the 
pension he retired on, which continues till the death of his wife, and 
until his children have attained their twenty-first yearj. No such privi- 
lc<ies exist in the British service. 

Let our nation, then, cease to boast of its liberality towards those 
who peril life and limb in its service^ since it has established a scale; of 
pensions which scarcely exceeds, even in nominal amount^ that of France, 
where the necessavaes of life are at least one-half less than in Britain, 
and where the veterah has so many other advantages in addition to his 
pension. 

But it is not the scale of pensions alone which is intrinsically lower 
than in the French service. The honours or rewards for extraordinary 


* £ncycl«. 2 ) 6 die M^thodique, art. ^iilitaire. f Goavot, p« 489. 

I t Ordonoance 17th Aug. 1822. 
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^ctB of gallantry in the field, or general meri^rious conduct combined 
with long service, are also of a much inferior description. 

It is an extraordinary feature in our British regulations that, where 
tAe promotion is so very circumscribed, there exist no other rewards for 
^ meritorious conduct so long as a soldier remains in the service.- On 
(fusing it, by discharge, the following gratuities, in addition to their 
^)%imon, are granted to one non-commissioned officer and one private 
per regiment, who have completed twenty-one years in infantry or 
*twenty-four in cavalry, and have been of irreproachable conduct and un¬ 
exceptionable character;—Gratuity to serjeant, i5Z. ; corporal, ; pri¬ 
vate, bL A silver medal is also presented with the gratuity, which the 
{>ensioner wears in testimony of his meritorious conduct, but in the 
delivery of which, according to the existing arrangement, an inju- 
/licious practice has been adopted : instead of causing this medal to be 
presented to«the soldier, who must have been previously elected for 
that distinction, in rfront of his corps, and with a certain degree of 
effremon)^ the custom is to transmit it to him in some distant domicile, 
some time after his discharge, the intended effect as a stimulus to emi^ 
Jalion being thus very greally diminished. 

Contrast these with the rewards in the French servief*. There the 
soldier does not require to wait for his recompense till he is about to 
leave the Army. Any particular instance of extraordinary merit or 
gallantry in the field may be at once rewarded with the order of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, which confers on its possessor for 
life an income of 250 francs, or about 10/. a-year, in addition to his 
pay entitles his wife and children to certain provisions in the event 
of iiis death ; and gives him a claim to the same military honours as a 
commissioned ofiicer t- * 

TJiis reward is also bestowed for long service, accompanied by unex¬ 
ceptionable conduct; and the f^fficer commanding each regiment has 
the power of recommending three soldiers or non-commissioned officers 
of his vcorps for the rank of Chevalier of the Legion of Ifoilour, with 
the additional pay and privileges thereto belonging, provided they have 
completed 25 years’ servtte, of which each campaign may be consi¬ 
dered as equivalent to two years 

Setting aside, then, the number who may be thus promoted for par¬ 
ticular instances of extraordinary merit, we find that in the French 
service the reward per regiment, on the score of service and good con¬ 
duct alone, amounts to three pensions of 10/. a-year each, in addition 
to the soldier’s pay: while in the British, it only amounts, for every 
description of merit, service, or good conduct, to*two gratuities of from 
5/, to 15/. each, in addition to the soldier’s pension, without any of the 
hoROurs or privileges which, in France, attach to the members of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Wo have already stated that, though the pay of "the British soldier is 
lower, jn comparison with the French, than it oil^ht to bo, still that 
we have no wish to see it increased, so Jong as it provides sufficiently 
for his comfortable subsistence. With regard to the rate of pensions, 
however, our wishes are very different; for the late reductions have, we 
may safely assert, been no less injurious to the soldier than prejudicial 


• Gonvot, pp. 470, 479# 


t Ib# pp. 475,480. 


t lb. p. 469. 
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to the interests of the service; and future historians will yet point re¬ 
proachfully at the ing^ratitucle of a nation which could have proposed 
so inadequate a provision for the most deserving, though the humblest 
of her servants. Those >vho know anything of the nature of o8r 
colonial service must be pretty well aware, that after a period of 25 
yearsj partly spent in tropical climates, there is not one soldier in fifty 
who would he able to contribute materially to his own support. Tliusc 
who once had learnt mechanical professions will probably, long ere 
then, have forgotten them; and if they were fit for field-labour it is 
not likely they would have been discharged. To men thus situated, the 
miserable pittance of 6cZ. or Sd. a-day will not be sufficient to keep 
thftnselves and their families independent of jJarish support; and the 
soldier, instead of being able to look fe^rward to his pension as an 
honourable provision for his old age, will only have tlic prospect of n 
life of banishment while in the army, and a life of pauperism when he 
leaves it. 

And is it by holding out prospects such as these that wc arc to 
^duce the ardent and enterprising of our youth to adopt the profession 
of arms? Is it by these means that we may expect to fill our ranks 
with men of such high and honourable feeling as to supersede the nc> 
cessity of corporal punishment I Those who express their abliorrence of 
military flogging, and at the same time enact sucli sweeping reductions 
of the soldier’s pemSion, seem not to be aware how amply they are veri¬ 
fying the scriptural*similitude of “straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel,” wlicn they cant and whine over the sufferings of every villain 
vviio is justly subjected to the lash of discipline ; while, at the same 
time, without X>ne feeling of regret,—without one scruple of remorse, 
they give their sanction to a measure \fhich, in future years, will con¬ 
sign their veterans to air old age of misery and starvation. 

No wonder the soldier asks what has he or liis brethren in arms done, 
that the liard-carncd provision once allotted to their old a’ge should 
thus be melting away under the o]>ci'ation of harsh and uncalleik-for rc- 
<luctions ? Are there any other servants of the State—however easy 
their duties—liowever trifling their privations, (in comparison with the 
soldier’s,) \^ho can show tluit their retiring salaries have been rediiccd, 
within the last fourteen years, upwards of 250 per cent. ? Anti are these 
the times to circumscribe the soldier’s privileges, when, in consequence 
of tlic great reduction of our forces, his service abroad is extended 
almost beyond limit,—when every newspaper which courts popular sup¬ 
port is endeavouring to pour the poison of sedition into his ear,— 
when each culprit wins meets with a well-merited punishment is held up 
to the public as a martyr, and his officers as iron-hearted tyrants, whose 
authority it would be meritorious tcMresist,—and when our legislators 
arc pointing out the necessity of encouraging a better class of men to 
enter the army, though they are, at the same time, sanctioning a scale 
of pensions which pftivents the possibility of obtaining them ? 

How different has been the system adopted of late years with the 
Navy! Tlieir pay has been increased, so that an able seaman now 
receives IL 14^. per month, besides kis provisioTis, He has been per¬ 
mitted to draw a considerable portion of his pay when abroad,—a 'pri¬ 
vilege for^j^erly denied him. ^ot only has the quality of his provisions 
undergiyie a material improvement, but the quantity has been so far 
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increased as to render it more than equals to liis consumption, as will 
* ai>peiir from the following scale of his daily rations:— 


% 


Bread • 
Beer • 
Cocoa 
Sugar • 
Tuu . 

Fresh Meat 
Vegetables • 


1 lb. 

1 gallon! 
I oz. 

14 oz. 

f oz. 

1 lb. 

4 lb. 


Where Fresh Meat mid Ve¬ 
getables are not procurable, 
there is issued in heu thereof, 
on alternate days :— 


Salt Beef 
Flour . 
Salt Pork 
Peas • 


{lb. 

fib. 

fib. 

4 pint. 


And weekly,— 


4 pint of vinegar and ^ pint of oatmeal. 4 

In order to furnish materials fur pudding, there may be substituted 
for a portion of the flour tfie following proportions of raisins, currants, 
« or suet, viz.:— 

• • 1 lb. of flour. 

. • Ditto. 


1 lb. of raisins, equal to • • 

4 lb. ot currants 1 , 

4 lb. of suet J ^0- • 

Besides this superiority of pay and rations, the pensionsj botli*of 
• sailors and marines, have been placed on a much more liberal fooling 
than those of the Army. 

After 21 years’ service or upwards, if discharged on any account but 
misconduct, they are entitled to a ]>cn8ion, varying from lOd. to Is. 2(L 
a-day *; being about double what the soldier wo,uIu now receive for a 
similar period. • 

If discharged for disabilities, obviously contracted in the service, 
they rcSeive, 

If above* 14 years in the Navy, a pension of from Gd, to 9d. 

If under 14 years do. do.^ from 3d, to 6d, 

The pensions for loss of limb, or injuries in action equivalent thereto, 
are equally liberal, being mucli upon the same scale as those of the 
Army f prior to the restricted regulation of the 7tli of February, 183.3. 

Lcf us look at the happy results attending the encouragement which 
has thus been held out to the Navy of late years. 

Tiiere can be no doubt that the class of seamen have improved beyond 
even the most sanguine expectation. We are no longer reduce<l to 
the necessity of manning our fleets with the r|fu8e of gaols and the very 
dregs of our population. While the most rigid discipline is enforced, 
still that reciprocal good feeling is kept up which alone insures tlie 
hearty co-operation of all classes in the hour of danger. The aid of 
the pressgang is no longer necessary, because thg prospect of serving on 
board a man-of-war is no longer looked upon with terror, and the very 
beat of seamen arc now anxious embark in a service which not only 
affords them a fair remuneration in the shape of pay and provisions, 
but also provides them with a moderate indepfu^Iencc when age or 
injuries unfit them for the toils of their professiom 

Hal the same encouragement been given to the Army, there is no 


See Admiralty Regulations, 24th of August, 1831. 

It seems ati extraordinary fact, that BUic^tho termination of the war every aiic- 
ri's»sive Wiirrmt has lieen reducing tl^ pay or pensions of the Army, while those of 
the Navy have been iiicreasiug! Not tluit we grudge out gallant tw ’their good 
ioitune. • 

U.S. JtfUHN. No. 74, Jan. 1833. C' 
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doubt we should have had Id boast of an equal improvement; but how 
can improvement be exgected when each successive regulation lowers 
the scale of rewards, and consequently lessens the inducements for^ 
good recruits to enter its ranks ? This reduced scale of pensions has *' 
now been in o|)eration nearly two years, aiid the character of those ^ 
enlisted, within that period, is best shown by the extraordinary increa^ 
of crime, particularly among the young soldiers. An officer's time is' ' 
now principally occupied with courts-martial; and the late Secretary- 
at-War, in one of his last s[>eeches in the House of Commons, 21sl of 
July, 1834, bore witness to the melancholy fact that a fifth part of the 
.British Army, at home, had, in the course of last year, passed through 
the jl^ublic gaols. The pensioners, scattered throughout the country, 
instead of being the means of encouraging enterprising young men to 
enlist, now do all in tlieir power to dissuade them, and point out, that by . 
entering the Army they stand, not only the risk of a premUture death, 
but the certainty, if they survive, of spending their *old age in poverty 
and wretchedness. Notwithstanding the intellectual improverient of 
la^ years, commanding officers admit it is more difficult to procure 
steady and intelligent non-commissioned officers now than formerly. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, wiien the pension which is to reward their 
services is reduced to a fractional part of what it was some years ago. 

It certainly does not require any deep knowledge of political economy 
to understand, that description of persons to be obtained for any 
particular service mutft ever be proportioned to the inducements held 
out to enter it. 

*the rapid increase of the Pension List, and the growing burden thus 
entailed on the country, have been urged as the apology for a measure 
which certainly would require some stern necessity to justify it. Hut 
we are nut disposed to admit that any such necessity exists. Wc are, 
no doubt, aware that the increase of oar Pension List has, till within 
the last five years, been enormous; but we are also aware, that from 
the facilities with which diseases were formerly simulated, and pensions 
obtained for them, there are thousands now on the list, who, on exa¬ 
mination, would be found to labour under no disabilities whatever. Let, 
then, the same rule be adopted as in the French service, of subjecting 
all who have received pensions on account of disabilities, under 20 
years’ service, to ayearlyinspection by military medical officers compe¬ 
tent to ascertain that the disabilities for which they have been pensioned 
really continue to exist. Were such a precaution adopted, we should 
find that cures have been effected, such as have not been witnessed 
since the days of the A'postles. The lame will be found to walk,—the 
blind to sec,—the deaf to hear,—the crooked made straight,—and the 
consumptive cured: in other words,*’that nearly one-half of the dik- 
abilities for which pensions have been obtained have either been 
originally fictitious,*o( are no longer in existence. To take away all 
such pensions, except in so far as they may have been merited by 
length of service, would not only be an act of justice to the public, but 
would prove of infinite service to the Army, by removing the principal 
. inducement to malingering, and.convincing soldiers that the bounty of 
Government would in future only be distributed to such as by tlieir 
services‘Oik undoubted disabilities really merited it. This would cer- 
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j tainly appear to be a mucli more rational %yBteni of economy than to 
reduce the future penBionB for length of servicg;, and thu& punish really- 
^ deserving men, in order that schemers may enjoy the fruits of iheir 
' malingering with impunity. • 

^ But it seems doubtful, after all, whether there will be aftiy real 
^onomy in tliis reduction of pension, which we deprecate so much, 
*Beeing that it is only pro8])ective, and does not come into operation for 
nearly a quarter of a century. And who will venture to assert that, 
long ere then, events may not arise which will again call, upon this 
country to develop all her military energies? Nearly twenty years of 
peace have now rolled over our heads ; twice that period never el|pse^ 
without a war since Britain was a nation. It is true times are now 
clianged, and wars are no iBuger commenced to gratify the caprice of a 
monarch or the whim of a minister; but experience teaches us, that in 
every a»e Similar causes will stir up the same fierce passions in the 
breasts of men, and, with our dominions extending over every quarter 
*of the globe, there will not long be wanting some arena of combat. 
Let that |)eriod then come, and do our economists think that the descihi- 
tion of the battle-field is to be repaired, and our thinned ranks recruited, 
by holding out the golden expectations of 6rf. a-day after 25 years' 
service? No—one month of active warfare would sweep away all the 
paltry reductions which have of late been circumscribing the soldier's 
privileges, and place the rate of pension on a more liberal footing. We 
could not have two classes of men, fighting side* by side, on a different 
rate of pension, and the old soldier Jiaving a worse prospect in this 
respeettthan those recently enlisted. What had been accorded to one 
would require tu*L)e granted^to all; and the economy of the sixpenny 
pension-warrant would vanish into thin air. 

So, then, tor the sake of a saving, whicK is inoslr likely to prove 
chimerical, or which, at best, oan only be realized in the days of our 
grandchildren, we are to encounter the certainty of debasing our Army 
by cirlihting an inferior class of men, at the.very time when, by general 
acclamation, we are reminded of the necessity of improving its morale, 
in order to supersede tlie use of corporal punishment. 

We should not have been thus strenuous in pointing out the defects 
of the present pension regulations, did we not conceive that it was in 
our power to suggest a remedy. With this *view we shall, in a future 
number, submit for consideration a proposed scale of pensions, con¬ 
structed on different principles from those hitherto promulgated; and 
which, while it considerably increases the advantages at present en¬ 
joyed by the soldier, will also, at the same time, prove fully as econo¬ 
mical to the public as any which have hitherto been enacted—desi¬ 
derata which, though difficult, it Ts by no means impossible to attain. 
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Of alUthe castles in the air, 

To raise which we’re propense, 
The worst e’er built is that yclept 
The Castle of Indolence. 


We hope none of our young naval readers will be scared from run¬ 
ning their, eye over this article by its uninviting title, as we are not 
about to inflict upon them geometrical discussions, nor analytical disqui- 
»Bitions. Our object is merely to give vent to a few practical thoughts 
on an important professional subject, to which* we feel more imme¬ 
diately called by the appearance of a clevcer treatise on this hitherto 
neglected branch of knowledge; a treatise with winch we liave been 
much gratified, and which we hope is only the precursor of tnore works 
of a similar nature *. * 

It is not a little singular that in a country in which navigation is the 
most cultivated in practice, and to which it is a science of more im¬ 
portance than to any other nation in the world, so few good treatises on 
the subject have been supplied by professional men ; and it is therefore 
less surprising that still fewer have appeared on the important Art of 
Surveying. This h^ been a consequence of our Authorities supposing 
that every naval offJfcer was by intuition a Surveyor, as is shown by the 
general orders respecting tlte completion of the “ Quarter Waggoner/' 
and by the blind confidence reposed in the talents of naval masters, 
whether they were educated or not, or qualified for observation*, calcu¬ 
lation, or the performance of manual operations with dexterity. Nay 
more; with the usual prejudice of ignorance, the Dalrymples, the Mac¬ 
kenzies, and all those most capable of exposing such error, were under¬ 
valued, the advances of science were ‘lepulsed, and the generality of 
commanders were content to trust themselves to such French or 
Spanish charts as they coijd pick up,—boasting that tliey were better 
than ours, but never inquiring why. 

Yet no people on earth were in greater want of good cliarts tlian the 
English, who were constantly ranging over every part of the globe. It 
is inconceivable how inefficient the supply was to such an enormous 
demand, and how lamentable was our ignorance of places which we 
ought to have been well acquainted with. The consequent loss to the 
country has been greater than can be easily imagined. When Lord 
Howe was Captain of the Magnanime, at Plymouth, he was sent for 
express to London, in Ihe year 1757, in order to command the naval 
part of an expedition to the coast of France; George II. and the 
whole Cabinet Council seemed very Inuch astonished at his requiriilg 
the production of a map of that part of tlie enemy’s coast against 
wliich the expedition fas intended. Ncillier in the apartment \Vliere the 
Council sat, nor in any adjoining one, was any such document; eiren in 
the Admiralty Office no other than an indifferent chart of the coast 
could be found; as for the adjacent country, it was so little known in 
« England, that when llie British Jiroops landed, tlicir commander was 
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ignorant of the distance of the neighbourTng villages. But we may 
approach still nearer to our own times, v\dien t^ic often fatal axiom has 
I obtained, that to avoid a shoal was to steer directly for it, because it 
’ was not likely to be laid down correctly. "** If such rocks as the Skerki 
j exist/* said Captain Kaynsford to General Campbell, “we ought to be 
them now /’ and at that moment the two officers were thrown 
violently against the bulkhead, by the unfortunate Athenienne striking 
on the very rocks she was steering for^, and which, though not accu¬ 
rately placed, had been sufficiently marked on charts and maps, from 
the earliest times, to have been avoided. The gallant Troubiidgc 
mifasrd the honour of Reading a Ikitish fleet into action, by running tnd* 
Culloden aground upon a slioal ofl'Aboakcer islet; an accident which, 
by the diminution of forced might have occasioned the defeat of the 
rest: yet this identical shoal was well laid down in Beilin’s Atlas, and 
other publications, some of them printed upwards of a hundred years 
before the battle ofMie Nile. 

Seriems evils have also arisen from the implicit trust reposed in charts 
which have diopped amongst us, as it were, without the surveyor, coiR- 
j>iler, or any reBj)onsible i^erson being known. Wc never recall an in¬ 
cident in wiiich we partook, without thinking that we had a providential 
escape from the “ snares of dcatli which beset the mariner. On the 
9Lh of June, 1806, as the CornM'allis, a large foigate, was returning 
from tlie Isle of France towards Bombay, with {r^sh gales and a long 
swell fiom the S.E., we made the extensive bank called the Sayha de 
Malhci. Taking it for granted that this well-known object bad been ac¬ 
curate!/surveyed, we ran along in the blindest confidence, at the rate 
of seven or eight knots an liopr, during tlie whole night, getting sound¬ 
ings in from thirty to forty fatlioms. But on^be following morning we 
saw tlie bottom very plainly; it consisted of coral-rock, and for a space of 
nearly six miles our sounding^were from seven to nine fathoms only. 
Again, in November, 1808, in the Powerful, of 74 guns, we stood, in 
simiiift* security, over the same bank, for two days; our course was 
then sixty or seventy miles more to the eastward than before, and we 
carried from eighteen to forty fathoms, sand, shells, and coral. From 
wliat we have since learned of these subaqueous platforms, it is impos¬ 
sible to say bow many knolls we may have missed by a boat-hook's 
length: and what was our subsequent surprise in communicating with 
our friend Captain Horsburg, when he told us that the bank was 
almost unknown in its details ! 

So dense was the fog that hung over naval science, that Maskelyne 
had to work most energetically to bring Lunar Observations into 
j^actice; and the Lunarians, ^or new-jmigkd Lunatics^ as their 
Bteotian messmates called them, were ridiculed for their attempts at 
improvement. Even so late as 1798, William Nicholson, a seaman of 
some merit, in a treatise on Navigation, is afiAid of what he terms 
getiijig on the W7*07ig side of the post, “If the difference/' says he, 

“ between the lunar observations and tlie dead-reckoning is great, it is 
likely to cause a doubt in the mind of the mariner which of the two to 
abide by." With such a Mentor masters vveie not likely to improve; ' 


* This remarkable fact we had from General Campbell himselO who was one of 
the very few that escaped in the boat. 
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and we were the less surpri^d that one of his readers should ask us, in 
the event of Mr. Weddeirs getting over the South Pole, “where 
would he meet Captain Parry V* 

But it is not seamen alcme that have been thus deficient: a de-‘ 
plorable ignorance of Geography has been too often manifested in our 
public departments ; and science was, till very recently, so little coj^- ^ 
prehended at the Admiralty, that the Hydrographical Office, at present* * 
their brightest jewel, was actually placed under the superintendence of 
a mere clerk ! The coolness between Admirals Pellew and Troubridge, 
respecting the division of the Indian station by a line drawn due south 
•of ^oint-de-Galle in Ceylon, arose from those who framed the order 
not recollecting that the same line would cut Mkdras from its proper 
commander. During the retreat of Sin» John Moore, a Cabinet 
Minister, whose name was given to us by the venerable narrator, 
called on Major Rennellto ask which was nearest to Falmouth—“ Cadiz 
or Corunna?” And we have all heard the noise bruited about the 
island of Parga, among those men who, as Johnson says, “ laugh from 
their desks at bravery and science.” Even last September, our manu¬ 
facturers of the India Act were over-reached by a calculating Quaker 
of Liverpool, whose clear head saw that teas imported from Hamburg 
were witliin the letter of the law. 

Defective as was, the knowledge of the ancients in Geography, it 
was not from wilfif] blindness, such as the above, for they had not the 
means which all modems may possess themselves of. From the re¬ 
motest ages, sovereigns have wished to comprehend the extent of their 
dominions at a glance ; and history is full of hints as to the valu*; ]>laced 
on the science. Thus we find that when Captain Jaton and his heroic 
companions fitted out for their hazardous enterprise, the expedition was 
not deemed complete tilF Chiron constructed a chart for them *: when 
Aristagoraa wished to inveigle Cleomenes into a treaty from which his 
little daughter saved him, the Milesian Prince produced a table of brass 
upon which was inscribed^ every part of the habitable world, th» seas, 
and the rivers; and Aristophanes, in the malignant Clouds,’’ makes a 
disciple of Socrates show Strepsiades a description of the Earth. Sesos- 
tris ordered a map of Egypt to be made, and the famous school of 
Alexandria carried the stady to a considerable degree of excellence. 
When the Milesians by sage reflection concluded the world was a 
sphere, the theory accounted for so many natural phenomena, that a 
globe being once made by Thales, with the countries then known 
rudely delineated on it, numerous maps were distributed in Greece. 
These led to further results; the different parts of the earth were as¬ 
sorted and disposed according to latitude and longitude, after the 
manner in which constellations had already been treated ; and Hippar¬ 
chus first fixed the solid foundation of geography by uniting it to astro¬ 
nomy, and thus r8n|^ering its principles self-evident and invariable. 
But though the true elements were thus pointed out, it is remarkable 
that neither Strabo, Vitruvius, nor Pliny, all of whom were minute in 
their geographical descriptions, have given the least hint of the new 


** In qtioUng the Argonautie Expedition, ^e outy aim at giving the ancient idea 
of a proper ^uipment; but had we assumed that amusing fable as an historical fact, 
we raoiddsomy have followed in the wake of the immortal Newton. 
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invention of latitude and longitude; and it is to Ptolemy we owe our 
knowledge of the fact, and the reduction of all tlie distances to parts of 
a circle. 

The Romans were not slow in cultivating the art; and it was their 
custom, on subduing a state, to carry a map, or painted representation 
* thereof, in the triumph. Every Roman general was furnished with 
nnhps and plans of his line of march; and Julius Caeiar was so well 
aware that these should be good, that he ordered a new survey of the 
whole Roman empire. Geography was of course suspended during the 
dark ages; but the Caliph A1 Mamain caused Ptolemy’s work to be 
translated into Arabic, under the title of the “Almagest.” This gave 
rise to numerous SiAracen geographers, among whom Idrisi dfttin- 
guished himself, and besides his writings, made a silver globe for 
^ Roger, King of Sicily, weighing 800 marks. 

What ha» all this to do, it may be demanded, with our modem sur¬ 
veys ? To which ave answer, that by showing the difficulties through 
Wliich i]^e ancients waded, we prove that they had more energy in the 
cause than the moderns testify ; for though the authors who have writtgp 
on geography are almost numberless, those who have properly'benefited 
by their labours are comparatively few. And it is owing to the early 
philosophers reducing the science into a regular system, that a founda¬ 
tion was laid for those further discoveries and improvements which na¬ 
turally resulted from its progressive, and, at pr^ent, advanced state. 
And those who so loudly boast of our “^March of Intellect** should 
bear in mind, that the knowledge which has been acquired in late ages 
is not to be ascribed to any superiority'of genius in the modems, but to 
the experience of. time, the multitude of labourers, and the aid of the 
press. • 

Hydrography had in the mean time advmiced sinuiltaneously, and 
long before liie Romans took measurements, Pharaoh-Necho, of 

Egypt, had ordered the Phoenicians to make a survey of the whole 
coast cof Africa, which was executed in three years. Darius procured 
the Ethiopia sea and the mouths of the Indus to be surveyed, Seleucus 
commissioned Patroclus to examine the shores of the Caspian; Alex¬ 
ander despatched Nearchus to explore the Erythrean sea; and Scylax 
wrote a Directory for the coasts of the Mediterranean, as well as for 
some of those washed by the Atlantic'Ocean. Would that we could 
describe the instruments and practice of these old gentlemen! But 
though we are not aware of the methods of keeping sea-reckonings 
among the ancient navigators, we may mention the ingenious me¬ 
chanical mode of finding the longitude ]»roposed by Vitruvius, in the 
reign of Augustus. A wheel outside the ship, in contact with the 
w«ter, gave motion by a shaft tol&nother inside, from which a stone fell 
at every revolution; the velocity of the vessel was denoted by the 
number oi these stones which fell in a given tin^.« In the writings of 
early purveyors we arc a little better off; and among them the tabu¬ 
lated positions of Ptolemy, and the Theodosian Manuscript, are in the 
first order of value. Of these we must say a word. 

The labours of Ptolemy were exerted on a mass of various particu- ^ 
lars, of greater and less degrees of autTienticity. The principal were the 
proportions of the gnomon tb its*shadow, taken by different ^tronomers 
at the times of the equinoxes and solstices; calculations founde4 upon the 
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length of the longest days*; the measures or computed distances of the 
principal roads contained in their surveys and itineraries ; and the va¬ 
rious reports of travellers and navigators, who too often determined the^ 
intervals of places by hearsay and guess-work. All these were com- 
pared together, and digested into one uniform system, which, with all 
its imperfections on its head, remains a capital monument of the stay; 
of geographicai knowledge in the 150th year of the Christian era, Wfio* - 
can wonder tliat errors should teem, in an attempt to fix the latitudes and 
longitudes of all the places, ports, promontories, and rivers in the known 
world, at that early period? Let us look to our own tables of half a 
century ago, and be humble. 

llie Theodosian manuscript is better known uXder the name of the 
PeuiiTiger Charts from the learned German who rescued it from a con¬ 
vent, about A.D. 1500. It is a rude“ chart, drawn by an unknown 
hand, in the reign of Theodosius the Great: its object wsfb to exhibit 
under one point of view, and in a commodious formv the great roads of 
the Roman empire, and even of the ancient world: tlie whole was com- 
psised oi) a surface twenty-two feet long and one broad. The names of 
places are not inserted in it according to their position, as in our maps, 
except in the case of cities through which the roads pass. Tlie names 
of muuuUins, headlands, rivers, and seas occur in it, but no regard is 
paid to their site, form, or dimensions. It is evident, tlierefore, that 
this Itinerary was constructed for a particular purpose, and that it was 
intended to be an accurate delineation of the relations and distances of 
places on the great roads. In^Jeed itineraries have been regarded in 
every age as one of the foundations of geograpliy ; they are among the 
earliest methods used for determining llie position of places ; and they 
stand, for this purpose, next in importance to astronomical observations 
and gcometricaUopcratioils. Of the Peutinger Cliart a splendid edition 
was published at Vienna, in 1753, by Scheil>, illustrated with notes and 
dissertations, which the abundance of faults, and corruption of names, 
rendered necessary for the Jllustration of this valuable relic of antiquity. 

There are various other archaic works, expressly on geography, and 
many otlicrs that contain good geographical notices; and in consulting 
the ancient state of the science, we should adhere to Pausanias for 
Greece, to Strabo for Asia Minor and Italy, and to Ptolemy for Egypt 
and Arabia. 

Geography suffered a long eclipse in the dark ages ; but when Eu¬ 
rope awoke from her intellectual lethargy, she was again courted; and 
it was perceived more strongly than ever that astronomy must be her 
guide. But literature had revived some time before her; fur travellers 
and voyagers were required to examine the state of things in person, 
reflect on the changes, and discern thef probable causes, ere the intcreets 
of geography could be materially benefited. Charts were introduced 
into the marine hj j^rince Henry of Portugal, about the year 1400, 
These were of the projection denominated plane charts^ which con¬ 
tinued in use for many years. The errors of this construction, however, 
were successively exposed by Martin Cortez, a Spaniard, in 1556; by 
^ Peter Nonius, a Portuguese, in 1^7; and Edward Wright, of London, in 
1599, Gerard Mercator had, however, published a chart to correct 
these erronv, in 1556, in which the meridians and parallels are straight 
lines, as An the plain chart, but each degree, or portion of the meridian, 
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is increased with its distance irom the equatot. This metliod, however, 
was inaccurate, as he had no fixed rule for divi^^ing the enlarged meri¬ 
dian by which he endeavoured to compensate the error arising Irom 
parallelism. The discovery of a rule fo» this purpose was left to 
Wright, who says,—“ But to come to those that may perhaps object, I 
but agere. actum^ in doing no more than hath bin done alreadie by 
'Gerardus Mercator, in his universall mappe of the worM many years 
since. 1 must answer, that indeed by occasion of that mappe of Mer- 
* cator 1 first thought of correcting so many and grosse errors and ab¬ 
surdities as I have alreadie touched, and are hereafter at large showed 
in the common sea-chart, by increasing the distances of the parallels* 
from the equinoctial towards the poles, in such sort, that at every point 
of latitude in the chart a small part of the meridian might have the 
^ame proportion almost to the like part of the parallel that it hath in 
the globe, ^ut the way this should be done 1 learned neither of Mer¬ 
cator, nor of any man else.” This is an express declaration ; and as 
all churtft, prior to his discovery, were erroneous in tliis increase of the 
■ degrees of latitude, Wright must be justly recognized as the first discus 
,.verer of the true method of constructing this kind of chart, whicli, lor 
nautical purposes, has been unrivalled in convenience and utility : for 
whole hemispheres, the globular projection—in which equal divisions of 
the riglit circle are made to correspond with equal .divisions of the pii- 
niitive—has the advantage, as it preserves more eqBality in the repre¬ 
sentations, and requires in measurement a less varfution of scale. 

Various works on geography, navigapon, and the use of instruments 
followed^ and in 1661 Kiccioli gave to the world his Gcographioi et 
Hydrographiee* liejormaia^' 

In the same year, Sir Robeft Dudley (called Duke of Northumber¬ 
land), bon-in-law of Cavendish the navigatof, published Ids “ Arcano 
del Mare," a valuable and curious treasury of charts, plans, diagrams, 
and projects relative to maritime affairs, in two large folio volumes. 
These Jed lo the Society of the Argonauts in yenice, who united for the 
purpose of engraving a series of maps and charts, at their joint expense, 
under the superintendence of the celebrated Coronelli, who published 
no fewer than 400, with explanations. Many of these, under due con- 
bideration of their epochs, are of a high degree of merit, although some 
of them may have excited the facetious “ fling ’’ of Butler, that 

Geographers, on pathless downs 
Place elephants, tor want of towns.** 

The first restorers of geography, however, wgre too prone to copy 
the old authorities; and Cluverius and Cellarius scattered the ancient 
names of places over all our l^enrisphere so profusely, that it has 
required the exertions of three generations of the Sansons, the volumi- 

— ..r - ^ 

* Wtt obbCTve that an obscure critic, in an obscure periodical, affects to be startled 
at the ^4 hard Greek word,’* as he terms hydrography. Yet it has long been a ver¬ 
nacular term. He might have found that Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, quotes 
Norman, who wrote in 1592, as an authority. Our good old navigator Davis pub¬ 
lished his Worlde’b Hydrographical Description,” in 1595; and Moxon, in 1676, 
btyled himself hydiographer to the king. The French have long had their professors 
of hydrography ; and both the ^mirqlty and the India House, in London, have 
their hydrographical offices,—each under the superintendence of an oflkial hydro- 
grapher. • 
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now labours of the two Ite Brys and Brazen, and the talents of Delisle, 
D’AnTille, Rennell, 69S8elin, and Hartmann, with all the resources of 
recent knowledge and discovery, to set them to rights again*. So 
dependent is geography on mathematical improvements, and the pre-^ 
cisiomof the latest observations, that maps and charts are commonly 
valuable in proportion as tliey are recent, while the old ones becogie 
antiquated fables; when, therefore, Gibbon pronounces the great w'oik* 
of D’Anville perfect, it is clear that his geographical prescience might 
easily be, stowed in a nut-sliell. 

Besides the numerous maps of every part of the world published by 
the Sansons in the seventeenth century, two grand French “ Neptunes'* 
threw great light upon hydrography; and the Vl^^gicirisms and ra/aci- 
menii from these nearly constituted, till very lately, the sum of our 
nautical information—for it was a property so easily preyed upon, that 
every ship-chandler turned pirate, and pilfered at will, supply the 
scientific wants of the Navy. c 

It was not, therefore, before such an establishment was,,urgently 
^quire4 that the Hydrographical Office was instituted. By this judi¬ 
cious step nautical talent has been fostered, the Navy rescued from the 
fangs of ignorance, and charts, instruments, and maritime surveying 
have been improved beyond ex])ectation. Who can contemplate the 
wonderful mechanical improvements in chronometry, since the oval 
machines called “•Nuremberg eggs ** were introduced; or the difference 
between tlie old sea-cards, and our present charts; or tliat between a 
cross-staff or a “ pig-yoke” and the modern sextant t, without feeling 
the truth of this assertion ? ^ 

Still it is extraordinary to how few of our officers,.from the mass, the 
country is indebted for these progressive advances, and how little the 
merits of our Raleighs, Smiths, Cavendishes, and Dampiers have been 
duly recognised. Cook, to be sure,^was lauded to the skies, as he 
deserved to be ; but his popularity arose more from the novelty of his 
voyages than a just estimation of his talents ; and however un)Watablc 
it may be to pronounce the truth, we cannot well forbear from censuring 
the generality of naval officers for deficiency of real zeal in the cause 
of naval science, and a lukewarmness towards the intellectual character 
of the service. 

Some portion of this neglect may have arisen from the infection of 
carelessness, and the absence of proper advice ; and a large share to 
the fatal idea, which many novel-reading families of the first island in 
the world entertained, that roughness and vulgarity were so essential to 

* Cervantes lashes the ffeographical ignorance of his day, when the fiower of 
chivalry asks the Princess Micomicona, But pray, madam, why did your ladyship 
land at Ossuna, seeing that it is not a sedtport town P” Our own Shakspeare was 
not nice in this department, in sending the Tiger and its master to Aleppo; wrecking 
a vessel at Bermuda, an her passage ffom Naples to Tunis; and running the ship of 
Antigonus ashore on tbi “ deserts of Bohemia.” 

f This admirable instrument is likely to become a still more powerful aid to the 
mariner, by the addition of an attached artificial horicon, the invention of Lieut. 
Alexander Bridport Becher, R.N* The application is at once ingenious and simple: 
a glass trough is placeil outside the horison-glaBS, communicating with a couple of 
tubes on the inside of it, in each of which the mercury, under the known hydraulic 
randple, preserves a common level. From the slight inspection we have had of it, 
k sifftes Us that very tcdeiable altitudes may be tsAen with it, when the natural 
horkoa cannot be seen. 
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the sailor’s character, that they might throw youths into the service 
without a single qualiiication to command respect or attention. Nor is 
it the lighter authors only that have considered hru^querie as white¬ 
washing ignorance; even historians and biugraphers have been happy 
to adduce instances. Lord Anson, an expert navigator, has* been 
fepresented as telling some gambling companions, in a tone of autho- 
•rhy, As to that. I’ll tell you what it is: they say the world is round ; 

but I have sailed all over it, and by-it is as fiat as this table —and 

'the vapid jest has obtained credence. Again, we are told that when 
Admiral Cornish found that the. Court of Madrid refused to* pay the 
ransom of Manilla, to the treaty for vvliich he bad been a party, he is^ 
said to have exclaimed,* that He never would again accept a command 
whero his colleague spoke L^^in.'’ Now this sentiment might do for a 
^oatswain; but for our lives we cannot conceive why the Admiral 
would not liiwe been more befitting his high station had he been as 
well educated as Sir^W. Draper, the colleague in question ; or at least, 
iit the leigure of a long naval life, had he mastered suflicient Latin to 
- comprehend what he signed, as it was a matter in which his country^ 
^his king, his officers, and bis men were deeply concerned. It is true 
that a man may, like the professor at Louvain, eat heartily without the 
dead languages; but a knowledge of them is no small advantage ; and 
the names of Nelson and Collingwoud are no less fenowned as sailors 
than that of Cornish, in spite of their scholarship ' • 

Considerations of this tenor will show jvhy We express ourselves 
gratified tiiat Captain Belcher has produced a work containing matter 
fur all classes of navigators; and though a great part of it may not 
be new to those who have pulled at the same oar, it is Ifighly useful to 
the service that so much of tli$ modim operandi is made clear and dis¬ 
tinct to others. The art of surveying has indeed been lamentably misun¬ 
derstood in the British Navy; aiid it is time that mariners should cease 
to regard tlie mathematical and physical sciences with which it is con- 
nected^s cumbersome and even useless. Without the aid of science, 
navigation would still have remained in its infancy. It is not the rule- 
of-thumb routine that has produced the various instruments successively 
employed in nautical observations ; that has determined the figure of the 
cartli, and measured its size; that has afforded means for the construc¬ 
tion of charts, as well as learned and ingenious methods for the solution 
of every problem that maritime wants can present;—it is to science that 
navigators are indebted for the means of observing latitude and longi¬ 
tude ; and it is to the same also that they are obliged for the tables of 
the heavenly motions, from which so many and Aich great advantages 
are derived. Yet these ends have been staggered after by those who 
ne«er bowed to the divinity ! • 

As it has been supposed that one of the most illiterate classes of our 
officers were capable of the duties of surveying,—examine what a 
tyro requires, even for an easy and familiar commencement on proper 
grounds. In the first place, he must be a thorough seaman, and care 


* We do not here advocate classic attainments with the blind seal uf the word- 
aplittiog haberdasher of points and particles, who reads nothing in Homer but Greek, ^ 
sees nothing in Virgil but verse, a^d thinks nothing beyond his cumpreheusion be¬ 
cause ho can adjust a choriambic. We leave to seraphic pedants their psbud title of 
dignity, Uirtmque Lingum pert/M, and merely insist upon the necessity pf officers 
having a ^pectable acquaintance with the usuu topics of education. 
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no more for lee-shores thzRi a duck does about rain; secondly, he must 
be a complete navigator; and, finally, an accomplished surveyor. How 
is he to be fit for this ? There being no royal road, since that of 
erudite John Hamilton Moore is broken up, the simplest path is by the 
first six books of Euclid, with a knowledge of plane and spherical trigo¬ 
nometry : to this must be added as much of the first principles of alge¬ 
bra as will etiable the student to solve a simple and quadratic equatioh/ 
and to understand the nature of aritlimetical and geometrical propor¬ 
tions^ wi];h the doctrine of logarithms, and the properties of sines, tan¬ 
gents, secants, and other trigonometrical lines. After this the applica- 
»tion of spherics to all the problems of nautical astronomy will be ready 
enough, and qualify the learner—provided he has also activity, seaman¬ 
ship, a knowledge of drawing, and an aqiquaintance with mathematical 
instruments—for entering upon a surVey. But to conduct one on an 
extensive scale, in a manner creditable to the noble serviefe to which he 
belongs, and the great country which employs hir.i, he must nut rest 
here. All kinds of information are requisite; for the science .of hydro- 
•graphy,immediately embraces the world, and remotely the whole circle 
of human affairs. An expert hydrographer must gather knowledge 
with the intention of using it. Besides being a thorough seaman, he 
should also be an astronomer, a mathematician, a meteorologist, a geo¬ 
logist, an historian, a politician, an engineer, and a natural philosopher, 
—in a word, he should keep his eyes open to the heavens above and the 
earth beneath, and be alive to all investigations, from discussions of the 
lunar anomalies and the tidal w,ave,to the watering of a boat. This will 
appear perhaps more palpably in a list of topics on which inquiry should 
be directed, in"order that the workman may be worthy of his hire :— 

1 . Register and performance of chronometers; Hydrographical de¬ 
tails of the perts and boasts visited; Equipment for scientific opera- 
l^ions; Particulars of winds, tides, meteorology, shoals, rocks, and 
oanks; Latitudes, longitudes, heights, and magnetic j)henomena; Faci- 
lilies for watering, woodipg, and victualling ; Directions for apjjroach- 
ing, anchoring, mooring, and weighing; Surveying, sketching, and 
plotting charts and plans of coasts, harbours, towns, and fortifications. 
2, Geographical notices of the country ; Name and derivation ; Anti¬ 
quities ; Agriculture and average amount of crops; Division of Ian<1, 
with its price, expense, and treatment; Leases ; Rents in money or 
kind; Ploughing, tillage, sowing, reaping; Granaries, barns; Cattle, 
pastures, fodder, wool; Game, butter, cheese, grain, wine, spirits, oil, 
honey, wax, tallow, leather, hemp, flax, salt, silk, fruits; Barilla, and 
plants for dyeing. 3.* State of the woods and forests—quantity, size, 
and capability of the timber, with modes of felling, carrying, and ex¬ 
ploiting—oak, ash, elm, walnut, chestnut, pine, beech, cork, tar, pkch, 
turpentine, resin, fuel. 4. Mineralogy and geology; Aspect of the 
country, and striftigrapfaical details; Mountains, plains, valleys, vol¬ 
canoes, rivers, and fakes ; Mines, iron, copper, coal, marble, liipestone, 
and freestone; Mineral springs. 5. State and value of fisheries; Ex¬ 
tent and particulars of manufactures; Encouragement or obstructions ; 
Cutlery ;^agazines, warehouses, mills, canals, bridges, roads, gardens ; 
Travelling and other means of communication. 6. Foreign and do¬ 
mestic Kafiic, exportation, importation,^carrying trade; Monopolies, 
smuggling; Currency, interest, usury ; Custom-houses, and commercial 
reguui^ions; Markets, quantity and quality of wares in shops^; Amount 
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of merchant-shipping ; Transfer of goods. •T. General view of the 
population; Division of the inhabitants; Nobler, gentry, clergy and 
their maintenance, peasantry, artists, artisans, and particulars of cele¬ 
brated men ; Libraries ; Museums; Scientific and literary societies. 
8. Government; Extent of the ruling powers, political relations, nomi- 
nlitjonB to offices and employments ; System and amount of taxation ; 
Sources of revenue; Expenditure; Administration of justice; Courts 
of law, magistrates, police, offences, prisons, punishments; Quaran¬ 
tine. 9. Military force; Raising and training soldiers; Nav^l force, 
manning ships, sailors, progress of navigation, tactics, gunnery, pay, 
promotion, discipline; Privateers, flotilla, arsenals; Fortresses 
defences; Barracks, h&°pitals; Colleges and scliools; Lazarettoes. 
10 . Births, baptisms, and mod^ of nursing ; Food and raiment; Dwell¬ 
ings, bedding, and furniture;‘Characteristic mental and corporeal 
features; Exercises and games; Manners and customs ; Health and 
particulars of disorders; Medical treatment; Prejudices and supersti- 
lidhs; Religion, festivals, theatres; Marriages, deaths, funeral cere¬ 
monies, 

, From this enumeration, it will be seen that time need not hang very 
heavily on the hands of a superior nautical surveyor, who, if he cannot 
attend to all tlie above points, will yet accomplish them to the utmost of 
his ability, attending mostly, of course, to those whicii are immediately 
professional. From the magnitude and importance^ however, of such 
duties, we have always thought it a loss to the couiitry that the supply 
of able men should have been purely aQcidental; and that a corps of 
NAV4L ENfiiNEEUs would liavc becu both politic and economical, for it 
is difficult to imagine why the Navy, any more than the Army, should 
have been supposed to have all its officers alike qualified for every 
ramification of service. We arc glad to perceive that Captain Belcher 
has also this feeling, and cannot Imi quote from his pages the following[| 
pertinent remarks:— 

“ Professional knowledge is not the only reqaisitc in these times. The 
‘service does not admit of long employment, and society looks to the man 
belonging to a scientific profession for a fair acquaintance with other sub¬ 
jects which may render him an acquisition to the circle in which he may be 
thrown; and it is his duty, at such times, to take advantage of the ' lull,' 
to complete tlie course of study which his early entry in the service has 
interfered with. 

“ It is yet more important with the surveyor; he is selected for the com¬ 
mand of voyages of examination or discovery. The country is put to great 
expense in providing hirn with every requisite for tlu^ pursuit of science in 
all its branches; and it is a rellection on Government, and himself more 
particularly, if any subject is left incomplete. Under such circurastanccs, 
the ttommander is naturally contrastecPwith those of other nations ; and it is 
much to be regretted that we have not such a system of education in this 
country, as will place us on an equality with our neigh boitrs. 

“ If ten candidates were educated for this special sei^rice, and distributed 
in our ships, the advantages would very soon become apparent. Permit 
their entry at fifteen, and, providing masters at their ea^ense, let them bo 
taught mathematics, astronomy, natural philosophy, and languages, (a fair 
knowledge of history, French, and classic^bcing a requisite for amission.) 
'The officer having charge of thorn to be sent to examine foreign ports, te 
facilitate the acquirement of tli8 languages, mix with men of scionce, and 
(not the least important) combine their sea and mathematical duties, so as 
to prevent^heir acquiiing a distaste for their own profession. Such men to 
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be required to produce, as their passing requisites—the complete surveys of 
the porta visited—remarks embracing every subject connected with the 
duties of surveyor, engineer, practical gunnery, and professional subjects, as 
well as natural history. In return for such acquirements, a certain number 
might receive commissions, but no new entries permitted beyond the num¬ 
ber ; the pay on the same footing as engineers of the line, without extea 
allowance when specially employed. The surveyor who risks his consti¬ 
tution—and where is the man who has not suffered ?—might then hope for 
a retirement which in the event of sickness might support him. Having 
touched.on this subject, we will lead the young surveyor to the study of 
such points as may be ultimately expected from him when he may arrive at 
^ a command; and, although not forming part of our required education, 
oiTght nevertheless to occupy his mind. The nalne of natural philosophy 
should not startle him. The overy-day^occurrenccs are but part, and half 
of the tricks of his boyhood arc founded it. It is not necessary that he 
dive deep into it; but he ought to understand, at least, th^ law by whirli 
his ship is borne on the surface of the sea. Should Government intrust one 
of his Majesty's ships to his keeping, and send hef on dangerous service, 
he should be prepared—he should feel a pride that all his plmns for the 
« preservjation of his ship, stores, and crew arc complete. Should opportunity 
place him in a situation to become the agent in forwarding science, he 
should be prepared so to collect, register, or experiment, that others may 
not be able to say, ‘ Pity a more experienced man had not been sent!' Let 
him not dineb at this. It requires but common ability^ added to deter¬ 
mination to do hi$)best"' 

These are sensible observations, and even it not acted u])on to the 
full extent, may serve to show young officers that they are called upon 
to do something more tliau fnerely cram for passing, and afterwards 
devote their studies solely to newspapers and novels. A young man 
idle,*' says the horn-book, makes an old man needy —and who but 
the poor in spirit woukl join a profession merely to eat and sleep, and 
^leep and eat? As the character of the Britibli navy must be supported 
pby talent, tlie mere monotonous routme of duty is insufficient to accom¬ 
plish the end. Yet too many are content to enrol themselves as 
Gibeonites, and think tt> atone for want of naval spirit and*skill, by 
microscopic views of discipline and precision in demands and weekly 
accounts;—let, however, such be but once capable of feeling the con¬ 
scious delight of attempting to do the state some service,” and they 
will bitterly regret their past idleness, apathy, and bibliophobia. 

Having thus attempted to show the actual state of the question, we 
may mention that Captain Belcher's Treatise displays the amount of our 
present knowledge of nautical surveying; and being the only good 
general work on that science since that of Murdoch Mackenzie, it is 
indispensable to the naval student. It treats of the properties and'prac¬ 
tice of instruments; the preparation for survey; the astronomicaj^and 
geodesical operations; the tabulation and reduction of observations; 
and the protracting and plotting of the work. Nor are these the only 
points of consideiRtion: with an eye to tactical evolutions, there are 
various shrewd hints for the commander of a squadron or fleet*, besides 
useful memoranda for travellers, good tables of specific gravities, and 
other B^jects connected with natural philosophy; and well-engraven 
jiiates 4^ illustration. With ^ch a treatise it is not our wish to enter^ 
into hyuercriticism ; but we cannot <^conslude without remarking, that it 
has th^ToeseUing sin of modem books—the want of an Index. 
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SKETCHES OF FOREIGN MlUTARt LIFE. 

No. I. 

CAPTAIN UAB^; OR, THE TEN OP JPADBR. 

Every bullet has its billet ,'*—Oid Pro%>€rh, 

^ On the 1st Dec. 1805, the day preceding the battle of Austerlitz, 
Napoleon reviewed his whole army, regiment by regiment. On passing 
Captain Rabd, a distinguished officer whose valour the Emperor had 
eulogized thrice in as pany months, he said—Rab^, 1 shall expert ^ 
you to-morrow, after the battle.*’ 

Rab^, grave and immoveabtejReplied—“ Sire, I no longer look for- 
vigird to advancement; my lime is come—*tis predestined.** A sudden 
start made by the Emperor's horse .at this moment, prevented his hear¬ 
ing the reply, and he Continued his review. 

Nothing is more singularly wild and picturesque than a camp scene 
the eve of a battle, partfcularly one which is to decide the fatfe of a ' 
imtion ; where, to use the expression in relievo of a trooper, “ There 
will besY^ke;’’ or, in the more elegant terms of the Staff, “ There 
will be hot work.” Here we behold an officer who, for tlie last time 
perchance, replies to the last epistle of a beloved 'wife; or who, in 
lighter terms, settles his accounts of love incurred in the last garrison:— 
there, seated on a gun-carriage, an ammunitirfU-box, or a pile of havre- 
sacks, the soldier indites a farewell to his aged father, while another 
gives directions to the regimental notary respecting the distribution of 
his little savings of his propeiJ:y, in the event of his coming in rude 
contact with a cannon-ball or shell on the following morning. Bed¬ 
fellows, soldiers of the same birth-place, and old comrades engaged in 
mutually recommending their little*all to the care of the survivors, and 'i 
which consists, generally, of a silver watch, or some five-franc pieces, 
carefully*closed in a skin purse, and sealed to a snug corner of the 
havresack with a last adieu to his family—these form thegeneral groups. 
There are others, liowever, busily occupied in selling off," even to 
their last particle, and who afterwards seek consolation from the 
thoughts of the morrow by a visit to the retail philosophers of the regi¬ 
ment, the notable Mother Dragon by name—^the old, ugly, and tooth¬ 
less mortal who distributes them their portion of grog, (and which in 
a fit of inspiration she not unfrequently adulterates with water^ spice, 
pepper, &c.,) and who “ prophecies to them their.fortune in the forth¬ 
coming battle,” on condition of their purchasing a " snug little drop" of 
the aforesaid beverage. ^ 

MVb. Dragon, of Austerlitz fame, was cautineer to a regiment in the 
division of General Vandamme, in which our hero Captain RabtS com¬ 
manded a company. Grown old in camps, of a coufltenance singularly 
shrivelled by the fatigues of her vocation, Mrs. Dragon presented a 
strange contrast in the hatred and friendship she alternately evinced 
towards the soldiers of her regiment. On entering the service when 
^she was light, gay, and pretty, she hadron numerous worsM^Ypers— 
corporals and serjeants, who, in the small talk of love, while m^elling* 
their young moustaches, opened the fire of their eternal passion in full 
volleys. 
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She had chained to hsir car a hundred Hectors of this nature. Mrs. 

D. however, like a pfudent woman, and to probe the depth of ikdr 
woundf as she termed it, always required a three months’ trial, which ^ 
was generally found too long by half; for in the interval, a chan^ 
of garrison invariably produced a change of affection. This was a ^ 
crime which she never forgave, inde bellumand hence a f^v 
infidelities of tliis nature sufficed to arm her against the insinuating 
declarations of future Lotharios. To talk to her of love, or relate to 
her love-stories, was an infallible mode of throwing her into a violenl 
rage. 

^ It was in the year 1801 that her name (formerly Tommy) assumed 
a^characteristic modification, when she was kdown in the regiment by 
no other denomination than that of mothgr Dragon. 

At the period on which we now enfCr, Anno Domini 1805, the name 
of Dragon had lost all its in consequence of an unmerciful and 

unpardonable blow from the butt-end of a muskdt, which she received 
during a retreat, and which fractured the upper jaw. This misadventure 
• threw,her considerably in the background, and robbed her of the 
greater number of her teeth. 

Notwithstanding, however, this change from gay to grave, pretty to 
ugly, from youth to the verge of antique, she was the beloved of the 
regiment. To the veterans Ijer say was—“ Old boy, how tastes this 
cogniac, ripe from' Strasbourg T* and the old one, faithful to discipline 
and sobriety, did fionoui; to the eloquence and accomplished manners 
of the said Mother 
children. 

“ Child, empty your glass, and lose not a drop, ’tis precious as life 
itself.” 

“ Another glass, moflier—stronger.” 

“You little urchin—impossible! the review’s at hand; you must be 
steady under arms, child! and your hand shakes already—begone!” 

Only a little drop, ipother.” • 

“ Quiet, child, quiet—one word more, and I oblige tlie Colonel to 
place you in the black-hole during to-morrow’s battle—then good byo 
to the corporal’s jacket!” 

After such colloquy, the child” invariably sacrificed his little glass, 
with thanks for saving him from the black-hole,” and foretelling his 
promotion. 

But that which distinguished Mrs. Dragon abov^ her sex, and which 
won her the universal admiration of man, woman, and officers, was her 
marvellous talent in I'evealing the mystery of dreams by means of cards. 
There was here neither quackery on the one side, nor superstition on 
the other. This reputation was nether an usurpation, nor the effects 
of custom, nor conned from a coterie of old gipsies; she relmd on a 
host of anteceddhtos which explained sufficiently her foreknowledge in 
the great science of predestination. ^ 

The morning following a battle was consequently, with her, a com¬ 
plete lev(se-day—a day of audience, when she received the homage due 
to her ptophetic talents, though weak minds secretly considered her as 
^one pobsessed with sorcery. One would thank her fo^r his corporal or 
aei^jeatitohip, aViother for his epaulettes ; *8ome for having predicted tlietn 
Mk wounds, as if she were the dispenser of them; others, who 
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were, alas! by far the most numerous—retunled not! Those to whom 
she had foretold a dark fortune, under tlie influence of the len of spades^ 
were no more! 

The origin of this singular talent, inherent in her, was attributed to two 
' causes; one day, on the march, she found a book of a triangular form, 
b5und in black velvet, like the breviary of a monk, with golden clasps; 
no person ever knew the contents of this mysterious book, which she 
thou^’ht proper to burn two days after in presence of several witnesses. 
It is supposed that it contained the secret mysteries of the Little and 
Great Albert, corrected and improved : this is tlie first reason. Again, 
not long after, in an affair with the enemy, she had taken under her 
special protection an old woman whom she found on the road-side haTf 
dead. Her fostering care succeeded in re-establishing the Bohemian, 
who, during her convalescence, evinced a partiality towards the can- 
ti^eer, and tisey passed whole days together; while at night she rose 
and walked the camp en chemise^ with a lighted taper in her hand. 
Hence shg was pronounced a sleep-walker, and magnetised^ as the 
soidiei's termed it. No sooner was she cured than she disappeared; 
lipw and where, no one knew, 

* Since that time, Mrs, Dragon foretold to a soldier what would befall 
him on the following morning, concealing neither good nor bad ; and 
from that period, a lapse of six years, no person has disputed her infal¬ 
libility in fortune-telling. • t 

Return we now to our Captain. The review over, he retired to his 
tent, where, alone—with the thoughts of misfortune and death, which 
for several.dajs haunted iiim in his dreams and hm daily vocation—he 
strove to overcome tjiis weakness, to arouse his niilitary*courage and 
boldness, and bring his moral Ideas in contact with thls'certainty of 
death, which pursued him in a thousand shapes, making of las last 
days days of insupportable toiture.; but neither i\\t sangfroid oi the 
warrior, nor his insensibility, sufficed to dispel this horrible presentiment, 
or to repiove the sword which seemed suspended over him. It is that 
before all—he was but man—this clinging to life, so natural, so innate 
in our species, dwelt twofold m him—fiom an ardent and exalted Jove 
for a wife and mother, who, in the event of his death, would be reduced 
to absolute want. Added to this, full twenty times his presentiments 
were announced by the same symptoms, confirmed by the same events ; 
and did you know, like myself, the impressionability of Rabd—his pro¬ 
found faith in dreams, that strange superstition, in him excusable from 
the repeated motives that had given rise to it—you could form an idea 
of the physical and moral torture which he experieifced at this period. 

Rabd was from Tours. He had set out for the army at a lime when 
the giilitary costume exempted froitt the charrette rouge,*’ not from 
inclination, but from the imperious law of events. In less stirring times, 
in the miUsl of a quiet and regular society, Rabd, whase only fortune 
WHS a good education, would have become a remarkable man in any 
situation *of life. There existed in him an abundant source of imagina¬ 
tion, a singular aptitude for whatever commanded intellectual labour $ 
and above all, a wonderful power of elo(]uence, which would soon have 
.won him distinction. His gieat misfortune, however, was to find him-^ 
self under tlie necessity of adopting a career contrary to his reakafleb- 
tions. War, with its perpetual changes, its reverses, and hazard:}, was 
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of all things in the wofld the least adapted to him ; for though but 
young, and of an age when danger has least hold of the imagination, 
Rabd lield death in the greatest horror. Hence, for several year8,^he , 
made but a middling soldier, preferring rear-guards, without the ambitifin 
of advancement, and almost avoiding the opportunity to exchange his 
unwieldy musket for the sword of a non-commissioned officer, Not- 
Avithstandirrg this, by one of those sudden changes which the singularity 
of his character can alone account for and explain, an act of courage, 
a trait.of lieroism of which he was a witness, changed him in a day from 
the young timid volunteer, to a man of courage and gallant soldier. 

The revolution was quick, yet durable, and surprised all those ac¬ 
quainted with it. From that time Rabd was no longer the same man. 
That military routine which lie followccb but a few days previously with 
evident disgust became a necessity—all his ideas were con¬ 
centrated in this one point, and his energy became the nfbre intense and 
communicative, in proportion as it had previously slept and absorbed 
his faculties for years. Danger at times shook him, but it soon ^avc 
» way to his firm acquired resolution. One thing, above all, gave him 
assurance—the help of his good genius^ as he termed it—a hundred 
times appearing at his riglit—his left—and around him: he had seen 
his best friends fall at his side, struck with bullets or cannon shot, 
which appeared -destined for Iiim, while he had never bled: this he 
deemed an uniifianl-of good fortune. 

Rabe was made lieuleinanl of grenadiers in ISOl; I ilicn saw him at 
Tours, where he arrived on, leave for a month. A few days after his 
arrival there he married one of his cousins, who had nursed his aged 
mother during his absence. It was not a love-marriage, though she 
was beautiful, and of an amiable disposition; but from gratitude: for 
willi him, gmtitude, sfnd above all under such circumstances, he con¬ 
sidered as the purest and most exalted passion. We sliall frequently 
see how far their minds sympathised, and how far the real sensations of 
love were cstabJislied between tiiem, > 

The more I think of him, the more I regret ever to have known him! 

I believe I do not exaggerate my friendship for him when I assert, that 
had he lived, and had been placed in a situation favourable to the 
development of his brilliant qualities—which must have happened 
sooner or later—he would have shone among Na})oleon's most distin¬ 
guished generals. 1 have never hesitated to compare him to Iloche, 
whose premature death he partook, without enjoying, like him, the con¬ 
solation of having won a brilliant reputation in so few years. And this 
is not the only pofnt of resemblance: he possessed also something of 
the austerity of the Republican General in his countenance; and was, 
in my opinion, the true type or livihg portrait of D'Aumale or Mayenne, 
a souvenir of the middle ages, in all its purity. 

‘ His leave of^atsence expiring, he left Tours. In all the battles in 
which he was engfa^d, he gave new proofs of uncommon bravery, which 
were always atten^d with a remarkable good fortune. Neither sword, 
ball, nor bullet touched him, though he rather sought than avoided them. 
Hence, it was a saying amoijg his brother officers, that, with his good 
luck, he could not fail rising to distinguished rank in the army. He, 
however, without in any manner lessening his ardour in danger, dis¬ 
trusted this protection which the hazard of war afforded him. Sooner 
or Ijiter he saw an end to this series of military good fortune^ and which 
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he anticipated would be realised in one of those mortal wounds without 
recovery—a sudden death—a grape-shot in the* breast, or a bayonet 
tkrust in the heart. By degrees tins presentiment, at first vague and 
^ evanescent, took root in his imagination, and became habitual, and ren- 
dgred him a prey to hopeless misery, from the idea of the total help¬ 
lessness in which he should leave his mother, a young wife, and infant 
son, who possessed nothing in the world—tiie Revolution had robbed 
them of every resource—save liim ! He had a son whom he liad never 
seen, but whom he knew from the descriptions of its mother, 'as if he 
had a thousand times embraced him : for the pen of a mother exercises 
an illusion over the mind of him who understands it, much more powe^'" 
ful in effect than that which tlie most distinguished painter owes to his 
pencil and the magic of his coltiu^s. 

\ Such was tjje morbid disposition of Rabe at this period. We will 
now follow him to the issue of that bailie in which he was persuaded it 
w^s decreed that he sfiould die, 

CaptaiifRabd knew the Cantineer; he himself had often consulted ^ 
•her; and his own experience had proved to him that she possessed a 
strange talent at divination. This woman was on a stated day to con¬ 
firm or shake him in his belief. It was she, who luving been }»re- 
viously questioned by him as to his possible fate, bad always replied 
with a seii-c of deep regret—“ ’Tis possible—probablt^—I may not say 
—but ceiUmly—not yet—no, not yet !** • 

On her side liie woman was much altacheif to Rabth and would have 
given her life to relieve him ftom the wortn which consumed him. The 
Captain, fhorcover, had once saved lier life : he alone rescued Jier from 
a band of guerillas who would l*ave murdered her without mercy ; and 
this she liad never forgotten—a woman never forgets sucU ^ He 

now sent for her. 

She shortly appeared, sad and "downcast, and looked on him whose 
eyes appeared to search her very heart. A solemn silence ensued, such 
as precefles the responses of a chief juror to the^questions of the tribunal 
in a case of life and death. At last Rabfe began. 

“ Well, Mistress, to-morrow decides my fate !—but you speak not. 

I understand, and thank you! I prefer this mute confession to evasive 
insinuations, which would only render me a moment’s peace—’tis my 
oracle 1 1 can now brave the coming storm, and will prepare myself," 

The Cantineer now indulged a hope, or rather imagined, from these 
words, that there might be means of at least tranquillizing him ; she 
therefore began to recall to mind las weak points. • 

In the meanwhile, Rabd was walking silently to and fro in bis tent, in 
a state of profound redection. His^ountenance, the infallible mirror of 
bis mind (and ’tis the same with all people of strong feeling), reflected 
itself amid dark sliadows of regret, while in quick svccession thought 
followed thought. One might perceive that if the material being was 
there, in that plain of Austerlitz, now bo dark, so void to-day, and 
which another sun should endow with immortality to-morrow, the moral 
man, by the power of the imagination, had measured a space of two 
hundred leagues, and was in the Rue d’^gent at Tours, united with hi^ 
family. His heart melted at the sight of the beloved beings v4»Jhi*he 
was about to abandon ; a tear streaked hia cheek—the first and ^aat he 
had shed through life. 
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The Cantineer obsertnng this, endeavoured to sootlie his grief. 
“ Sir/’ said she, (hist thoughts were with his wife and mother.—He 
heard her not) “ Captain !'* she repeated in a firmer tone. 

He was still silent. She now approached and touched him. Rh 
turned, and finding she had observed his tears, replied, You imagit^e, 
perhaps, that *tis the^ear of death which thus unmans me?" 

“ Never!* replied she: “never could such an idea haunt one who, 
like yourself, has braved it a hundred times! There is no room for 
suspicion!" 

*‘At least 2 ^ou do me that justice. But, supposing others saw these 
rlears ? Babe, Rabt^," murmured he to himself, “ would you have it 
said you dreaded death, like a pale daunted coward ?*’ Then recol¬ 
lecting himself, “ Proceed—you 8 aid- 7 --t-" 

“ The cards, Captain, we have not iried the cards! “ 

“Well, let us to work ; arrange them." ^ 

She obeyed; and while re-assured in the expedient whicli she believed 
to have found, slie intended imposing on him, and prevent*'Fate from 
pronouncing what she lierself deemed irrevocable. 

The Cantineer, like another prophetic Meg Merrilies, half-bent in 
her low and broken chair, was seated over a furze fire and forming her 
ranks with the most scrupulous attention: now counting the cards—now 
regarding them whh an intense interest, although decided in falsifying 
the issue. But II 19 chief figure in this wild picture was the Captain, 
standing erect before her, with lus arms crossing his chest, his eyes 
expressive of the deepest .interest, wliile almost in breathless 
anxiety he followed attentively all her movements. He mi^ht at this 
moment, not inaptly, have been compared to a gambler, on whom the 
turn of a card was to award him a princely fortune, or eternal jierdi- 
tion. With iiim it was a question of deeper interest. 

“Stop!'* he exclaimed suddenly, you are deceived, there is a 
of spades^ which, instead of placing on the middle packet, you have 
placed to the left.” 

She replied not, but evidently chagrined at the observation, she 
continued. 


“ Now comes the crisis," said he, “ I shall now know ; but why so 
agitated, good woman ?—calm yourself. We yet may hope." 

“ 1 fear. Captain, 1 am mistaken—I have missed two cards.’* 

“No, no; I have watched and counted all in succession." 

We should mention here that, according to the system of the Canti- 
neer, all the spades were symbols of misfortune; and the ten of ^ades 
was, with her, an infallible proof of approaching death. Tills Rabd 
knew. 

“A momentr* exclaimed lie, “'you are again in error; tberc^ are 
yet three cards, and the ten of spades is one of them. Will it be the 
first, second, or ^ird My life hangs hy those three cards. In them 
lies the happiness of three persons,—my mother, wiie, and rcliild,— 
whom I love dearer than myself. Be witness, Heaven! Can I not 
penetrate into the secrets of fate? And why not ? But its course I 
cannot change. Now turn we^he first card ! ** 

^ V The seven of hearts!" cried he, in a stifled voice; “ the seven of 
hearts ^ Behold my chance diminished a third I Now hold I a mortal 
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duel with destiny 1 The parties are yet equal. Quick! the second 
card!—I’m in torture. Turn! turn!” • 

/ She tremblingly hesitated. 

Quick! the second, woman! and be it the ien of spades /—if 
n4)t I’m-» 

The second was Argine, the queen of clubs; and the third and last—- 
“Death and perdition!” exclaimed he. *‘Now farewell to all I 
love—farewell! Vile card, I curse thee ! from my soul I curse thee! ” 
And he threw himself in his chair in a state of exhaustion. 

In the evening the courier from France arrived. One must hav#*- 
lived a camp life or been present at St. Jean d’Acre, in Westphalia, or 
Moscow,—separated by the thousand leap^ues from one’s family, 
-Vto conceivejthe impatience arising from the delay ot a courier. The 
pleasure felt on receiving a long-expected letter, and, above all, the 
disappointment of hnn who receives the cold reply of “ For you 
nothing. Sir.” How in that moment do we envy a comrade with his 
•letter of four pages ! Question him as to friends, news, and home— * 
it is a sensation tar better felt than described: as to myself, 1 speak 
from experience ; and often would I have given twenty INdpoleons for 
a letter lost or captured in a convoy. A 

On this day Rab^ received two letters,—one from ^wife, the other 
from his mother,—both in a trembling hand, indicating illness and old 
age, on this occasion produced by the union of the two causes. 

“ *Tis singular,” said he, on entering his tent to read them more at 
heart, “ I*ncver experienced the sensations which now, I feel. Till 
to-day, a letter from Tours elated me beyond measure, and I now 
scarcely dare open what I hold without trembliqg.” 

At last he broke tlie seal and read,—the following passages are from 
that of his wife :— * 

“ You will perhaps say, my love, that I become superstitious,—that 
I allow Myself to be influenced by the presentiments of an idle dream ; 
but nothing, nothing save your presence can remove the ideas of 
death which liave tortured my imagination for some time past. At 
first I attached no importance to it, imagining that it arose from my 
too great anxiety about you; but now it has become a part of my life 
as it were, and pursues me continually. Whenever 1 think of you, my 
dear Rab^, and which I do each hour of the day, a voice whispers in 
my ear with ferocious irony, ‘ Weep! weep ! for thy husband is dead !’ 

** Last night, particularly, I had a frightful d^eam. Methought I 
beheld you pale, wdth loss of blood from a deep w'ound in your breast, 
ami^ a group of ofheers and generaig, and that I heard you call to me in 
a voice of agony—Adieu, Louise 1 Louise ! live to preserve our child 1 
adieu! These words awoke me; but ever since I h|ive been ill and 
melancholy, imagining that this letter may, finfl you no more. 
Think, therefore, my love! my life ! of the dreadful effect such ideas 
produces on me,—me, whose life is your life 1 And this thought, 
which clings to me like the image of yourself, that 1 shall bdiokl you 
no more! Should this state of suspense continue but for another 
month, and that I should find your death but true, I shall not 
I know and feel it! 
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It was my intention *lo'withhold from your mother all knowledge 
of tliiB subject, which miight bring her lo the tomb, weak as she already 
is, but she has anticipted me ; and this morning, with tears in her eyeo, 
she related to me a dream with which she had been cruelly aifectea. 
This 'dream, my love, was mine! mine to the letter! I could nf)t 
conceal my emotion, and we wept together. 

Now, Rabt;, if I am still dear to you, you must grant me what I 
am about to ask of you: you must ask leave of absence, which, if not* 
granted, allow me to join you in Germany, that 1 may see you. Con¬ 
sider, it is now several years since we parted,—my eyes alone must 
-convince me that you live. This I entreat of you, for my love, in the 
name of our dear child Eustace, whom I embrace daily—hourly, in 

S ^our name, and who asks when he ig^ay join the army of his papa as 
lis soldier? You cannot, must not refuse : my life depeijds upon it! 
*'Your mother already consents; she will in the mean while reside 


with mine, who, you know, loves her as a sister,’’and will treat her,as 


such. 


“ There is, by-the-by, a circumstance which I had withheld frpm 
you, fearing you might scold me: I will now no longer conceal it, in 
the hopes that it may influence your resolution in my favour. 

‘‘ You may remember that our old servant Tassy has the reputation 
of prophecying with cards. This morning, your mother in a fit of 
anxiety about you,,took it into her head to consult the oracle, Tassy 
thrice placed the cards, and thrice the len of spades was the last. She 
said nothing, but I well perceived she deemed it an unlucky card : this 
circumstance,.trifling as it may appear, made us more melancholy as to 
your fate.*’ c 

“ The ten of spades exclaimed Rabe, that fatal card ! always that 
card !—'tis like an omen of my doom ! Who now will ujibraid me for 
believing in the ah^vrddy o( diealns and the folly of card omens? 
Poor wretched mortality, that treats us with tlie indiflerence of con¬ 
tempt, all which burpassss its miserable intelligence!’* * 

fie continued to read ihe letter of his wife, then came that of his 


mother, which breathed throughout the same sentiments of a reniaikable 
exaltation, but modified by a tioiut of honour, and finished with this 
elegant sentence 

‘‘ If you cannot obtain leave of absence wiikovt dishonour to your* 
self renounce the idea; and if }ou mubt—as I believe it to be your des¬ 
tiny—if you must fall on the field ot battle, die without regret for us,— 
we shall not long sui^vive you. For your poor child, who most demands 
our compassion, your country will with pride adopt him whose father 
died in her defence.” ^ 

It is not necessary to state that his wife had not seen this letter^ 
which she would Jiave withheld from its destination, could she know the 
advice which it contained to her husband. 

A moment after. General Vandamme sent for him, and after giving 
him some orders for the following morning, invited him to supper, to¬ 
gether with his staff-ofiicerB. 

^ Among the gayest of the guests, immoderately so was Rabe ; faithful 
point of honour, he triumphed over his internal feelings; while 
he, m ^Aeral so grave and serious, was now remarkable for his quick 
sailies^nd satirical jokes. 
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The night was dark, and all was still in camp. Arrived at his 
tent, he thought he beheld an object in motion: approached and re¬ 

cognized the sybil, Dragon ! The sight of this woman, at this hour 
too, and her apparent sorrow, recalled in the Captain all hia previous 
lyisery. 

The Cantineer had followed him into his tent, where, overcome by 
weariness, he had thrown himself on his cloak; he asked the reason of 
her visit. 

“To save you!” she replied- 

Kabd made a convulsive movement, and half-raised himself on his 
liands ; his countenance in a moment wore the appearance of Axed 
t§ntion, “To save me ! explain yourself—all seems a dream to me*; 
explain; I listen ! ’* • 

% I must first observe,*’ said sBfe, “that should you not consent to my 
proposition, ^-morrow your fate is sealed, and at this hour you will bo 
cjkl and lifeless.'* ^ 

“ Witlit)ut one ray of hope ? *' 

“ Not one—all is against you.” , • 

“ What! die in the prime of life, and leave my family helpless and 
in misery ! Come what will, I consent,’* 

“ Tlier#* is but one means.” 

I accept, woman. What is’t ?** 

*Tis this: contrive a duel, with your foil buttoned and your pistol 
charged with blank cartridge, while the arms of your antagonist should 
he the reverse ; would you accept the cqmhat?'* 

“ Certainly not, the arms not being equal.” 

“Well, to morrow you duel^vvilli fate I Your decree'is issued, and 
your death certain should you go to battle! 

“Dishonour! woman—dishonour! and to me you purpose such !*’ 

A flash of indignation lent htm a fearful energy. Ho arose, and 
walking to and fro, repeated at intervals, “ Dislionour! dislionour! 
Rabe fly the field under a coward’s plea! ”, In vain the Cantineer 
pleaded in the name of his wife—his mother. 

“My mother! she would not thus have insulted me! Adieu— 
begone !” added he, after a moment’s pause. Wlien his martial ex¬ 
citement was somewhat calmed, “Adieu—adieu, I forgive you from 
my heart; you are woman and betray her weakness, without that 
higli-souled spirit which I have seen in woman. 1 forgive you; your 
motives are at least generous, inasmuch as that you are interested for 
my preservation. I forgive you freely, and should I fall, in memory of 
me accept this token of my gratitude,” 

Thus saying, he drew forth his watch, and presenting it to her, they 
pahed. 

It was now midnight. The Captain had placed ^fs portable chair in 
a manner to answer the purpose of a table, whde, seated on his port¬ 
manteau, lie began to write to his mother, his wife,.and son. The 
letter for his son was not to be opened until he liad attained his 
eighteenth year. It contained juilicious instructions and maxims o{ 
conduct, which it was hoped he would not fail to pursue, under tb^^jii^^ 
pression that the wishes of a dying parent are in general fulJMUfl mlh 
a religious exactness. Of the three, this letter was to him the most 
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paiuful to pen, and freqi^ntly he was so powerfully affected that it 
required all the energy of the man and the soldier to restrain his tears. 
Indeed the solicitude of a father for the welfare of a son, or grief in hia 
death, is of a nature perhaps the most sensibly felt, especially when m 
his last hour he feels himself doomed to separate for ever from thp 
object dearest to his earthly affections, in whom he hoped to behold the 
development'of all that was bright and promising, and whom he is 
about to abandon perhaps to an indifferent guardian or foolish pedants. 

Amid^such melancholy reflections, that which but a few hours before 
had created in him dreams of future hope and promise, now embittered 
J^s last hour, and tortured his soul with a grief which it would seem 
could survive his physical death and haunt him even in the tomb. ^ 

When he had concluded his correspupdence, it became a question 
whether he should transmit his letters Through the daily messenger, or 
wait the issue of the battle. His presentiments, however, tbe evil fore¬ 
bodings and obstinate fatality of me ten of spades^ still annoyed him ; 
while an inward voice, now stronger than ever, led him to udopt the 
ftfirst measure. On the morrow, therefore, at daybreak, he himself put 
them in the post. 

The night of the 4th December was horribly long, to one particularly 
in the French camp of Austerlitz. Rabd counted as it were the minutes 
in a state of the deepest anxiety, and four hours in this state appeared 
an age. Hence morning was welcome to him, as the battle would 
eventually decide hi! fate.< Contrary to the general principle of the 
condemned, he would have preferred immediate execution to a lingering 
respite. The inward conflict of his feelings, like a weapon of torture 
which aggravates the wound, painfully betrayed itself in his pale and 
haggard countenance. His eyes, now sunk in their orbits, bore a pain¬ 
ful contrast to •their gaj brilliancy of the past evening ; and from the 
gay, handsome soldier, he now seemed transformed into a mere “ no- 
tliingness of life,*' or, to speak less metaphorically, he was as one who 
had been the victim of a 4elinQUs fever with all its enervating symptoms 
and results. 

At last day broke forth, and the “ sun of Austerlitz ” shone in bril¬ 
liant grandeur amid the camp, displaying it in all the gorgeous pomp 
of martial array. Each regiment marched to its destined post in the 
most profound silence, in order to conceal as much as possible the 
Emperor’s plan of attack from the enemy. The last hour bel'ore a battle 
is of all perhaps the most solemn and imposing. There reigns as it 
were a visible pre-occupation in every countenance. It is not the fear 
of danger, but rather fearful anxiety caused by the uncertainty of one’s 
fate and that first law of nature, the desire of self-preservation, so natu¬ 
ral to man; for while the caxmon-bdil works its havoc and grape-shot 
thin the ranks, you will behold the same individual—lately so reserved 
and collected—gradually hecome all energy and enthusiasm ; amid the 
noise of drums, the smell of the powder (which excites even to intoxi¬ 
cation), these yery men will charge headlong and heedlessly, in full 
career, the compact square bristling with bayonets, the serried squadron, 
or the flaming and deadly battery. True it is, that if the spirit of ven- 
is any where excusable, ii is so in war—‘where it excites enthu* 
swrarj^gpFes courage to the moat irresolute, and energy to the most 
timid; ^ the of nation to nation is the most terrible and 

monaly 
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In the field Rab^ performed prodigies. A^undred times he exposed 
hia life with a reckless indifference, wlule the* shot flew harmlessly 
around him; one would have imagined him almost invulnerable, or 
under the influence of a spell, his escapes were so surprising. He had 
l)pen charged with a very difficult and dangerous task by the Emperor 
in person—to turn a position mounting two pieces of cannon, which 
dealt havoc among the ranks of his comrades. On his rnarch he per¬ 
ceived a veteran grenadier lying by the side of a ditch without any per¬ 
ceptible wound, and whom he, in the heat of the moment, stigmatized 
as a traitor and coward. The soldier suddenly turned pale from anger, 
and seizing his sword, he attempted to rise; his efforts, however, we?d 
fruitless, as he was in an agony of suilering from a wound occasioned 
by a spent cannon-shot. In tli^mean while Babd had advanced to the 
4;;eights with his company, and carried the position in the most gallant 
style, amid t?ie acclamations of several regiments posted in the plain. 
In this brilliant affitir the Captain was equally distinguished for his 
bravery aS for the skilful manner in which he led the assault. His 
companions in arms were unanimous in their praise; while the Emperor, * 
always enthusiastically alive to deeds of heroism in the field, on learning 
this, wiiile passing along the lines, addressed him with—Rab($, my 
brave fellow! you are chef de bataillon !** 

The buttle, as we too well know, was won and splendidly so. In the 
evening Rabd rejoined his brother officers in camp^ i7ho complimented 
him on his promotion. As to himself, he-was lost in astonfbhment 
while he thought on all that had passed, and still imagined himself 
under thef influence of illusion, or transplanted into a. new state of 
existence. He liadbut a confuted recollection of the events of the past 
evening and of the day’s achievements, for he had imagined himself 
thrice mortally wounded. By degrees, however, he collfected his scat¬ 
tered ideas, and became de factB a rational being, and called to mind 
his presentiments, the sybil, the fears of his family, and that infernal 
ten of spades which had so long tormented him. At last he began to 
ridicule his credulity and folly, and suddenly broke out into an immode¬ 
rate and inextinguishable fit of laughter. Observing this unusual burst, 
a score of his companions begged of him to render an account of all 
the drolleries which had happened to him, as this abrupt laugh had 
somewhat surprised them in the midst of a warm discussion on a false 
manoeuvre made by a certain general. 

If you mvet know,” said Rabe, still laughing, “ I'll out with it.— 
Listen !—An evil presentiment, which has been tlie torment of my life, 
foreboded tffat on this day—our proud day of triumphant victory—" 

Scarcely had he breathed these words when a ball stretched him At 
thefkr feet mortally wounded; and lie lay, as his Louise beheld him in 
her dreams, pale and faint from a deep wound in hjs breast amid his 
brother officers," • 

The ^enadier of the Old Guard, whom he had hastily stigmatised 
as a coward, had fatally revenged liis wounded honour. The card had 
foretold but too true—it was “ the bullet's billet," His unhappy mother 
died broken-hearted; while a year after his son was killed by the^ 
wheels of a carriage, and his wife married again. Alas, poor Rabe^ 
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ANSpDOTESOF DOM PEDRO AND THE BRAZILIAN 
MOCK-REVOLUTION OF 1831 .''' 

£x ungue leonem.” 

I SPENT the night from the 6th to the 7th of April, 1831, sleepless in 
my cot. Tlfe sultry air of the lower deck, in a temperature of 86° 
of Fahrenheit, was oppressive, and I fanned myself with an old 
Liverpool Courier, which also proved useful in keeping the numerous 
mosquitoes and cockroaches at bay. 

^ Having been to the Campo de Santa Anna on the preceding after¬ 
noon and witnessed the gathering of tlie mob, I naturally kept pondering 
on the state of affairs in the city, and l^st myself in conjectures with 
respect to the approaching crisis. The'lwo Commanders-in-chief of the 
British and French squadrons had agreed to send a forcl^ on shore in 
order to protect the property of their mercantile v'ountrymen. It was 
feared the Brazilians might sack and burn the Portuguese quarter of 
the town: boats were consequently prepared for landing a party of 
marines and blue Jackets at the Custom-House stairs, and for convey¬ 
ing a body-guard for the imperial family to San Christovao. if required. 
I therefore listened with some curiosity to the following dialogue:— 

Marine sentry on the poop, —Boat a-lioy ! Boat a-hoy ! 

Another, —Bosft’a-hoy! 

Voicffonthe water (with a strong nasal twang).—0 Seuhor Almi- 
rante e%ih a bordo ? (Is the Admiral on board ?) 

Sentry, —Boat a-lioy! 

Foice,—Quero fallar ad Sehhor Almirante! (I want to speak to the 
Admiral!) 

Quartermaster to the officer of the watch in the gangway. —A shore- 
boat coming alongside, Sir 1 

As 1 happened to be something of a linguist, I was constantly in 
request when the commanding officers of the ship needed an interpreter. 
Well knowing they would call me this time, I jumped out of my airy 
couch and began to dress. It struck three bells, (Ih. 30m. a. m.,) when 
the Midshipman of the watch came to tell me that the Commander 
(Captain Sinclair) would be glad to see me on the quarter-deck im¬ 
mediately. Tn hastening up the companion-ladder 1 perceived our 
worthy and gigantic executive over-towering two Brazilians in uniform. 
When the master-at-arms, with his lantern, dispelled the darkness in 
whicli the group stoqd involved, one proved to be Dorn Pedro’s half- 
brother, an extra scion of Bragan^a; the other was a Cavfllero of the 
Guarda da Honra. 

On our asking the gentlemen’s pleasure, the former, not knowing 
one single word of French, replied in Portuguese, “ I am the] Mar¬ 
quess of Cantagalld, First Chamberlain to the Emperor of the Brazils, 
who presents bis compliments to the Most Excellent Senhor Admiral 
Baker, and will feel exceedingly obliged to his Excellency to send some 
large boats (embarcaqo^s) to lie off San Cfaristovao, m readiness to 
receive him and the imperi{d family) and to take them all on board the 

WF^feplied, that his Majesty’s request should be instantly communi- 

* Continued from Part 111., 1634, p. 473. 
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Gated to our Cominander-in-clnef, who was living on shore under the 
church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, opposite the anchorage. The Noble 
Jtfarquess of Chanticleer *' then anxiously hoped the boats might be 
there before dayliglit; adding, that the Emperor was no longer safe in 
his palace, since all Lis guards had left him. 

The dead silence in wliich our good ship lay buried was now sud¬ 
denly broken by a shrill call, and by sundry boatswain’s mates piping, 
bellowing, and roaring through the hatcliways. A bustle ensued, 
similar to tlmt in a bec4iive when some mischievous person ihrusts a 
stick into it. The party who were going to land, in case of necessity, 
got themselves ready, and curiosity induced every body to turn out. 

The Admiral soon sent an order to despatch two armed boats, and to 
inform the French ComraandeK^jii-chief of it. The latter was also to bo 
^sked whether he was going to San Christovao himself, or how he in¬ 
tended to arrange matters ; since, according to the latest agreement, 
byth were to act stilctly in accordance. I was desired to accompany 
the acting Lieutenant (Forbes) for the purpose of translating the mes- 
•*Bage and the answer. • 

When we came on board the Dryade, a large double-banked 60-gun 
frigate, bearing the flag of the Kear-Admiral and Major-General Jean 
(xriveh we found all his Frenclimen on their legs. Although rather 
early (2’ii, a. m.) they were dressed as for full parade, and in high 
glee, llie flattering idea of seeing a new edition qF flieir own glorious 
“ irohjoura** published in tlie New World evidently filled them with 
the utniobt delight. We perceived it plainly enough, even in speaking 
to tl»e Cbntrc-Amiral and to Captain Le Tourneur, from whom wc 
learned that they Would likewise send two boats now, and an hour 
after their “ chalotqw moniee de plunevrs carronadt^^* in order to 
protect the embarkation of their Majesties, if by chance it should be 
opposed by the mob. • 

When we returned on board the Warspite, wc met our Commander-in- 
chief, accompanied by the Captain (Talbot). Both repaired to the 
French flag-ship, where a nocturnal naval and djjdomatic Cabinet 
Council was held. 


1 now stood leaning on the poop-nettings, and listened to the violent 
dash of oars produced by the four allied boats, which were hastily 
pulling towards the “Ilhados Ratos,’’ until they were lost in silence 
and darkness. The gloomy thoughts in which I was absorbed became 
gradually softened in admiring the natural beauties of the splendid 
liarbour. ^ , 

It was a lovely Brazilian night—not a breath of wind agitated the 
immense sheet of water around tjie colossal line-of-battle ship whose 
lofty rigging was swarming with emerald-green lucent fulgoras. But 
shoals of porpoises splashing, blowing, and frisking about frequently 
moved the smooth surface ; whilst a greedy shark ^ould now and then 
rush aFhis prey, leaving, like the fictitious fiery-dragon, a flaming track 
behind him, as he swept through the deep, which is, in that place, 
generally shining with luminous animal matter. The wonders of the 
starry heavens were displayed to mu«h advantage in the dark blu^ 
tropical sky, where the dazzling antarctic constellations chiefly a^jrg^Sea 
the eye of the European observer. 

The moon, in her last quarter, had risen and threw an uncerQiin and 
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melancholy lustre on the orange groves of the 6 ragan 9 a shore. Our 
Great Northern Bear stretched its sparkling tail right over the huge 
Organ Mountains; and the brilliant Cross of the South was falling, 
rapidly upon the singularly-shaped enormous granite masses which 
surround the sweet Bay of Botafogo,—celestial omens of Dorn Pedro’s 
downfall—for that sovereign instituted the order of the Cruziero when 
he founded his new empire ten years before. 

Those among my readers who are not acquainted with the localities 
of Bio de Janeiro ought to know that the imperial palace of Boa 
Vista or San Christovao was lying half an English mile from the 
beach, and four miles west of the city. The latter was situated in a 
straight line between it and our ship. It was a round-about way by 
water, and more than seven miles’ pull,^th a strong ebb-tide running. 

The arrival of our expected illustrious refugees was long,preceded by 
that of several Portuguese merchants and officers, who came to seek an 
asylum against assassination. But the Admiral dbsired me to explain 
to them that he and the Minister had agreed to remain perfectly neutral 
in any struggle that might ensue between the Lusitanian and Brazilian 
parties, and he requested them to leave the ship instantly. They went 
away in consequence, amidst much lamenting, and exclaiming, “ Bum 
Jesus e Maria ! San Jost$ e Santissima Trinidade !! ” 


I became affected'by these painful transactions, and advised the poor 
fellows to keep tfierpselves quietly in their boats (jalluas) at a short 
distance from us; assuring them that they were secure for the moment 
whilst lying under the guns of the British flag-ship. 

That night appeared to us very long,—full of curiosity as we" all were. 
Not knowing then the true state of afl'airg, we fancied them much worse 
than they really happened to be, and we counted ihe half-hourly “ bells” 
with the utmost impatience. The peaceable call of our sentries, All’s 
well!” together with the corresponding “ Ho bon quait!” of the sentinels 
of the Dryade frigate, sounded, indeed, very discordant to our ears; 
for we considered that the city at this very moment might be plunged 
in anarchy and bloodshed. 

But the thundering report of the forecastle gun saluting the break of 
the seventh day of April was listened to with delight by all hands. 
The short tropical twilight soon vanished before the golden rays of the 
sun, which rose in glorious brightness from behind the palmy hills of 
the beautiful “ Praya grande.” 

Whoever was fortunate enough to possess a spyglass, wiped it care- 
’ fully and looked with ^nxiety fur the returning boats. At last they hove 
in sight whilst pulling around the fortified Ilhadas Cobras, 

Both Admirals shoved off to recqnnoilre and to greet their distin¬ 
guished guests; after which they hastened back to the Warspite, 'in 
order to receive tl^em with due honours on board. An imperial guard 
of Royal Marines wfere turned out, and all the officers in their “ roast 
beef coats *’ appeared on deck. •> 

It struck one bell ( 8 h, 30m. a. m.) when the second barge, with the 
Braganqa family, arrived. 

Admiral Baker went down the accommodation-ladder to assist the 
out of the boat; but Dorn Pedro, with his usual presence 
of pulled her back by her gown, saying, in Portuguese, Re- 
co^eoti/my dear, you have no breeches on!” He then turned to 
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our Captain, who was with them, and called for a chair to have her 
Majesty hoisted in. That officer touched his c^cked-jhst in regretting 
^hat such an article was not to be had, and assured him that the ladder 
hvas quite safe. Dom Pedro exclaimed, however, angrily,'** Mais elle 
n'a point de pantalons*!" His sister, the Marchioness of Lould, now 
ftspectfully scolded her ** cher frhre,’* for making a noise about 
such a bagatelle," and swore she had been hersmf^tbe other day, 

sans cale^ons," up and down this very ladder, and never experienced 
the least inconvenience. The Empress, upon this, took the Admirars 
arm and ascended it, whilst her careful and august husband kept 
grumbling about the catastrophe. 

The guard presented arms, two drummers vibrated their sticks, and a 
harmonious band struck up the National Hymn of Dom Pedro's own 
composition, when Amelia pf^^her foot on the quarter-deck of His 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Warspite. 

It was rather a painful sight to observe that unfortunate Princess 
dressed ip mourning, leaning on our worthy chief, whose expressive 
countenance betrayed the utmost sympathy with her fate. She looked « 
deadly pale, and some tears dropt from her gentle eyes, tier fair 
youthful locks, agitated by a slight land-breeze, mingled with the long 
silver hair of the gallant veteran. She passed however on with an 
effort of dignity, although with tottering steps, by the front of the 
Eoyal Marines. On her arrival at the cabin door, the French Admiral 
stood forth to receive her, as our’s liad to hand the Queen of Portugal 
up the ladder. The Empress was wholly overpowered at meeting that 
old acquaintance. The weather-beaten* amphibious warrior had been 
aide-de-camp to hejr late father Eug&qe Beauharnois, during the ex¬ 
pedition to Moscow: he had (iften held her m his arms when she was 
a child, and was now himself rather moved. ^Slie stretclied her hand 
towards him,—he shook it heartily, whispering with emphasis, “Cou¬ 
rage! je vous en prie. Courage! resignation!" But she sobbed 
aloud,—sunk down on a sofa,—laid her head-on cushion,—hid her 

sweet face with a handkerchief, and bittaVy. ^ 

Young Donna Maria, likewise dressed in black, with her aunt and 
some ladies in waiting, fo|lpwe(|^rynext. All looked miserable and 
frightened, as if they had ghost the stairs. Our hero tlien 

made his appearance, flf wore a brown frock coat and a round hat, 
carried a big stick in his hand, and seemed to be perfectly composed 
and batibfied. When he reached Ids disconsolate spouse, he gave her 
a kiss, and said, “ Be quiet 1 you will see your mamma again very soon !" 

The great distress of the Eilnpresa, as 1 was *aflerwards told by 
Cavallero of the auite^ aros^t from Uer having only a few days before^ 
discovered that she was encem^e. • She put her husband in mind of it 
when he first talked fo her of abdicating, and entreated him, with a 
flood of tears, to temporise and to consider that he going to destroy 
the claims of her expected child. But Dom Pedro stoj)ped her short, 
exclaiming impatiently, “ No! no! let us be off! (Nao—nada, vamos 
embora!)" And drily advised her to pack her traps together as fast as 
she could. 

* Meaning to say, ‘'cakqons" (drawers); he being at that time not 
French scholar. 
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We learned from our ofecers who had been away in the boats, that no 
one opposed the embarkation of their Majesties. About twenty people 
were assembled at San Christova6, and uttered some yells and hisse**, 
without further molestation. 

Tha Admiral’s barge had been prepared for the reception of the 
illustrious party; but the Emperor refused to step into it on account of 
its having aegun mounted, which he desired to have struck. He then 
chose the second barge, which was without one, evidently because he 
wanted to furnish to liis future historians a strong proof that he em¬ 
barked fearless of the Brazilians. 

Thus we had them on board at last. It was interesting to observe the 
impression which the arrival-scene produced on the nerves of the nume¬ 
rous naval spectators. Most of the officers looked on with a sort of grave 
curiosity,—a lew seemed to be moved^but a great many of the crew 
were blubbering on perceiving an enijircss so much disirened. All had 
seen her sixteen months before as a haj)py bridt., passing in a frigate 
close by our larboard side, amidst cheering, saluting, and bcl{ ringing; 
and Jack now felt real compassion for her disaster. Tears were rolling 
down the furrowed cheeks of the hardy old quartermasters, and a violent 
blowing of the olfactory organs resounded “ tore and aft." 

H. B. M. ship Warspite soon got excessively crowded with sundry 
people of the suite,” and refugees of various tlescrifitions, who clung 
to the Imperial fiwnily. The immense luggage of high and low, which 
by degrees arrived ih Bri^sh and French man-of-war boats, was hoisted 
in and crammed every corner. Dorn Pedro showed himself very busy 
in overhauling his coimlless chests, cases, and boxes, many of which he 
fetched Ijimstdf up the accommodation-ladder. He ran to and fro, 
quarrelled with his chamberlains, scolded his domestics, hailed people 
alongside, and.madc a ^eat noise. 

It is well worth remarking, that there were new frames fastened to 
the sides, and fresh pieces of wood stuck to the botlom of liis principal 
leathern trunks in order, to prevent their being chafed whilst knocking 
about, and to keep dry when standing in the wet. They were thus 
carefully prepared for a sea-voyage, doubtless in secret, by Doin Pedro 
himself, who was fond of playing the joiner, as my reader shall see by 
and by. This wood-work, which must have taken him a considerable 
time to do, is, I trust, a very plain evidence in favour of my assertion— 
that his Majesty's departure was premeditated. 

He certainly proved an excellent actor in this liistoricalj farce of his 
own composition, which, however, he could well risk to bring on the 
Brazilian stage. Hb knew his audience sulficiently after having lived 
twenty-three years in tlie country of the Caibras, 

The report of guns firing, which about noon proceeded from "the 
Campo de Santa Anna, excited our curiosity. It was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that GenertilLima had fetched the ex-Emperor's son from San 
Christovad, and shown him to the troops and people assembled, by 
whom he was cheered and saluted. 

Dom Pedro’s abdication, written with his own hand at 3 h. 30 m, a.m., 
and transmitted to that military Governor of the capital, was read by 
to each coxps separately. It was couched in the iollowing terms:— 
^"feAvailinff myself of the right which is granted to me by the Con- 
etitutiQPf 1 declare that 1 most willingly have abdicated in favour of my 
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exceedingly beloved and worthy son the Seillfor Dom Pedro de Alcan¬ 
tara. , 

“ Boa Vista-, April the 7th, 1831, in the tenth year of the Inde- 
• pendence and Foundation of the Empire, 

(Signed) “ Pediw.''* 

The news of his abdication was received in the Campo with enthusiasm, 
both by the soldiers and tije mob, who shouted—** Viva o 6 enhor Dom 
Pedro Segundo ! Imperador Brazileiro !” “ Viva a heroica na^aO Bra- 
sileira!’* 

All the foreign ambassadors, envoys, and ministers came on board 
the Warspite in the afternoon, for the purpose of holding a Council in 
our ward-room. They agreed to send an address to the authorities on 
shore, in which they alluded tq^the present crisis, and claimed for their 
countrymen the most explicit e^oyment of the law of nations, to which 
they were offtitled by existing treaties, and the customs adopted in 
civilised countries, &c. &c. 

"This note was signed by all of tliem on the rudder-head, and directed 
,lo the Members ol' the Brazilian Government; but it was then, rather 
uncertain whether their Excellencies would tunr out white, black, or 
yellow. 

The ex-Imperador Dom Pedro Primeiro had rigged himself in the 
meantime vn bourgeois^ and took his position between the two scuttles 
on the quaiter-deck. Here he stood prepared for deceiving all those 
diplomatic characters wlio emerged from the deep by the companion- 
ladder. He returned their oilicial bov\b^with a slight nod, but stooped 
himself down before the Nunzio of the Pope, the Archbishop of Tarsus. 

That cunning Itakan apostle arrived only a short time before, with a 
view of catching some “ gold fishes” m the Brazilian seas, merely to 
gratify the appetite of St. Peter’s heir. His neft were, however, thrown 
in vain, and he nc\er liad one single bile. 

As soon as the whole medley of politicians had surrounded Dom 
Pedro, Jie began to deliver a sort of speech, \ 14 l 1 ilst holding one hand in 
Ids breeches pocket, and twisting with the other his formidable nius- 
tachios. He spoke to them for more than a quarter of an liuur in tole¬ 
rable good French, and seemed to be in excellent humour. We heard 
him say among other less significant things— 

“ Je me suis attendu h une revolution dans ce pays-ci, d'apres cc 
qui 6 toit arrive I'annee passee en France, J’y songeois avant d’aller 
aux Mines. J*ai ete tralii depuis long temps, Lcs Brtjsiliens ne 
in’airacntpas ; ils me regardent comme Porlugais. Maisje n’ai jamais eu 
pour de ces gciis-I^; je me suis monlre avant-hier Tlans los rues pendant 
qu’on sc donuoit des coups de poignard de tous les cdtes. Qu'est-ce 
quff j’aur^is pu faire lorsque le ^euple assemble dans le Champ de 
fcainte Anne eut I’audace tie me proposer de renvoyer mes Ministres ? 
Je n’avois point de troupes pour disperser une grtfhdc foule comme 
cela. ^oi j’etois pr^t k me niettrc k la tfite de ma garde—mais elle 
m*a quitte.” 


* Usando do direito que a ConstituigaO me concede declaro que hei muito volim- 
tariamente abdicado ua Pescoa de Meu uiuito^amado e presado iilbo, o Seuhor Pom 
Pedro de Alcantara, ' 

Boa Viiita, 7 de Abril 1S31, decimo da ludependcncia e do Imperio. 
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At those remarkable vAynh he hailed four soldiers who were lying in 
a state of torpor stretched on deck close to our main-mast: 

O JoaO, o ManoSl, o Antonio, o Luiz !" 

He put them with considerable difficulty on their legs, drew them up 
in a line, seized them by their shoulders, dressed them like a drill-' 
Serjeant, and continued— ' 

Oui, A^essieurs!—toutes mes troupes m*ont quittd exceptd ces 
braves gar^ons." 

Upon this he turned all around and exclaimed smiling —** Messieurs 1 
Voilk lef reste de mon armde!—Qu*est-ce que je pouvais faire cohtre 
lepeupkf'* 

As, however, none of all the distinguished diplomatists ventured to 
reply to this “ popping the question,*' he added with much satisfaction— 
Eh bien ! j'ai abdiqud en faveur ditf mon ^iils qui est nd au Brtfsil; 
on Ta proclamd Empereur ce matin !*’ ^ ^ 

Here he dismissed his political audience with ^ short bow, and with¬ 
drew into the Admiral's cabin. 

Our ship's carpenters and sail-makers exhibited all this time their 
genuinb skill and quickness in cutting, sawing, hammering, boring/ 
and driving nails, in order to build apartments, to rig screens, and to 
sling cots or hammocks. Nothing could exceed the zeal and good 
management of our young Captain, which was fully displayed in accom¬ 
modating that c^owd of uninvited guests who threw themselves upon 
him, for board and lodging.'* It would have been “ confusion \vorse 
confounded,** if that smart and true-blooded British officer had not 
kept such excellent order arfiung the multitude of strangers, which 
amounted to upwards of one hundred and fifty persons of all ranks, ages, 
and sexes. His own cabin, consisting of two partitions, assumed the 
character of an Eastern harem, filled as it was with Portuguese, Bra¬ 
zilian, German, French, and negro females, who were holding the offices 
of ladies in waiting, governesses, handmaids, and clianil>ermaids, dry 
and wet nurses, or washing-women, to all the cliHerent Majesties, High¬ 
nesses, and Excellencies. The oldest serJeant of the Royal Marines 
got promoted to the rank of an acting Kislar Aga, or quasi Chief of 
Eunucljs. He was ordered to keep a sharp eve upon the door of that 
floating seraglio; where, moreover, a vigilant sentry was posted, who 
with his ramrod fended off the male part of the community. 

My curiosity to see what the “Caibras** on shore were about induced 
me to jump into one of the boats in which the foreign Corps Diplo¬ 
matique were returning to llie capital. Dressed in a plain coat, I 
hoisted a cockade, took a riding-whip with a hidden dagger in my hand, 
as a guard against ** murder and sudden death," and steered right for 
the Campo de Santa Anna, or Campu d’Acclama^ao as it was hitherto 
called, 

'I'he first charaoteristic sign of the time which struck my eye was the 
inscription—Campo da H^nra!’* (field of honour,) traced with char¬ 
coal in immensely large letters on the white wails of the Palacete 
(pavilion) which is in the Centre of that vast square. The encampment 
of the troops and armed mob was north of the building, their right wing 
^eaned against the Senate-Hout^. 

^^^^Upefson who was not aware that even military fortitude is to be 
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found in the catalogue of Brazilian virtues,knust have been utterly 
astonished to see all those good men setting up as/teroesy for they 
were literally covered uitli wreaths and* nosegays Af laurel, which they 
' wAre twined about their temples, or stuck in their button-holes. 

^ Both warriors and citizens appeared to be exceedingly pleased, and 
wore forming groups around Orators or radicalImprovisatori,” who 
told them in doggrel verses the unexpected news, that by thei^ Undaunted 
bravery they h^ delivered their country from tiie yoke of a tyrant, and 
were now deservedly crowned with the emblems of victory. 

. Even the new military Governor distinguished himself by an eloquent 
‘‘ Ordem do Dia," (order of d&yO which was read to the multitude*. 
He said, fur insUince— 

Yes, beloved fellow-citizens! our native land is free, and you are 
covered with laurels: your nanft^\will be looked upon with admiration 
ii? the impartUl history of nations, and will remain registered down to 
the remo^st posterity in the archives of our country. Your children, 
your grandchildren will bless your memory in saying to their contem¬ 
poraries fufl of pride—‘ Our Jathers stood in the. field of honour on 
the sexenih day of April!* Your noble conduct, your prudenefe and 
courage, which you displayed in such an heroical resolution, will excite 
the admiration of your countrymen and the amazement of foreigners— 
nay, even France, owx Liberty-teacher —(nossa M^slrada Liberdade)— 
must have occasion for envying in her disciples a glory^which she never 
yet ac(^uired during the menioralile epochs of her political reform, &c/’t 
I got quite bewildered among so many sArarthy Catos, who were 
sucking Bu^ar-cane and drinking cachace>to keep their patriotic steam 
up—rather unlike Addison’s “ beau ideal !”—therefore, elbowing my 
track through the crowd, I hastened to the gallery of the adjacent 
Senate House. • 

About a hundred legislators belopging to both chaml)ers were as¬ 
sembled. The** Capelau Mor," or Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, vvas in 
the chair. They had just accomplibhed the election of three Provisional 
Regents T the Marquess of Caravellas, GeneraPLima, and the Senator 
Verguciro. Doubt, fear, care, and apprehension were clearly painted 
on the countenances of the majority. The usual order and decorum 
was destroyed by the pressure of the moment: armed citizens would 
talk d la Franpaise from the galleries to the Senators oii tlieir benches; 
and a piece of copper money wa,s thrown at the nose of some unpopular 
member of the legislative body of the Brazilian empire. 

(To be continued.) 


* lAoclamatioa of Major-General Jos^ Joaquim de Lima e Sylva. 
t ** Sim, amados concitadaos, a patria eatSi libre e Vos sois cobertos de loYros; vossos 
nomeu vod apparecer com admiragfiO na historia imparcial das naQods, e ficarao regis- 
tados td a mais remota postendode no archivo da patria. V’^ossos filhos, vossos netos 
VOS abeiKjSaraO dizoudo aos sens contemporaneos cheios de ufania —* Nossos pais 
ebtiveraO no campo da honra no dia sete d'Abril T Vosso nobre comportamento, vossa 
prudencia e coragem em tao heroica resolugaO farad a admiragad de vossos concitadada 
e 0 pasmo dos estranhoa ; e talvez que a Franga. a Koasa Mestra da Liberdade, tenha 
que invejar em seus discipulos huma gloria que ainda naOteve nas epocas niemorave'is 
de sua regenerogad,” &c. 

U. S. Jounn. No. 74, Jan. 1835. 
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THE order-tiook; or naval sketches. 

BY JONATHAN OLDJUNKi R.N. 

No. III. 

« Order is Heaven's first law.** 

“ By the Right Honourable Lord Keith, K.B., Admiral' of the Red and 
Commander-in-Chief of a squadron of bis Majesty's ships and vessels 
employed, and t6 be employed, in the Channel Soundings, or wherever 
else his Majesty's Service shall require, &c. &c. 

You are hereby required and directed to proceed, without loss of time, off 
Brest, and deliver the accompanying despatches to Sir Harry Neale, who 
you will find in Douvernenez Bay: hailing done so, you will proceed off 
L'Orient, and communicate with Capfain Ricketts, of his^^itfesty's ship 
Vengeur, You will then continue your course to Basque Roads, and 
having delivered the accompanying despatches to Isord Amelius Beauclerk, 
you will obey his orders and instructions for your future proceedings. * 

“ Given on board the Queen Charlotte, in Cawsand Bay, 

“ Keith, Admiral. 

“ To Captain HandsaiU Commander of H.M.S. Tormentor. 

By command of the Admiral, 

“ James Meek, Sec.'* 

[Verbatim Obpy.— J. O ] 

It used to be a pleasant sort of life during the war, on board one of the 
small cruisers in the Channel carrying despatches from the Goniinander- 
in-Chief to the various squadrons on the different.stations. There was 
no long, lazy backing and filling off'an enemy’s ])ort on the recon¬ 
noitre, but a peep here*and a peep there ; in port and out of ])ort within 
a few hours ; half a hundred commissions to execute for old sliipmatcs 
and friends before we sailed, and twice as many to perform when we 
returned. Like the IJpiisehold troops, the Cliannel blades \^re prin¬ 
cipally in a married or a marriageable state ; and as the ships ot the 
line very seldom quitted their stations, the Channel Gropers,” as 
the cruisers were called, formed a sort of go-between—a kind of 
butter-boats to go to market and carry letters; to got dirty linen 
washed, and numerous similar ofliees, for those who had become 
something like fixtures within the very ports of France, and whose logs 
generally presented the same unvaried diary,— , 

** The wind at west, or thereabout; 

Nothing come in, and nothing gone out.'* 

I have mentioned tlie letters—ttliat was indeed a task—the,very 
labour of Hercules to the memory ; for not only had we to convey the 
tender remembraiyjes between husbands and wives,—and the loving, 
moving, melting epistles of youths and maidens,—but there were also 
the strictest injunctions, ** if possible,’* to deliver them personally. 
•• I say, Oldjunk, you’ll try and call upon Mrs. Snooks with my letter. 
Poor thing, now that she’s lonely, she will be so pleased to see any one 
that has seen’ me. You have fio occasion to tell her I*ve not been quite 
trim, as it regards my health. Poor thing, it would grieve her, 
you know. Now, my dear fellow, see her if you can j she's all sensi- 
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bility and that sort of thin^, and, I have no aoubt, is extremely melan« 
choly during my absence.’* , 

, ^ Poor Snooks ! (be was a marine officer.) T called with his letter, 

but the mourner was not at home. In the front of the Government- 
House, however, I met this delicate creature of sensibility, blooming 
like a damask rose, and almost as beautiful and frail. She was hanging 
—literally hanging on the a^m of a dashing Post Captain, wIjo had 
soothed licr melancholy; for slie was smiling a thousand sweets, and 
looking angels at her gallant admirer. I 

“ Oldjunk!” exclaimed the bluff old Master of the-*• you’ll call 

at my house,—I have not got time to write. Tell the old woman I 
* get no more rest than a ground-tier butt : kiss the girls and thrash 
the boys all round; and bring me out a couple of bundles of the best 
pound pigtail, my hearty. Now mind, don’t forget; d’ye hear? Kiss the 
pigtail and bilag out the girls! No ! no ! 1 mean kiss the girls and 
bring me the pigtail I--best pound pigtail, or 1 wouldn’t give a ebaw 
foP it,’^ • 

I visited the kind-hearted old lady and her lovely family; and each 
one almost overwhelmed loe with questions relative to the welfare of 
their brave and excellent father, whose picture hung over the mantel¬ 
piece, and was frequently referred to when inquiiies were made as to 
* iiow he looked when 1 last saw him.' The boys were fine, jolly, 
Bdcchu'—likc young lellows; the giiis were budding Hebes, opening 
into the beauty of womanhood. I did not tlu’ash the boys ; indeed it 
would have been a dangerous experiment: but I did kiss the girls, as 
in duty buiiud to obey orders. And oh ! the dear, delicious, lovely, 
romping little rogues, they kissed me ngain and again, on condition 
tliat -‘‘I carried all the Kisses to flieir honoured father.’' A pretty job I 
should have had of it! * • 

“ Mr. Oldjunk, may I presume vpon your kindness?” said a pale- 
faced, delicate, and not unliandsome Midshipman, “ 1 know my mother 
will try apd see you if she can, 1 have put a latter for her in the bag, 
but she will liardly be induced to w.iit for it. Should you see lier, Sir,” 
—and liis voice became tremulous, whilst a tear stood quivering in hia 
eve,—‘‘Should you see her, Sir, tell her that I am well, and—happy.” 
Ills look gave the falsehood to his assertion, lie was neither well nor 
happy: the cockpit of a line-of-liattlc ship was not suited to his sensi¬ 
tive mind and weak frame. On my arrival 1 purposely sought his 
mother, the widow of a late commander. The windows of her resi¬ 
dence were closed,—the house presented an appearance of gloom; the 
door was opened by a female in black, who had been weeping. With¬ 
out waiting for invitation I entered the parlour, and saw a long black 
coffin* dimly lighted up by tlie glimmering of a single candle: the 
widow' was a corpse!—the youth was indeed an orphan! lie did not, 
however, mourn long: his mother had been tlic only earthly tie that 
bound liim to existence. The intelligence of her death loosed the 
bonds, anSl hia gentle spirit •uon joined his parent's in the realms of 
bliss. 

“ Au’m thinking, Le-tenant Oldjunk, yeill may-be just caa’ upon Mrs. 
Pinchem, as it is inair than probable ye’ll be ganging that way to the, 
Vi-talling-Office. I’ve sent her a sma’ case of cordials, which yeU be 
canny enough to keep clear o’ the Coostum-Hoose, and leave at^ the 

K 2 ■ 
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office of the maister cooper for Mrs. P/s special attention, Au’m 
thinking, Le-tenant 04cljunk, that Mrs. P. *11 may-be have a few things 
to send oot to me, which au’m sure, as they’ll no tak up much roorp, 
ye’ll put in yer own cabin, that they may come in parfait security. TeB 
her tt> keep the children orderly and bonnie, but to avoid an unne¬ 
cessary expenditure. She must just look well to the stocks, and mirld 
the turns o’ tlje market, for prize-money is getting vera scal’ce, and 
these are no* the times to be playing tlie spendthrift." 

Mr. Pinchem wa»the Purser of the-, and as I had received 

some attentions from him, (which, however, cost him nothing,) I 
executed his commission with fidelitv. Mrs. P. was an exact counter¬ 
part of her liusband, and the children were what might be 

expected as the issue of such a coiipj^; they were like purser’s dips. 
“Ye’re vera good, Maisther Auldjunk, to giveyerael sac much fashious 
trouble to come to see an auld wife and tlie wee bit bSirns; but ma 
puir dear Pinchem would no be content if be did na come to partcecu- 
larities. Ye*ll just tell him, Mdis«ter Auldjunk, that Sanders requires 
new breeks for the rent—and that word rent reminds me, Maisther 
Auldjunk, that the landlord has raised the rent of the habitation, uljjch 
ye'll be good enough to notify to my ])uir dear Pinchem. Donald 
must ha’ new shoon, and there’s a rise in tlie price of leatlier, Maggie’s 
clothes are falling into a sad pickle—and the word pickle caas to my 
mind that the likrncss-cask has tumbled to pieces through the bursting 
o’ the hoops ; and the word hoops jogs my memory that Janet has got 
the hooping-cough : and so ye see, Maisther Auldjunk, that one thing 
begets another, which joostifies the saying, that 'tvva heads are better 
than ane.' I*ve a ween bit things to send ma puir dear Pinchem, 
Maisthft Auldjunk; they’ll no tak vera much room, and my puir dear 
Pinchem saj-^ ye’ll just be good enougli to put them in yer caabin for 
him. Au’m sure we’re baith greatly obligated to you, Maisther Auld¬ 
junk. I’ll send them aboard by Peters." 

“ Well, I’m blessed,-Mr. Oldjtink,*’ said Peters, on my going down 
to the boat, “if that’ere old woman arn’t done it nicely! Why, the 
gig’s chock full fore and aft; there’s hardly depth to dip tlie loom of 
our oars." (Peters had been promoted to the second oar in the captain’s 
gig.) “And they do say there’s a wee bittock mair to come,'* 

The gig was, indeed, stowed to repletion. “ Where have all these 
things come from?*’ inquired I,the perspiration starting at every pore. 

“Why, it’s that 'ere catermaran, jack-looking lady, Mr. Oldjuiik," 

replied Peters, “ the purser's wife, of the-, and she says it’s all 

to go into your cabin. If it does, then I'm blessed if a cockroach 
could squeeze liis toe in arterwards, and close stowage too." 

“And more coming?” I exclaimed in an agony, measuring with my 
eye the bulk of^the articles, and comparing it with the dimensions of an 
18-gun brig’s cabin; “ for heaven’s sake jump in and let us shove off ! 
* A ween bit things !* why that woman's conscience is like a boatswain’s 
gentility, d-d hard to find." 

“ I’ve a little thousand packages abaft there for you, Sir,” said Peters, 
“but if you please. Sir, 1*11 displain aU about ’em when wc gets aboard : 
^nly I’m blessed if I arn’t seen somebody, Mr, OIdjunk,—though for 
the'Tnatter o* that, mayhap you have seen them too.” 

who?" inquired I; but no matter now. Bear a hand and 
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shave the boat off, or we shall get swamped with the * ween bit things, 

and be d-d to • 

/ “ Well, but its curious artcr all, Sir,’* rejoined Peters, “ that that 
■ beautiful little hooker that run into the Souiicl last night,—the craft we 

were all admiring on. Sir, should belong to-” 

“ Sink the craft!” exclaimed I, peevishly interrupting him. “Do as 
you are told, Sir,—shove off!’' 

Peters stared at iny vehemence, and immediately obeyed the orders 
that had been given, merely saying, ‘‘Aye, but if they sinks tins craft, 
we mayn't be there to save 'em.’* 

A vague idea of what the honest fellow meant now crossed my mind, 
and I carelessly inquired what the vessel he had alluded to was 1 

“ She’s a yaclit, sir,” replied the coxswain, “ and formerly was a 
Yankee privateer. Her boat lay alongside the gig, Sir, and has only 
just shoved off. Th^ men say she’s the fastest tiling that ever swum, 
that she runs away from the wind, and nothing Ml stop her.” 

“ WhaVs her name, and who does she belong to?” said I. 

• “ Her name’s the Saucy Jack/* replied the coxswain ; “ but I'forgets 

the title of the nobleman as owns her.’* 

“ It is the Earl of -/* said Peters, naming our mutual patron, 

and affecting the utmost indifference, though it was evident he did not 
feel it—“ I seed Lady Caroline in the boat with another gentleman, 
not the Earl, and there hlie is a-heaU of us; tliough I’m blessed, Mr. 
Oldjunk, if them fellows arn’t a going to erdss the Devil’s Bridge, and 
the water has been breaking this hour.” • 

“ For the love of God, men, give way!” I exclaimed. “What 
madness or folly could induce tiicm lo make so rasli an attempt?—Give 
way, my good fellows, and there*s a glass (if grog a-piec* for you 
directly wc get on board.” 

The Tormentor was lying well up to Drakes Island, in Plymouth 
Sound, and the gig was ronndmg^Stoneliouse Point, when Peters called 
my attention to the fact of the yadit’s boat ’attempting lo cross tlie 
ledge of rocks between Diake’s Island and the main, known by ibe 
name of the Devil’s Bridge. It was nearly low water; the ebb of a 
spring-tide, Iiowever, still setting strong against a southerly gale tliat 
was blowing directly into the Sound, (the Breakwater had not then 
reached the surface by several feet,) and the troubled current broke 
loftily ihougli not continually, except on the reefs that run from the 
shore, and offered a permanent resistance. The yacht had brouglit up 
more towards Cawsand Bay, and her boat’s crew were endeavouring to 
save tbe distance of pulling round Drak(i’b Island, for the double pur¬ 
pose of lessening their own labout and keeping the last drain of the 
outward tide. Peters had instantly seen their danger; and for myself, 
it would be utterly impossible to cxjiress the agony cU mind I endured. 
The yacht’s boat had got into the strong ripple, and the water, liaving a 
substailte to beat against, broke with frightful velocity all round her. 

I felt the most Ijorrible alarm, and cheered on my own men under the 
hope of rendering them assistance, wliich I felt certain they would 
require if they persevered in crossing tlTfe bridge, and to wind the boat 
(a long Deal galley) was equally unsafe. 

“ I begs pardon, Mr. Oldjunk,” said the*cox5wain, respectfully touch¬ 

ing his hat, “ and I hopes no offence, Sir, but with this here lumber in 
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the gig, Sir, she wouldn’t live two minutes in that 'ere broken water; 
for my own part, Sir, fcares no more for the Devirs Bridge than I doej 
for his horns, bekase seeing I can swim like a fish, having lamed the 
art among the New Zealanders, and mayhap, Mr. Oldjunk, I might try 
and save the young lady. But then, Mr. OJdjunk—1- hope you'll not 
be angry. Sir—there’s them in the gig as can swim no more nor a 
stone, and it ’ll be sartin destruction to them, Sir, though there's not 
none of them as'11 say never a word agin it, if you tells 'em to stretch 
out.” 

I saw in a moment that in my ardour to rescue Lady Caroline I had 
totally forgotten the probability that the lives of my gallant fellows 
would be sacrificed, as a 5 wam])e(l boat would herself require rather than 
be abte to give assistance. Still I determined to go as near to the 
danger aa was practicable, and the brave tare (all picked men) bent 
nobly to their oars. , 

But now another alarm was excited : I liad suspected that/he boat’s 
crew of the yacht must be intoxicated, and this suspicion was confirmed 
by the coxswain. The leckless drunkards,-seeing the gig pulling after 
them in tbeir wake, concluded that we also were bound over the bridge, 
and wanted to catch them ; instead, therefore', of l)ecoming sensible of 
their hazardous situation, they endeavoured to increase their speed, not¬ 
withstanding the .imminent peril they weio encountering. No sooner 
had this idea entered my mind than I desisted jndling, and laying the 
gig broadside to them, I stood on tlic thwart and waved my hat for 
them to return. For a few minfiles this remained unheeded ; hiit finding 
it contintied, I had the satisfaction of seeing tho galle\*s crew lay upon 
their oars, and almost immediately a broken sea nearly filled her. The 
boat was, however, got before the wind, and whilst some jilicd the oars, 
ilje otliers employed themselves baling willi tlieir glaz('d hats—the very 
best things that ever wore invented for siuh a jiiirpose. 1 again directed 
the gig's head tow'ards tiie galley, arlkl in a very short time had once 
more the inexpressible delight of saving the lovely and amiable Lady 
Caroline from tlireatcned destruction. 

It was certainly a most remarkable coincidence, and I candidly con¬ 
fess partakes of the niarvelJoue, that 1 should thus be enabled to render 
such important services to the same individual within (comparatively 
Bjjeaking) so short an interval of time. But, after all, do we not see in 
every day’s experience circumstances equally as strange and unaccounU 
able ? The hand of Providence lias its own peculiar ilircction ; and 
liowever inscrutable its designs, it is not for man to question or gainsay 
tliem. • 

The galley was soon freed from tiie water she had shipped; but,^lie 
terrified girl would not remain in her, and consequently 1 received her 
into the gig, and having wrapped her up in my dry boat-cloak, I steered 
back round tlie island (liaving first put the coxswain into the galley) for 
the brig, and in a very short time got safe alongside; but as tiic dress 
of Lady Caroline was completely saturated, and we had no change to 
offer, the gig was speedily cleared, and J endeavoured to pull out for the 
yacht. But the flood-tide had now made, and the gale bad set in. with 
redoubled violence, so that after an ineffectual attempt, at the request 
of the sweet girl herself, I bofe up for the shqire* 

I had directed the coxswain of the gig to bring the galley alongside 
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of the Tormentor, and was much surprised at finding my orders disre¬ 
garded, for the galley had not been seen outside the island. On pulling 
round Stonehouse Point, however, in a snug nook just under an old 
martello tower, there lay the galley with not a soul in her, and oxi run¬ 
ning her alongside, we found that she liad been totally deserted. The 
situation of Lady Caroline prevented my doing more than leaving one 
of the men to take care of the galley, and without delay we shot across 
8 tonehouse Pool to the landing-place, where persons were in attendance 
with blankets to wrap the lovely girl from the cold; our whole proceed¬ 
ings having been observed from the government-house, wliich was then 
inhabited by Lord and Lady Keith and the Hon. Miss Mercer Elphin- 
stone, now Baroness Keith. 

^ We were soon under the root*bf hospitality, and never shall I forget 
the Vmd aoHcTtude of Lady Keith, who, as soon as the beautiful girl 
had been conveyed t® an apartment, immediately, and with her own 
hahds, pulied olF my uniform coat (I was well soaked), and insisted that 
J. should, witliout loss of* time, be put into a warm bed. The virortliy 
old Admiral said notliing, but he laughed heartily, whilst I actually 
wished him a mile or two off, that 1 might have, in compliance with her 
Ladyship^s orders, buried myself in down and laid as snug a pig in 
a clover field. But, alas ! the Admiral was present, (it was in the first 
room at the entrance of the government-liouse, to the right of the 
offices,) and of course a lieutenant in his Miyesty's service could not 
presume to green-horn himself and lay up in lavender because a spray 
or two hath washed over him. Tlie pulling off rny coat too had tickled 
the Adinirafs fancy mightily, for I was about five feet ten in height, 
and all who recollect the kind-lTeartcd Lady Keitii will iipmcmbor that 
she was a little woman, generally weaiing a stfaw Spanwh hat witli a 
feather. “ God bless you, \oung man/' said her Laclvship, tugging at 
my sleeve, which had almost become identified with niy shirt, and clung 
together* like a couple of stri[)8 of tarred parcelling, “you are com¬ 
pletely wet through—Here, Thoma*^, tell Maria to warm the bed in 
the blue room, and put some dry linen in it.” Another tug. “ My 
good joung man, your coat fils tiglit—pray let it come off.—My dear 
Admiral, do help me.” Another tug, and signs of pairing company. 
“ There it is coming now, and you must really go to bed directly.” 
Tug the fourth, and out came my arm with a thud, like a cork from a 
bottle. 

The Admiral seemed to enjoy it. “ Had you not belter, my Lady, 
order Mr. Oldjunk some caudle as soon as he is pdt to bed ?*' said he. 
I felt quite savage with him, for I knew there was no alternative but 
again to turn out into Plymouth Sdund ; and all the bright virions of 
the blue chamber, with its blue papering and blue hangings, and the 
delightful idea of resting under the same roof with l!ady Caroline, all 
vanished; and there I stood in the middle of the room as wet as a dog¬ 
fish, and nodding like a booby perched upon a latline. “ I feel ex¬ 
tremely grateful to your Ladyship," stammered I, “ but—but—you 
must indeed excuse me from turning in-^that is, I mean going to bed ; 
seamen so often get wet that they become used to it, and care nothing 
about a soaking ; indeed—” 

“ You would prefer returning on board,” said the Admiral, interrupt¬ 
ing me, “ especially tis your vessel is under orders for sailing V* \ 
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I would, my Lord,” returned I, gulping down as enormous a false- 
liood as ever I uttered* in my life $ for that pretty blue room had got into 
my head, and the dry linen, and the soft pillows, and all to be exchanged 
for a cramped-up cot in the cramped-up cabin of a craniped*up small 
craft ' ^ 

But, my dear Admiral, you cannot send tlie young man away 
thus,’* remonstrated her Ladyship, particularly after what you have 
said of his gallantry." Oh, how my cheeks tingled I “ It would be 
barbarous, Admiral, indeed it would. Touch the bell, my dear.’* A 
little girl, about seven years old, complied, and enter footman. ** Thomas, 
mull some port, and bring it in directly with a toast. You are laughing 
at me, Admiral; but I really do not see why the young man is to go 
back so soon to his ship, especially as she cannot sail. You know you 
told me yourself that it was blowing great guns outside, and the vessels 
would be obliged to unship their rudders and put the masts down in 
the hold, and therefore the vessel cannot go to sea.*’ ,, < 

The Admiral looked very archly at me, from a conviction that he had 
been detected in his waggery upon her Ladyship, when our numbers 
were increased by the introduction of “ Captain Handsail, to wait upon 
Ills Lordship.” The skipper stared to see his lieutenant stripped in 
micli augAt presence, till her Ladyship explained how matters stood. 
“ And this young man is one of your officers, Captain—he has acted 
bravely, and Lady Caroline earnestly requested me to take care of 
him*—” My heart thumped like the palls of a windlass—“ but the Ad¬ 
miral says he is wanted on board; yet I will be Commander-in-chief 

for once, and insist upon his having his clothes dried before he- 

The Earl of-, to wait upon y&ur Lordship,** exclaimed a foot¬ 

man, enterings the door.K Lord Keith instantly arose from his chair, but 
her Ladyship was before him, and running out, immediately returned 
with the Earl, who, walking up to Lord Keith, said, ** 1 know no apo¬ 
logy ia neceaaary, my Lord, for intruding into a house where my 
daughter has already found a sanctuary. 1 understand the person too 
is here wlio so gallantly rescued her from danger——”—he caught sight 
of nje—" Can it be possible—do I see him before me—my brave Old- 
junk, am I a second time indebted to you?—Captain Handsaii too is 
here—then it is plain enough and with tears in his eyes he squeezed 
my hand with great fervour. 

Mutual explanations now took place. The flag-lieutenant (1 forget 
his name) lent me a suit of uniform; I was invited to dine with the 
Admiral, and that night I did sleep in the blue chamber. But I am run¬ 
ning a-head of my reckoning. 

On my going out with Mr.—*— to obtain a dry dress, we had to 
pass near the kitchen, and the excellent fire blazing up tempted me to 
run in and warm AQiy shivering limbs, (for it was terribly cold weather,) 
when who should 1 discover at a side-table, but Peters and the gig's 
crew sitting down to a hot goose, that looked and smelt must delicious 
and savoury. “ Well, Pm blessed, Mr. Oldjunk,” exclaimed Peters, 
if my fortune arn’t like a cat's, always falls on its legs ! Of all the 
animus 1 ever seed served o&t, give me a goose, 1 say!—it’s capital 
codding^*’ (Peters meant keckling, but he was innocently guilty of a 
pUBf) to keep the stoYnach from chafing.” ,- 

At this moment 1 remembered having left the galley as before de- 
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scribed, and therefore hastened away to change mj* clothes, that I might 
l^ve an opportunity of seeing after her before tlie dinner-hour. My 
toilette was soon made; and returning to the presence of the Admiral 
and the Earl, I mentioned the subject, and the Earl declared hia inten¬ 
tion of accompanying me. The gig was speedily manned ; and whilst 

f ulling across amongst the hired despatch vessels, he informed me that 
e was so attached to marine pursuits, that he liad purchased the Saucy 
Jack, (a most beautiful schooner,) and was proceeding to Ireland, but 
called in at Ptymouth to embark Lady Caroline, who had been visiting 
at a Nobleman’s mansion in Devonshire. He had not expected her 
arrival so early, and the dear airectionale girl, in lier desire to see her 
parents, had incurred the risk already described; but which, however, 
might have easily been avoided, had the boat’s crew pulled round the 
island. He had seen our attempts to get out in the gig, and my return 
towards the shore, and had followed us. 

•Wc foujid the galley just where 1 had left lier, except that the flowing 
Jide Iiad carried her nearer to the martello tower. “ Well, Dixon,” 
•said I, “ have you seen anything of tlie coxswain or tlie yachtsman ?” 

“ No, Sir,” replied Dixon, “ I arn’t never seen not nothing on ’em, 
except a chap as come and looked over the brow up there, like a 
Brahmnv-kite''' peeping at a quarter o’ beef upon the main-stay.’* 

“ Has no one been near you, then,” I inquired; '* have you heard 
nothing 

‘‘ Why, in regard o’ the matter of hearing. Sir,” rejoined the man, 
I can’t gay but as I have; for there’s a sort of a soughing comes 
down every now and then, from that Jack-in-the-box-looking house,” 
pointing to the tower, that it ’Tninds me of a marmaid in a love-fit— 
it sounds like a nor’-wester in the galley-funnel.’^ • 

“ And have you not been', my lail, to see what it proceeds from?” 
asked tlie Earl. 

“ Noj your honour, I had tlie boat to look arter,”1teplied Dixon ; 
“ besides, I nev'er was given much to diw»sticating consarns o’ that 'ere 
kind : they calls the reef out beyond there the Devil's Bridge ; and may- 
hap this may be one of his hurricane-houses. There it is again, your 
honour !'* 

A noise, like a stifled shout, or perhaps more resembling the 
groans of several persons under sulTocation, was distinctly heard amidst 
the howling of the gale; and, for the moment, I could not suppress a 
strong feeling of superstitious awe that enveloped my faculties. But 
the Earl’s voice—“ Come, Mr. Oldjunk, we will* examine into this,** 
aroused me, and wc advanced to the tower. That the sounds proceeded 
frorQ the interior of tlie building, •we had ample proof whilst walking 
round it; but as the entrance was above our heads, I directed Peters to 
climb up and examine. •' 

” God bless you, Mr. Oldjunk !” exclaimed Peters ; ” my edication 

* A Brahmni-kite, a very voracious bird, well known in the river Hooghly. 1 
remember, when a youngster in that part of the world, one of our amusements used 
to be the fastening of a small quantity of raw meat to each end of a piece of marline 
about two foot long ; this qias thrown into the air, and one piece immediately seized 
by the bird, leaving the other piece hanging down. The lower piece was grappled by 
another bird; and then came*^Mhe tug of war.” 1 have seen it pass through not 
less than twenty pair of hands—1 mean claws. * ^ 
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arci’t much skilled in nz^fAr-romancy, which I take to be all infarnal doings; 
and if it should be the 'long-shore Davy Jones that’s piping to mischief, 
why, you know- 

“ What, Peters! not turning coward, I hope,’* said the Earl; “ psha ! 
there is nothing to a 2 )prehend ; it is most likely to be some poor wretc3i 
in distress.” 

“ Mayhap so,” returned Peters; “ but if your honour’s lordship had 
the fag-end of a sarmon-book or a prayer-book about you, I shouldn’t' 
mind——” 

“ Come away, Peters,” said I, “ you make me ashamed of you. 
Here, lads, give me a lift, and let me see what I can make of it.” 

“ No, Mr. Oldjunk, Pm blessed if I do,” said Peters ; “ here, Dixon, 
put your head atwixt myjegs, and raist me up on your trussel-trees— 
devil or no devil, I’ll have a slap at it.” Peters was elbvated as he 
requested, but still he was not higli enougli; and anotlier man per¬ 
formed the same office for Dixon, thereby sustaining the weigl.t of both. 
” Well, Pm blessed, Mr. Oidjunk !** exclaimed Peters after he had care¬ 
fully peeped in at the small entrance, “ I’m blessed if it arn’t a man, 
rolled up like a midshipman’s hammock in the cable tier. Hallo, sliip- 
mates ! why don’t you turn out!— sway away a little higher there 
below—that’s it, high enough, belay all tliat—and now,” creej»ing in at 
the diminutive port, “ I must have some’at to lower myself down by— 
o’r, avast there, Pll make, a drop of it,” AVo heard him fall, and then 

liis voice came indistinctly as it he was down in a well. “ D-my 

topliglits, but this is pretty usage too ; who’d ever ha’ thought, ould 
messmate, that it had been you stowed away here !—why don’t you speak, 
and ax a fellow how he dues.^—or are j^oii what the boas’un calls* coin- 
fiibgisticated, and what not V —well, I’m blessed if you arn’t gagged with 
your own pig-tail!—God bless them jollies any how; but to go for to 
make a man chaw his own pigtail—well. I’m hlow’d if ever I seed such 
a thing before^” He lifted liis voice—“Pin saying, Mr. Oldjunk, it’s 
the coxson down here—they’ve made short-ent of his pig-tad^ and I’m 
blessed if they arn’t lashed it atliwart his muzzle, so that his tongue is 
jamned like Jackson ’twixt the fly of the ensign and the mizen-shrouds. 
Ilowsomever, here goes! a sharp knife and a clear conscience; and 
there, messmate, now you’ve got your chattering-iackle out of irons, 
open your palaver, and tell us how you got stowed down in the cave 
here, like a bale of damaged slops ?” 

“ Bear a hand, Peters !” exclaimed I; “if it is the coxsw'ain, let him 
be quick in showingliimself.” 

“ God bless you. Sir,” replied Peters, ” he’s just for all the world like 
a craft in the doldrums—:in the regard that his breath is almost be¬ 
calmed, and he soughs like a ground-swell over a sunk rock. Come, 
shipmate, rouse k»d bit—I thinks thereat* wind a coming, Sir! Will 
you let Dixon overhaul a goodisl^ scope of that ’ere two-and-a-half 
through the port-hole—a Sally-port, I thinks they call it, but why they 
gives it the female gender puzzles my edication; howsomever, Pll ax 
Mr. Warner when we gets aboj|.rd. Avast paying out there, shipmate—• 
and tail on, lads, and stand by to walk away h^dsomely—haul taut— 
hoist away ! Well behaved, boys!” ^ 

all naturally expected that the coxswain had been found in a 
insensibility, and that Peters had passed the rope round him, 
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for the purpose of getting him out: of course, tjie boat*s crew hauled 
g^tly, lest they should hurt the poor fellow ; but there seemed to be no 
weight attached to the end, and it came flying through the diminutive 
sally-port. 

What*8 the matter, Peters,” said I; "has tlie bowline slipped? 
Why didn’t you take a timber-hitch ?” 13ut observing something un¬ 
usual at the fag-end as it laid upon the ground, 1 took it up, and found 
it* was the thick club-queue on which the coxswain had prided himself, 
and it appeared to have been cut off close to his head. There were 
sundry pieces of sinnet and white-line atlached to it, and I immediately 
comprehended the cxclamatiou of Peters—that the old tar had been 
gagged with his own pig-tail—but the cause of such a proceeding 
remained yet unknown, though 1 now began^to have a pretty strong 
suspicion of it* 

In a short lime the unfortunate coxswain was released from durance, 
and inforn^pd us, that as soon as the gig had got well away from the 
^llcy, the crew of the latter backed their boat short round, and pulled 
fn-shorc. The coxswain remonstrated, hut was told to be quiet if he 
valued Ids life—tlie^d most of them had enough of" Andrew Miller,” 
and knew better than to run slap into llie chops of a court-martial. One 
of them addressed him by name, and he promptly discovered an old 
shipmate who had deserted ; and ho made no doubt the whole had the 
R against their names in some ship’s-books yr other. On rounding 
IStonehouse Point tliey lai<l upon their oars a minute or two to dehbe- 
ratc, and iben jiulled into the nook under the martello tower. Here 
they forced the coxsvyain to land ; cut off his fine lung thick tail, and 
bounrl it in his mouth like the hilTofa lioisc, so as to prevent his calling 
out, and then lashing Ins arms behind, they had rttreed hin^throngli the 
sally-port into the tower; he had been much bruisc<l by the fall, and 
would most ])robal>ly have been suffocated but for our timely arrival. 
Tlie gallery’s crew were, of course, non inveuii, having in'all likelihood 
got into Dlyinoiitli, secure from immediate danger of recapture. 

"Tliey were (‘xcellcnt seamen,” said the Kail; "but tlicy were 
shipped by my captain, wdio said lie liad picked them up amongst tlie 
naval transports at Dejitford, as they were discharging many of the old 
ships from the service.” 

" I have no doubt, my Lord,’* returned I, " that his statement is 
correct; but at tlie same time, 1 have no hesitation in believing that 
they are all deserters. However, it is of no use whatever looking after 
them, and we will, if your lordsliip pleases, return * the gig^will take 
the coxswain to the Salvador, where he will be attended to, and wait the 
orders of the Captain.*’ • 

In a very short time we were once more at the Government House, 
and soon afterwards sat down to table. The common*topics of the day 
were brought forward in conversation ; I received the utmost kindness 
from Lady Keith, and in the evening had the unutterable pleasure of 
taking tea with Lady Caroline, There are some moments of our exist¬ 
ence so exquisitely delightful in their nal^ire, and so rich in the tone of 
feeling they produce, that it would be utterly impossible for language 
to describe them : yet fliey were mine ; and oh ! I still cherish the 
remembrance in my heart, though many, many years have passed away 
since then. It was my first, and indeed,^! may say, the only ferment 
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attachment I ever knew. It was not mere affection, but the very wor¬ 
ship of the soul—pure and holy. She was to me like an angel of light* 
guiding my course to honourable emulation—like a bright star tifat 
cheered me with hope as it shone through the mistj gloom that shrouded 
the future. Her affability, her kindness* her condescension, made ane 
at peace with myself, and prevented embarrassment. In a short con¬ 
versation I had with the Earl, he assured me that no exertion should be 
wanting on his part to advance my interests, and he requested me to look 
up to 'him as to a parent^ i^ady at all times to attend to my welfare. 
Oh ! how the -word •* parent** thrilled through my whole frame, A few 
short months previous I had been a powerless, patronless orphan ; but 
now, the wealthy and the titled, even beauty smiled upon me, and my 
prospects brightened as they rose. 

Tlie following morni^ 1 was early at the boat, and had just reach'ed 
it, when I felt my arm seized hold of, and heard a well-remembered 
voice. “ The blessings o’the morn to ye, Maister Auldjuif^k ; ye were 
main hurried yestere*en, and left the ween bit tilings ahint ye—but now, 
may-be,yeMl just taktheni aboard forma puir dear Pinchem, and they’re 
in the boat, Maister Auldjunk.*' • 

To remonplrate was useless. I was in no mood to be angry ; so 
putting the best face upon the matter, I promised every care should be 
taken of them, and again sought our little vessel. The coxswain had 
quite recovered, and returned to his duty ; the gig*s crew had partaken 
liberally of the Earl’s bounty, and the Saucy Jack had run in and 
brought up off the Dock-yard. I shall not repeat the congratulations of 
my. messmates, but proceed with oilier inatlers. The brig was un¬ 
moored—the Captain brought off liis despatches—the weather mode¬ 
rated—the apehor wac weighed, and by noon we were to windward of 
the Mewstone, under double-reefed topsails and courses, working against 
a strong breeze and a heavy sea. 

“ Well, Oldjunk,” said the skipper, as wc were walking the deck, 
you’re in a sure way for promotion, if the war does but hold o^n another 
year or two; and, at all events, war or no war, you’ve a powerful friend, 
and our lust trip will turn up something jwelty in the way of prize-money ; 
80 that perhaps you may command the Lady Caroline yet.*’ 

“ I dare not aspire so high. Captain Handsail,*' I replied; “ for though 
by birth, education, and present rank, I may lay claim to the character 
of a gentleman, yet the mere character is hut a light anchor to lay to 
windward against wealth, titles, and splendid estaUlislimcnts.” 

“ Nonsense, youngster,” returned ijie Captain, women love a soft 
heart, and a rough hand ; when tenderly treated, and well defended, they 
are happy ; and they know a seaman can do both.” 

“ I could worship that lovely girl,” said I. 

“ Worship a ^ydlestick,” replied the Captain ; “ women don’t like to 
be worshipped. You may call ’em divinities and angels, if you please; 
but take my word for it, Oldjunk, that, in matters of fact, tjiey are bet¬ 
ter gratified to be treated as flesh and blood.” 

“ But the Earl, Sir!” continued I, “ Would one of the wealthiest 
noblemen of the land consent*to a union with a poor lieutenant in the 
Navy ? Besides, Ijow can I think of paying his kindness with ingrati¬ 
tude, by endeavouring to throw obstacles in the way of some splendid 
alliance which he has no doubt in view for his daughter ? ’’ 
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The Captain laughed. ** All that conies, Oldjunh, from your fond¬ 
ness for books. You pore over philosophy and Qovels till you get a 
f^ke reckoning in your head, because you calculate your bearings and 
distance by the operations of a lieated imagination* Now who'd look 
into Johnson’s Dictionary to learn how to work a day’s work; or who'd 
laSe a purser’s pump for a spy-glass ? No, no; every thing to its 
nature, and so it is with women; they are not tlie creatures of mere 
theory; they are practical beings, and you know the Earl is fond of a 
sea-Ufe: why, then, not take an honest tar into his family f I am sure 
Lady Caroline looks on you with a favourable eye, and you are both 
young yet; it will be time enough for you to think of getting spliced 
when you’re posted, and can ride it out ashore.” 

“ But shall I ever be so fortunate, Captain Hanclsail ?” said I. ” Would 
it not be better at once to crush hll aspiring t^ought«, than to indulge 
in expectations that will probably never be realized? ” 

“ Why thafs ratliei»a puzzling question,*’ returned Handsai!: “ as a 
man, perli!tps, I should say it would; but as a seaman, who has wit- 
/lessed fair weather and foul, and knows how to work ship in both, I 
should ^ay, persevere ; for I can’t think, Oldjunk, that you would break 
jour heart, because a woman, however beautiful, wouldn’t swing in the 
same hammock witli you.’’ 

“ Why, not-quite so had, Sir,” said 1; “ yet I must own it would 
be a ge\ere blow if, after working to windward, with the breezes 
of hope and enterprise filling niy sails, 1 shqgld get wrecked upon the 
shoals of disappointment.” 

“ That comes of your book study, Oldjunk,” replied the skipper. 

Now, if it was iny case, I sliould hold on the same tack as long as 
possible; and if I found that I Tvas standing into danger, why I should 
immediately prepare for-” • • 

“ Ready about! ” shouted the first lieutenant through his speaking- 
trumpet to the men. 

Exactly so,” said the Captain, “Derrick has hit it to a miracle. 
Remember, Oldjunk,” he added, as I quitted him to go forward to my 
station—Remember, ready about! ” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir,” responded F, as I hastened to my duty; and in a 
few minutes the lively Utile craft was on the larboard flbk, reaching 
away for the Ram Head. 

Towards evening the wind had lulled, and the sea gone down, so that 
we shook another reef out of the top-sails; and in the second dog-watch, 
the breeze, having backed round to the northward, wc spread more 
canvas, and stood across the Channel for Ushant. * 
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The Polar Expedition left Deptford on a beautiful morning in May, 
1824. The season was far advanced, spring was just budding intfo 
summer, and its exliilarating aspect corresponded well with the elasticity 
of the'adventurous mariners. The expedition was towed down the river 
by Government steamers, and our smart lieutenants had not failed 
putting the sliips into crack order. The sails were neatly furled, 
yards squared, and ropes as taut as a harp-string; so that we had 
full time to admire the rich Ijpauty of the surrounding scenery; which, 
under any circumstances, much less the novelty of ours, it was im¬ 
possible to pass unnoticed. The meridian sun shone brightly on 
that land, which, happy in its freedom, stood pre-eminent for its 
maritime greatness. A few light passing clouds varied the beauty of 
the scene, throwing their fleeting shadows on patches oforich verdure"; 
and the coup d'ceil lost none of its charms from the parting cheers 
which greeted us from every passing vessel,—cheers that y ere flung 
back on the air by our crew with animating wildness, until their rever- 
beralinrg echo died away in the recesses of the woody landscape, ' 

In looking over my Journal of that memorable epoch in my f^autical 
career, I find many little events recorded winch 1 pabs over in these 
fragments, as too trivial to amuse the general reader, however much 
they may interest me from their forming a link with the daily oc¬ 
currences of the voyage, and thus leading to many minor, yet pleasing 
recollections. Our sojoiiVn at the Nore was short, and by no means 
agreeable; in fact, on leaving our moorings at Deptford, we I^ad broken 
the ice of our enjoyments in England, and we were not the less anxious 
to set about breaking it more cirectiial’v in the Arctic regions. Tlicn 
again we liad the usutil scene to contend with on pay-day, between 
Jews and Gentiles, and the confusion consequent on that heavy day of 
reckoning, to say nothing of the depaiturc of the siiilors' wives or their 
elccleraH. Not being blessed with an encumbrance of the kind, either 
way, my heart was light on tlie occasion. Tiic rough untutored efforts 
of some of the sailors to check the falling tears of tlieir better halves,— 
and the clumsy manner in which tliey endeavoured'to console them,-^— 
was to many^ us a subject of laughter and merriment; and, although 
many of our lair companions had rendered themselves very useful to us 
in hemming our towels, table-cloths, and sheets, I blush, even at this 
distant period, when I think how little w’c sympathized with their suf¬ 
ferings ; and many of the poor creatures did suffer intense grief in 
being torn from their* husbands. 

One of the strongest men in the ship, and one of the best, came to 
niy cabin a few minutes after his wdfe had left him, with a sorrowful, 
downcast countenance, struggling to conceal feelings, which, as an old 
and weather-beaten seaman, he almost felt ashamed to exhibit. I 
guessed his errancf, and gave him a glass of grog—a regular JVb/*’- 
Wtster ^—he swallowed it in silence, winced a little, wiped his' mouth 
with the sleeve of liis jacket, and casting a momentary glance at me, 
touched the rim of his tarpaulin-hat and retired* We sailed from the 
Nore on the morning of the 119th of May. The day broke in with 
drizzling showers, and the last cheer of those friends who had passed, 
the nignt with us, and were returning to town in the steamer, broke 
mournfully on our ears. 

t 
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The first object that attracted our attention after we crossed the 
Atlantic differed in no small degree from the subject of my preceding 
observations; for who will presume to compare a tvoman to an iceberg? 
Tfiie first of those magnihcent objects we saw had an appearance so 
splendid, so unlike anything 1 had ever seen, that the impression is not 
lii^ly to fade from my memory. Its first aspect was that of a very high 
uncultivated mountain, and when, in a few moments, it changed its cha¬ 
racter, it resembled the most noble castellated structure the mind can 
conceive. Then again it was canopied by light passing clouds, the 
clear outline of its irregular pinnacles bec<}ming less and less indistinct, 
until, gradually receding from our view, they were blended with the 
misty Vfipour which obscured them, and the immense fabric of frozen 
water seemed to melt into air. Towards evening the bright tint of the 
western horizon indicated our ^^fhnity with the ice. The liglU and 
^vid colour \)^hich was reflected in the heavens, gradually softened in 
its declination towards the margin of the sea, until its ethereal aspect 
assumed the soft azure*of the ultra-marine. 

On the following morning we cast anchor in a small compact har- 
Jiour on the coast of Greenland, whicli proved to be a Danish settle¬ 
ment for the transmission of oil to Europe. A few irregular huts, more 
resembling small hummocks in the land than human dwellings, lay 
scattered, in close keeping with the sterility of the scene, on the inner 
part of the island. The governor of this rude little colony was a native 
of Denmark, and had under his jurisiliction about a hundred beings, 
male and female, of the Esquimaux tribe. Ift their dress and appear¬ 
ance they exactly corresponded with llie wilder groups of their fra¬ 
ternity seed on former voyages ; but there was one among the number 
who claimed a closer'tind more intimate affinity witii the civilized world. 

Cara Moosefelt was the servant of the governor, the companion of 
his wife, and a general favourite on the island. It was'said that her 
father was a Dane, and her niotlier an Esquimaux; and her features 
testified her claim to tlic mutual proximity. Cara was the orphan 
daugiiter*of the governor of an adjacent island. IJer features were a 
little too large to be strictly feminine, still they W'ere delicately fair and 
exjn’CBsive,—her figure was commanding; and liml it not been for the 
Esquimaux touches which were here and there cxhibitcd^paia might 
have passed, on the coast of Greenland, for a handsome girl: she was 
beautiful. Her general outline was, however, rather masculine, owing 
perhaps to the slight distinction observable in the aboriginal costume 
of the natives : siie had the largest an^ the finest blue eyes I ever 
beheld. The governor sent poor Cara to a neighbouring island, just as 
we were getting acquainted with lier. There was scarcely an officer on 
llie expedition who did not give her fn present. 

There was a man upon the island named Peter,—a quick, active, in¬ 
telligent jack-of-all-trades, but master of none, Peter's avocations were 
spiritual, as well as temporal. lie was carpenter, s*liipvvright, priest, 
pilot, aiKl interpreter. His knowledge of the hidden rocks in the 
harbour was so accurate, that he had scarcely taken charge of the llecia 
ere he placed her upon the only one to be dreaded; an event which 
nearly made as large a breach in her hoftom, as it did in Peter’s mari¬ 
time reputation. Peter gave one of the officers a dog of the Esquimaux 
breed, which turned out as great a rogue as its master. 

It is not intended in this fragment to give a diary of the Polar Expe- 
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dition in 1824. Months may therefore often intervene between the 
events here narrated. Exposed to \he uncertain alternations of windi 
weather, and ice, the‘ships were at one moment firmly locked in the 
latter, and in the next they were free on their native element. Scen^ 
of calm and sunshine were succeeded by the dismal howl of the tempest, 
which,'on one occasion, threiatened them with destruction. The monjh 
of August commenced with as tremendous a gale as the oldest mariner 
on the expedition recollected. The ships were closely hemmed by the 
ice on all sides—no one knew its extent; but the pressure indicated not 
less than a hundred miles. It was the Sabbatli day,—and the solitary 
stillness that reigned throughout was only interrupted by the wild 
scream of the ivory gull in its struggle to catch the fragments of food 
that lay in the pools of water on the ice. Tlie expedition was engaged 
in prayer, which gave the scene an«awful air of solemn grandeur, 
seldom, if ever, to be equalled. It was impossible for man^to witness i. 
and not feel his insignificance. One of the ships was forced over on 
her broadside, and we knew not the moment she might be crushed to 
atoms! When danger points to eternity, we feel the doubtfiu tenure of 
our existence, and tacitly acknowledge the wonderful works of the 
Creator, On the following morning the w'cather was calm and serene ; 
the young ice had formed like a looking-glass around the ships, in 
which they were reflected with astonishing transparency. Our friends 
at home would have given something for so faithful a sketch of the ex¬ 
pedition. 

On another occasion wO were very nearly lost, Tlie night was closing 
fasji,—the sky looked fierce and angry,—clouds, black and lowering, 
followed each other in rapid succession,—the waves sj^arkled with phos¬ 
phoric brilliancy,—and the drifting ice^was jiressing the ships towards 
the rocks. The threutq,ned gale came on, but with a sudden change in 
the wind—sudden and providential for us—as the position of the vessels 
was crit^ical and jierilous. Had the wind veered but one point in the 
opposite direction, no human effort could have saved us. 

The folJoiving instance of maternal anxiety, evinced by a IcfTge bear 
for tlie safety of its offspring, occurred shoitly after we reached our 
winter-quarters; and aflurds a striking example to many of tlie human 
race. She seen with her two cubs about half a mile from where 
the ships lay. Our Esquimaux dogs gave chase, and .the unwieldy 
animal, finding her retreat to the land cut off, made for the edge of 
the ice at the entrance of tlie harbour, wliere thb sea was still partly 
open. The swiftness of the dogs exceeding that of the young cubs, the 
mother kept in the rear of her offapring, acting on the defensive, and 
nobly contesting every inch of ground until she had effectually covered 
their retreat. After they had take^ tlie water, her sagacity told her to 
keep her enemy at bay until the young ones were comparatively beyond 
their reach. This she persevered in with remarkable courage until she 
considered them free from danger; then suddenly wheeling round, she 
plunged into the sea, and swam boldly after her progeny. The poor 
mother had, however, another enemy to contend with. 

While she was engaged with the dogs, a party of our seamen had 
launched a boat over the ice, lAit not before the bears had swam (tearly 
a mile from its edge. At this period of the chase there were few on 
board who did not feel a lively interest in the result. The scene was 
UQUBualljr animating, the animal had identified itself with the best feel- 
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ingH of our nature, she had fought with desperate energy for the pre¬ 
servation of her offspring, and I confess that I, fpr one, almost hoped 
might escape. As the boat approached the bears, the parent seemed 
bSwildered in her painful anxiety for the safety of her cubs. Wiiolly 
regardless of her own danger, she dived repeatedly, and alternately sup- 
poTting them in the water, she endeavoured to urge them forward. 
When they were wounded she dived again and rose to the surface so 
as to place them on her back : thus singularly balanced, she swam with 
h&r offspring in that position until her destruction was accomplished. 

Shortly after this event, the following singular accident occufred to 
the gun-room steward of the Fury, whom, as he wiis an original in his 
way, and contributed much to the amusen}ent of his sliipmates, I shall 
endeavour to describe. The different climes he had served in added, 

least, ten winters to a constitution never very strong; his life, from 
the age of fifften, had been that of a wandering mariner; he could 
boast of having been tliirteen times closely engaged with the enemies 
of tiis country ; he hated a Frenchman as he did the devil, and a Yankee 
ten limes worse than that; was severely wounded in the deadly conflict 
between the Java and American frigalc, United Stales; and having 
survived the maladies incidtntal to the tropical climes, was doomed to 
close Ills checquered career on the desert shores of the Polar Ttegions, 

Although naturally free and easy in his manner, Cottrell never for¬ 
got that rLSj)ect with whicli long habit had imbued his mind, and which, 
with the officers, gave him the privilege of saying many things that 
could scarcely have been countenanced in any other man on board the 
ship. WiUi the crew he was a licensed demagogue, the leader of all 
miscliicf, popular, but never factious: nevertheless he told them their 
faults, lectuied them indiscriminiitely on their delinquencies, and had 
always some little, good-humoured anecdote applicable to, the moment, 
which seldom failed to reconcile them to the officious interference of 
their strange monitor. 

As Uk; duties of the officers' servants confined them almost exclu¬ 
sively to the sliips, it was arranged that they should take a daily por¬ 
tion of exercise; and on a sunny afternoon, Cottrell and two otiiers 
strolled up a very deep ravine, which led them to a spot famous for 
specimens of mineralogy. Whilst his companions were hammering 
every snow-covered block of stone that attracted their notice, he lay 
down on the brow of a hill and fell asleep. On waking, he perceived 
a large bear within a few yai'ds of him, and looking round for his fel¬ 
low-servants, neither of them were to be seen. Cottrell felt himself 
tremble from head to foot: he arose and ran, a» he thought, in the 
direction of the ravine ; the bear pursued him. Feeling almost exhiiusted 
fron^lhe excessive weight of a clumsy pair of cloth bools, he kicked the 
unwieldy incumbrance, one to his right, the other to his left, and dart¬ 
ing forward with renewed speed, threw himself from ijie edge of a steep 
cliff six hundred feet high! 

The poor fellow was discovered lying on the ice, within a few yards 
of the ravine, frightfully disfigured. His head was cut, his body much 
bruised, and the soles of his feet were dreadfully lacerated—he was alive, 
but insensible. His companions brought him on board, they could 
give no tidings of the affair, but when he himself recovered his senses, 
he told his story in the manner 1 have described it, and then fell into a 
U, S. JoiruN. No, 74, Jan. 1835, F 
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refreshing sleep. Next day, however, not the slightest track of a bear 
could be discovered ; though the man’s footsteps were clearly traced. 

Cottrell’s recover^ was slow and doubtful; when in a convalescent 
state, he again sallied forth on another ramble, the last the poor fellow 
ever took : at this period the ice was opening in the channel, tlie birds 
were migrating to the northward. Cottrell wounded a little doveky 
which fell into a pool of water, where it lay helplessly fluttering its 
wings. In his effort to reacli it with the butt-end of his fowling-piece, 
he overbalanced himself and fell into the pool, and was drowned. Cot- 
, trell had a gloomy presentiment that he should never leave Port Bowen. 
A few days before his death I saw him standing on the forecastle, 
gazing on the only spot of land which exhibited marks of vegetation. 
Turning to address me, he pointed to it, and said, with a smile of sad¬ 
ness, “ That spot will be my grave,c Sir”—in less than a week tho 
poor fellow was laid there ! 

About the middle of November, we began to feel the dreary approacli 
of a Polar winter, A feeble gleam pf light still faintly,tinged tiie 
southern horizon, while tho opposite direction assumed the sombre shade 
of night. The almost dazzling whiteness of the grotesque hummocks 
of icc, that lay scattered in irregular masses on the plane, formed a 
strange contrast with the soft, purple shade of twilight. The full moon 
shed its pale lustre on the lonely scene, and tlie colours which it reflected 
on the ice were chaste beyond conception. The planets twinkled in tlieir 
orbs, and Jupiter shone brilliantly at the hour our friends in the English 
Channel might be takin'g a meridian altitude of the sun. Tlie aurora 
borealis was often visible, and on one occision it formed tho most j>er- 
fect arch I ever beheld, rising in a single line of brilliant light in the 
south-east, passing through tlie zenilli,* and terminating at the verge of 
the horizon in the opposite point, thus dividing the circle into two equal 
parts: after this its coruscations were beautiful. 

The thermometer about this time stood at 30'^ of Fahrenheit below 
Zero; and when the wind blew, the cutting pain inflicted by the cold on 
the face—the only part of the person exposed—can only be c^ompared 
to the pricking of so many hundred of the finest needles. The frost 
accumulated so rapidly on the eyelashes, that had not the warmth of the 
hand been constantly applied, the external margin of the lids would 
have been frozen. 

Christmas arrived—that merry season of the year, when every person 
from the most exalted to the most humble station in life, feels' disposed 
to lay aside their cares and be happy. Even in the cold, inhospitable 
region of the Arctic clime, the friendly greeting of “ A merry Christ¬ 
mas!'^ had something in it to cheer the dreariness of the scene, while 
it recalled to the memory of our little colony individual recollcctiops of 
happiness. At noon the Captain and officers assembled to view the 
domestic arrangements made by the crew oniUe occasion. The mess- 
tables on either side had on an English washed table-cloth, a luxury the 
officers could scarcely boast, and the usual appendages for dinher were 
neatly disposed. But there was one placed exactly in the centre of the 
ship, and twice the length fif^he others, which particularly attracted 
our attention : it will scarcely be imagined that the damask tabie-clotli 
had been purchased in England for tlie express purpose. Salts at each 
fiorner, with wine-decanters to correspond, silver-spoons, and a slice of 
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bread at tbe side of eiftch plate, had been judiciously arranged under the 
superintendence of the Captain’s steward. This was the mariners’ mess. 
JVhen the dinner drum liad beat “ The Roast Beef of Old England,” 
Miree of the leading men in the ship presented a slice of plumcake and 
a small glass of brandy to the Captain and each of the officers, who 
drank to the health of the crew and a speedy passage into the Pacific. 
Three hearty cheers followed. 

The officers lield their festival at a later hour in the day. When the 
‘expedition touched at the Shetland Islands, some salted soland geese 
were purchased, of a tolerably good flavour: one pf these birds had 
been preserved for the present occasion, and in order to extract the salt, 
it was suspended by a string in the flre-hole (an opening kept free in 
the ice alongside the ship) on the previous evening. Our friends, who 
^were engaged to dine with uls, knew that we should have the only goose 
in the ship fbv dinner, and interest had been made in more than one 
quarter for the wing-s and breast. On the morning, however, of the 
^entful flay, the steward announced^ with a precious long countenance, 

. that the shrimps had made their Christmas meal on the goose, for on 
* pulling up the string, he found nothing but the skeleton, the bones of 
which were as clean as if the body had undergone the preparation of an 
anatomist. “ I thought it felt rather light,” said he, when I was haul¬ 
ing It up.” 

“ Never minil,” said our wily caterer : “ say nothing of the affair ; 
but when dinner is placed on the table, put^it before me under a large 
cover-disli,” 

The giiests assembled. Those who bargained for the wings and 
breast rubbed their hands ; their eyes sparkled as they glanced towards 
the cover. “ What kind of a ^oose have wo here, steward 

“ I never seed a finer one in my life, sir!” • • 

Another rub of the hands, and another eager glance at the caterer 
from the candidates for the wings and breast. 

“ T^jke the covers off,” said the caterer. All were removed, that 
before him being left to the last, “ that the goose,” as he observed, 
“might not get cold,*' At length the skeleton was exposed, and the 
astonishment of every one obliged the steward to scamper out of the 
room as fast as his legs could carry him. In a few minutes the lively 
cheers of the ship’s company told us they participated in his mer¬ 
riment. 

Accustomed all our lives to consider the new year a kind of half-way 
house in our passage through the winter season. Wo could scarcely 
dispel the cheerful illusion, although we knew that we should be seven 
months longer locked up in our present dreary quarters. The limited 
festivities of our Christmas revel softened in some degree the rigour of 
our isolated position. Placed by the care of God in the centre of a 
lonely valley, in regions hitherto unknown to mitn—surrounded by a 
continent of ice, which none but the master-key of Heaven could open— 
the passing incidents of our solitary exile could only interest the little 
band of adventurers thus singularly thrown on the resources of each 
other. Where is the man, who, not having seen the sun for one hun¬ 
dred and thirteen days, could say that lie did not feel himself estranged 
from the living world and its social enjoyments? 
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There is a vxs addita, which sways all human turns them which way ib 

pleaseth, blasts the best weighed counsels, and makes the most absurd follies often 
serviceable to the greatest good.'*— Alokrnon Sydney. 

My first introduction to the advocacy of liberal principles was in 
conjunction with a number of youths of my own age, and a few indivi¬ 
duals of maturer years^ who had at some former period held commis¬ 
sions in the British service ; in brief, I was a volunteer in the Libe¬ 
rating Army, destined to war against an ambitious usurper, to wrest 
the sceptre of Portugal from his tyrant *grasp, and to restore that un- 
happy land to liberty. 

It was to afford the benighted inhabitants of Portugal an opportunity 
of judging for themselves of the benefits and enjoyments of & liberaf 
» constitution, that 1 first shouldered musket and prepared for the field. 
Liberty, from very boyhood, bad been my idol; and in embracing a 
cause of which freedom was the watchword, 1 deemed it an affair no¬ 
thing short of a crusade, and regarded myself, in the enthusiasm of that 
hour when 1 first donned the scarlet, as destined to acliicve great things 
for the goddess 1 adored—the goddess who wears tlie bonnet rouge and 
waves the tricolor. , 

Passing over the period of our embarkation in England, wlien keen 
were the feelings that pervaded my breast as the white cliffs ofciy own 
island became obscured in the distance, and dimmed by imperceptible 
degrees, faded altogether from tlie view ;'passing over also the landing 
effected in the islands, aifd, as it has been facetiously misnomered, the 
“ organization ” of our heterogeneous force, I shall at once arrive at 
the moment when, without symptom of welcome or opposition, W'e safely 
effected a debarkation on the shores of the land we approached as libe¬ 
rators. On the 7th of July, 1832, we arrived off the town of Villa do 
Conde, on tlie northern coast of Portugal, and in the immediate vicinity 
of Oporto. To open a communication with the shore was decided upon, 
and an officer of rank was despatched for the purpose, and moreover, 
in the hope of inducing the submission of the garrison of that city; but 
the Pedroite envoy nearly fell a victim to the execution of his duty in 
this hazardous enterprise, being received upon landing with the most 
deafening clamour, amidst shouts from all classes of “ Viva el Rey ! 
Viva nosso bom Rey Dom Miguel!” and with difficulty the commander 
of the place secured his safe return on board. Of this '^untoward” 
appearance, however, we were ignorxtnt at the time; and reports tl.e 
most barefaced and reverse of fact were industriously circulated, calcu¬ 
lated still further to mislead us as to the actual state of things, and to 
keep up the delusion we laboured under throughout the entire afrai,r. 

The orders for disembarkation now passed through the flcot; and at 
an early hour on the 8th of July the landing took place. The debar¬ 
kation was effected close to the little town of Le^a, within a short league 
of Villa do Conde, and in the immediate neighbourhood of tlie heroic 
city.JI^ The surf, at all times rough on this coast, was particularly so on 
andlbad a few hundreds of determined men, with a single 
ofifdred opposition to our proceeding, we certainly sliould 
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not have put foot on shore on that occasion. The Miguclites, however, 
threw the chance away; and 1 well remember at ^he time our hailing 
t^ir negligence as a propitious omen: our course, like Caesar's, 
thought we, was to come, see, and conquer.’* 

Jt had been the wish of the ex*£mperoT that a Portuguese regiment 
should first reach the land; but the turbulent little band in which 1 
ranked disappointed Dom Pedro's Avishes, and a boat carrying Colonel 
podges, the commander of the English battalion, first touched the 
shore, A young subaltern (Lieut. Mitchell) was, however, .to the 
Coloners evident mortification, the Jlrst individual of the liberating 
expedition Avho reached the undisputed land, at the expense of a sub¬ 
mersion in the foaming waters, having, in the hurry of his attempt, 
been Jerked head foremost into the sea. I may be permitted to add 
Uiat Mr. Mitcliell subsequent!/ greatly distinguished himself, and 
attained the rank of major; he was one of the honourable exceptions to 
the class of adventurer's embarked in the cause, having ever proved 
himself a gallant and intelligent officer and a gentleman. 

Often and confidently had it been asserted to us, that the very hour 
we entered Portugal the people would declare for us en masse —that 
the army, tired of the tyrant rule of the usurper, would throw off his 
yoke—and the brief and only opposition to be anticipated might be 
occasioned by the futile attempts of a contemptible faction, without 
influence, and who would disperse and fly probably upon the publica¬ 
tion of the first manifesto of the Brazilian ,cx-£mperor, our gallant 
chief. It was perhaps to our having given credence to these represen - 
tntions that a slight, very slight, feeling of disappointment manifested 
itself amongst the few thinking persons of our party when, upon march¬ 
ing through the country, althougli our advance was still unimpeded, no 
feeling in our favour Avas evinced— no demonstration of partizanship 
was to be observed. On tlie contrary, all who were respectable, all who 
possessed influence, fled at our approach ; and on our entry into Oporto 
scarcely a viva Avas heard, save from the jail when the prisoners were 
leleased, and invited to take arms and range themselves under our 
banner. Every attempt to get up a demonstration of Avelcome proved 
a most miserable failure; and as Dom Pedro with his staff paraded the 
principal squares and streets, and played the popular, none cried God 
save him.” The inhabitants of rank or wealth had quitted the city 
precipitately; every house of better appearance presented the unvarying 
picture of desertion ; and our impression from that moment (which sub¬ 
sequent events confirmed) was that Ave had been wilfully deceived. 

It is my intention, in the slight sketch here offered of affairs in 
general, and of character in particular, to write things as they were— 
to write truth, the whole truth—to * extenuate nothing, nor set down 
aught in malice.” 

We were now masters of the second city of the kingdom—the city 
consideiyd as the stronghold of liberalism, and yet our affairs progressed 
but slowly. Vacillation and want of energy niaiked every act of the 
Oporto Government. Instead of marching at once upon the capital, 
and endeavouring to create a movement jn our favour in the large towns 
on the road, our time was sacrificed in the absurd pagcantiies of a 
mock court—in idle ceremonial, causeless cavil, petty jealousies, and in 
intrigues the must contemptible for the possession frequently of an 
imaginary post or a coloured ribbon. 
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The visions of instant grandeur, the regal delusions of our chief, were 
at last dissipated, ant^a strong division of our force received orders to 
take the field. Intelligence reached us that the Miguelite forcfc 
advanced upon us, and that the division of the enemy under the con¬ 
duct of the Visconde de Santa Martha approached us closely. Maroli- 
ing from Oporto upon the Valongo road, we encountered the enemy on 
the 17th of July at Penafiel, Some unimportant skirmishing ensued; 
the enemy retired ; and vve retraced our steps, by order, to Valongo, 
where, the 22d of the same month, an action was fought of some 
hours' duration, but without being in any way decisive, the enemy 
eventually withdrawing from the contest. The succeeding day the 
engagement was renewed, and the result compelled us to retire into 
Oporto. The loss of the Miguelites qf course could only be surmised ; 
doubtless it much exceeded what we sustained, being from 400 to 5(X) 
men in the two aifairs of Valongo and Ponte Ferreira. 

The Emperor, as usual, conceded all possibfe praise to ^the native 
troops, and passed over the foreign auxiliiiries without notice. A regi¬ 
ment of Ca^adores (the 5th), greatly favoured by the Emperor, was 
ridiculously praised upon every occasion, and a jealous feeling was 
thereby engendered among the other troops. In the affair of Valongo 
the 5th Ca<;adores gave way before the Miguelites, and when hotly 
pursued, the officers of the regiment not being behind the men in seek¬ 
ing the advantage of a nearer approximation to the British regiment, 
the whole force ran in full flight, the officers cried aloud, “ Halt, Ca^a- 
dores Cinco !—halt, Ca<^adore8 Cinco!*' but continued careering at the 
top of their speed, with desperate energy, and yet the next day the Em¬ 
peror termed these heroes his valorosos, 

Oj)orto, when garrisoned with a certain force, is considered one of 
the strongest* cities of* the Peninsula, and all but impregnable ; its 
strength had now to undergo a trial, which, fortunately for us, proved 
not a vain one. 

During the entire of the Portuguese struggle, I have often unsuccess¬ 
fully endeavoured to form an opinion as to whicli of tlie belligerent 
parties were worse led, worse officered, nor can I now decide it. No¬ 
thing could be more wretched than the Generals of Dom Miguel, our 
own were upon a par, both being totally incaj)able of seizing an advan¬ 
tage however apparent, or acting upon any occasion with a proper 
energy. Had not the contest been put an end to by the march of the 
Spanish forces in Portugal, and the interference of England and France, 
I firmly believe th^t the struggle would have been protracted to an 
indefinite period, and perhaps have lasted for years. Unimportant 
affairs of piquets occasionally took place at this j)eriod, but our efforts 
centred in strengthening the lines, cutting intrencliments, crecting*'bat- 
teries, and rendering our stronghold additionally secure. No vain 
boasting now aroife of annihilating the rebels ; we had been pretty well 
undeceived by this time: a general gloom became apparent,«and we 
began to indulge in fatal anticipations as to the ultimate result of the 
struggle. Early in August a second tour of observation was under¬ 
taken by a part of our force, under the leading of the gallant Count 
Villa Flor, and at Santo Redondo we again measured strength with the 
opposing forces—the attack commenced upon our side. 

At the commencement of the action, every thing seemed most 
favotmble for ui; but General PovoaB,,who commanded the enemy, by 
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a vigorous attack, threw the entire division into disorder : defeat and 
shameful flight followed ; we abandoned to the Miguelites our artillery 
’ tJid ammunition, and many threw away their arms in their hurry to be 
once more within the defences, /t was the gallant 5th Ca^adores that 
fir^t fled ; and bad it not been for this regiment giving way, it is believed 
the affair must have ended favourably for us. All attempts at rallying 
our panic-stricken troops were fruitless, althougli Villa Flor in person 
cvtposed himself to the greatest danger in the effort. This action of 
Santo Redondo was altogether a most disgraceful aflair. Frgm this 
period, until tlie attempt of the enemy to storm Oporto, with the excep¬ 
tion of a sharp attack on the Serra Convent, little of import occurred. 
There continually arrived detachments of men, recruited in England, 
wliich strengthened the thinned ranks of tlie British corps, and some- 
what restored.our confidence. 

On the 29th of September, at an early hour in the morning, the 
Mjguelites advanced if) the attack, and certainly never in the history of 
any campaign could more instances of individual heroism be pointed out 
/han distinguished tlie ranks of both parties. The Miguelites advanced 
with the most determined spirit, and, from the commencement to the 
close of the assault, acted with tlie greatest gallantry ; and I look upon 
it as one of the highest compliments to our little English battalion who, 
with the French, bore the brunt of the aflair, that they were enabled, 
even admitting their advantage of position and outworks, to successfully 
compete with so brave a foe, under the circumstance of such disparity 
of force. It would be invidious, where all behaved so well, to instance 
individuals* in particular, but 1 cannot refrain mentioning the names 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Burrell and Lieutenant Souper who fell in 
the action, and of Captains Chinnock and Mitchell, who, severely 
wounded, vindicated upon tliis occasion the fanifi of an English soldier. 
Much was also due to the judicious dispositions made by Colonel 
Hodges, as also to the coolness and activity he evinced throughout the 
day. Thus did the town owe its preservation to the foreign bat¬ 
talions ! Tlie carnage upon the side of the Miguelites must have 
been dreadful, as our artillery acted with terrific eflect, and did immense 
execution. By the way I should say, from all 1 have heard and what I 
have seen, that the Portuguese are admirable artillerymen; they excel 
loo in the construction of field-works and batteries. 

This repulse of the Miguelites was not achieved without considerable 
loss on our side, and we had to mourn over many of our best and 
bravest; we liad upwards of 600 men put hora de combat. The Bri¬ 
tish and French also greatly suffered, especially in officers, nearly 
tliirty having been carried from the field killed or wounded; of the 
Briffsh two only at the close of the^clay remained unhurt, such was the 
indomitable spirit with which they defended the position entrusted to 
them, Dom Pedro, with that ingratitude which formed the worst fea¬ 
ture of his character, had the baseness, after the preservation of his 
cause, and perhaps of his life, by the desperate gallantry of the British, 
to malign his deliverers, and to accuse them of not having done their 
duty. 1 am not, nor could I be, tha panegyrist of my countrymen 
engaged in this warfare: the men i^ere doubtless of the worst descrip¬ 
tion, but still in the field they always did their duty, and the hour of dan¬ 
ger ever found them at their post; and the instances of insubordina¬ 
tion they manifested arose from^extreme suffering, consequent updn the 
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shameful want of faith exhibited towards them, in the violation of every 
pledge by which the^; were seduced into this wretched service. 

The native regiments regularly received their pay every fourteen daya^; 
they were well clad and their comforts sedulously attended to. The 
English, enticed by the promise of British pay, were compelled to serve 
upon fourpenced/em; this pittance was always months in arrear, 
never being received until the men were roused into open mutiny in 
consequence : the poor fellows were nearly naked, without beds to 
sleep upon, with rations barely sufficient to support life, and I have 
known, in Major Sadler's battalion alone, upwards of eighty men, upon 
days of inspection, being compelled to remain in barrack, not one 
having a shoo to bis foot. And yet these suffering, half-starved, half- 
naked, bare-fooled, unp&id men were compelled, in the most inclement 
season, to go upon distant piquet, and always cheerfully did their duty. 
Each received, while alive, the treatment, and, when dead, the burial of 
a dog. Shame light upon the heartless government that caused this 
misery! 

Not a little, too, of the misconduct of these poor fellows originated in 
the utlcr incapability and inefficiency of the majority of those delegated 
as officers over tljem. The younger officers were in general mere boys, 
wulling enough to learn, but with none to teach them. As to the supc- 
ilor officers, there were few amongst them but men of tarnished reputa¬ 
tion, of debauched habits, and totally unfit for command. Their con¬ 
stant disputes amongst tjiemseUes deprived them of what little influ¬ 
ence their position might have otherwise attached to them. But a 
small number of them had, even in the British service, passed the grade 
of subaltern, and a still smaller had attained higher rank than captain. 
Exceptions, of course, there were, butlfcw many? The majority of our 
superior officers never^recollecled, that to attain rank and command 
respect were two things widely different. I will do Colonel Hodges 
the justice to say, that the British battalion, during the period of his 
command, enjoyed better respect llian at any subsequent period; and 
there existed not, while he commanded, that vulgar familiarity and con¬ 
fusion of grades, subversive of discipline, that afterwards became a 
marked feature, when successive arrivals increased our English force to 
many regiments. Vpon his throwing up the command, the most paltry 
intrigues and mean insinuations were levelled against this officer; and 
advantage was taken of his unpopularity with the men to increase this 
feeling against him. The men did not like Colonel Hodges; he was a 
most severe officer, and flogged without mercy; at the same time, it 
must be confessed, reproof carried with it little weight unaccompanied 
by severity. 

This affair of the 29th of Septsember urges upon my recollection 
a topic of a harrowing nature; I allude to the state of the hos¬ 
pitals, and the terrible want of medical officers. To be wounded at 
Oporto carried with it a sentence of death; 1 believe 1 do not exaggerate 
wlien I say that, in three cases out of four, where amputation too*k place, 
it was unnecessary; and in nine cases out often the operation ter¬ 
minated fatally. Tlie “ medical staff” were in general mere apothe¬ 
caries* boys ; and when a successful operation was effected, the operators 
themselves seemed su^rised at their success, as happening more from 
chance than skill. The wretched men, whom wounds or disease 
consigned to these dens of misery and filth, seldom quitted them but 
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for the grave. Their bodies, like the carcasses of beasts, were hurled 
into a hole, scarcely deep enough to cover them: more than one 
ihstance occurred of the mangled remains being, on the morrow of this 
sad interment, exposed to view, half tom to pieces by the famishing 
dygs that abounded in the city. Upon many occasions, when on duty 
at the hospitals, or in passing through the wards to visit a wounded 
comrade, I have witnessed sights of the most appalling nature, at which 
humanity bhudders; the very recollection of these horrors chills my 
blood. Were I to detail a tithe of what 1 witnessed, the statement 
would be rejected as a fiction, as an impossibility that could not exist 
in a Christian land. I will instance a case in particular to serve as a 
sample of many others:—Passing through the hospital on one occasion 
my attention was arrested by faint moans from a bench, on which lay 
a miserable object. He was a bugler of the battalion who had received 
a fearful wound, a ball having struck his face sideways, destroying both 
his eyes. I saw him stretched in agonies in this pitiable condition, his 
vibage liteially covered with vermin, and presenting a black and livid 
;ap)>carance; his faint attempts at utterance could with difficulty be 
understood. A fatality seemed to exist, too, in the selection of the men 
lo attend upon these unhappy beings. They in general were the most 
drunken and depraved of the battalion, and frequently would the im^ 
ploring accents, from the poor expiring wretch, lor a drop of water, be 
drowncu in the ruffianly clamour of brutal intoxication. I sliould feel 
1 did not do my duty as narrator of things a» they were, if 1 did not 
mention the general assiduity, humanity, and talent exhibited in his 
profebsion"by Mr. Alcock, the chief surgeon, upon every occasion where 
opportunity was aflbrded him of employing his bkiil. As regards the 
liospital,! cannot pass over the following remarkable circumstance. It 
mil doubtless be in the recollection of most of iny readt^rs, that a few 
}cars hack an “ affair of honour” took place in the vicinity of London, 
between a Mr. Lambrccht, formerly, if I am not mistaken, an officer in 
the Britieb service, and a Mr. Oliver Clayton, in whicli the latter fell. 
An inmate of the hospital was pointed out to me as one who had buf¬ 
fered much ; lie lay there alone, without friend or even stranger to offer 
him consolation in his great distress. His features, marked as they 
were by disease and misery, are indelibly imprinted on my memory; 
the hue of death covered them. That man was Lambrecht!—what a 
lesson ! Surely the fate of this unhappy individual may serve to point 
a moral," 

The enemy now occupied themselves assiduously^: lines w'cre marked 
out, and worked upon with industry; batteries rose on the south side of 
the Douro; the increasing scarcity of provisions gave rise to new 
appfthensions, and the blockade became now more than merely nominal. 
One of the circumbtances incident to this horrid contest, above all others 
to be deplored, was the destruction of the numerous convent bbiaries— 
a loss th|it can never be repaired. At a time when fuel became scarce in 
Oporto, I have seen volume after volume of valuable books cabt into 
the flames with which tiie men dressed their rations. The rousing fires 
that warmed those on guard during the cold nights caused the sacrifice 
of many thousand tomes, amidst the ribald jesting of the soldiery, and 
the laughing approval of their ignorant officers. The ecclebiabtical edi¬ 
fices were completely gutted ; the men seemed to take an insane pleasure 
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in destruction, and to vie with each other in slighting the religion of the 
country, insulting their GO 0 , and desecrating his altars. Not alone 
the loss of printed volumes was to be regretted, but collections of manif* 
Boripta, in many instances of rare and unique description, disappeared 
amidstnhis ruin and profanation. I believe it is generally allowed th^it 
the most ancient and valued manuscripts in Europe enriched the archives 
of the convent libraries of Portugal and Spain; and no part of the 
Peninsula could make greater display of this species of wealth than the 
richly-endowed religious establishments of the town tliat then unfor¬ 
tunately called us masters. The literary treasures of Oporto, like those 
of Alexandria, fell thus a prey to barbarians; w'ith this exception, that, 
in the one instance, the destroyers came from a region half civilized; 
while on the other, they were either natives of the soil, or invaders from 
the countries of Racine and Buifon, of Shakspearc and Newton. 

The foreign officers now had very little occupation; and as they con¬ 
sequently enjoyed frequent intervals of leisure ,*1116 demon of idleness 
possesBed them ; and theirs being aught but the otium cum dipiiiatc^ 
destroyed their concord. The English disagreed, and intrigues and 
quarrels among them became more and more manifest. Affairs of 
honour daily occurred : these, with an occasional adjournment from 
parade-ground, to settle the strife with fiats, kept things from being 
entirely dull. Pugnacity had reached its utmost height. Curious were 
the exposes consequent upon these affairs: the rank of officer to most 
was of course new; but when gentleman was attached to it, of course 
the character required additional trouble to support. One of these little 
misunderstandings 1 witnessed : the anecdote is worth relating, and I 
only regret my own incapacity to describe it as it deserves. The occur¬ 
rence took place on parade, and certainly was not calculated to enhance 
the respect in’which the officers were generally lield. The “ Miientary 
men,” as Mrs. Sneak terms them, in this instance were of the respective 
grades of captain and ensign ; and in the heat of angry discussion, 
arrived at allusions to former pursuits. “ Hold your tongue, you insig¬ 
nificant wretch,” said the senior. “ Oli! you need not talk so grand, 
Captain,” replied the junior; “ you know you were not high in England, 
for you were nothing but an itinerant showman to a wild beast caravan.” 

Certainly, a singular amalgamation of character was to be met out 
there. Great efforts had recently been made in England by the friends 
of the cause, and an active recruitment took place, by which our ranks 
gained considerable reinforcement. An engagement had been entered 
into in Londoxi, witji Major Bacon, formerly of the 17tli Lancers, re¬ 
presented as a good organizing officer, and, to do him justice, the expec¬ 
tations that report had raised in his favour were fully realized. Major 
Bacon had accepted a cavalry command; and towards the close of the 
month of October, a detachment of picked men arrived at Oporto, des¬ 
tined for the regiibent of which he was to act as Colonel. 

Shortly after, the Major himself came out, bringing with him more 
soldiery and horses, and accompanied by a few young men destined to 
officer the corps. Amongst those who accompanied Major Bacon was 
a Mr. Wakefield, to whom the •aenior troop of the regiment was allotted. 

Tins ill-judged appointment of the Major occasioned much bad feel¬ 
ing in the corps; and among other unpleasant occurrences, led to the 
withdrawal, and return to England, 01 an experienced officer of the 
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party, a lieutenant of upwards of twenty years’ service in the British 
army, who refused to serve under Mr. Wakefield’this latter gentleman 
rifever before having acted in a military capacity. 

Mr. Wakefield was the son of a wealthy London shopkeeper, and was 
ooe of the individuals who attained notoriety some time back in the 
abduction of Miss Turner. But this was not the only instance of ready¬ 
made Oporto captains. In a very brief period. Major Bacon, who 
received the appointment of Colonel, through indefatigable exertion 
succeeded in transforming his raw recruits into something like 'an eiii- 
cient‘looking cavalry regiment. 

So much was the Emperor gratified by the rapidity with which this 
change was effected, that he named them Os Lanceiros da Rainha^ (the 
Queen’s Lancers.) This regimenUbecame the crack corps of the service, 
2 Phd fresh candidates for its ranks kept coming out. Towards the close 
of the year there arrived two young men, who received the appointments 
of jCornet,^ their names Johnson and Poole ; and singular to say, these 
two were the only English officers of the regiment who fell in action: 
the former being killed \n the Algarves towards the close of thfe war, 
and the latter falling gallantly fighting in the attack of the lOth of 
October, 1833, when the lines of the Miguelites were forced, and they 
were driven into Santaiem, About this time, while talking with a friend 
in the Square of Santo Ovidio, an acquaintance came up and asked me, 
“ Had ] heard the news (we were then close to a group of mounted 
lancer officers.) I asked “ What news?*’ Why,” he said, I’m 
surprised you have not heard it,—Harriet Wilson is out here." Of 
course, I naturally laughed; when he called my attention to a splen¬ 
didly toiletted individual in plainclothes, talking with the lancer officers. 

The stranger was a dasliing-looking man, v^ry much ^over-dressed, 
had each curl of his hair most accurately arranged, sported fiercely a 
splendid moustache—seemed, in fine, one mass of neck-cliains and 
ornaments—a complete moving jeweller’s shop. This was a Mr. Roch- 
ford, well known in certain circles of the gay world, and notorious, in 
particular, for liis connexion with that incomparable courtezan, wlio 
was peerless with peers, and profitably published her peccadillos, Mr. 
Rochford shortly after appeared in liic Gazette ns a Captain in the 
Lancers, with the brevet-rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; and he was 
further honoured with the command of a gun-troop of artillery, attached 
to the cavalry. » * * * 

Early in the year 1833, the British regiments were designated and 
commanded as follows, viz.:— • 

The Lancers—Colonel Bacon. 

Ibt Battalion British—Major Sadler, afterwards killed m action. 

2u4 do. do.—Major Brownsoii, who, after distin^uisbinp; himself greatly, 

resigned the Service, accompanied m his resignatioii by all his ofhccis. 

Scotch Regiment—Major Shaw. , 

(The last three regiments were under the command of Colonel Williams, C.T.S., a 
most gallqpt officer.) 

Irish Regiment—Colonel Cotter, afterwards killed in action. 

Subsequently another regiment arrived, under the leading of Colonel 
Dodgin, C.B., an experienced Peninsular officer. He and Cotter were 
both appointed Brigadiers. 

Of further doings in my next. 
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The prisoners being secured, Cisneros was sought for in every di¬ 
rection : bodies were turned over and over, and mutilated limbs and 
features examined with minuteness, but not a bloody face of several 
drenched for inspection, and held to the moonlight, or the torch, bore 
tlie lineaments on which the price was fixed. It seemed next to impos¬ 
sible that be could have escaped unobserved ; for, on Bait’s advancing 
from the pass where he had been in ambush, the piquet from the hillock 
had fallen into his place, and maintained it during the business. There 
was no other visible means of flight. He had either gone that way, or 
he was still in the defile, whether the thicket or the water concealed 
him; yet every nook, every bush scemod to have been thoroughly probed. 

While in this difficulty, standing within a pace or two of the spot 
where Cisneros had been last seen, which w:^ at the moment of his 
struggling with tlie serjeant (Barragan, wlio was now in the house v'ith 
the rest of the wounded), 1 could not help admiring the stoicism, 
apathy, or heroism, and for my life I did not know vvhiclt name to give 
it, of a brawny Indian, whose bronzed and naked bust sat upright in the 
mud formed by his own and others’ blood about him ; his shattered wrist 
and hand lay in red rags upon his lap; but a tailor could not have eyed 
the passengers from bis shop-board with greater unconcern than lie 
found himself surrounded by his victors, as with lighted faggots and 
searching bayonets they visited every stone in llic stream, and every 
bush on its margin, with the almost certainty of his being dealt a 
quietus, either in charity or in wantonness, by the next explorer. This 
was tlie very bandit under whose mxebette the serjeant bad fallen to 
earth; the next mometit ho himself was brought low by a mortal thrust, 
W'hilc his hand, grappling with the bayonet, was blown to pieces. “Who 
art thou?*’ “ Soy de la genic de Cisneros” was given as coolly as 
ever catechist was answered. “ WJiat has become of your leader ? ” 
The bUlwart aborigine turned indolently his face round, and fixing his 
eyes, which, under a forcliead excessively exiguous, were placed as far 
asunder as they are jiainted for the moon, on the pass beneath the hil¬ 
lock, he repeated, “ Le ha ido.” There was neither pride nor submis- 
bion, insolence nor timidity in his replies: his cheek was unblanclied, and 
his small black orbs undimmed. “Gone! bow? when? itcannotbe!” 
and I gazed on the moon-lit space, open from where I stood to the pass. 
He must have crossed that ground, I was convinced, in the face of the 
piquet; and the corporal posted there had already pointed out identi¬ 
cally the carcases of two of the robbers, the only ones who, extricating 
themselves from the conflict in tl(e defile, liad attempted to pass him. 
As I muttered these doubts, in expectation of a solution froni the 
wounded Indian, I saw him whisper some request to a soldier standing 
near, but only tne usual conjurement, “ por vida de tu madre,” (for 
thy mother’s life) reached me distinctly. Supposing that h» implored 
a little water, and observing that the soldier hesitated and looked at me, 
I gave my assent, “ Certainly, poor fellow—a charity.” Scarce was 
the word spoken, when the ifliort muffled report of his firelock in the 
Indian’s brain was heard, as if it bad been discharged with tlic muzzle 
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in a hay-stack—the red man having sought its iron mouth as though it 
were a cup that brought refreshment to his Jips, • 

• ]\^anwhile further search for the outlaw chief having only proved its 
inutility^ I was almost inclined to adopt the beljef, prevalent awong the 
soldiery, that his buen amigo, the diablo, had helped Cisneros oat of 
tliis scrape, as he had done before. ** It is a notorious fact, (one wise¬ 
acre was heard to argue amongst them) that his skin is like the sea- 
covvjs, or manatin's of the Orinoco; and if (which I can’t say exactly) 
he be vulnerable to ball or bayonet, thorns have no effect upon diim 
whatever. They say he goes as coolly among the prickly pears as a 
salamander into the fire.** No traces, however, were discernible of a 
passage forced or attempted through the barricades, which were besides 
under the immediate surveillance of the small party left at the pass, and 
another stationed in the piazza of the dvvelling-liousc. 

The subaltern commanding the cavalry, a ferocious plainsman, who 
had hewn his way through*fields of carnage, from the saddle of a solda 
do raso,'* which he filled through the primera pairia (as the earlier years 
of U»e Revolution were styled), into the jacket of an AlftrcZy at length 
urged the fulfilment of the instructions given equally to Captain Ciervo 
and to himself, on leaving Petares, namely, that Cisneros, or any of his 
band, taken alive, should be committed to his charge, to convey them 
to Petares without loss of time. Upon delivering the prisoners, empha¬ 
tically counted over, into his hands, having taken the command ot the 
little detachment upon myself, I took the liberty of conveying the 
following gentle intimation as to their safe-conduct. ” You will please 
to remember, *Sir, in this instance, that the part is not to be considered 
as an equivalent for the whole. resigning your charge in Petares, 
you will be expected to account for ten whole prisoners. Their ears 
will not be worth acceptance. It is from their tongues *that scr- 
\'^Wiceable information may be taken : you understand me.'* But as such 
San address may appear extraordinary, or be wholly unintelligible to 
Stbc reader, it is necessary to inform him that, in the war of mutual ex- 
tftermination wliich for many years covered the beautiful face of that 
Idcvoted country with desolation, the rage of blood, and thirst of reta¬ 
liation, grew to such a pitch on both sides, that a prisoner escaped was 
'os much a wonder as a French head reprieved from under the impend¬ 
ing guillotine. Every individual claimed the privilege of execution, and 
exulted in the practice of cold slaughter. Prisoners, if ever taken, were 
rarely removed from the field ; and when entrusted to the escort of 
their captors, a sportive caprice while on the march,^r a moment of 
revelry in the forest'bivouac, would suggest a horrid pastime in their 
sacrifice. True, the character of the r^evolutionary war began to hu¬ 
manize ^f late a little; but still the tigers of the Llanos, nursed in 
cruelty, thirsted for human blood, and indulged in wanton butchery on 
every opportunity. The old practice, therefore, ofhandihgin a string 
of ears, instead of the individuals they had belonged to, and a repoit of 
an attempt to escape, resistance, and the necessity of thcit4»eing put to 
death, was not unlikely to be resorted to on the present occasion, 
considering the rancorous feeling continuaHy breatlied amongst them 
against tliis troublesome and hitherto indestructible horde. The Alferez 
leered at them with his snake-like eyes, in which there was, in truth, a 
laughing demon, and promised that the babes should be tenderly 
escorted. Thought I, “ God help th§ poor wretches this night’s march!' 
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After their departure I began to think seriously of having a sleep, 
and taking advantage of the space which must elapse before further 
orders, which were expected, should arrive from head-quarters. The 
interior of the liouse, which was not a large one, was filled with the 
wounded men and their attendants, I would willingly have overlooked 
and assisted for the rest of the night, but there was a practicanle of 
experience present to superintend the dressing of wounds, and I was 
overcome with fatigue from three days of exertion without rest. Batt 
was in the same predicament; and, as we had volunteered our services 
on the occasion, we made no scruple, but, leaving a subaltern to keep 
guard over the house, made Hilario pick a smooth place for us in the 
piazza, where we should lie cool and shaded from the moon. Dragging 
out a black-belt, who had fallen, as if by selection, in the most conveni¬ 
ent spot for stretching upon, he spread our cloaks, and we were on^the 
point of turning into them, when a thought struck me,—“ The mule of 
Cisneros ! The mule! who has seen the mule—Cisnero's mule ? was 
passed from mouth to mouth. The corporal who had been'left to guard 
the.river pass, was observed to be somewhat disconcerted, and faltered 
that, at the close of the fight, the mule had passed, by the Captain’s 
order, to be tethered, beyond the hillock, “ Whut, of its own accord I ** 
** No; she was led by a soldier, who said he had been ordered to take 
her out of the way," “ And you suffered him to take himself out of tlio 
way along with her ? Let that corporal be relieved immediately.” 

What is the name of the private missing ? ” “ Juan de Dios,*' was 

answered by a serjeant witli the roll in his hand, as he lield it to the 
light of a fire kindled under one of the lime-trees—“ Ves^ that was the 
very name he gave,’* quickly interrupted the stupid corporal iu trouble— 
“ Juan de Dios.” “Juan the devil! ” finished a deep voice from be¬ 
hind, and turning lo*thc piazza, there stood serjeant Barragan, like a ravv- 
head and bloody bones, leaning against the door-frame, and stretching 
towards the spot where 1 stood, as if anxious to reach me, but too weak 
to leave his support. My Captain will excuse the expresbion, but it is 
no wonder, when a man, who calls liimsclf an old soldier-” 

The serjeant was carried back to his blanket, where, after his sore 
licad was settled on a soft knapsack, he found himself sufficiently clear 
to state what follows:— 

“ I thought to make sure of him, and was only using both hands to 
choke him without killing him, when a square Indian fellow gave me 
this chop on the coco, lortunately 1 had a maize cake, a little stale 
and tough, in my cap for the hour of need, and I acknowledge it could 
not have befriended me more seasonably; but 1 was quite stunned, and 
if my head had not found a prop between two stones, I should have 
been drowned in half a foot of water. AVhen I came to myself, I heard 
the hubbub farther on, the firing being now in the Corral, and then it 
ceased allogetiier. There was a man on the bank of the river beside 
me crawling up from the stream. ‘ Who is that?' I inquired, as well 
as I could. A’Tis I, Juan de Dios Perez,' groaned a soldier leaning 
against the foot of a tree with his Jacket half oflT, trying to staunch his 
wound. ‘ Good,* whispered Cisneros, who had thus learnt his name ; 
and thrusting his own bayonet into the side of the already wounded 
Perez, he stripped the body with surprising expedition, accoutred him¬ 
self with the spoils, and washing his face with blood, caught his own 
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mule and went coolly off with her; while that ‘ pendejo * of a corporal 
let him pass as if the guard had turned out for him/' 

But where is Perez? his body is not to be found.” 

Under the bank at the roots of the algarroba, where the cunning 
thief hid him and his own wolf-skin to delay discovery.” 

According to this information the body of Perez was sought for and 
found thrust under the root of an algarroba, which the stream had un¬ 
dermined ; tlic poncho and hat of the outlaw having been shoved in 
afong with him. 

“ What a pity you were unable to give the alarm!*’somebody re¬ 
marked. 

“ Pity, indeed,” admitted the serjeant; but whether it was from 
loss of blood or astonishment, I had not even the power to cry Stop 
thief.” • 

There was no use in fretting, and the robber captain was now far 
beyond the retacli of pui^uit. So betaking ourselves to our cloaks, Batt 
anef I rollcfl ourselves up and were soon fast asleep. But though our 
bodies lay profound and tranquil as the cold carcases which -were 
equally reflected upon by the guard’s fires as they lay about in all di- 
roctioiis,—the late afl'air, the image of Cisneros laughing at us from a 
distance, strange dialogues with poor Ciervo, And the idea of the 
young deserter Valez,—all jumbled with our excursion to the Saddle,— 
kept my brains in stirring confusion tilU“reveill<ie” rang upon my ears 
in the shrill tones of negro gabble, • 

“Taita Franchico I Taita Franchico! Somebody, who ebber do 
dobbil him be, cut down de toonas, and tumble de cardones, and top up 
a ptlt wid de turns, der be no possibility passin, and all bit o’burn paper 
lie about like for curl de blanca misses hair; de debbil sich perdick-man 
nebber see 1 ” * * 

Tbo rest of the sable fraternity and sisterhood, who upon opening 
tludr morning oyos found themselves strewn upon the face of the earth 
like Ijorriugs emptied from a barrel; and Taita Francisco, the old bell¬ 
wether of tbo black flock, who for some time after waking could only 
o))en one of them, from the circumstance of a common black liaving un¬ 
ceremoniously inserted a long heel in its cavity, an irreverence which 
increased the querulous irritability of the negro Major-Domo,—all 
liastened towards the first alarmist, and as if to be heard or understood 
was not an object, but to give the tongue a little morning exercise, up 
rose from earth to air such a clatter, such a jabber, such a mixture of 
emphasis and volubility and shrieking agony of such an African 
Babel,—that a colony of rooks and jackdaws, with mingled parroquets 
and monkeys upon every branch of the grove, would have sufl'creil 
beggary by it. However, the “tunas and cardones” composing the 
barricades tottered before the exertions of the slaves, who to a man had 
been profoundly unconscious of the proceedings beyond their pale 
during the night. Suddenly, their eyes and ears were at the same 
moment opened to the truth which burst upon them. The first flourish 
of the reveill^e from our bugles,—carcases stiffened in the various 
attitudes in which they had died, the ground covered with wadding- 
paper, and the front of the house filled with soldiery shaking and rolling 
up their blankets, rubbing the dew off their muskets, and falling-in in 
their respective sub-divisions, silenced the clamour of all ** de golpe ” 
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as if they had been suddenly swallowed up. Where were the negroes 
now? Vanished. However, as it was necessary to conciliate tliem, 
^nd especially to gain the confidence of daddy Francisco, from wln^jm 
’subsidies and co-operation were to be expected, Hilario was sent to 
bring'them to a parley ; and parting, like an arrow from the string, he 
was presently heard in the remotest depths of the plantation, hailing 
the flyjng slaves, and recalling to the old Major-Domo by name his 
old acquaintance the servant of the “ Capitan Ingles.” This had the 
desired effect. Hilario, who was as well known amongst the negroes 
of Dona Geronima as if he belonged to the estate, as soon as he made 
himself known, succeeded in restoring some degree of tranquillity to 
their minds, and returned with old Francisco, with his snow-white shock 
head and his very black and withered face, at the head of them. Not 
knowing what to think of all they saw, the astonished blacks retraced, 
with distended eyes, and mouths pursed up like monkeys under a 
threatened castigation, the path by which they had fled like ghosts 
affrighted. Taita Francisco was mighty happy to see my Merced !” 
very “ alegre,” indeed, “ mi amo but at the same time, lie looked as nf 
he had a very bad opinion of the company in which he saw me, and 
perhaps was fearful that though very amiable as a vibitor in character of 
a private acquaintance of his Ama Dona Geronima*’ and the family, 
yet, that in a professional capacity, I might ])rove ns unceremonious in 
iny treatment of property and •persons as others had too often been 
found to be when exercising discretionary authority as a detached com¬ 
mandant. 

** Pray, Taita, what can you muster for us in the way of rations?^* I 
ventured to ask as soon as civilities had passed between us. “Any 
beef? any plantains? any bread? ’Come, wliat have you to oifer ? 
We are fortf-six livinj^, and out of that number several feel unwell and 
have lost their appetites. You used to have good aguardiente in Anda- 
flores, and we have several broken heads to wash. But, how now, 
Tio Francisco you did not use to receive your friends in this gaping 
kind of a way ; vaya, go to! open your bowels, if you have any. We 
would have our manana, and it will give us an edge for whatever you 
are going to provide in the shape of breakfast.” 

The old black and white Major-Domo stared at me as though he 
doubted the possibility of my being in downright earnest in the speech 
which I had just addressed; but recovering from his astonishment, and 
as if making up his mind that respect and esteem for a friend of the 
Senora was one thing, and a requisition from an Infantry Officer for 
rations was another, he put on as much reflection and sagacity as his 
Loango features were capable of, and briskly laying his palm hat on the 
ground as if to prepare for argument, held up a finger of each hand, 
and thus began. (It will of course be understood that the patois 
which I repeat ibr him and his brethren is meant to represent a similar 
hash, but of Spanish materials, spoken by the negroes of the country.) 

“ Su Merced knows,”—here he turned his right temple and the white of 
his eyes towards me, and assumed the awful seriousness of one about to 
be very erudite and abstruse, and therefore requiring you to be prepared 
with all the powers of your mind to lend him due attention,—“ Su 
Merced know per-fight-ly well, ah !”-^here he turned the other temple 
as if one point was settled,—" Mi Amo see how de ting stand exackly. 
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De right a man possess naturally ova what a missas put at him disap¬ 
pointment, dat right do wrong to nobody. But ds right way to hack 
wjlen a man hab nebber a better internative lept him for choose which 
way to subside! What^ in the name o' Job can a Major-Domo do, 
Miamo?'* 

And the old negro, Iiaving exhausted his rhetoric, expanded his hands 
and eyes, and appealing with a sweeping stoop to all his auditory, re¬ 
mained with glaring orbs in the same position, signifying—“ If there 
be a barley-corn of common sense among them, this has convinced 
them; if not, what have they to say now ?” 

Come now, Taita, don't be so inhospitable; you may at least find 
means to muster two or three arrobas of beef and a few racimos of 
plantains for us. The men had long march yesterday, and little to 
est ; besides lots of fighting last night in defence of Andaflores, when 
not one of you was to be seen. Excuse me, but I suspect you must 
all have ligye got beastly drunk last night.*' 

Drunk, mamo!** ejaculated the Major, looking as horror-struck 
a*; though I had suddenly assumed the splendours of his Satanic majesty. 

However, a hint that 1 had powers and instructions from his Seflora 
wliioh 1 was unwilling to make use of, preferring the honout of having 
him for our provedor, had a more visible effect upon him than my 
attempt at cajoling. So, following my directions, which he little 
needed, the necessary quantity of dried beef was given out from the 
store-room, and a few negroes were despatdied to the platanAI for 
plantains, 

“Well, that’s as it should be, Francisco; and if there was only a 
ration of rum to-day for the soldifrs, I pledge you my word that your 
very good health should be drunk by every man in the company, By- 
lhe-b\, couldn’t you procure us a little aguardiente ?” 

“ Iloyuadcnte, mamo!” cried tlie old man, frightened at the bard 
word as though he had never heard it before. “ Ca'at a pity pon a 
niassa him nebber belieb, for sure de blanca misses tipple dem grog! 
Iloguadente in Andaflores !! hemph—pii-ph.” 

And the shrill nasal twang witli wliich he scouted the idea might have 
been prolonged to eternity, if I had not beckoned him for hia ear and 
pointed lo the door from whicli Fernando had brought out the demi¬ 
john, on whose contents himself and his sooty brethren had slumbered 
80 very gloriously. In fine, giving up schemes of economy as a bad 
job, the Major-Domo no longer attempted to defend his provender, but 
laying bare the treasures of the larder and the cellar, which had been 
kept religiously inviolate from the troops, he gave us up unlimited con¬ 
trol, and was the first to quaff a wqlUfilled gourd to the health and 
Bafoty*of his Senora and the family. My pledge that similar honour 
should be clone himself was duly redeemed on his producing the 
aguardiente; and I question whether for another allowlincc the soldiers 
would not have chorussed the closing sentiment of Fernando in the 
chair on the preceding night, viz.—“ Honour to the whole negro kind." 
But wliile the living were supplied with cheer, directions were not 
forgotten to be issued for the due accommodation of the dead—leaving 
to the negroes, who perhaps could recognize a few acquaintances 
amongst them, the task of dispbsing as they pleased of the Ban- 
didos. Our fallen comrades were deposited in a spacious cavity pre- 
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pared for their reception under the overhanging quarry, a large portion 
of which being undermined was let go, thundering upon them bo as to 
swallow them instantaneously from our sight. Orders mean tinie 
arrived from Petares that we should return, and carry with us the body 
of Ciervo, his brother officers having expressed their desire to that 
effect. Mounting the wounded on a drove of donkeys, with pa<!(k- 
saddles, a farewell volley tried the cold ears of the poor fellows left in 
their last billet, and filing out into the savannah, with arms a discre- 
cion,”-and “paso de camino,” we took our way to Petares. “A1 
lado! al lado ! Abran Camino! ” was heard passing from mouth to 
mouth from the rear, and Batt was enabled, by the men stepping to 
one side, to come up with me; for we were threading the woods In 
single or Indian file, with our line of march incredibly but unavoidably 
extended. Putting his hand on the* Sayno*s crupper, “What do y^p 
think 7” was whispered in my ear (for Batt rejoiced in being an Irishman). 

“ Well, what is it?” I demanded, as native in my answer as my friend 
in his interrogative. 

“ Why, whether it be that Fortune takes care of tlie brave, or tlic devil 
of his children, Serjeant Barragan, who was so favoured by the cake shield 
against the biting steel, has been sent a balm loo —a doctor in a slui]>t‘ 
most truly Esculapian—a culebra! Now riddle me ree—wits to work.** 

“ Wliat cure a snake can bring I can hardly imagine, unless it be a 
bite more deadly than the edge of the machette—was it a cascabel or a 
coral 7—He is dead then 7” 

“ Not at all,” replied Batt; “ he takes it as coolly as if he had been 
used to it; much cooler, by my soul, than I sliould, 1 know, tljough I 
am in the nominal receipt of Captain’s pay: but you’ve guessed it; it 
is a cascabel; a rattle; a most ‘ agreeable rattle* as somebody says on 
the stage ; in fact a misical serpent, and worth its weight in gold.** 

“ Oh! now I get subtle, and wind into your meaning. May it be a 
culebra de onzas V* but the approach of the serjeant who, with his head 
bound up in a negress’s chemise, had followed on his donkey in Ball’s 
wake, gave an opportunity of ocular satisfaction to my query. Willi 
Ills long legs dangling stirruplcss from the packsaddle, and almost kiss¬ 
ing the ground,.the iron-faced non-com., whose cast and complexion was 
midway between an olive Spaniard and a mahogany Sambo, glided u]) 
on his little asno^ which scraped along under him at an amble, and 
moving up with as much warlike gravity as if he bestrode the steed 
Bayard. But to explain. Batt, who brought up the rear, had remained 
a little after the r^st, taking the good wishes of Taita Francisco, wlio 
stood, straw in hand, pawing the dust with a splay foot; Serjeant Bar¬ 
ragan meantime fell out under some pretence, and was found by him, 
notwithstanding his weak state, dismounted in the midst of tlic^valcr, 
at the foot of the Algarroba, one hand holding the halter, the other 
thrust up to the* shoulder searching under the bank. “ Only allow me 
for one minute longer, Sefior,” begged the serjeant; “ it was just here 
he slipped through my fingers.” “ Come, no nonsense ; mount your 
ass, and get on,'* cried Balt, convinced that, with a cracked brain, the 
wounded man was seeking for Cisneros, who was now beyond reco¬ 
very. But, intent upon the object he sought, Barragan prayed for a 
moment longer; and groping a little further down the stream, pulled up 
Stom the deepest hole a long black culebra, sure enough, but of what 
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species ? a leather one. In tliose days, when people and property were 
BO liable to dispersion by the whirlwinds of the Yevolution, and men 
who left their homeci saw chances of eternal separation, or knew that 
return was precarious, money and valuables of all kinds had only two 
plj^pes of refuge from the spoiler—the bosom of the earth, and the well- 
armed body of the owner, to which ounces of gold, sewed in a belt by 
twos, were buckled intimately. These belts, thus furnished, were called 
‘\culebras de onzas/* and often looked for by those who stripped the 
killed in battle. Such was the culebra which, with part of the wardrobe 
of the outlaw, had been torn from his person, before he released himself 
from his obstinate captor, who, if not senseless while he lay bleeding 
in the river, must have been dreaming of the plump with which it 
fell, like a heavy shot-bag, into thf water. Here it is, Captain,'* said 
tl^ Serjeant, who had already failed in endeavouring to induce Batt to 
be his banker: ** it will be safer in your hands than in mine. I shall 
only be getting into scApes with the money; take it in charge, Seiior, 
and when t ask you to lend me a dollar, perhaps you will let me have 
Qjie.*’ I recommended Barragan to And a cashier in liis own regiment, 
my command of the company being only accidental. 

We now entered the village, wliere all was alive with the song and 
the bandolas of the soldiers, its only visible inhabitants, as they strolled 
about or thronged the pulperias for cigars and guarapo. I remember 
meeting an oflicer at the entrance of the place, and the information 1 
received from him—So Ciervo's killed—Did 'you hear the news ?— 
We’re going to march to the province of Coro, they say. The Cori- 
anos are up* for Spain as usual: we shall have hard work there.** 

It was an Englishman who,addressed me—of the battalion of 
Orinoco, in which there were several English officers, though it was 
essentially a native corps. The news he gave me was unexpected ’tis 
true; but not liking the individual, who, from Jong service with the 
Llaneros, had become too much of a Llanero himself,—too atrocious, in 
fact, for my taste, I excused myself from entering into particulars, and 
proceeded. 

Having presented myself to the military commandant, he was incon¬ 
solable at the loss of Cisneros—a prize which he was the more anxious 
to accomplish, as his regiment had been the principal sufferer in hunting 
for him ; and it affected me considerably to observe the paternal expres- 
bion of his regrets over the body of Ciervo, which he had brought in 
and laid upon a bed in a room adjoining to liis own. “ Povre mucha- 
cho! poor lad! that thou shouldst die by the shot oi a robber is what 
grieves me. I loved thee as my son; thou wert my pride and the idol 
of thy corps. But I have sworn it belbre, sftd here 1 sweat it again,” 
(and file old soldier clenched his teeth and his hands, while through his 
tears was seen the flashing of his rage,) '* if ever 1 spare one of these 
canalla that falls into my hands, may 1—How many of them killed, did 
you say ?-i~ah, 140—a thousand of their lives would not pay for that 
lad's! Then the eleven taken alive will make- 

“ Ten only, if I may remind you, my Colonel.” 

” Yes, you sent me ten; but there wa^ one also taken here in the 
village in the midst of us—the audacious scoundrel 1—a deserter too 
from the Legion Bretanica!—Picaro insolente ! he would have talked 

too; and when 1 meant to cry Kill him^ I said Gag the rascal^ by mis¬ 
take !” . G 2 
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' Dinner, mi Coronel,” said an orderly who appeared at the door. 

** Oiga!** returned the old xefe, stepping to the table and taking up 
a pistol, ** if you or any servant about me announce or prepare for ihe 
irago or bocado till the eleven prisoners of Cisneros* band are dead— 
mark me!—every one of them, I’ll send him ^ los inJitrno% del tero^^ 

The orderly retired with all the seriousness and gravity of one who 
has attended to what has been said to him, and taken it al pie de la 
lefra. 

The boy Valez !—lie is then en capilla with the robber survivors of 
Andaflores ! and without some very prompt and effectual interference 
from a higher authority he will be shot—perhaps not till to-morrow 
morning, much more probably to-day. I almost pledged myself to 
save him, at least I made up my mi^d, and it must be done. As for 
attempting to intercede with this ferocious old Valenciano, or showirVi;' 
the least interest in his fate, it would only be alarming the cat and 
hastening the sacrifice of the victim I would snatch. What was to be 
done ? 

“ My Colonel will now permit me to return to Caracas; the Genpr.:l 
must needs wonder what has become of me; 1 had leave for two days 
only, and this is the fourth of my absenco.*’ 

“ He knows well enough what you’ve been about; was not he here 
last night, when his cousin Geronirnii arrived ? and was there not quite 
too much said about a certain Inglesito?'* said the rough old file, look¬ 
ing contemptuously kind ;—however, if you will go, vaya con Dios^ 
you may say IVe shot the prisoners, if you like, they’re as good as 
buried, you know; and he need not be coming at the eleventli hour 
with his como se llama — Xmclemermf —for I have told him to his face, 
though he is Vice-President of Venezuela, that his Excellency can never 
convince me, that except by shooting them, these Goths can ever be 
brought to reason.” 

1 was off like a shot for Caraccas. 

The singularity of my appearance, covered as I was with the straw hat 
with which I had undertaken the expedition to the Silla, and the remnant 
of tlie trousers which I had worn on the same occasion, squalid m 
appearance, from the impossibility of changing my apparel, and imper¬ 
fectly washed of the many stains which had disfigured me, 1 was an 
object of curiosity to the contents of every window, as I hastened up 
the Candelario ; but vain were the silver greetings of many a fair occu¬ 
pant as like turtles in their cages, they sent their mellow cooings in ** h 
Caballero que deisuvida?** from the bars they graced. On I sped, 
regardless, like Ulysses who waxed obstinate against the Syrens, or like 
the young Prince in the Aabian Nights, who was as deaf as a stone, 
while the stones were as garrulous as ladies from Billingsgate Market. 
On arriving at the General’s, I found an unusual number of people 
assembled in tlie vicinity of the house; and some topic of interest 
appeared to have collected them into animated knots, which evinced, 
some of them excitement, otters anxiety, in their looks and gestures. 
It proved to be as I immediaflllly conjectured: several individuals, who 
had, till then, been unsuspected, or imagined themselves to be so, had 
that day been arrested; and some important disclosures made to the 
Vice-President of Venezuela, General Soublette, had marred a con- 
spir^y which had for its end the immediate restoration of Spanisli 
supremacy in the province. 
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Going through the great entrance into the flagged court which first 
pjesenta itself in a Caraguenian house, I found it thronged with civil 
ifnd military employes, while the peopled balustrades of the upper gal¬ 
lery, corresponding with the corridor below, almost created hopelessness 
within me. Poor Valez V* thought I, “ thy case is indeed desperate; 
but it shall not be my fault if they kill thee; all shall be risked—niy 
commission—my life, if necessary, for thine!'*—And why such enthu¬ 
siastic interest in the fate of a yougster who had deserted from his post, 
joined the ranks of tlie enemy—nay, a gang of marauders against his 
colours, and only became desirous of abandoning their fellowship when 
it was probable he saw the approach of their destruction, and had no 
means of flying to warn them of it ? 

If buch a query should occur,#I answer—that he joined the British 
Ifgion a mere child, among the very first handful of native recruits 
allotted to us, in the plains of Apuro, when Englishmen w^ere forbidden 
tojict as servants to their officers. The little Indian became the pet of 
the Legion, and such a droll, without anything vulgar or buffoonish in 
k'is mirth, and so excellent a mimic of Anglicism, without being at any 
time illnaturedly pointed or personal in his imitations, that melancholy 
fled the face of little Valez, and the merry music of his laughing pipe 
resounded in the bivouac or on the line of march, like shrill defiance to 
despondency and care, 

Valez became ambitious, A bugle, ye gods! to breathe command 
in tones more potent and imperative than the Colonel himself! to dis- 
perse the densest phalanx like panic vapours! to re-form the bristling 
mass in warlike paralellogram ! to lay a host like vanished phantoms in 
the earth! to people suddenly ll*e surface, as from the sown dragon's 
teeth ! to create rattling peals of thunder, born jnid obedient lightning 
and rolling clouds, to crack tlie windows of the firmament!—Oh! it 
was too much glory for a little hoy like him; he could scarcely believe 
his scn&es when he found that his humble petition had been beard, and 
that, instead of a consumer of gratuitous and inglorious beef, he was 
boftd a Corneta de Cazadores ! bugler of the redoubted light 
infantry of the Legion! and obliged to answer at roll-call!! I I was 
then a subaltern of his company, and though not much his senior in 
years, was indulgent to his youth ; and affected that sort of parental 
solicitude about my Cornetilla,'* likely to give a character of gravity 
to a very young person, inasmuch as it is to be inferred that they must 
know devilish well how to take care of themselves who undertake the 
protection of others. A sort of relationship was thus established between 
us, highly flattering to both parties. The little bugler was jocularly 
treated as the son of Mr. Hospur by»tbe soldiers, who rallied him ujion 
his bBing the lieutenant’s spoiled cliild, or threatened him with the dis¬ 
pleasure of papa^ when disposed to be unruly. Was, I more fortunate 
tlian others in finding a shaded and shellered spot, cleared, and occupied 
with my poncho or capote, spread in some thicket when we halted for 
the day ? I was indebted to the carji^f little Valez, who, as soon as 
free, would beat about the wood, an^Rlb my well-known talisman, 
like a fiery terrier keep possession againSt prowling squailm in bearcU 
of siiuationy till his friend Hilario came up to reinfoTce him. Where 
lies the lieutenant? There, by\hat fire that flickers through t^ie bpeh* 
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One of the two who lie together ehrouded and snoring at his feet» is his 
Hilario. And the other ? Why the little rascal Valez, to be sure. . 

Did we leave the seas of plain, and our puny numbers hung liRe 
crawling pismires lost on the flanks of the stupendous Cordillera? 
Many a well-breathed veteran mountaineer clung, haggard, pale, and 
puffing on the steep, and looked aghast at what he had already climbed, 
and in despair at what remained to be achieved, soaring in distant clifis 
with Andine majesty into the clouds—who, while that experienced mule 
clambers the rugged path, abandoned by her considerate owner to an 
untenanted saddle and her own discretion—who has the impudence to 
catch her familiarly by the tail, and twisting his hand in the flowing 
hair, suffer himself to be towed at the end thereof? None would pre¬ 
sume so far but the spoiled urchin to«whose doings his Teniente’s sight 
was thick. Is there more reason wanted ? Well—at the dark houV, 
A.M., when drowsy sentries snuffed the coming.morning, but were still 
enveloped in deep gloom, a cunning sortie was effected by the enemy 
besieged in Puerto Cabello; the mangroves of a marsh that touched 
upon our outposts were lit up with flashes, and an unexpected and mui - 
derous volley caused those who remained erect to stumble among the 
fallen ; and across whom, think you, was 1 prostrated ?—the poor little 
bugler, forsooth. The advancing column of Spaniards passed over us ; 
and driven back again, they passed a second time, pressed by the be¬ 
siegers. I bound up master Valez's wound, and he bound mine, and ^ 
as we both survived, I ever afterwards regarded the boy almost in the " 
light of a son or a brother. He was an Indian, too ; and 1 know not 
what innate sympathy has always drawn me towards the "copper abo¬ 
rigines. I have been much amongst them in their simplest or most 
savage Btate,.as it is called; and the more I knew, the more I loved 
them; indeed, my passion for life among the Indios bravos appeared 
strange and unaccountable to my “ compailcros/' who frequently rallied 
me upon it. But— 

No time shall from my heart efface 

The lore I bear the Redman race. 


Could I then suffer him to be shot without an effort in his favour ? 
Oh, no, no! Besides, I was as fully satisfied, as 1 was of my own 
fidelity, that whatever the cause of his desertion, his heart had never 
left the Legion. I flew up the broad brick staircase. The door of 
the GeneraVs study, where, during indisposition, he was transacting 
business, was forbidden to all but those specially sent for; and 1 re¬ 
mained anxious and impatient, leaning over the balustrades, looking 
down into the court below, full ^f horses with glittering guardrapas. 
I heard the door opened behind me, and turning, saw the General 
within at a tabk full of papers, his pale brow gathered with vexation, 
and several individuals about him. 

Soublettc was a tall^ delicate man, with a long, pale face, of great 
beni^ity, but capable of e^g|||SBing, when required, both dignity and 
severity, A heavy pair of colMiack moustaches fell over his mouth and 
almost hid it, contrasting witn the deadly pale of his countenance, and 
giving considerable austerity to his regards when meant to be severe. 
But when the habitual kindness of his nature lit up his placid features, 
nothing could be more pleasing or confidence-inspiring than the sun- 
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Bhine uf that smile. Perhaps he was not made for the stern business 
of a bloody revolution, such as had devastated, and still raged in, his 
• a^n fair country (for he was a native of Caraccas though, as the name 
imports, of Frencli extraction); at least the fiercer leaders of the repub¬ 
lic^ saw but weakness in the humanity of his disposition, and in his ten¬ 
dency to conciliatory measures, when blood might be economized with 
safety, a want of energy. 

But though of a delicacy of constitution which counselled respite 
from the fatigues of office, the General laboured in the duties of liis 
Vicc-Prcsidency of Venezuela with unremitting and disinterested zeal, 
fur he loved his country, and only looked forward to the termination of 
her troubles, when lie might sink into peaceful retirement in the bosom 
of an amiable family of which lie was the idol. 

• My hopes were vain, the door was only opened that several might be 
turned out to leave the General in more secret conference with thejuez 
'politico. What was to be done ? Jo's! then the General’s mother-in-law, 
Dona JoseYa Buroz, sliowcd herself at the door of an apartment at the 
Oj)positc side of the gallery, I flew round to speak with her, “Ah!— 
wIktc has my son, the Ingluito, been ?” cried the excellent old lady, who 
ibiiiul in me a striking resemblance to a child she had lost. “ Olalia ! 

I have found the vagamundo; here he is, come in and I was brought 
into a room nhere Doiia Olalia, tlie Gcncrars wife, was sitting before 
an ojjon balcony with a circle of visiters. Immediately I was over- 
- whelmed with greetings and inquiries, and surrounded by Dona Gero- 
nima, her lovely daughters, and Fernando. No lime was to be lost in 
coui]>limcnlr5: I told, as briefly as I ])OBsibly could, the talc of Valez, to 
whom those ladies present were indebted for their timely preservation 
from the power of Cisneros, nay, for their lives, and concluded by 
imploring ihoir assistance in my task of saving riicir preservers, 

“ My son,” said tlie venerable Doiia Josefa, “ your son shall not die, 
if iny voice hath influence with Cailos.” 

“ Carlos has a good heart, and if I Jiave not lost my share of it for 
ever,” added Dona Olalia, “ the lad shall be spared for you.” 

“ He must! he shall !’* cried the young ladies of Dona Gcronima, 
getting up in tumult, and the whole of the female troop crowded to¬ 
wards the Gcncrars study with their fans prepared to beat him into 
submission. 

The Edecan de guardia, who attempted to impede them, was driven 
oIT, the door was taken by assault, and the General stormed in the midst 
of an animated discussion with the “ juez politico,” while I sneaked in 
behind Dona Josefa lest they should require a bottle-liolder, determined 
to support them to the utmost if necessary. 

“ Enough of blood, Carlos, my child, enough of blood has flowed 
from your poor ‘ pairia,* bleeding now for twenty years. Do not 
emulate the butcher chiefs who have disgraced the cause of humanity, 
and drenched their native soil with the sacrifice of tlieir own brothers. 
Be bold! be merciful! and I your m other will bless you, as will every 
mother in the land.” |||k 

The General’s head sunk on his bos^^ and he seemed affected and 
oppressed with sorrow during the appeal of the mother of his wife, but 
still his resolution was unmoved.* 

“ Carlos, hear me,” resumed Dona Olalia; “ yet why should I be 
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heard, you will not answer my mother? If I liave gloried in the title 
of your wife, and held the honour of your name a proud distinction, far 
before the sounding emptiness of noisier heros, it was because I felt 
that yours, with more lustre and more reason, would be handed down 
amid the blessings of your kind, flas leniency been tried with these 
unhappy men? Is the experiment to be left to others when my hiis- 
band has the power ? (and, oh, Vm very sure he will indulge in mercy !) 
Heaven forbid !—Nay, Carlos, as you love your fame, be still the cham¬ 
pion of humanity." 

** But he for whom we intercede especially is prisoner by mistake," 
Dona Geronima now went on to urge; “ the preserver of our lives, of 
all those who were doomed to slaughter; it was he who had the troops 
despatched to Andaflores by his timely information, or we sliould all 
liave perished without succour.” 

Js it so Y* said the General, looking towards me. 

“ Yes, my General, the destruction of all the personal followers of 
('isneros, though the ‘ diablo* himself vanished from amongst’them, was 
owing to the youth in question. I conjure your Excellency to see and 
hear him. IMl pledge my life that he will know how to defend himself, 
and that your Excellency will be repaid with your own full approval 
and content. Will your Excellency permit me to be the bearer of any 
order to the Commandant in Petarcs ? my horse is saddled in the ‘ palio' 
below.*’ 

“ Send him, Soublette—do Carlos !—bijo de mi alma!—will you 
refuse your Olalia?—your mamita!" 

“ Shall he not live to whom we owe our lives ?” was dinned into the 
GeneraPs ears by every one of the ladies together, with such ])ei se¬ 
verance, and accompanied with a kiss fioni one and a pull fioin ano¬ 
ther in such Sort, that,•notwithstanding the eerious business of the 
tion, the Xefe’s gravity was discomfited in the conflict, and I ])erceived 
that, though it might come late, his compliance with their prater might 
be considered sure. 

“ You see, Senor," said bis Excellency to tbe “ juez politico,” at llie 
same time gently disengaging himself from his lady's arms, “ you sec 
there can be no business done to-day unless we yield;" and taking a 
sheet of paper he wrote a few lines hastily to the Commandant of 
Petares, and putting it into my hand, I was off again in the saying of 
an Ave Marla. Walker was in the act of coming out of my quarters 
with a face full of importance when I passed. 

“ I was just wishing above all things in the world to see you. I 
have had,”—but beWe he had finished the sentence I was far beyond tbe 
reach of his voice. The silver salutation from the window-bars lagged 
on the breeze behind me ; the sayho was a better steed than I a horse¬ 
man ; and in two “ pater nosters,” I was at the door of the Xefe com¬ 
manding in Petares. The old fellow frowned, changed colour, and 
looked spitefully at me. 

“ So this is your doing, I suppose ; but you are perhaps a litllo too 
late to have the laugh; this i^k hour at which they are to die.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Sir,” llmstened to entreat, ” let me fly to sus¬ 
pend the execution; * por log huesos de su madre,' by the bones of your 
mother, I conjure you, Senor Coronel,*^they are marching out—listen 1” 
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“ Why you are in a most unnecessary hurry/’ drawled the old vam¬ 
pire w'ith demoniac sangfroid^ “ they are not killed yet/* 

And when they are ' pasados por las armas ’ you will confess, Sir, 
tliat my anxiety will be still more unnecessary. But, Colonel, I pro¬ 
test against it, they are pardoned, and it would be cold, deliberate mur- 
def to shoot them now. I shall go immediately and publish the pardon, 
and then, if you choose, have their blood upon you.” 

“ Stay,” cried the Commandant, ** you Englishmen don’t understand. 
If you will only reflect upon the miscliicf of this ill-judged lenity, and 
tlie service done the state by removing effectually its irreconcileable 
enemies, and if you will but look upon this act of theirs,*’ said the chief, 
uncovering tlie face of Ciervo and kindling with rage, “ I need not 
urge any further the justice and the necessity of sacrificing tlie rascals. 
"^J^hat docs the Vice-President mctin ? Are our brothers to be unre- 
venged ? Or must we caress these wolves of Goths; let them loose, 
and send them fresh i^iclims ? Come, come, Camarada,” whispered 
th<? ComiTrtindant, “ say nothing about it, you arrived late, you know— 
it will do the fellows no harm.” 

My faithful Hilario, whom I had left there on my passing on to 
Caraccas, now appeared in front of the house, on a grass-grown uneven 
space, devoted to the horses v\ho, tied to posts and bushes, had their 
niaize-hcrb chopped before them, and fed under the owner’s e}e; for 
in the country which I treat of a horse is a second self—a man's wife 
is not looked after so jealously; and as he .unsaddled the sayno, 1 
observed that the poor fellow looked pale, and wiped his eye with 
his cuff. • 

“ By heavens,” I instantly muttered as the thought occurred to me, 

they have shot him. Ililario,”—I called to him notwithstanding the 
] rcsencc of the chief, “ is your compadre still ahve P* Hilario shook 
his head, and wiped his eyes again, 

“ 1 fear not, Sir,” he replied, looking doubtfully into the room ; and 
ajtproaching to tlie bars of the window at which I stood, he told me in a 
low voice that “ he had just heard a volley in the wood, and hark, Sir, 
anolbcr, they are putting them out of pain.” 

“ Which way, in what direction,” said I, running out by tlic Zaquan. 

“ P]) that lane. Sir, about five hundred yards from here it seemed 
to me.” . % 

Without a moment’s delay I set off. A parly of native troops, com¬ 
posed of Sambos and blacks were returning in high glee, as if the sport 
had been excellent, the smoke still oozing from the pans and muzzles 
of their firelocks. 1 arrived at the spot, and saw the victims strewn 
with their hands tied behind their backs, mutilated bundles of humanity, 
fast w^oking from their coarse garments, which had been set on fire 
from the mouths of the pieces; but so horribly had they delighted in 
mangling the features of their hated foes, that 1 despaired of being able 
to recognise Valez. First one, from his colour and youthful appear¬ 
ance, and then another, struck me as being the ill-fated lad : but Hilario 
arrived, and put a stop to further exai]d||||tion. 

“ One, two, three—yes. Sir, there ^^nly ten here ; as soon as you 
turned your back, the adjutant arrived, and informed the Colonel that 
the corps was formed, and waiting. * Hush!’ answered the Xefe, but 
be wliispered^ bo ^eagerly, that I_heard every word ; ‘ let him be dis- 
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patched, double quick, I give you five minutes; no nonsense—no cere¬ 
mony ; but show him as a deserter, and shoot him.’ ” 

“Then it is Valez !—they have reserved him for a parade! N6w, 
Hilario, if you have heels, for your comrade’s life,” While my fleet 
Sambito flew to the spot where the banquillo had been erected opposite 
the barracks, I threw myself in passing into the Colonefs quarters; 
nobody was in the room, and the General’s letter lay upon the table. 
I snatched it up, and pitching myself upon the bare-backed horse that 
stood nearest to me, I urged him madly on to the barracks. 

The troops were drawn up so as to form three sides of a square, 
facing a low dead wall of mud, the rude enclosure of a maizal^ (he 
flourishing blades of which overto})pcd it. Against the wall was placed 
the banquillo, like the upright of a pump, with a scat projecting from it 
to receive the condemned. The niufldod monotony of the drum, as if i*s 
voice was clioked with melancholy awe, already timed the fatej)s that 
neared the brink of eternity, as the party conducting the bound culprit 
moved sadly alon" the ranks; and the voice of the cruel old Com- 
mandiiut was heard as he entered the square, in impatient rejuimand. 
“ Redohlaclo !” he vociferated, urging the officer to accelerate the pace; 
“ Despache, Seuor Oficial I A1 trote, al trotc !” and tlie sad tones of 
death weie sadder from the contrast with the lightness of their motion. 
It was, indeed, poor Valez, who, between the ranks, with his hands 
behind his back, looked wildly at the sky, as if in panic at the coming 
of a tempest ; but he kept the quick time precisely, and pressed forwaid 
with the rest, as if on duty, tliougli his haggard looks bespoke distraction, 

I was now witliiii hearing, and as the sanguinary old Xefe spoke to 
liuiry the execution, I raised my voice ; but in the blindness of my haste, 
the brancli of a tree threw me stunned from the horse before I could 
utter a secontl exclamfftion. 

But 1 soon recovered ; and seeing a likelihood of being impeded at 
tlio entrance of the square, I clambered into the maizal, one side of (he 
inclosure being at hand, and dropped the next moment beside the 
almost lileless culprit, who sat fastened blindfolded against the baii- 
quillo. “ Hold ! he is jiardoucd,’* I cried, throwing myself before the 
doomed. A signal from the officer brought down the levelled pieces 
of the soldiers as I spoke, 

“ yefjor,” said the officer, “ I must obey my chief; I cannot wait.” 

“ Do your duty, Sir,” said the acting Major, riding up, and jiale with 
rage; “ if he don’t get out of the way, liis blood be upon himself.” 

“ Scoundrel!” \ said in English, for it was an Englishman, the same 
whom I had met on the skirts of the village in the morning, “ would 
you have another countryman’s ghost haunt you ? Poor lliddlesdalc 
and his murdered comrades but wait the night to torture you—my^spirit 
would hate you more than theirs! See the General’s hand and signature ; 
and now, have more murders on your soul, if you dare!” 

Tlie Commandant, wlio had kept out of the way on purpose, now 
came up, discoloured with vexation, but subdued by better reflection on 
the reckless unwarrantablene8^||f his conduct. 

“ He is reprieved,” said thttold rascal; “let the General’s pardon be 
proclaimed aloud. You ought to know, Senor Capitan, that clemency 
shows best when the extremity appearspmost hopeless.” 

Valez was now untied, but, unsuppoited by the cords, his lifeless form 
dropped from the banquillo. 


V 
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tflrfidlRS OF OENERAL AND FLAQ OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


^ MAJOR-OBNERAL JAMES PATRICK MURRAY, C.B. 

• ’ 

This gallant officer was descended from an ancient Scottish family, often 
mention^ in ** The Border Antiquities/*—a younger branch of the Mur¬ 
rays of Blackbarony,—which, for its attachment and fidelity to that unfor¬ 
tunate monarch Charles I., was ennobled by the title of Baron Elibank. 

Passing over many of its members who were distinguished at the bar, in 
literature and in arms, we cannot omit to notice General the Honourable 
James Murray, father of the subject of this memoir, and son of Alexander 
the fourth Lord Elibank. He was one of the Brigadiers with Wolfe's 
army in America, and was well known at the taking of Quebec under that 
General, and at the defence of it by himself when nominated its Governor. 
He was afterwards appointed to the Government of Minorca, and in his 
defence of Fort St. Philip) in 1781-82 displayed, with his heroic garrison, as 
noble traits of fidelity and valour as, perhaps, were ever exhibited in the 
ranals of warfare. The fort'having for some time been actively besieged by 
tne combined forces of France and Spain, under the Duke de Crillon, the 
most strenuous efibrts were mado to obtain possession of it; but so bravely 
was it defended at all points, that the assailants were repulsed in every en 
deavour. The occupation of the island, however, was of the utmost import¬ 
ance to the allies, so that after repeated failures with the ordinary means of 
war, the Commander-in-Chief took the opportunity of a communication 
relative to an exchan^ of prisoners, to offer the«British Governor, through 
the Aide-de-Camp, Captain (the late Sir George) Don, one million of 
money, together with a foreign peerage, to surrender the place. Indignant 
at the proposition, the General immediately notified it in orders to his gar¬ 
rison, and sent the following noblodctter to the Commander of the allies:— 

Sm,—When one of your King's proposed to your brav^anccstor ta assassinate the 
Duke of Guise, he made the aubwer which you should have made to the King of 
Spain when he employed you to assassinate the character of a man whose birth is 
nut less illustrious than your own, or that of the Duke of Guise. Henceforth 1 can 
have nothing to do with you but in arms ; and 1 will admit no intercourse between 
us which is not in the highest degree hostile. 

Jaukb Murbay,” 

To which the Duke de Crillon wrote this x%ply:— 

" A Mahon, ce 16 Octobre, 1781. 

Monsieur, —Votre lettre nous lemet chacun h notre place. £lle me confirme 
dans Testime que j*ay toujours eu pour vous. 

J'accepte, avec plaisir, votre demiere proposition. Je suis do votre Excellence le 
tree humble et tree obeiisant serviteur, 

“ B. B. Duo^x CniLLON.” 

The garrison, at length, completely worn out by starvation and disease, 
many of the sentries having actually dropped down dead at their posts, was 
oom]^elled to capitulate; not, however, until, as the despatch mentioned, 
the whole number was reduced to 660, of whom 560 were tainted with the 
most inveterate scurvy. These few marched out with all the honours of 
war, declaring that the surrender was made to Qod. alone.* 

It was at the period of the above events that the gallant officer, whose 
services we are about sucoinccly to record, was born. His mother, (daughter 
of the British Consul-General at Majorjlk) alarmed at the horrors of the 
siege, was removed from the island, and ^ving with much danger and dif¬ 
ficulty escaped unobserved through the enemy's fleet, reached Leghorn, 
where she gave birth to James Patrick on the 2l8t of January, 1782. On 
the capitulation of Minorca, the General returned, with his wife and family, 
to England 3 and after his appointment to the Gtovenunent of Hull, resided 
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chiefly at his seat at Beauport, near Hastings. Here, being an only son, 
the subject of this memoir was reared with care, tenderness, and affection ; 
and, when capable of receiving his instiuction, was placed under the imnlf^- 
diate eye of Dr. Vincent, at Westminster School, where he passed, with much 
ci'edit to himself, through the several forms of that seminary. He succeeded 
to his patrimonial estate in Sussex on the demise of his father in 1794 ; afiid, 
emulous of the military honours of his parent, determined, at a very 
early age, to pursue the same profession. With this view he obtained an 
Ensigney in the 44th Hegiment, in 179G; and in the following year was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy in the same corps. He was employed in .regi¬ 
mental duty until May, 1798, when he was appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
General Hon, with whom he continued in the Isle of Wight, until June, 
1799, when he joined his relation and guardian, Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Pultcney, and served os Aide-de-Camp to that officer during the 
campaign in North Holland. He was present in the actions of the 27th of 
August, loth and 18th of September, 2d and 6th of October, and was In 
one of them slightly wounded. 

The 26th of December, 1799, he was gazetted to U Company, by purchase, 
in the 9th Foot, He next accompanied Sir James Pttteney to the Ferrol, 
and was entrusted, by both General and Admiral during that expeditioi^, 
with some important and confidential transactions. 

In 1802 he sat in the British Parliament as a representative for the 
borough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. At the peace of Amiens ho 
was placed on half-pay; and after studying for some time at the Royal 
Military College, was re-appointed to full pay in the 66th Regiment of Foot. 

In 1803 Captain Murray espoused the amiable object of a long attach¬ 
ment, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward Rushworth, Esq., of Fresli- 
AA ater-House, in the Isle of Wight, and grand-daughter of the last Lord 
Holmes. • 

The 9th of February, 1804, he obtained, by purchase, a Majority in the 
same corps, with which he was stationed in several parts of Ireland; and sub¬ 
sequently was appouitei^ to the Staff of that country as Assistant-Quarter- 
Master-General at Limerick, which situation he relinquished in order to 
accompany his regiment on foreign service. With the 66th Regiment, he 
also served in Portugal, where, at the passage of the Douro,* “an affair 
which deserves to be considered by all military men as not less brilliant than 
any action of its magnitude either in the Peninsular or any other modern 
v\ar,” and while in command of his corps, he received a severe musket- 
wound, which not only completely shattered and deprived him of the use of 
his right arm, but ever after impaired his general health. In testimony of 
his gallant conduct on this occasion, we have only to refer the reader to the 
honourable mention of his name in the public despatch of Sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley, who, shortly aRcr he had received the shot, came up to him on the 
field, and taking him by the hand, said,—“ Murray, you and your men have 
behaved like tons—I shall never forget you.*’ 

On the 25th of May, 1809, Major Murray was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel; and on his return home, being considered an efficient 
and intelligent Staff Officer, was employed in the Quarter-Master-Geijeral's 
Department in Ireland. Subsequently, on the 2d of November 1809, he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Gth Garrison Battalion, which, 
however, his Siaffiduties prevented him from joining. 

From 1811 to 1819 Lieutenant-Colonel Murray was Assistant-Adjutant- 
General in Ireland, and stationed at Athlone, The 12th of August, 1819, 
he received the Brevet of Colonel. On the 22d of July, 1830, he became a 
Major-General, and obtained the distinction of a Companion of the Bath 
soon after the distribution of that order into the three classes. 


* Lord Londondeny's Fcnlnsular War. 
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Major-General Murray expired at Killeneuref near Atlilone, on the 5th of 
Deccmbor, 1834, in the 53d year of his age, deeply lame.nted by his family, 
sincerely regretted by his relations and friends. His dissolution took 
place under circumstances peculiarly distressing, after only a few days ill¬ 
ness, the effects of a cold caught in his humane exertions to save the lives of 
two young Officers of the Royals (Ensigns Byers and' Kerr) who were un¬ 
happily drowned in the lake in front of his residence. He possessed an 
accomplished mind, a kind heart, and a benevolent disposition; and his 
dgath has occasioned a blank in society which it would be difficult to fill 
up with greater worth, honour, and integrity. His loss is mourned by a 
widow and numerous family, of whom tho eldest daughter to 

Liet^epant-Colonel C. R. d’Djnnell, late of the 15th Hussarly 


MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES STIRLING. 

0 

9 

The conspicuous military career of the subject of this notice commenced 
and continued from the grade of Ensign, to which he was appointed in 1774, 
to fliat of Lieutenant Colonel, in the 42d, or Rojal Highlanders. 

• In 1776 he accompanied that Regiment to North America, where he 
joined the army under the command of Sir W. Home. He was present at 
the battle of Brooklyn, on the 27th of August, 17 76, the landing of the 
army on York Island the I5tli of September, and in the aifair on the 
following clay, when the enemy attacked the British, and were obliged to 
retire with considerable loss: be was also at the battle of White Plains, and 
tlie storming of Fort Washington on the 15th of November. ^ ^ ^ 

In 1777 the greater part of the army having epibarked for Pfl|flfJblphia, 
lie was in the battle of Brandywine, at the reduction of Mud Island, tlie^ 
capture of Philadelphia, the battle of Germantown, and tho attack of General 
Wynn’s division by Sir C. Grey, at Valley Forge, On the 28th of June, 
while acting as a Staff Oiliccr at the battle of Monmouth, be had a horse 
shot under him. In May, 177U, he accompanied the expedition under 
Major-General Matthews, to Virginia; in March, 1780, he went to South 
Carolina; and was present at the siege and reduction of Charlestown, on 
the 12th of May ; in 1 782 he embarked with the expedition to Virginia, for 
the relief of Lord Cornwallis; and in 1780 he accompanied Sir C. Grey to 
the relief of Rhode Island. 

On peace being concluded in 1783, he came to England in charge of men 
entitled to their discharge; and, after six months' leave, he joined his regi¬ 
ment at Halifax, in Nova Scotia. From 1786 to 1789 lie was stationed at 
St. John's Island. In September, 1793, he joined the army under the com¬ 
mand of the Duke of York, at Mcnin, and returned to Nieuport, then 
besieged by the French, and afterwards joined the expedition under tho 
Earl of Moira. 

Ill 1794 he was present with the army under the Duke of Yqi||l in Flanders, 
and remained with it during the retreat through Ilollalid aria Westphalia. 
He returned to England in 1795 ; and in May, 1796, war with Spain having 
been declared, he went to Gibraltar. He was at the capture of Minorca by 
the expedition under the command of Sir C. Stuart, the 18th of November, 
1798. In August, 1800, he joined the army under Sir R. Abercromby, and 
went to Egypt; he commanded the left wing of the reghnent in the early 
part of the action of March, and attacked and annihilated the French Invin- 
cibles at the Bridge of Lodi. He took its standard from the officer that 
carried it without resistance, and saved the lives of six officers and seventy- 
four men, being all that remained alive after the charge by the wing of the 
regiment under his command : he was '^ly wounded in the foot by a 
grape-shot, hut did not quit the field. 

In August, 1808, he joined the*arr /Lisbon, under the command of 

Sir H, Dalrymple, and afterwards v into Spain under Sir J. Moore, 
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and retreated to CoruTina» where he commanded his regiment in the battle 
of the 16th of January, 1809. In July, 1809, he went to Walcheren, under 
the command of the Earl of Chatham; and in April, 1812, he sailed for 
Peninsula, and joined the army of the Duke of Wellington. He was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of Salamanca, siege of Burgos, and retreat into Portugal, 
in 1812. When the British re-entered Spain, he was with the army during 
all the operations, excepting at the battle of Vittoria, when he was on 
the mountains in pursuit of a division of the enemy. He was present at 
the battle of the Pyrenees, and had a horse twice wounded under him ; aijd 
on the enemy being forced beyond the Pyrenees, he remained encamped on 
the heights of Moya for upwards of three months, till, reduced by fatigue 
and ill he was obliged to retire to the rear. He commanded the 

HighlanoflHgade from July, 1812, to November, 1813, and the Royal 
Highland Regiment upwards of ten years. 

During a period of forty-two years, he served in this regiment, he 
had only once leave of absence for six months, and was present in every/ 
skirmish or battle that the regiment was engaged in during that period— 
twenty-seven years of it in foreign climates, SinOe the commencement of 
the war in 1793, he twice lost his baggage, was once taken prisoner at sea, 
was twice wounded, and once shipwrecked, He obtained the Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy of his regiment the 7th of September, 1804 ; the 4th of June, 
1811, he receded the rank of Colonel; and that of Major-General the 4th 
of June, 1814. He had the honour of wearing a medal and two clasps for 
the buttles of Corunna, Salamanca, and the Pyrenees. He was also Lieut.- 
Go\ ernor of Cork, 



OR-GENERAL SIR ANDREIV M^DOWALL, K.C.B. 


fiTis distinguished oiheer entered the service of the East Inctia Company 
in the year 1783, as a cadet on the estal^lisbment of Madras. Immediately 
after his arrival at the Presidency, ho w^as ordered to march and join the 
army, under Golonel Fifllarton, to the southward, and in the same year he 
was engaged at the important siege and capture of Palicandcherry, and the 
reduction of the principal part of the forts belonging to Tippoo Sultaun, in 
that part of the country. 

We find him next actively employed in 1789, with one or two corps 
that were sent to Travancore, to defend the Rajah's lines. Also with the 
Grand Army, under Generals Sir William Meadows and Lord Cornwallis, in 
the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, in the course of which he was present at 
the storming of the pettah of Bangalore; at the siege and taking of that 
fortress ; and in the action of the 15th of May, 1791, under Lord Cornwallis, 
with Tippoo's army, at the Carri-Ghaut Hills, 

On the Cth February, 1792, he served, under Lord Cornwallis, at the 
storming of Xippoo's redoubts before Seringapatam: afterwards with the 
grand anny,Tmaer General the late Lord Harris, at the battle of Mallavilly, 
and the siege and capture of Seringapatam, in 1799. In 1801, 1802, and 
1803, he served under Meyor Genial Dugald Campbell, in settling the 
country ceded to the East India Company. 

L^on the Gommander-in-Chief of the Madras army, Lieutenant-Gkneral 
Sir Thomas Hislop, taking the field, in 1817, this officer was appointed to 
the command of a brigade, with which he served with much distinction at 
the battle of Mehidpore. In the following year he was selected to command 
a detachment to act against Bajee Rao's hill forts, in the provinces of Gun- 
tory and Candeish; and after taking Unki Tunki, Radjair, Trimbuck, and 
MulUgaum, twenty-four other torts surrendered, and both provinces were 
subdued. On this service the detachment under his command suffered very 
eeVerel V, but not so much as might have bden expected from the extraordinary 
strength of the hill forts he had to attocki 
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In 1821 ho was promoted to the rank of Colonel, and in 1830 to the rank 
of Major-General. With the latter rank he was appointed to the staff com- 
^ maod of the centre division of the Madras army; and he had scarcely cora- 
pftted liis period of service on the staff, when he expired at his residence at 
Guindy, on Uie 13th May last, at the advanced age of seventy-three. 

epntemporary with the oldest and, in his late high situation, still in con¬ 
tact with, the youngest officers of the Indian army, an uninterrupted period 
of service, extending over above half a century, had made this gallant offi¬ 
cer the acquaintance, while his military talents had gained him the respect, 
and his private virtues the friendship, of all; and it is amidst a sentiment of 
universal regret that, after a long, useful, and honourable career, the veteran 
soldier has sunk to his rest. 

' The last record of his service from the Madras government, dated Fort St. 
George. April 29tli, 1834, states—The period of duty on the staff of Major- 
General Sir Andrew Macdowall, K.C.B., having terminated, the Grovernor 
in«Coiincil deem^ it but just to the long and meritorious services of the Major- 
General, not only to notify in General Orders his approbation of his conduct 
in the exercise of his command over the centre clhision of the army, but to 
expfess his sense of the valuable services of that distinguished officer during 
au uninteiTuplcd period exceeding fifly-onc years—comprising, as that 
])(?riod does, tlic dates in which some of the most arduous duties and brilliant 
actions of the Madras army have been performed and achieved, in most of 
the operations of which the Major-General partook, with honour to himself 
and ad\an1agcto the government he serves, repeatedly acknowledged by its 
highest aiitlinrilios.'’ 

Upon the augmentation of themilitaiy Order of the Bath, he was wqiointiMl 
to the third class, an^ubsequently he rose to the iJignity of a Kni^'Mfbm- 
ni.nuler. . 


ADDENDA TO THE MEWOIll OF SIR B. TI. CAREW. 

[Wk are indebted to a correspondent for the follotving additional particu¬ 
lars of the caieer of the late Sir Benjamin Ilallowell Carew, as recorded in 
onr November Number; and take this opportunity of again requesting si¬ 
milar communications, at a?t early a period ns possible^ i'vom the relations of 
deceased officers, or other parties competeni to complete our previously ac- 
c|iiirod knowledge of their services and personal qualities. In the hope of 
being favoured with biographical details of interest and authority, we usually 
delay, iur a month or two, the publication of the records of service already at 
our command.—K d.] 

Ml!. EniTon,—In’yonr account of the life of the late Sir Benjamin 
IT. (’ai'cvv, there is an omission of an iinporlant service in the cai'cer of that 
gallant and singulaily energetic officer, which 1 beg to supply. Although 
not belonging to that branch of the King's service of wlijcli hdllras so bright 
an ornament, }ct I knew him w'ell, and was in almost daily intercourse with 
him for eight months, during a generally harassing and anxious service. 
But, indeed, he w'as the life and soul of fhat expedition, and he was admired 
and beloved as much for his dauntless exertions in Hood and field, as for 
the benevolence and kindness lie extended to all whom it^was in bis power 
to bo useful to. Most of the persons who held commands in the second 
Egyptian expedition have gone to their account; yet one sui*vives that grate¬ 
fully remembers what is due to the memory of the indefaiigablc Hallowell, 
who, for nearly a month, under tlie burning suu and cold wind of an Egyp¬ 
tian April, shared with him his cloak and bivouack at night, and skirmished 
and fought alongside of him on each succeeding day. When at length the 
small force in the field, deceived by false information, was surprised and 
overpowered by a numerous corps, whose assembly and approach had been 
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unaccountably withheld from the gallant Stuart, and was forced to retire, 
no one was more anxious than Hallowell to pursue the path of honour which 
led to relieve our comrades at El Ilamet; nor was it till their disappearauce 
was ascertained, that he concurred with General Stuart in tlio propriety of 
retreating to Edbro, where alone a defensive position against the numerous 
and pursuing foe could he assumed. General Fraser, in his despatch, thus 
speaks of Captain Hallowell:—"He accompanied this expedition, as he did 
the former one, and I cannot sufficiently express my obligations to him. 
Whatever success we have had since our operations commenced in this 
country has been materially owing to his local information and active,zeal; 
atid I am well convinced that in our late reverses, our losses and misfortunes 
were materially lessened by his gallant and zealous co-operation." 

To show the resources that at all times Captain Hallowell possessed, I 
mean briefly to relate a circumstance which occurred during the siege, or 
rather bombardment, of Rosetta. Th^ Turks had constructed, opposite to 
the right of our camp, two small batteries on the other bank of the Ni'te, 
which, whilst they enfiladed a considerable portion of our line, gi-eatly inter¬ 
rupted our communications. General Stuart was-desirous to pass a small 
force across the river, lierc about 350 paces broad, and surprise the enemy’s 
posts at day-break ; but there was no means of embarkation—only two small 
insuilicient tljjermes lying at an adjacent mosque. (Captain Ilallowol was 
not easily balllod; and set his wits to work to iiiid a mode for forwarding 
the Gonerars intentions. Upon closely examining the river around the 
mosque, he observed four largish dgennes sunk in deep water: he reported 
this to the General, saying, tliat " during the night he would lish them up, 
and see what sort of stall' they were made of, and whether they could not be 
fitted for a voyage across the Nilethis operation w^as of course to be effected 
in the dark, to escape the enemy's observation. The boats, being brought 
to the surface, were found to have been greatly damaged, when sunk, and 
incapable of floating without considerable repair. Tiiis could not be done in 
one night, and they were accordingly resunk when day broke ; but Captain 
Hallowell, by his exertions, completed the craft the following night, and 
put them in *a state to warp about 300 soldiers and sailors to the opposite 
shore. This detachment, led by the gallant Major (now General Sir James) 
Macdonald, 78th Regt„ did the business handsomely—surprised the Turks, 
carrying off their guns, camels, and a considerable portion of their equip¬ 
ment. In his published despatch, the lion. General Stuart observes,—“ I 
have particularly to state that much of the good fortune attending this en¬ 
terprise may be attributed to Captain Hallowell; by his exertions a suffi¬ 
ciency of small craft, discovered under water, were raised up, and, during 
night, so well prepared, that nearly the whole detachment was conveyed 
from shore to shore, at one turn." Hallowell had at this time with him a 
number of fine youngsters, belonging to the first families, who, under such 
a master, generally turned out worthy of their profession, and of the race 
they sprang from. A distinguished individual amongst these (Sir Robert 
Hunter) was latelylost to his country, universally beloved and regretted: 
another, who was then his land aide-de camp, now wields the Bkick Rod; 
he, 1 am sure, well remembers \what an asylum the Tigre afforded to 
many a wounded officer and soldier; nor can he forget the comfortsVhich 
were so frequently provided for many from the stores of its hospitable and 
generous commander. That fortune, after long withholding her gifts, 
should at length bestow them upon the benevolent and generous subject of 
this notice, gave joy to many W'ho were intimately acquainted with his cha¬ 
racter, but to few more than to him who now begs you to insert these brief 
traits. 


Miles. 
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MONUMENT TO MAJOR WILLIAM STEWART RICHARDSON. 

• copy the following Inscription from a sketch of a monument lately 

erected to the memory of the above regretted Officer:—• 

Euectrd hy 

Lt.-Coi.. Silt Micuarl CitRAaH, the Officers^ 
Nun-Comniiiibioned Officrrs, and Privates of the 

KioiiiY-SiXTir, 

• or Koyai Downshikk Ruot. of the Line> 

. As a tribute of respect to their late Buotuer Soldier, 

I MAJOR WILLIAM STEWART RICHARDSON, 

Who died on the 2nd Decern. A D. 1830, at the Isj.vnd of Antioua, while in com¬ 
mand Of that Ri:oT. whose Fuitunes and ])anp;ers Hr shared for a period of 
30 Years in eveiy Quarter of the Globe, in a manner Honorable to 
Himski f and ServKieable to His Country. 

Ii)b war ever Conciliating, Kind, and Benevolent to those placed under His Command, 
Yet, in tiiu dischai^e of His Professional Duties Ha was Brave, Firm, and 

• Dktcrminrd. 

Possessed of those Viitucs, which dining Life secured to Him the Esteem of All, 
His Mlmory wjll be ciinuisHKD by his Comrades 

• whilst those Vutues which adorn the Soldier 

shall continue to be held in estimation. 

Aglu 45 Yf.\hs. 


The Regiment 

have also to record the Gallant Services 
of His elder Brother, 

Captain James RiCHARDsoer, 
who died m Decern. 1802, 

, at Buodkrv, East Indils, 

from the effects of Wounds 
rcceiv^l in Aclioii 
witli the Corps. 

The monument is beautifully executed in marble hy Kirk, of Dublin, and 
erected ui the church of Newry, County Down, 


RANGES OF ORDNANCE. 

The method proposed for determining the ranges of ordnance (which was 
inserted in the Lfnited Service Journal, Nov. 1833) was suggested more with 
a design that the information so generally admitted to be required might be 
supplied, than to detail fully the means hy which it should be obtained. 

As there cannot be found a place conveniently situated inland, suited to 
the purpose of tr} ing the ranges of heavy ordnance—whence, probably, the 
reason of the imperfection of, and the anomalies that are*found in the tables 
of practice extant—it is presumed the chief obstacle to the prosecution of 
the object in question is removed by tUe availableness of some part of the 
sea-coTlst. 

It is, perhaps, possible, by means of screens or other contrivance, to obtain 
such elements of the cur\ os described by shot, when projected at small angles 
of elevation, as may afford an approximate delineation of their trajectories. 

The next to an impossibility of casting shot perfectly homogeneous and 
of strictly spherical form must necessarily tend to irregularity in practical 
results ; hut great deflections from the lin^ in which shot ordinarily move 
may possibly be prevented by submitting them to the tests of gauge, weight, 
and a roll down an inclined plane; if, in a shot, the centres of its sphere and 
gravity are not coincident, there will be a bias in its descent either to the 
right or left, 

u, S, JouRN. No, 74, Jan. 1835. , H 
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It is known that the recoil of a gun increases by repetition of firing: as 
the temperature of the piece is raised, there is a supposition that the explo¬ 
sive property of the powder is improved; but the experiments of the Irflft 
Dr, Hutton determined that no, increase of velocity was obtained (and, by 
consequence, recoil) by heating the piece *. The deposit of feculent matter 
at each successive discharge is such as to lessen, in some degree, the wind¬ 
age, which would induce both an increased velocity of the shot and recoil of 
the gun t. 

Practice has, it is belie^'ed, proved that the humidity of the atmosphere, 
as indicated by the hygrometer, affects the ranges of projectiles. Powder 
deteriorates by exposure to damp; the initial velocity of the projectile will 
therefore be less if the powder be exposed when the air is in a humid state: 
a diminution of range may also be attributed to the increase of resistance 
which the projectile suffers from falling or suspended particles of water. 

In the mea'^urement of ranges no deviation from an established method 
should be tolerated, if, upon consideration, no ad\antago is to be gained 
by a departure from it. "Whether the ranges should be mcasvired upon a 
plane some space below the line of fire, or upon a plane coincident with the 
axis of the piece when pointed horizontally, there is a difference of opinion. 
But it must be admitted that a definite space bctvieen the line of fire and 
jilane upon which tJie rnngcs are measured should, in all cases, be strictly 
adhered to in determining the ranges of ordnance. 

J. H. 


f^OREIGN MISCKLLANV. 

FRANCE. 

CAST-mON r. BRASS GUNS. 

c 

Captain Thiery, in his late publication On the Advantages of Cast-Iron 
Cannon,” qu(?tes a Report which has recently been made to the Minister of 
War on several branches of the British artillery; and from this report wo 
extract the subsc(iueut passages.—“ The first siege of Badajos by the Eng¬ 
lish being attempted with forty bronze cannon, of Portuguese construction, 
the whole were rendered unscr\icciible in a very short space of time, Ihougli 
loaded with powder not more than onc-third of the weight of the balls, and 
discharged at the moderate rate of once only in eight minutes: the siege 
miscarried. The English attributed the quick deterioration of the cannon 
to the strength of their powder, and consequently determined to have no 
parks hut such as were composed of cast-iron cannon from England, The 
latter was the description of artillery which they employed when they attacked 
Ciudad Rodrigo in the January following. They established their batteries 
at a distance of about 550 jards (500 metres) from the escarp, and fired 
upon it incessant!/, until they had opened two practicable breaches; this 
they effected in two-and thirty hours and a half's firing, and they carried 
the place in five days. There was not a single cannon which burst or suf¬ 
fered injury, though each was fired a very considerable number of tiihcs in 
constant succession. The siege of Badajos was resumed a second time, and 
the breaching bafteries were established at about 710 yards' distance (G50 
metres). The number of cannon brought to bear was sixteen 24-pounders, 
twenty-four 18-pounders, and six mortars, of five inches and a half diameter. 
The attack began on the 30th of March, and by the 6th of April three prac- 

* It is bu stated in tlie Pocket Gfinuer, though omitted in Dr. llutton*B Tracis. 

f The wiiter of tliese comments, when assisting some years since at great-gun 
practice, observed that, at the commencement, the shot and its envelope were easily 
pushed home; but after the piece had been several times fired^ it was accomplished 
only 4)y hard ramming. 
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ticable breaches were effected: that in the curtain was forty feet broad; that 
ott the tlank ninety feet; and the third, which was on the face of the bastion, 
Vas 160 feet. The number of hours’ firing was 104, and the number of 
projectiles discharged, 35,246. The results were the same during this siege 
at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo ; not a single cannon burst, or became 
unservicealde, though the 24-poundcrs were fired in constant succession at 
the rate of 1249 discharges each. 

“ The siege of St. Sebastian affords a third instance of the extreme en¬ 
durance of English cast-iron cannon. The breaching batteries, which were 
established at a distance of about 660 yards (600 m^'tres) from the place, 
opened a breach 100 feet broad in the escarp against which they were 
directed, and it was rendered practicable on the third day after the firing was 
first opened. The batteries were composed of thirty-four cannon, of which 
twenty were 24-poiinders. The same batteries being opened the next morn- 
i-ig to make a .second breach, effected one of thirty feet m breadth, after 
fifteen hours and a half’s firing. During this interval each cannon dis¬ 
charged from 300 to 35(fballs without being injured. Had it been required 
to produce the same result with brass cannon, three times as many cannon 
would have been necessary, supposing the ordinary rate of firing to have 
been observed. During this siege, which w^as twice resumed, several of the 
pieces withstood the discharge of upwards of 9,000 balls, in uninterrupted 
feuccessiou, without experiencing any material damage. Their fire was so 
accurate at the last attack, that they were employed in throwing Shrapnel 
shells, filled with powder and balls, over the heads of the besiegers, for the 
purpose of driving away the besieged who lined the top of the breach. It 
was one of these shells which set fire to a quantity of obusses and bombs 
that stood on tlio rampart and occasioned an explosion, which created so 
much confu'iion in the place as to produce its fall.” 

Captain Thiery remarks that France is greatly behindhand with other 
states in Europe, which have adopttd the use of the cast-iron cannon for all 
pieces of large calibre, in common with the The, Swedes have 

even adopted ihom for their field-pieccs ; and Prussia in particular uses no 
others in any fortified town. He adds, “ if the English may bo credited, 
their cast-iron cannon would support a discharge of 400 or 600 halls in four- 
and-twentj hours, without being injured by it.” 

COMPARISON OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH INFANTRY. BY THE 

MARQUIS DE CITAMBUAY. 

[Concluded fiom p. 507 ofuur last.] 

All retreats, if they arc prolonged, and if your adversary obliges you to 
precipitate your march, will soon become a flight. The French are con¬ 
vinced of the truth of this maxim; for when the rear-guard of an army 
which retires after having been beaten, would maintain itself, they attack 
it vigorously, and in front, if possible, in order to overtliiw and oblige this 
army to precipitate its retreat. 

The English, on the contrary, during the war in Spain, seldom attacked 
in frdlit a rear-guard vvliich had taken position ; they waited until they 
should succeed in assembling a superior force, and turned it to oblige it to 
retire. Their pursuit became thus very slow; sometimes even they were 
satisfied with following the French rear-guard, without annoying it in any 
way. 

The English generals have showed themselves during the war in Spain 
circumspect and methodical; they seemed, principle, not to have sought 
to obtain a result in exposing thembelvcs to a loss of men when tliey hoped 
to obtain it otherwise, although with loss of time. The General-iu-chief 
nevertheless left a reasonable discretion to all the oflacers who had a distinct 
command: therefore iii the English army, as in the French, one division 
supports another, one brigade another, one battalion another, when imperious 
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circumstances require it; but a detached officer, or a commander of a van 
guard will not lightly engage in an affair, at the risk of being severely u- 
primanded. 

The English government and its generals are very careful of the soldiers, 
because the English army recruits hy a voluntary enlistment, that is to Sjiy, 
with the bounty of government. During the war with Spain, this mode of re¬ 
cruiting had become both expensive and difficult: it is also very probable 
that Wellington, whilst ho commanded in Spain, was often apprehensive 
lest the Parliament should not grant him the necessary sums for the re¬ 
cruitment of his army, or that they should not be able to enlist sufficient 
numbers to complete it. 

The French government and its generals took much less care of their 
soldiers, and troubled themselves very little as to their loss, as long as they 
succeeded, which is a natural consequejnee of the facility ith which they 
procured recruits by the conscription.'* 

PRUSSIA. 


ROYAL REPROOFS. 


When Frederic the Great reviewed the Silesian regiments in 1?84, 1:3 
found much cause to be dissatisfied w ith their state of discipline: and his 
ill-humour was probably aggravated hy a sickly state of body, for m general 
his troops were by no moans in bad order at the time. Be this as it may, 
Frederic fulmuiated a biting rescript upon tlie occasion to the celebrated Von 
Taueuzien, vho was then Inspcctor-Cjoiieval of the Silesian infantry; and 
the opening of it is couched in the following terms:— 

My dear General Von Taueuzien,—During my former visit to Silesia I 
admonished you, and I must now repeat it in writing, that my army in 
Silesia has never been so bad as it is at present: were 1 to turn* cobblers and 


tailors into generals, the regiments couli^ iK)t be worse. The Thaddon Ri'gi- 
ment is nut to he put upon a par with the most insignificant conntry-battuhon 
in the Prusshiii ranks f Rotlikireli and Schwart//' (two other re^riments) 


“ are not good for much; Zarernba is in such miserable disorder, that after 
this year's autumn-manoeuvres are over, I shall send an oliicer of my own 
regiment to set it to rights again ; llie raw-bones in the Erlach ha\e been 


so spoilt by smuggling, tliat they are not to be recognised as soldiers; Ilager 
has a miserable Coimnandaiit at its head, and your own regiment is but so- 
so ; I am content only with Count Von Anhalt, Werdessen, and Margrave 
Henry. Look ye ! such are the regiments in detail." 

This is the tone in which the Royal scold proceeds throughout his rescript. 
Its immediate consequence was, that Taueuzien requested to be relieved 
from liis Inspectorship, and the request was granted. We have a similar 
outburst of Iredcric's in a despatch addressed to Major-General Von Liil- 
hbffel in Belgard, of the 31st October, 1775 ; to wit:— 

“ Dear Mujor-Genenil Von Lolhiiffel,—You are the first man in the world 
who ever attempted to apologise for indifferent officers ; but this sort of thing 


is a great detriment both to the arigy and the service when it comes in face 
of the enemy. The only good officer you have is Lieutenant-ColoiKd Von 
Knobelsdorff: he is a clever, gallant fellow; but I would not give much for 
all the rest. ^ t Officers without pluck in them are good for 

nothing ; they are bad hands at facing a foe, which most especially requires 
determined, hardy dogs, {determmirie tmJ hardie leute.) And as to your 
Colonel, Von Mahlen. he is not a jot better than one of the Prince of Strelitz's 


valets do chainbre. Tiiis in return for your Report of the 2Cth instant, 
though I am otherwise your weli-affcctioned King.'— Unedited documentfs in 
the Appendix to Preusss Hhtonj of Frederic the Second^ vol, iv. Ib34.) 
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BAVARIA. 

^ NEW ARTILLERY SYSTEM. 

Wk mentioned in our last Number, that the new plan of Baron Von 
Zoller 4iad superseded the old system with regard to the Bavarian artillery; 
bat we now learn that the intelligence is premature, although the trials on 
Von Zoller's plan have been completely successful. In reference to the con¬ 
templated change, we give the following extract from a private letter:— 

, “ The principal object of the experiments, which Von Zoller has retumed 
from making with his corps in the mountains, was to show the increased 
ease and rapidity with which artillery could be moved across a difficult or 
mountainous country. lie has widened the mounting-box (protz hasten) 
in order to provide accommodation, where it is required, for the men serving 
the guns: this improvement enables three instead of two men to'sit upon 
it; a sufficient number to work 9 . gun at once,where those attached to it 
may be temporarily detained by any hindrance. The perch {hahen) which 
connects the cannon and mauntiiig box, is made in the slnipe of a heart, in 
order that the two pai^s of tho vehicle may not be wrested apart, as is now 
so often the case when ditches, See. are to be crossed. This new arrange¬ 
ment will give us the advantage of being enabled to turn the cannon round 
with as much case as a cart, as the gun-carriage is provided with swun- 
necUd." 


MOROCCO. 


The SuUansliip of Moghrib-ul-Aksil (empire of Morocco) having nothing 
to fear from its ncighbour.s, the armed force kept up in it has scarcely any 
other object in view but to maintain domestic tmnquillily, and assist in col¬ 
lecting the public burdens. This armed force at tlie present moment con¬ 
sists of between 15,000 and 16,000 men, of Mhnin there are from 7000 to 
8000 negroes (luartored about t|ie Imperial residence. The Imperial Guard 
is composed of 1500 negroes, stiflioncd at Mckmns; a similar number of 


Ludajas, or Arabs of the Great Desert: and 200 ( 4 negro cavilry in barracks 
ut Morocco and in its vicinity. Fas (Fez) and the other large towns are 
solely protected bv civic luihtias; and the sea-ports, with the exception of 
Suira and Asfi, whicli have regular gairi'-ons, are intrusted to the safe keep¬ 
ing of their own inhabitants, or rather a species of national guards, who do 
duty in rotation, but never quit their own ])ro\incc. Tho Artillery Corps 
musters about 2000 men, and the Imperial Nav> about 1.500, dispersed, 
excepting when they arc on a cruise, in the stweral jiorli of Tctovaii, Tan- 
giers, El-Araish, Sale, Rahatt, and Suira. The privates in the regular 
ranks, more particularly those who do duly about the Imperial residences, 
are paid from Irf. to Ad. a day, and once a >ear r(‘cei\o two shirts, two pair 
of trouserst a red cloth caftan, and blue sulhem ; there are others who recei\e 


no pay at all, and arc compelled to maintain themselves as labourers, or by 
some trade or other. At times they are liickv enougji to meet with a wind¬ 
fall: this is only when they are called upon to escort an ambassador or 
foreign consul, or arc despatched as couriers to some remote province. 

'When the Sultan has resolved upon taking the field he collects all the 
regular troops which can be spared from garrison-duty, and pays every 
private from twelve to twenty hard dollars, besides tw'o or throe to his wife, 
which are all that either of them get, let the campaign be ever so protracted. 
He next orders the governors of provinces to levy a certain number of 
militia, towards which every village contributes according to the amount of 
its population ; such males as are not called out are forced to cultivate the 
land belonging to those who are, as well as to tend their flocks. Where 
the levy does not extend to all the recruiting provinces, those which are 
excepted are required to pay a of about sixteen shillings for every man 
whom they would otherwise have had to furnish, or more, in proportion to 
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the length of the campaign; and they are also called upon to provide the 
army with supplies of horses, arms, and ammunition. 

The commandant treats his inferiors in general with great mildness, and 
the Moghribin soldier is characterized by courage and obedience: he is^ 
extremely impetuous in attacking; but where he meets with calm, ^deter¬ 
mined opposition, he is daunted, and loses his pluck, for he regards 
slightest check as sent from above. 

Morocco contains twenty-four fortresses, garrisoned by regular troops; 
hut the works are badly constructed, and the batteries so wretchedly kept up 
as well as served, that there is not one of them capable of repulsing an 
assault made by European troops. The arsenal is at Salts which is the spot 
where the principal dock-yard for the navy is established. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, the Sultan s naval forces were composed of 
ten frigates, four brigs, fourteen sloops or galleys, and nineteen gun-boats, 
manned by 6000 excellent sailors; but these are now reduced to three brigs 
or corvettes, carrying forty cannon, besides thirteen gun-boats stationed at 
the mouths of the Buregbeg, Luccos and Montil. There are few Moors 
sufficiently versed in nautical matters to act as njjval officers; for which 
reason, whenever the Sultan stands in need of seamen, he is under the 
necessity of calling in Europeans, who are glad to enlist in his service, as 
they know that they will be well paid and liberally treated. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES, 

LUNAR TABLES ; BY WHICH* THE TRUE DISTANCE IS OBTAINED FROM THE 

APPARENT ALTITUDES. BY MRS. TAYLOR. 

We have had occasion to notice the labours of this lady in our former 
pages, for her ingenious application of a /ormiila for correcting the differ¬ 
ence between the perfect and oblate spheres, a miiiutia which had hitherto 
been neglected.* Wo havd now to anuoiincc her further progress in improv¬ 
ing the useful and national science of navigation, by a series of tables which 
are to allow the observer to avoid the usual tedious preparations previous to 
clearing a “ lunar distance*' from the elfecis of parallax and refraction. 

The mode of obtaining the longitude from lunar obser\ ations was one 
of the earliest that occurred to astronomers, yet it was not till Dr. Mas- 
kelyne had improved and simplified it for practice, that it was available for 
mariners. But though ho obviated most of the real difficulties, the calcula¬ 
tions necessary for clearing the distance was vl poser to many of the plainer 
navigators ; and many attempts have been made to assist them by tables 
and diagrams. Mrs. Taylor’s method appears, from the examples given, 
clear and short, and her book being more portable and less expensive than 
the plates of Margett's, will be more eligible for use. 

Mrs. Taylor also describes an instrument which she calls tlie “ Mariner’s 
Calculator,” and which is said to combine the means of making observa¬ 
tions, with the power of giving solutiijns to all the problems in nautical 
astronomy, without the uso of a single calculation or log. From the descrip¬ 
tion, it seems ingenious; but not having seen the instrument, we must 
I’cfor our readers to the work of the authoress “ for further particulars.” 


THE ANATOMY OF THE SEASONS, WEATHER-GUIDE-BOOK, AND PERPETUAL 
' COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. BY P. MURPHY, ESQ. 

Mr. Murphy's name has latterly become known in the scientific circle by 
a claim upon the Bridgewater fund, for his exposition of the primary forces 
of gravity, magnetism, and electricity, in^lheir agency on the hca\enly 
bodies. As he appears, however, to think Inghly of Sir Richard Phillips's 
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excellent dialogues,” to the disparagement of the other knight who dreamed 
about universal gravitation, his treatise did not convince those who follow 
^ the latter in the explanation of the perturbations of the solar system; and 
while the effect of attraction upon a body which is in motion, the orbital 
revolutions of planets and satellites, and all the anomalous motions of the 
moon, can be satisfactorily computed by the laws of gravitation, we see no 
reason why they should adopt other methods. Meanwhile, let those who 
take pride in not being bigots to Newton, produce better results and pre¬ 
dictions than his followers do, and thereby convince the world that their 
’astronomical investigations are superior to those of the Newtonians. 

In the present work Mr. Murphy has undertaken to reduce the weather 
and its changes to the trammels of method, by insisting on its intimate con¬ 
nexion with astronomy. To part of this we readily subscribe. That the 
moon, which acts so powerfully as a disturbing force on the tides, should not 
also agitate the atmosphere with corresponding reciprocation, it is unrea- 
‘'■'sonable to question, notwithstanding the veto of Dr. Gibers: but still wo 
arc not prepared to find the author's system so complete as he himself is 
satisfied that it is. Simple and sure prognostics of the w’cather would cer¬ 
tainly come home to the wants of every class of men, either in respect of 
. comfort, subsistence, or safety; and we are inclined to wish well to the efforts 
‘ of all those who are engaered in meteorology as a s}&tem, though wo are 
apprehensive that our knowledge on that head is at present very slight. Yet 
the great but regular alterations which the alternations of weather occasion 
even in inanimate matter, are sufficient to show the importance they must 
he of to animal life ; and we hope, notwithstanding the opposing difficulties, 
the inquiry will be unceasingly kept up. 

Mr. Murphy assumes the chief guide to the ordinary variations and 
changes of the weather to be the lunar action, modified in its effects hy local 
circles of .meteoric and electric moteure. In treating these, there is cer¬ 
tainly much that is entitled to the notice of meteorologists, and the doctrine 
of the reflective action is of considerable weight, though we cannot as yet 
become quite as confident as the author, who says,— 

Towaidn the close of 1831, being in London, 1 circulated Ho*me hundreds of a 
prospectus of the work, in which 1 stated tlmt one of its leading olyects wus to enable 
manners to ascertain in iulvance the penotU of tUtim throughout the year. 13ut 
these piospectiiscs, however fui they might have answered the pur])OMes ot nn adver¬ 
tisement, had so little success iii jirocuring signatures, that 1 thought it most piudent 
to abandon the idea of puldisliing for the lime. Whether, Jiowever, the jiublic was 
right in thus withholding its sopjiort, in seconding an attempt such as this, I shall 
leave the enormous los'^cs hy sea, since sustained by the commerce of this country, to 
answer; for jf, out of the 100,000 tons of flopping said to have been lost during the 
sole winter of 1833, even a fowthpart had been s.ivcd h> the publication of this 
work, it is ea»*y to see on what side of the account the balance ofpiofit had lain.” 

We cannot but perceive a want of reading in the course of the argument, 
and we will instance a couple which struck us. At pp. 74 and 75 Mr. Mur¬ 
phy inserts an article which he copied from the “ Dgblm Pilot” newspaper 
of the 22nd of August, 1832, respecting the men-of-war lost in the Navy, 
Now this statement is taken from our own pages, where it appears so far 
ba«k as 1820, whence it was supplied, with additions, to Mr. Ljell. from 
whose second volume on geology he of the “Dublin Pilot” has copied it. 
The second is still graver. HerscheVs tables for predicting the weather by 
the changes of the moon are cited. Now it is well known that Sir William 
Herschel never pretended to predict the weather at all, and, moreover, did 
all in his power to contradict the sapietit document which was circulated as 
the result of his forty years' experience. One of his disavowals was inserted 
in the “ Philosophical Magazine,” vol. xxxiv., p. 237, and is thus couched:— 

“ Many of the public papers, fur a length of time past, have occasionally ascribed 
certain predictions of the state of thi^ weather to me; and several of them have lately 
gone so far as actually to prefix my name to what they have called a * Weather 
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Table,’ in which, according to certain changes of the moon, wind, rain, snow, frost, 
&c., are prognosticated. Such a table, by some mistake, has even been very lately 
inserted into a very respectable philosophical magazine. In justice to myself, there 
fore, 1 think it highly necessnry that the public should be undeceived by xny declar¬ 
ing, that the table pretended to be of my construction, as well as every prognostica¬ 
tion of the state of the weather, that has appeared in the new&papeis as ascribed ^o 
jne, are all gross impositions. 

** W Il.LZAH HEltSCllCLi 

“ Slough, near Windsor, Sept. 16, 18C9.** 


THE seaman's almanac, AND CELESTIAL BPHEMERl.S FOR 1835. 

This neat and compendious almanac is edited by Mr. John Theodore Barker, 
whose astronomical notices have long graced the “ Literary Gazette.*’ He has 
here put forth a work which cannot but prove useful not only to the seaman, 
but also to the student of astronomy; since it combines with the usual 
routine of an almanac, the most remarkable celestial phenomena throughout 
the year, and a concentration of what formerly formed the annual volume of 
“ Frend s Evening Amusements.*’ There are also 'oorae sensible observa¬ 
tions on the weather, the winds and the currents, a very full tide-table, and 
some remarks for the guidance of sailors in tropical climates. Altogether 
we think it a powerful rival to White's useful Ephemeris. 


BEAUFOy’s nautical EXPERIMENTS. VOL. T. 

We have already slightly alluded to this splendid and valuable repository of 
experiments, undertaken by the late Colonel Beaufoy, to inquire into the 
laws of the resistance of fluids, in order to apply the ascertained results to 
the theory and practice of naval architecture. The first volume, to which 
we now refer, is executed in a most elaborate and costly manner, and when 
this important undertaking is completed, as announced, we propo'se to enter 
at large into an investigation of the scientific data it will then preacnt. 


A NARRATIVE OF EVENTS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, AND OF THE ATTACK 
ON NEW ORLEANS IN 1814-15. BY CAPTAIN COOKE, LATE 43kD REGI¬ 
MENT. 

The present publication of Captain Cooke by no means keeps pace with those 
papers on the Peninsular viar which we had the pleasure of introducing to 
the public, and which were subsequently published in a collectsc form, to¬ 
gether with an admirable narrative of the campaigns of 1808-9, by the Earl 
of Munster, which had also appeared in our pages. The volume before us 
is, we are compelled to say, alike defective in matter and manner, having 
little beyond a few masculine ideas, Aigorously expressed, to redeem its 
pages from the worst faults of literary composition. The hand of revision 
does not appear to have been duly exercised upon this production of the 
gallant author, who, with characteristic boldness, seems to have launched 
his little hark, withoutr a pilot, upon the breakers of criticism. The follow¬ 
ing quotation, hois ever, conveys a truly graphic description of three of the 
most celebrated corps of the British A^'my :— 

" The Forty-third were a gay set—the dandies of the Army; the great encou- 
ragers of dramatic performances, dinner parties, and balls, of which their head-quar¬ 
ters was the pivot. 

The Fli'ty-seeond were highly gentlemanly men, of a steady aspect; they mixed 
little with other corps, but attended the theatricals of the Forty-third with circum. 
spectgood liumour, and now and then relaxed, but were soon again the Fifty-second. 

** The Rifle Corps were skirmishers in every sense of the wor(^ a sorto^ wild sports¬ 
men, and up to every description of fuff and good humour; nought came amiss ; the 
very trees responded to their merriment, and scraps of their sarcastic rhymes passed 
current through all the camps and bivouacs.’* • 
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• Portsmouth, Dec. 21 , 1834. 

Mr. Editor, —The day after I despatched my last communication H. M. 
shift Isis, 50, with the flag of Rear-Admiral Warren, arrived at Spithead, 
the worthy Admiral having been relieved in the command of the sqmadron 
at the Cape of Good Hope and coast of Africa by Rear-Admiral Patrick 
Campbell on the 12 th of October, and compelled to put in here (his orders 
being to go direct to Sheemess) to land his sick, having had a strong east 
wind against him from the time the ship made soundings. The Isis brought 
to England between forty and fifty marines from the island of Ascension. 

> It is expected the force thereon will be reduced in January, 1836, to a sub¬ 
altern’s party; but a battalion of marines, consisting of a Lieut.-Colonel, 
Major, and six companies, are to b^ stationed at St. Helena, making an 
efi':;ctivc a\ailabb! force should circumstances require it. The Isis had been 
at anchor three weeks in the Gambia, waiting the arrival of the Thalia; but 
in consequence of the niiiftber of sick ou board, the Admiral had intended 
to cfuize for a fortnight, and on his way down the river met the Thalia 
going up. * 

PrcMous to quitting the Cape of Good Hope and coast of Africa station 
Rear-Admiral Warren visited and inspected the island of Ascension, and 
was so much gratified with the excellent management and arrangement of 
Captain Bate, R.M., the Commandant, that he left a public memorandum 
expressive of his high approval of all that he saw, a copy of which follows:— 

** His, at Ascension, 1st Sept. 1834. 

** The Commandei-in-Chicf has to express the high Satisfaction he this day re¬ 
ceived in inspecting the Royal Marines stationed at the island of Ascension, whose 
correct and solcberhke appearance refiects the highest credit on the Commandant, the 
ofiicers, and non-commissioned ofiicers ; and when, on examining the list of piinish- 
ments for the la&t three years, the Commamlcr-in-Chief perceives that but two corpo¬ 
ral piuushmentii have been infiicted in this garrison, wheie the soldieis are called 
upon to perform various duties, and where innumerable temptations to irregularities 
are invariably thrown in their way, the Commander-in-Chief cannot too much admire 
the ixcellent discipline that has led to a lesult so creditable to the corps of the Royal 
Mamies. 

Captain Bate, in communicating these sentiments of the Commander-in-Chief, 
will, at the same time, expievs how giatifymg it is to him to hear the high oiiimou 
Caj)tain Bate has of Jhe conduct of nil under his command* And the Coiutnunder- 
iii-Chief cannot resign the command of this station without returning his sincere 
thanks to the Commandant and officers of the garnsoii for the hospitality and kind¬ 
ness which they have invariably shown to all connected with the Ah lean station. 

** Fiixu. WAiiiiiiN, Rear-Admiral.’’ 


\ 


The Isis remained at Spithead two or three days, to laud her supernumc- 
rancs, the Admiral's family, &c., and then proceeded to Chatham, and has 
been paid off; and in the course of a week the Flag-Lieuteaant, W. D. Paget, 
was promoted to the rank of Commander. 

H. M. ship Pearl, 20, Capt. Gordon, arrived at Spithead on the 2nd of 
December, from the West Indies and North American station. She left 
Jamaica on the 29th of October, and brought to England nearly 200,000 
dollars and some cochineal, on merchants’ account, shipped at Vera Cruz; 
some invalid soldiers of the 8th, 22nd, 37th, and 64tli regiments, serving in 
the West Indies; and Lieut, J. Engledue, R.N., recently promoted out of 
H. M.ship Forte. The islands were perfectly tranquil; but the Governor 
had found it requisite to apply for more resident magistrates, and several 
have been sent out in consequence. Comuanders Keat, Eveleigh, and 
Lieut. Thomas went from hence a week or two ago; perhaps all your readers 
do not know the government allowai^^e for a passage to stipendiary magis¬ 
trates: to the West India islands it is 75/., to the Cape of Gk>od Hope and 
Mauritius, 150/. 
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The crews of the squadron were healthy, althoujjth the Pearl had had up¬ 
wards of 100 men hi the sick list with fever. Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, the Commander-in-chiof. with his flag in the President, wafc at 
Halifax, but would shortly proceed to Bermuda as the winter drew on. The 
Forte, Commodore Pell; Racehorse, Savage, and Rhadamanthus, steamer, 
were at Jamaica; the latter expecting to be relieved by the Dee. The 
Vestal, Fly, and Racer, at Carthagena ; the Belvidera at Barbadoes. The 
steam-packet force would consist of the Flamer, Africa, Spitfire, and Colum¬ 
bia : we had it currently reported that the latter went a few weeks ago to 
announce to Sir G. Cockburn the change of Administration, and offer him 
the management of the Naval Department at the Admiralty; and that the 
Flamer, when she went 40 the West Indies a week after, was to bring the 
Vice-Admiral home. The Pearl sailed on the 6th for Chatham, to be 
paid off. 

The Stentor and Hope, transports, have been here, with troops from the 
Mediterranean, and gone to the eastward. The late Government began to 
see the inconvenience and discomfort of moving troops by sea in the winter 
months. You may recollect how the 7th Fusiffeers were last year, about 
this time, cooped up in a very small vessel called the Sylvia. Her destina¬ 
tion was Dublin, but the men were on board nearly a month, owing to the 
violence of the westerly gales, and tho vessel at last compelled to be hauled 
alongside a hulk in the harbour, for them to be moved out to stretch thoir 
legs, and the vessel to be cleaned. The summer is the proper time to effect 
the transport of troops, as the men can keep the deck occasionally, and there 
10 less risk of bad weather: moreover they should be accommodated in roomy 
troop-bhips, of which there are plenty in the service without hiring. The 
Hope and Maitland vvilb in a very short time, be the only two hired vessels 
of that description in the service, all the others having been discharged. 
The Hope, Lieutenant Spencer, is to convey Captain Dalton's company of 
Royal Artillery to Barbadoes, and bring home the company relieved, and 
will then be put out of government employ. The Maitland is only a suc- 
cedaneum for the Prineo Regent, Lieutenant Binsted: that vessel w'as 
got on shore off Woolwich by the Pilot, and received so much injury as to be 
compelled to remove her cargo of Mediterranean stores, and was ultimately 
paid off, the lieutenant being placed in charge of the Maitland. 

The Revenue, a colonial brig from Newfoundland, arrived the early 
part of the month, with Captain Sir Thomas Cochrane, R.N., the late go¬ 
vernor, and Captain David Buchan, the high sheriff ot that island. The 
former had been relieved in his government by Captain Henry Prescot, C.B., 
who had taken a passage thither in H. M. sloop Champion, and the latter 
to eat his roast beef on Christmas clay in Old England. It is reported that 
Sir Thomas has been superseded, through the machinations of some of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in the island, communicated through Mr. 
O'Connell. One would think, in that cold out-of-the-way colony, the flame 
of religious discord would not have been lighted. If there should be any 
charges against 6ir Thomas Cochrane, he will now be allowed to explain 
and justify his conduct. 

The Carron, steamer, Licutcnairt Duffill, R.N., arrived here on the 17th, 
last from Plymouth, at which port she had landed the Mediterranean mail: 
she was on her way to the eastward with Colonel Sir Howard Elphinstone, 
Bart., R.E., and family, and put into this place to land some supernumera¬ 
ries, complete her coals, &c., and went on in a few hours. H. M. ship Ma¬ 
dagascar was at Malta, when the Carron quitted, and would not leave for 
England until the arrival of the Tartarus steamer. The Britannia was 
still with the fleet, and since it has been found necessary to order H. M. ship 
Caledonia home to be docked, it may be some months before she can be 
spared. Fears had been entertained for the safety of the Jupiter, troop-ship, 
Witji part of the 60th Rides on board;" but it is Ratifying to announce that 
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she was safe in the Spanish port of Carthagena. With respect to the Cale¬ 
donia being ordered home to be docked and inspected, it may be recollected 
thal Vice-Admiral Sir J. Rowley, with the lleet under his orders, sailed on 
13th of September from Vourla to Mytilene, to cruize and exercise. 
On the 2d of October, between that island and tho main, the Caledonia took 
the ground on a sand-bank, where, according to the Admiralty charts, there 
should have been plenty of water. She remained hard and fast all the 
night; but through very great exertions, and after starting 4(i0 tons of water, 
was hove ofFat six the next morning without sustaining any apparent damage. 
However, it is now considered requisite that her keel should bo inspected. 
The Rover was sent home for a similar purpose; and if I am not mistaken, 
several ships have been removed from the station for the same cause. Now 
• pray what is the reason a dock cannot be constructed at Malta, for ships to 
betaken in and undergo inspection or trilling repairs ? In some cases the 
despatching a ship to England uiay«pro\e a matter of serious loss to the 
lie't, and, after all, for damage which might be rectified on the spot. 

It is natural, on the appointment of a now Naval administration, that 
'lome improvements or ultfirations should bo expected. I am now about to 
revert to one of some importance. Tho Navy Jjst, published “ By Autho¬ 
rity,” contains a Memorandum,' dated in November, 1829, being “ Regula¬ 
tions to be observed by OlTicers attending the Royal Naval College.” This 
Memorandum has been continued in every list issued by “ Authority” since 
that date, and is in the one for October last, with Mr. Croker's signature to 
it, and yet there has not been an ollicer attending for study for years; and 
Irom all outward appearance, there is not the most distant probability of that 
elegant building, tho School of Naval Architeoluro, ever being again occu¬ 
pied for scientific purposes. One wing is used as a residence for the Port 
Admiral's secretary; the north wing was appropriated for the offices of the 
Rear Admiral.Superintendent, but found to be inconvenient and cramped 
for room, and not being over and above respectable for an officer of his station 
111 the Dockyard, has consequently h<»en abandoned, and is now temporarily 
tenanted by tho police. Ihe rooms for study and j'efreshmefit, and tho 
apartments, or sleeping cabins, are unappropriated, although the dining-hall 
' was made u^c of as a sort of inuster-room when the late Admiralty came to 
inspect the Dockyard I But the present notice is relative to the Na\al offi¬ 
cers—the Naval architects shall be spoken of hereafter. It is supposed 
when tho Admiralty adopted tho adult system of study, that numbers of 
officers would most gladly have availed themselves of tlie opportunity af¬ 
forded of rubbing up their nauticul and niatheniatieal work ; of gain¬ 
ing instruction from Professor Inman's daily lectures, and the assistant 
master's explanations; and by congregating together eighteen or twenty offi¬ 
cers would, by suc.h intercourse, ni some matters benefit each other. For a 
short time this was the case, the number twenty-four was full; but on a new 
Naval Administration coining into power, full of reform, and not entering 
into the merits, or thinking lightly of the advantages to derived from the 
plan, the numbers dwindled to eight or ten, and finally, in December, 1832, 
the building was closed, although tho notice of “ Regulation” has ue\er 
been discontinued; and I have once or twice thought of applying for ad¬ 
mission ,*10 see what answer would have been made thereto. 

If the new Board of Admiralty should think it advisable to re establish this 
place of study for naval officers, it might be extended not only to commis¬ 
sioned officers, but to mates and midAhipmen who aic unprovided with ships ; 
and by way of encouragement for all classes getting into active employment, 
t the Professor and his assistants might furnish the Admiralty with a state¬ 
ment of the mathematical acquirements of thesfi officers after a certain period 
i of study; or, what would bo far preferable, they might undergo a half-yearly 
I examination of their studies in the presence of a board oi’ naval officers 
f selected from London, similar to what is done at Sandhurst. The Admiralty 
’ would then know where to place their hands on scientific men, and by 
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employing them, induce others to resort to the Institution for study and 
improvement. The plan, I believe, originated with Mr. Croker; it was 
carried on with little or no expense, and for want of common nurture alloif^ 
to drop. It is a question if Sir James Graham was ever made acquaint^ 
with the “ Regulation;*’ for being a gentleman of education, although not 
a nautical one, there is no doubt he would at once have seen the advantage 
which the service must derive from having a scientific class handy for any 
emergency. 

Toward the end of last month the din of election commenced, and has 
continued ever since. The first that appeared in tlie field was the card of 
“ Charles Napier—to solicit your vote and interest;” after him canie the 
sitting members, Messrs. Carter and Baring, and each party has been can¬ 
vassing the town from house to house. On the Government side of the 
question, not an individual appeared until Friday last, although no less than 
seven or eight has been named to be actually on their way down. At the 
eleventh hour, it is to he feared, comes forth a declaration from Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Sir Charles Rowley, that he has accepted a seat at the Admiralty 
Board, and in the event of a dissolution shall stafid an election. His Com¬ 
mittee, however late it may be, have exhibited no lack of activity and zeal 
for their man, for they took the field yesterday, and gleaned over a con¬ 
siderable space of ground, and with such earnestness and perseverance, as 
naval and military men know how to adopt. If Sir Charles should not suc¬ 
ceed, his measures have, however, put the others to their mettle, and niiscd a 
diversion in his favour ; for they have been ferretting hither and thither 
for stray voters, and boast of security, a sure sign of doubtful success. Sir 
Charles Rowley will be in Portsmouth to-morrow the ‘21st, and intends 
calling on the householcku’s personally, and having the support of a number 
of Government people, as well as of those who dislike the present nomina¬ 
tion-system, which has been going on for }ears, there will Vc a close run ; 
and if Captain Napier resigns, who may find it good policy to do so, one of 
the present members will be thrown out. In the interim, there has been 
no lack of vituperation in the shape of addresses, appeals, &c. &c.; public 
and private meetings without end; and hatred, malice, and all uncliaritable- 
ness to a great extent. It is a blessed circumstance that we are not afllictcd 
with annual parliaments, for then the lancour and hostility would never 
cease. 

For the southern division of the county, Messrs. Fleming and Compton 
are to be started against the present members, Lord Palmerston and Sir 
George Staunton. The former is not a favourite, and was brought in at the 
last election after the division of the county had been offered to one or two 
others; the other has lost ground with some of the Dissenters, in conse¬ 
quence of becoming a member of the Church Association Society formed in 
Portsmouth, and with some of the Church party for voting for Dissenters 
being admitted in the Universities: so the old adage is likely to be verified 
in him—between, two stools, &c. The next month will increase the work, 
and keep us all alive. 

We have only the Actsoon, Water Witch, and Curlew, fitting. The Sala¬ 
mander steamer is ready for ser^ce in the harbour, and has been in that 
state for the last six weeks. The Buffalo having discharged thS timber 
brought from New Zealand, is unrigging, and will be paid off. Captain 
Hastings, his officers and crew, have been transferred from the Excellent to 
the Boyne, and the latter has exchanged names. The new ship being coii- 
siderably more capacious, affords great facility for the great-gun exercise, 
and should circumstances require an accession of petty-officers and seamen 
to be under instruction, she is capable of stowing them away ; moreover, 
l^ing an experimental gun-ship, there is abundant room for every descrip¬ 
tion of ordnance to be received and tried, without interfering with the cus¬ 
tomary routine of duty. p. 
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Mr. Editor,— The troops in the garrison ofFortsmouth, consisting of the 
eeferal depdt battalions of the 65th, 68th, 73rd, 87th, and 97th regiments, 
* Royal Artillery, and Royal Marines, under command of, and accompanied 
by Major-General Sir Thomas M*Mahon, Bart., and his Staff, were 

marched in solemn procession, attired in mourning costume, to the Royal 
Garrison Chapel on the morning of Thursday, Dec. 11, the day appointed 
for the funeral of Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
Governor of Portsmouth, for the purpose of hearing Divine Service, (the 
desk, pulpit, communion-table, and Governor's pew being hung with black 
cloth;) which commenced with the performance of the Dead March from 
Saul, by the numerous band of the Royal Marines. The burial sentences. 
Psalms, Proverbs 3rd and 15th, and 1st Cor., were the selections from 
Scripture. On the conclusion of the prayers, Luther's Hymn was sung by 
a full vocal choir, with instrumental accompaniments; after which, the Rev. 
Samuel Leggatt, M.A., the Garrisdh Chaplain, ascended the pulpit, and 
preached an appropriate sermon, the text from Acts x., v. 2 : “ Cornelius, a 
devout man, one that fea/cd God, with all his house, who gave much aims 
unto the people, and prayed unto God alvvay.” 

After giving an animating picture of the religious soldier, which he de- 
s 'ribed as the most exalted character in the world, the reverend preacher 
thus concluded: “ The omission this day in the prayer before the sermon 
since the last time we recited it, is too remarkable to require pointing 
out. I asked not to-day, in duty bounden, your prayers for Field-Marshal 
his Royal H'ghness William Frederick Duke of Gloucester, the Governor— 
for the Illustrious Military Chief of our Garrison, since our last meeting, is 
no more : it has pleased Almighty God to gather him, at no advanced period 
of life, to the departed of his Royal House—to reiftove his soul, more full of 
honour than of years, to be numbered with those famous in the posterities of 
the earth, who, having passed their lives in faith and patience below, have 


fallen asleep in the blessed hope of inheriting the Christian promises. 

“ I believe I need not bo very careful in penning a brief tribute to his 
worth, who, from the earliest lime of his youth, threugh the more extended 
period of mature age, has given, God be thanked, no solitary instance in 
Ibe House of Brunswick of the compatibility of Christian virtue with mili¬ 
tary valour and elevated station; and passing over the active zeal which 
himself exercised in his military profession from his first entrance into life, 
and his laborious and successful achievements in defence of his King and 
his countr}nien in foreign lands, which have been so worthily brought before 
us, live in the public records of the day. There may be some present who 
will hear me out in the recollection, more than thirty years since, of Prince 


William of Gloucester, whilst holding command as General of a district at 
home, making himself a by-word in the more immediate vicinity of the 
provincial city of his residence, as well as indeed, 1 might add, of an observ¬ 
ing nation at large—for the unaffected and fervent zeal with which he openly 
professed the faith and doctrines of our holy Church-^ his regular and unre- 
mitted attendance on her sacred ordinances in public—and the corresponding 
acts of enlarged benevolence, which coyld not bo more strongly evidenced 
to How from a pure heart, a good conscience, and an unfeigned love of 
his brethren; and those who have been contemporaries of the after periods of 
his life, are as well informed how his charity and piety, keeping pace 
together, failed not to run on, to all human appearance, in increased exertion 
during the whole protracted course of his future days. lie has thus made 
himself an example to princes in all lands—how the honours of royal lineage 
on earth are outstripped by the practice of whatsoe\er things are pure, just, 
lovely, and of good report—that these alone can give a lustre to their 
diadems—make them, indeed, burning and shining lights in their respective 
generations, render them honoured disciples of a Christian master, and qua¬ 
lify them hereafter for a station in the ranks of a Royal Priesthood in 
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heaven; and the captains of our time, and the posterities in military life, 
may read in his example, wherein the firmest security, the most effective 
prowess, and the truest honour of the Christian warrior are centered in takiii'^ 
to himself the light and defence of that protective Providence * who saveth 
not by many or by few,' but who has declared himself the Everlasting 
Saviour of those alone who diligently seek him. When then, soldiers, you 
consider the numerous population of your own neighbourhood, and that of a 
whole empire in common with its navy and army, attired in one common 
garb of mourning—when you contemplate the lowered standards of ytfur 
ships and ramparts, and the minute-gun sounding from the different fioints 
marked by strong places on our coast strikes on your ear in melancholy 
unison with the emotion of your hearts, as the mortal remains of the late 
honoured Prince and Governor of the fortress in which you serve are sink¬ 
ing into the tomb, look forward to, and realize in your minds, that eventful 
day when you must die likewise, and •fall like one of these Princes; ard 
recollect that Cornelius may be found amongst privates in tile ranks, as well 
as amongst Generals and Princes in command, i^nd the de\out soldier of 
them that continually waited upon this pious captain in the text has not 
been thought unworthy of an inspired record; and rejoice in the transporting 
recollection, that if you do your Christian duty in that state of life in width 
it hath pleased God to place you, >ou have, in common with them, the God 
of Jacob for your help in this world, and an abiding hope of an everlasting 
salvation re-associated with them in a heavenly kingdom, in actual presence 
of the King of kings and Lord of lords, the only Ruler of princes, at whose 
right hand a crown of glory, fulness of joy, and eternal pleasures will be 
your portion.” 

The solemnities of the‘day were concluded by the firing of minute-guns, 
which commenced at eight o'clock numbering the fifty-eight years of his 
late Royal Highness's life; and funeral peals were rung by the mulHed 
bells of St. Thomas’s Church till the hour of supposed consignment of the 

Royal corpse to its last abode in St. George's Chapel. 

• ♦ - 

Sheerness, Dec. 2*2, 183-1. 

Mr. EniTOR,—Shoerness seems yearly to be proceeding in a state of great 
improvement. In the Dock-jard, preparation is being made for the erection 
of sheers on the west w-all of the basin for masting ships. Independently 
of the economy of doing away with the sheer-hulk, the masts will be got 
into the ships dry ; to prevent their being launched, a railway will be con¬ 
structed for the purpose of remo\ing them immediately from the store-house 
to the sheers, and two of Medley's improved capstans to prevent surging, 
are to bo fixed for heading them up. ITie mast formed for the sheers is a 
fine piece of workmanship, 44 inches in diameter, and 135 feet in length. 
The ^ictualling-store of the yard, which is placed in a most convenient 
situation for facilitf.ting the supply of ships, has undergone repairs and 
alterations. A tank to hold 800 tuns of water, has been formed of the 
cellars under this establishment, and syphons carried to it for filling the 
tank vessel, by which means a large?fleet could bo completely watcr^l in a 
very short space of time. 

We cannot too much condemn the conduct of the late Administration 
for breaking up the Victualling Establishment at this port, the utility of 
which is self-evident; indeed, sincerely do we wiah that Earl de Grey may 
see the absolute necessity of again foiming a yard at Sheerness for the 
victualling of ships at the Nore and in the Medway, instead of sending to 
Deptford for their supplies, by which, in many cases, a delay of days is 
occasioned. 

A building has been erected, near thn engine-house, to contain the stores 
of the new cement mill; over this, to afford a better supply of water in the 
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event of fire, a cast-iron reservoir has been built to hold 700 tons: this will 
bitwise supply the different establishments when the cistern of the navy 
► is out, or under repair. 

On the 26th ult. H.M. ship Vernon, 50, Captain John M*Kerlie, sailed 
from this port for the Little Note, having undergone the necessary repairs, 
and*having been inspected by the Commander-in-chief, sailed thence on the 
27th, direct for Malta, carrying out despatches for Vice-Admiral Sir Josias 
Rowley, K.C.B. 

On the 29th, H.M. ship Isis, Captain James Polkinliorne, hove in sight, 
and anchored near the buoy of the Nab ; on the following day she came 
into harbour, saluting the Flag of the lion. Charles E. Fleeming, with 
13 guns. On the 3rd instant ^le sailed for Chatham, where she was paid 
off into ordinary on the 13th. 

The Seagull schooner, Lieut. John Parsons commanding, arrived from 
Chatham on the 6th, having been newly fitted out as a packet; and on the 
9fli sailed for Fttlmouth. On the following day came in H.M. sloop. Pearl, 
Commander Gordon, from the West India station; she was immediately 
inspected, and her crew exercised at quarters by our worthy Commander- 
in-Cliief. She was paid off on the ‘20th, and is expected to be docked and 
pijparod fur commission early iti the ensuing month. 

\Vo have the following shipjs in the basin: the Royal George, 120, un- 
di>ckc’u 12th iiist., having undergone repairs, and made good defects ; Rus¬ 
sell, 74 ; Barham and Alfred, 50 ; and Scylla, 18, lately commissioned at 
thi^ port by Commander E. J. Carpenter. At Chatham, we have the 
Pelican, lb, Commander Home Pophain, preparing for the coast of Africa. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

' Beta, 

P. S-, The Rtdla, 10, has just arrived from her station, to winter. 


• South Stoneham, Dec. 21, 1834. 

Mr. Editor, —The Plyfnouth paper gives a song which l^^s been sung 
at the late fete there in consequence of the first Lieutenant of the Thunderer 
having generously Hung himself overboard to save thelifeofascaman of that 
ship ; and 1 observe with pleasure that you have recorded this circumstance 
in your interesting Journal, in the letter from your Maltese correspondent. 
It will, I am sure, aflbrd you pleasure to give publicity to a similar and, as 
I believe, superior act of bravery performed by the same officer in the winter 
of lft3i-2 at Halifax. Mr. Wakefield was the Lieutenant of the watch of 
the Winchester Hag-ship. One night when a play was performed on board 
that ship, after midnight a spectator returning fell overboard ; the Lieutenant 
hearing the splash, gave his watch to an officer of the Rifles, whom he was 
conversing with, and, throwing off* his coat, instantly jumped overboard, 
braving the darkness of the night, and the temperature of the sea. He 
brought the gentleman alongside the boat, but the in^nse cold was such 
that he instantly died ; in consequence of which, and his not belonging to 
the ship, it was said that Sir Edward Colpoys could not report the circum- 
stance^to the Admiralty. Nearly all the officers of the garrison were on 
hoard, and nothing could exceed the encomiums bestowed upon this act of 
courage. Men who had never spoken to him rushed to shake him by the 
hand the following morning. Although the circumstance has been already 
adverted to in the public prints, I, who was present, think it right to inform 
you of it, to enable you, if you think proper, to place it upon record in your 
universally-read Journal.—I am, Sir, your constant reader and admirer, 

• J. Palmer. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THB EDITOR OF THE VNITBD SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Lieutenant Dodd^ on the Means of Emigration. 

Mr. Editor,— Will you allow me, through the medium of your Joumal, 
to draw the attention of those of its readers possessing rank and influence, 
to an insurmountable obstacle in the way of those Half-Pay Officers t)f the 
Navy, who, like myself, wish to avail themselves of the Admiralty Order of 
August the 11th, 182'^, and the subsequent one of March the 3d, 1832, con¬ 
cerning Emigration to the Colonies. 

Our half-pay not being a tangible security in the money-market, those 
amongst us who are without any other resources ai’e entirely deprived of Uho 
power of benefiting by those orders, and arc compelled to remain in this 
country suffering two of the greatest of all curses—miserable solitary idle¬ 
ness, a burden to themselves and useless to others—and that still more 
bitter one of genteel poverty, revolting in the extreme to a mind possessing 
any of that feeling which our profession is but too well calculated to foster: 
barely existing in a state in which pride, struggling with distress, gradually 
destroys all the energy and high feeling, which, under more auspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, might have added them to the list of tliose who have risen to 
fame and eminence, and arc now basking in the sunshine of that prosperity 
which their more fortunate destiny has allotted to them. 

But how will the case,be reversed if they arc indulged with the means 
which it is my object in this paper to suggest for the consideration of those 
who may have the power, and, I trust, will also have the inclination, to pro¬ 
cure for us. A life of unceasing activity will supersede his preseift stale of sloth 
and misery,—a healthy occupation anij the personal exertion to which he 
will be stimulated by the prospect of an honourable and genteel independ¬ 
ence, will kfeep both ihind and body in full ^ igour. Then, also, to those 
supported by him in the cultivation of his land, or who receive additional 
employment by or through him in the manufacture of his agricultural im¬ 
plements, erecting the buildings on liis farm, &c., and likewise by Ins 
own increased power of expenditure; also by the various articles which his 
land is made to produce, instead of its remaining in a wild, unreclaimed 
state, he becomes a highly useful member of society, contributing, in 
some degree, to the prosperity of many. 

To the measure which I now propose I do not see that any solid objection 
can be urged. Without abrogating or interfering with those two Orders 
mentioned in the commencement of this article, I would suggest an addi¬ 
tional one, entitling Officers emigrating to the loan of a sum of money (at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 5 per cent.) equal in amount to the payment 
that they are now Entitled to the remission of by the Order dated March the 
3rd, 1832. The repayment of-such loan to be secured in the following 
manner:— ^ 

Pur the first two years to be covered by an Insurance on the LifePof the 
Officer. The Treasurer of the Navy to be empowered to withhold a certain 
portion of his Half-Pay for the payment of the interest, and likewise the 
annual premium of insurance ; and which should, after the termination of 
the latter, go towards redeeming the debt. 

After the first two years, the Insurance on his Life ought to terminate, 
and the land itself be made liable; for it is evident that if in a state of 
nature it is Worth the minimum price fixed by Government—five shil- 
liugs per acre, it will be considerably increased in value in the course of 
twelve months, after the expenditure, by a man of an active disposition, of a 
sum most probably exceeding 100/, If, therefore, it reverted to the Crown 
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by the death of the Officer, and consequent failure of the source from 
^encc the future payments would be derived, it might be resold at an 
•uavanced price. But, even supposing no increase of price obtained, htill, at 
the minimum sum fixed, the loan would be repaid. 

By way of an example, I will suppose the case of an Officer of my own 
gi*adc entitled to the remission of 20U/. in payment of the purchase-money, 
and receiving a loan to that amount; then, taking all things into considera¬ 
tion, 20/, per annum, or about two-ninths of tho whole amount, would be a 
ikir sum to deduct from his income for the payment of interest and gradual 
repayment of the principal, by which, in about seventeen years, the whole of 
the money advanced would he repaid, with about 120/. in addition for the 
use of it, besides tho two years' preiniura to the Insurance Office. 

Such a sum deducted from an Officer's scanty income in this country 
would necessarily occasion him much serious embarrassment; but in some 
of the Colonies (Now South Wales,•for instance,) from the difference in the 
price of provisions, and from ollmr causes, he would, perhaps, find it nearly 
equal in eflect to its fulj amount in this country ; and his land, also, after 
tl^p first year of possession, would be yielding him all the articles of sus- 
tcMiaucc, and enable him to devote a considerable portion of his remaining 
iiicoiue to its further improvement; while the gradually-increasing surplus 
produce would ultimately enlarge that income to a sum beyond its original 
amount; and for that reason he ought alao to have the option of repaying, if 
it suited his convenience, by larger sums than 20/. 

Having shown how tho loan may be repaid without any very serious dif¬ 
ficulty to the party borrowing, aud with certainty to the country or to the 
jiarty lending, the next point for consideration is the source from whence 
the ad\aiices may be derived. The Treasurer oT tho Navy appears to bo 
tho proper per&on ; hut as there may, perhaps, he difficulties in that quarter 
which caumit be got over without an Act of Parliament, there is another 
from whence no obstacle ought to emanate. 

Tho colonial re\euue of New Sifiith Wales now exceeds its expenditure. 
A portion of that surplus revenue could not be better employed ; for the 
accession of respectable emigrants, every one of whom would be increasing 
the mcrcantilo prosperity both of the colony and the empire at large,—the 
addition to that revenue, by every individual, of six-tenths mure than tho 
v\holc sum lent to him for the assUtauce so afforded, the land itself also, 
which is to become the future security for the loan, being in that country 
(at least with those who. like me, would give that colony the preference.)— 
and the advantages to which would consequently be greater and more dired 
Hum to llic mother country itself,—are causes which ought to enlist every 
free person there in support of such an application of part of its surplus funds. 

But oven if that source may not be opened to us, such a regulation would 
enable us to obtain it from private individuals. Indeed, it would astonish 
the greater part of the nation, if they knew that we have it not in our power 
to do so at present. How severely the want of such \Tewer is felt in some 
particular instances may be readily imagined whoa I tell you, Sir, that I 
have now been more than nineteen years endeavouring to get out to New 
South Wales. The accompanying letter (inclosed for your perusal) which 
I addressed to the Editor of the Atlas, and which was publislied in that 
journal of the 12th of November, 1826, will perhaps convince you how de¬ 
sirous I have been on that one jioint. 

I also applied more than three years since to their Lordships for permis¬ 
sion to commute a portion of my half-pay to enable me to accomplish my 
purpose. Tho official answer to my application stated—" It was not in their 
Loidships' power to do so." A rather singftlar anomaly, that they, to whom 
we ought niiturally to look up for protection, should bo invested with tlio 
power to dock, at the rocomraendation of the Commissioners of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, ouc-third of an Officer's incoiuo, in this country, without his 
consent,—and thus involve him in the severest distrcss,-^and yet, on our 

U. S, JuvuN. No. 74, Jan, 1835. • I 
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own request, be without the power ulso to grant us an indulgence which 
would ho the means of adding, not only to our own individual happincijs 
and prosperity, but likewise to that of many others, » 

I have since applied to Mr. Edward Barnard, the agent in this country 
for that colony, conceiving, that as the law of “ altochmout" exists there, 
it would give the Colonial Government a lien upon ray income wliKdi 
could not be possessed here ; and thus become a securi^ that would enable 
me to succeed at last. However, from that gentleman I did not obtain the 
courtesy of an answer. 

Disappointed there, I applied for the assistance of the Emigration'Com¬ 
mittee formed for promoting the emigration of mechanics to those colonies, 
but the answer I received from Mr, R. W. Hay stated, that “ He was re¬ 
quested by Mr, Secretary Spring Rice to convoy to me his regret that there 
were no funds at tho disposal of his Majesty's Government from which the 
assistance I solicited could be derived." • 

Now, Sir, would not an Order from his Majesty in Council bo a suflicieht 
warrant for their Lordships to authorize some certain deduction from the 
half-pay for that one specific purpose ? Would it not also suflice for tjlie 
application of a certain portion of the surplus revenue of the Colonies to 
form a fund from which we might derive such a loan ’ 

If the second proposition, with regard to the fund from the surplus 
revenue of the Colonies, sliould be olyectionublc, the first one, to empower 
the Lords Cominissiouers of the Admiralty to remove tho most formidable 
obstacle in our way cannot justly be deemed so; aud I most fervently hoju; 
some of those Naval Otficer^ of rank, or other inchviduals who have tlie 
privilege of free access to the King, will state tho hardship of our case to his 
Majesty, and procure for’us what in these hard, peaceful timo-i” would 
he one of tho greatest boons the Sovereign could bestow. 

If the inclination to assist us should exist, but tlie want of a fund for the 
purpose be an obstacle, and one which cannot he got over without a 
special Act of Parliament, I trust there \Vill be little difiiculty in olUaiiiing 
that, since w&may thetk reasonably expect to got our loans on hotter terms, 
and also with less delay and difficulty, than from private individuals. Aiul 
as there can be no party feeling in the casi;, nor any additional burden 
entailed on the community at large (indeed, quite tho contrary, as I have 
already shown,) I imagine there could bo no ojiposition to tho measure ; for 
I cannot supj>ose that our services during so many years of war are yet for¬ 
gotten, and believe that we shall stilt find a sufficient number of the 
members of both Houses willing, either to introduce the subject in Parlia¬ 
ment, or to give it their cordial support if brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Government. 

I fear I have trespassed beyond due bounds on pages devoted to such a 
variety of matter interesting to both services; but I was anxious to show 
some of the difficulties which I have found to exist, in the hope that those 
who may have inlUicnce will be more readily induced to exert it in behalf of 
all those who, like myself, are heartily tired of “ holding on the slack or 
who have also seen too many '^banyan days" within these last twenty 
years, and would willingly go upon*“ full allowance ” for tho rest of 4;heir 
lives. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Doc. 6, 1834. Henry Winship Dodd, Lieut. 


Infanti'y, 

Mr. Editor, —On a former ^lecasion I attempted to prove that the de¬ 
stroying power of infantry has considerably retrograded within the last two 
centoviefi; 1 now proceed to show the *01111868 of its retrogression, and to 
point out the. stops by which it has taken place. 

The iufautry of Gustavus Adolphus, the “Lion of the North,” was divided 
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into battalions of 1500 men, one-third of whom wielded pertuisannes eleven 
faet in length, the remainder shouldering muskets, in many respects superior 
• ft) tho modern regulation-fusil. Their barrels, eight inches shorter and 
much lighter than those now in use, were provided with Targe double-sights, 
and constructed throughout of nearly equal thickness ; the very carefully- 
finished locks being also furnished with hair-triggers. Cartridges were then 
served out only to horsemen; and in distant fighting the infantry loaded 
with balls cast exactly to fit the bore of the piece, therefore allowing no 
windage, and requiring the exertion of considerable force to drive tnem 
home. Attached to the waist-belt they wore a bag of half-ounce pistol- 
bullets, six or eight of which they usually slipped into the piece at once 
when engaged at close (piarters, or preparing to receive cavalry. Very slow 
and methodical was their fire, seldom exceeding six volleys in five minutes; 
hut from constant practice at the target, their aim was neither less cool nor 
Iffss deadly than that of modern riflemen. Deployed, they usually formed 
four deep, cach'file being allowed a width of three feet. Their swords were 
two feet five inches in tho blade. 

Between the infantry of Gustavus and that of Cromwell, the only import¬ 
ant (lificrenco lay in the fact,, that three-fourths of the English spearmen 
v'oro armed with eighteen-foet pikes, and the remainder wielding halberds 
six feet four inches in length, the axe-heads of which often did good service, 
especially during the Irisli war, in splitting open doors, hewing down barri- 
<‘ades, and shattering chevaux-de-frise ; whilst the hook at tho back was not 
less serviceable in tearing away fascines, and in enabling the wielder to 
scramble up turf intrencliinents. 

At the Restoration the British army was entii^ly remodelled, and num¬ 
berless alterations were introduced; none of which, if we except the adoption 
of cartridges at the suggestion of Lord Ossory, were for the better, and many 
most decidetlly for the worse. Six inches were added to the length of the 
musket, the bore of which was at tiio same time increased, so as to allow a 
certain degree of windage. That most terrible of weapons, the good old 
English cut*and-thrust sword, was at the same timef ex changed for the light 
and elegant, hut ludicrously inefficient Italian rapier. To this ill-judged 
step must be ascribed the subsequent introduction of the bayonet, with which 
the rapier was found too slight to contend, and over which it was not long 
enough to reach. 

With their usual veracity, the historians of’France claim for their coun¬ 
trymen, about 167*2, the invention of the bayonet; but that honour, such as 
it is, belongs to the Malays of Macassar, from whom the Dutch colonial 
troops learnt the practice of fixing daggers into their firelocks when advanc¬ 
ing to the charge. Tlie French army, however, was indisputably the first 
in Europe to adopt this novel invention; and the example once set was 
blindly followed by the military of every power in Christendom. 

In 1689 the British army was reformed upon the Dutch mo<lel. The 
number of pikeraen was diminished, tho infantry ant^ cavalry were alike 
trained to fire regularly by platoons, and CromwelTs method of charging 
after the first fire, and sometimes witl^put firing at all, sword in hand, was 
laid aside as unscientific. Nay, even the Royal Horae Grenadier Guards 
themselves were taught, after firing a volley, to charge on horseback, at a 
trot, with tho bayonet—their swords being thenceforth to be considered as a 
mere ornamental appendage. 

The abolition of the pike was the result of the battle of Fleurus. On that 
occasion, the Dutch General, Prince Waldeck, deserted by his cavalry at the 
first discharge of carbines, formed his infantry into one enormous square, in 
which formation they met and repulsed nunSerous charges of cavalry. With 
great apparent boldness the French cuirassiers trotted up to within fifty 
yards of the square, halted, fired their pieces with but little effect, and then 
turning, slowly rode off under an incessant and not ill-directed fire, thus use¬ 
lessly expending ten-fold more men than would have suffered in one detor- 

• I 2 
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mined onslaught) like that of Coiid^ at Rooroi, or of Cromwell at Marston 
Moor. Finding that the renowned cuirassiers of France had been tlv.s 
easily repulsed and shattered by musketry alone, not a single assailant, 
oiheer or man, having attempted to close on the square, the Allied Sove¬ 
reigns considered the pike no longer necessary, and resolved on arming the 
whole of their infantry with the fusil and plug bayonet. Their example ^as 
speedily followed by Louis XIV. at the advice of Marshals de Vauban and 
de Calinat, much to the discomfort of such old officers as had served under 
Turenne or the great Conde, and who had learnt under those chiefs whoHy 
and solely to confide in the cold steel, and to regard the musket but as a 
secondary, albeit a very useful arm. 

Soon alier the battle of Killicrankie, in which Grahame of Claverhouse 
contrived, with his two thousand irregular Highlanders, to dispose in less 
than ten minutes of near five thousand of intantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
General Mackay, the best officer in William's service, invented a mode of 
fixing the bayonet at the side of the fusil. His project w*as neglected by 
the British government; but after his death in the battle of Steenkirk, it 
became known to the French monarch, who ordered its immediate adoption 
by the French and Swiss infantry. Of this improvement the value was first 
tested in the field at the battle of Landen in 1603, Confident in their new 
weapons, the French infantry charged with surpassing lioldness, and by an 
unexpected volley at twenty paces, threw into disorder the British infantry. 
Rallied, however, by the almost suporhuinaii exertions of the heroic William 
the Third, they, hy a desp(‘rato and pell-mell rush with the bayonet, reco¬ 
vered the ground they had lost; thus, with the steel alone, overcoming fire 
and steel combined. Mackny’s bayonet was soon afterwards adopted by 
order of the King. 

Under Marlborough, few changes of importance appear to have occui'rcd 
in the equipment or formation of the British infantry. The nuihber of ranks 
was reduced to three, and a ba)onet introduced precisely similar to that now 
worn. It may also be added, that the firelocks of his infantry were finished 
with exceeding care, had better locks, and caiTied, without comparison, truer 
than those of the present day. 

Scarcely had the Emperor Charles, after the Treaty of Utrecht, reduced 
his army to the peace establishment, when a hundred thousand Turks, led 
by the youthful and headstrong Ali Couniourgi, than w'liom a braver or in ire 
ignorant Moslem never ilashetl a scimitar, crossed the frontier, and carried 
desolation into the very heart of Hungary. Eugene was summoned from 
his retirement. He arrived to find the Imperial army, dispirited by ill suc¬ 
cess, in full retreat. At once he determined to assume the offensive, and 
resolved on a night attack. Uncovered by piijuets, unprotected by sentinels, 
the whole Infidel force, from the Vizier to the meanest of his horse-hoys, 
were buried in a profound sleep. At the first alarm a panic seized that 
mighty host : leaping into their saddles, the cavalry dispersed without 
drawing a sword, aud gallope<l from the field, trampling down the infantry 
in their tlight, while the infantry, equally terrified, sought only to escape. 
A few thousand Janissaries alone remained firm; and foaming with rage, 
the desperate Coumourgi rushed at their head on Prince Eugene*s*riglit, 
consisting of eight battalions, each formed into a distinct column of grand 
divisions. Steadily the Imperialists met the shock; but when in a few 
minutes the Prince with two thousand cuirassiers arrived to their aid, ho 
found but one general, Count de Bonneval, himself senseless from a home- 
thrust, with twenty-five junior officers and privates, still living;—so much 
for the efficiency of the musket and bayonet against the scimitar! Well 
might Eugene express his opftiion that the Osmaiilis wanted nothing but 
the power of acting in concert to subdue the world 1 

The year 1744 is remarkable as the 'era of the introduction of the rifle 
info European warfare. Invented by the Russians about 15*20, it had by 
tSeih been neglected; but about 1560 it was adopted by the Janissaries, and 
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subsequently boiTOwed from them by the Croats, who, by the victories of 
Eugene, were reduced under the dominion of Austria. Groat were the ser- 
'uices rendered to the Empress Queen hy these fierce warriors, who, although 
\inable to contend with the infantry of France in pitched battles, far excelled 
it in skirmishing, and frequciilly o\erthrew it by an unexpected sword-in¬ 
hand attack 

It was in 1744, too, that the cadenced step and the iron ramrod were first 
brought into play by the Russian infantry. The advantages arising from 
the latter step were perhaps equally balanced by the increased windage 
given at this period to the infantry musket. Certain it is, that at the battle 
of Molwitz onc-third more Prussian than Austrian shots were discharged, 
yet one-fifih more Austrian than Prussian bullets took efl'cet. And the 
like remark holds good of every action fought during this and the succeeding 
war. 

In 1745 the rapier uas laid aside by the Brilish foot; but the grenadiers 
^ere armed with broad sabres, abcfiit tw'o feet in the blade, slightly cuned 
towards the laricct point, and indented in the back, sons to serve the wearer 
occasionally fur a saw. This weapon,during the se\on years' war, was often 
Ibyiul highly seniccable in the attack of posts, the grenadiers decidedly 
preferring it to tlie ba^ oiiet. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, Marshal Raxe, worn out by ago and 
infirmities, retired from active life. His last request to the king whom he 
had so nob]} seized, was, that the grenadiers might be furnished with silken 
breast-plates of his onn iineiilion, \\eighing five pounds, but ball-proof at 
eight} paces. Ilo likew’iso wished to arm the whole of the infantry with 
Roman swovils two feet in the blade, and to have them instructed to combino 
their use w ith that of the musket. Without these, or correspondtiig im- 
l>ro\eniciil?i, the ^cteran assured Louis the Fifteenth that his infantry would 
remain only half fitted iov war, and wholly unable to meet an English 
charge of bajoiiets. “ Of troops," said he, in his last memoir to the CoiinciL 
“ there arc none on earth so valorous as the French infantry under lira; 
but with grief I am forced to add,*that tliey cannot meet a rush with iho 
cold steel." Such was the opinion of the hero of*Fontenoy,*1110 conqueror 
of Roucoux, the ^icl^^r ofLafeldt, and, to sum up all his achic\cmcnts in one 
sentence, tlic only (iencral, in ancient or modern times, who has on three 
successi\o occasions tnuinplicd o^er a British army in buttle ranged. 

I remain, Sir, yours \ory obeiently, 

O. C. 


Fittwg Lowei- Shrouds, 

Mr. Editor, —I beg to send you a new method of lilting lower rigging: 
should yon deem it worthy of space in your Journal, I shall feel obliged by 
your insertion of it. 

The idea struck me tw'o or three years ogo, and I have since submitted 
it to sc\eral na\al men of judgment and cxpeiience, j\ho approve of the 
plan, and recommend me to transmit it to you to be laid before your nume¬ 
rous readers. 

Th^ plan proposed is an expeditiotfe method of fitting or shifting lower 
shrouds w’ithout lifting the lower rigging, and will be completely understood 
by reference to the diagram*. 

During peace time it is of less consequence than in war; and when a 
bhroud is carried away or stranded, there is usually plenty of leisure to knot 
or splice it fur service till the ship return into port. 

It is therefore in time of war, especially during or after an action, that I 
cannot but think the adoption of the plan winild be attended with the highest 
advantage. One or two pair might be always kept fitted for such ciner- 

* The model may lie seen at this lu»titutLon, 
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gencios (to go with a shackle or double hook in lion of a seizing ;) these in 
going into action might he laid handy at the mouth of the hatchway in the 
cable-tier, and, if required, run up into their places in a few minutes, and 
would prove just as efficient as the former ones. 

Tlie loss of a must for the want of timely support might not only he the 
loss of the action, but even turn the tables on the ship that had before the 
best of the day. 

I think the two first pair of aside, fitted on this plan, would be sufficient; 
the straps may be either of rope or chain ; I should give the preference to 
the former. 



A A, Straps of the same sized roi)e as the shrouds, or of chain if thought better. 

B B, Ends of shrouds with thimbles spliced in, to secure to the thimble of the strap 
with a seizing, so j)assed as to allow the thimbles h» lie with their edges outwaids; 
thus less an eyesore.'’ Shrouds to be set up in the usual way with dead-eye and 
laniard. 

U. S. Museum, Henry Downes, 

Dec. 17, 1834. Com. R.N. 



Barrack Accommodations, 

Mr. Editor, —Returning, on a late occasion, from paying a visit to a 

friend in the-Regiment of Foot, 1 could not help muttering “ Shameful I 

shameful!"—I never before saw an officer thrust into a cell O.H.M.S., whose 
only accusable crime was “ listing," and I immediately determined to write 
to you on the subject. » 

Weedon Barracks, which, viewed from the high road, are a grand object, 
were formerly occupied by, and, I believe, built for, horse artillery. Were 
any sceptical on the subject of their being intended for cavalry, it would only 
be necessary to apprize them that there are ranges of stables and harness 
rooms; the doors of the latter are still marked “ H. R., No. —under the 
men's sleeping apartments. I have heard that it was with the intent to 
accommodate two troops, but noW* a whole regiment of infantiyis not deemed 
too numerous to be bundled in to find a temporary home! What is the 
consequence ? Why, that the men are desperately crowded, and about one- 
third of the officers have no room at all! in the time of the occupation of 
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those Cofl*,) quarters by the Horse Artillery, their servants slept in the eight 
top rooms,—1 should say garrets: but when they left, “ Subalterns' Quat- 
Ws” was written on the doors, and thenceforth they became receptacles for 
'the goods, chattels, and persons of the subalterns of infantry. Immured 
in one of these cells (this was his own term), 1 saw my friend, and I now 
pj'occed to give you some desciijrtion of it. Picture to yourself a small white¬ 
washed attic, with the bricks plainly discernible through the white-wash; 
the size of the door being 16 feet by 12, taking a dirty advantage of the 
ceiling by nearly onc-third; for which the latter is indebted to a picturesque 
sloping i*oof, peculiar to similar garrets or lofts. Nor is this all. His small 
scuiicircular window, which is ornamented with three bars of iron, opens 
upon a leaden gutter, on the outside of which is raised a parapet sufficiently 
high to exclude all objects, but the sky and a distant field or two, from the 
vision of the unlucky inmate. This might all be endured very well were it 
not that these very modest apartments are rendered intolerable, after every 
^all of rain or^snow, by the most abominable and disgusting smell which 
proceeds from tlie loads. I have given you a sketch of one of the best of the 
eight. The glimpse I got of one near to it was sufficient to convince me 
that it was not more than one-half as large as the one described. I had 
written thus far a month ago, when I met with some interruption which 
made me throw it aside and forget it. In tumbling over some old papers I 
again found it. Should you deem it wortl^ a corner of your valuable Journal, 
1 trust it may not be without its good effect. I have since heard of other 
annoyances that the unfortunate subalterns, who are bachelors, experience— 
of a certain building, yclept Pavilion, where some half-a-dozen married 
officers occupy quarters which would comfortably accommodate nearly 
four times their number. It is certainly quite correct that married people 
should first be rendered comfortable, but they should not so far forget them*- 
sfhes as to^deem an indulgence a privilege, and discommode and entail dis- 
comfoit on‘their equals, although bachelors. I would not be harsh—I hope 
I am not ; but 1 have been in the. Service, love it, and may fairly apply the 
line 

** Ilaad iguara mah, miseris succcirefe disco.’’ * 

Pray make what use you like of this, or any part of this, and believe mo, 
my dear Sir, to be your constant reader and great admirer, 

Northampton. F. C# A. 

Jteffvlaiio/ts of 1830 respccling Paymasters, 

Mr. Editor, —It maybe considered presumptuous to suggest any altera¬ 
tions or improveraculs in such regulations as may from time to time emanate 
from high otlicial authorities, who, I am aware, are in all circumstances 
guided by considerations beneficial to the public service. It is, therefore, 
with some hesitation that I venture to intrude my observations, or offer any 
comments, on the General Order dated 30th July, 1830, **lbr regulating the 
pay of regimental and district paymasters." But the aftomaly in this Gene¬ 
ral Order strikes me so forcibly, that I cannot but think it requires only a 
moment’s reconsideration to insure some alterations in its import, and award 
with»more equal justice the increase or pay which it was judged expedient 
to give to thi» class of staff officers. 1 am acquainted with several cases in 
point that would prove the particular inconsistency to which I would allude, 
hut one I conceive to be sufficient for my purpose, and to which I now beg 
to call your attention. 

A Lieutenant of one year's standing and three yc.irs in the service—who 
had never been a day from home (England)—obtained a paymastership, 
and from that moment he of course sheaflied his sword and received the 
regulated payoflS^, per diem. Seven years subsequent to tlie appoint¬ 
ment of this young gentleman, a €)aptuiii, who had obtained his promotions 
by purchase, and who had seen many a hard-ibught day, returned to his 
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native country covered with w'ounds, a broken constitution, and in such a 
state of general debility, caused Ijy the severity of the duties and the pri¬ 
vations he had experienced in the field, that, finding himself on the point ol 
being placed on the half-pay, he immediately applied for and also obtained 
a payniasterhliip : but what was his astonishment and sorrow on reading the 
General Order promulgated to the Army, to find that his junior ofiicer woujd 
have an increase of pay of 5^, fier diem for a period of seven years of peace¬ 
ful indolence, and which he is now permitted to count towards the coniplc- 
tiun of twenty years : and that he was entitled by this order to a higher rale 
of half-i)ay, %* dtem^ than the veteran on his return from the toils of 

war! flow is this to be reconciled ? Can it be considered justice ? Oris 
it rewarding otlicers according to their merits, or for the arduous duties 
they have at all times and under all circumstances most cheerfully per- 
ibrniod ? Can the idea be for a moment entertained, that it was intended 


this }oimg subaltern should derive an aijvantago beyond the old ofiicer, not 
only in being enabled to retire on the higher rate of half-pay (had ho been 
dis])i)scd to a\ail himself of it), but now to enjoy the higher rate of full pay, 
or 20.S. per diem, for a period of seven years earlier than his senior ? for if wc 
eoinpave the dates of their respective appointments to the sitimtionofpa)- 
nuislers, the rc'-ult to he deduced is an ad\antage, in a pecuniary point of 
\iew. given to the pen o\cr the sword of G 1?*^ I.Vv., or nearly luOO/. on a 
calculation of compound interest. It may ho objected that the subaltern, 
(ui his appointment, must necessarily forego all future prospects of promo¬ 
tion ; but IS the purchase-monc} for a company no consideration ? Are his 
uounds, received during the poaceful occupation of the subaltern, to l>e con¬ 
sidered no equivalent to eutille him to the same ad\antages ? 1 fear not; other¬ 
wise a calculation would have been made on the period of ser\icc in tin; 
army, and not on the peiiud of [la}mastership, 

I must now extend my remarks by adverting to another General Order, 
which directs that pajmaslcis be selected fiom tiie half-p*ay and 
none under (he rank of Captain bliall he .ajipointed. Now it i's well know u 
that a jouiig man does not purehii'-o an unaltaelu d w ith a ^iew ofbeeomiiig a 
paymaster, codsequcntly*tho candidates luno been ‘■elected fiom another 
class: these candidates or half-jiay Captains, generally speaking, wdll he 
found to have been from 40 to 45 } ears of age at the time ol their njipoinlment 
as paymasters; and here again I find the subaltern paymaster to lune de¬ 
cidedly the advantage, and which renders tlie bonus held out to the former 
comparatively a complete mockery—for, allowing the Captain lobe 40 or 45 at 
the time of his appointment as paymaster, he will, on the completion of the 
20 years required, be GO or 0.5 years of age ; he, therefore, has nothing left 
hut to anticipate a reward, which the common course of nature denies even 
the piobahle chance of becoming a charge against the public: therefore, to 
remedy this apparent incongruity, a calculation, on the ponod of service in 
the army should have been adopted. 

Now, Sir, I must close my comparative view with my apology to the 
higher powers for intrusion on their superior judgment and decision, but 
with every hope that it may meet the eye and he found worthy the atten¬ 
tion of those who are ever anxious to, watch over the interest of the veteran 
otiicers of the British army, I have the honour to be 

An Old Retiked OmCEK. 

London, Nov. 13, 1834. 


Ilufisars, 

Mk. Editor, —In the U, S. Journal of last November, a writer, signing 
himself “ Fusil,'^ concludes his" letter thus: “A regiment of mounted 
riliemcn would be of more real service than all our hussars,” &c. Is it possible 
that any man could recommend, in sober seriousness, fire-arms as a sub¬ 
stitute for the good sabres of the Hussars, and above all, the rifle, in which 
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a ball must be powerfully forced down to produce duo effect ? A mounled 
lu'bn cannot do this without great difliculty and risk, besides the impossi- 
Ijillty of taking true aim from horseback. I take this opportunity of uphold- 
that Hussars being so nearly perfect in both dress and appointinciits, 
it is to be regretted we have any other light cavalry in our service ; and the 
]}elisse is not only a real comfort to the soldier at night, but a protection to 
his l5ridle-arm when worn slung in action. 

Dec. 5, 1834. A Peninsular LiGHx-DriAGOON. 

N.lk—By applying wings of glazed cotton to a bullet, the same spin and 
accura <7 may be obtained from any smooth barrel as from a rifle. 


Eq7jip7n€7ii of Cavalrp, 

Mr. Editor, —Permit me very briefly to answer the “ Remarks of 
Fiihil on the Suggestions for the Equipment of Cavalry,” which appeared 
in^a hjiincr number of your valuable .fournal. 

The total weight of the Indian lance does not much exceed three pounds, 
and cou'-cquently, even if adopted, in addition to the arms at present in use, 
couVl not uniterially inconvenience cither the horbc or the dragoon, ^uch, 
howcuT, is not the uisli of Ilasta, who would prefer seeing one-fifth of each 
IrcftO]) prOMdod with efiective fire-arms, and trained to act as skirmishers; 
whiKt the remainder should exchange the carbine for the lance. The 
scclion trained to use the rocket, should consist of men not exceeding ten 
slono ill weight, who, when equiiiped for action, according to the plan pro- 
])osi'd by the late General Congreve, with sabre, tube, and four 6-poimder 
lockcls, would not weigh quite so much as an t>rdinary dragoon. 

Wall regard to the long triangular sword spoken of by " Fusil,” the same 
(tbjcctions now exist to its adoption by the Britislt cavalry as prevailed in 
the clays of Queen Elizabeth, w'hen, although recommended by the Earl of 
Ixiccstcr, it was universally rejected by all practical men. Useless in a 
charge against the hinee, and unable in hkirmishing to contend with the 
sable. They also declared the “ Pokilig Spit," as they contemptuously deno¬ 
minated the rapier, a vile incumbrance on footf and the.worst of all 
neapijiis in a melee; as the point once parried, could not quickly be re¬ 
gained: once entangled in the body or accoutrements of a foe, was difficult 
to witbdran : and once blunted against a bone or cuirass, left the wdclder to 
the meicy of his adversary. Hasta. 


Portraits of Tllusirious Personages at the United Service Club. 

Mr. Editor, —I dislike to give trouble, I hate to find fault—if I write to 
oin* Committee of Taste it must be in the form of a complainant—I prefer to 
uritc to you : ray remark will meet the eye of every individual of that Com¬ 
mittee, and if it be a just one, they will pay it attention. 

I observed to-day hanging up in our Library (thanks to Lord Grantham,) 
a iiiagiiificent colleclion of Royal personages with widely both sides of the 
room are filled ; amongst them is the portrait of Queen Mary. 

At each end of the room are spaces for two portraits ; at the one end his 
Miijesiy King William the Fourth is placed, and at the same end is Sir 
John Moore; at the other end is Lord Lynedoch, and a vacant space. 

remark leads me to suggest, that the portraits of George the Third 
and George the Fourth should be removed into the Library, those of Sir 
John Moore and Lord Lynedoch to be placed on the staircase where the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Nelson now are; and as Queen Mary is in 
the collection, why not fill the vacant space with Queen Adelaide ? Thus 
would our Library be completely filled with*Royal personages (at each end 
the Kings William and their Queens,) and our distinguished naval and 
military brethren be placed togethe^. 

Senior United Service Club, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Nov, 5, 1834. A Veteran Soldjbr. 
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Professional Clubs, 

Mr. Editor,—As you have always proved yourself a friend to both |he 
Army and Navy, by exerting yourself in behalf of their interests, I ain. 
induced to address you on a subject which, to me, and as I shall hereafter 
prove, to thousands of others, is of great importance. 

For many years I have served in his Majesty's land forces, and though 
poor, have lived comfortably as long as I could remain with my regiment, 
where eeonom> can be carried into elFoct; but at times, either on account of 
business or for occaFional relaxation, I transport myself to town; and hpre 
my afllictions immediately commence, especially when I find myself here in 
the winter months, when none of my relations or acquaintances are in town. 
No hospitable door is open to receive me. 1 belong to no club, and am there¬ 
fore compelled to eat a solitary, uncomfortable, but ^expensh e dinner at m 
coffee-house. 

Now. I arrive at the pith of my note, which is, that through your means, a 
Military Club may shortly be established. My name has long been in tiic 
list of candidates for the Junior United Service Club; but when I mention 
to you4bat there are at present above two thousand candidates on the list, 
you will at once see what a hopeless case is mine, especially as I am not 
high on the list. 

' As to the Senior United Service Club, I am not qualified, and even were 
I so, I have no doubt that the number of candidates is even greater. Undcr 
tliesc circurubtanoes, I wish to propose, that a Military or Soldiers Club bo 
forthwith established, including ail ranks of the Army, but not admitting 
the Navy. 

Far be it from me to attempt, in the slightest nay, to create a separation 
between the two Services.; my only reason is, that many of the two thousand 
above candidates, as well as many of the Senior United Service Club, may 
join with me in not too great numbers, and who, aware of the bnigth of time 
they must otlierwise have to wait, will at once constitute themselves into a 
Soldiers’ Club. The sailors have one exclusively to themselves ; why should 
not the soldiers possess^ the same ? I merely send forth these few lines us 
feelers, and hope that some abler hand will take up the hint. 

Nov. 1. A Likut, of Infantry. 


Military Shakos, 

Mr. Editor, —Last month I attended the drill of the infantry regiments 
composing the ganisoii of Paris in the Champs Elysees, and remarked, 
that after the men piled arms and fell out, none of them (although the 
weather was intensely warm) took off their shakos, as our men are in tho 
habit of doing in summer whenever they get the word to stand easy in the 
ranks. 

- I found this to proceed from each shako’s having a small plate t 
full of holes like a button-mould let into the back of the cup, thus: I 
through which thoL hot air escapes. Being black, it is not per- \ 
ccplible a few feet from the man, so docs not disfigure the cap. \ 

Tliis may a]>pear a trifle, but it tends very much to the comfort of the 
man ; therefore, I feel confident yoh will give it a place in the pages of your 
Journal. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 

- Fusil. 

Railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, 

Mr. Editor, —I beg leave to recall the attention of the public to the 
project for a Marine Railway across the Isthmus of Panama, which ap¬ 
peared ill the number of tho United Service Journal for June, 1832. A 
decree of the Government of New Grenada, dated May 27th, 1834, having 
apMared, authorizing the Exeoutive to ^ enter into a contract for opening a 
rauroad for the completion of a passage, either by a common road or by a 
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railroad, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans; and the plan beinij yet 
ra an indeterminate state und open to public competition, it may be well 
i;^)rthy of the attention of Contractors to consider the extraordinary a(l\an- 
* tapes of the system proposed for conveyinp the vessels themselves overland. 
Whilst the expense of the work will be comparatively little more for the 
increased width of the railway fur the passage of shipping than for a railway 
on Iho common plan, so immense will be the saving of cost in unloatfing the 
cargoes and re-shipment at the ojiposite harbour, with the saving, also, of 
time and wear and tear, that a revenue of treble the amount which could be 
raised from a common railway, could be much more easily paid from tho 
passEfge direct across the land of the vessels themselves. 

The modes of elevating the vessels to a level with the railway, are nu¬ 
merous and very easy of execution; and have been described in the above- 
named preceding number of the United Service Journal. It is also worthy 
to be again remarked, that though the countiy between the two oceans is 
vinry mountainous, yet that the discovery of gold in the progress of tunneling 
in this, the heart of the gold region of South America, is an important 
point for the consideration of capitalists preparing to contract for the work. 
The question then is, whether all the vast trade which must pasB*^vcr an 
isthmus, which cuts off a navigation of ten thousand miles, between some of the 
richest countries of the world, shall be delayed about a month at that point. 
Of by a marine railway be made to pass over it in a single day ? As the pro¬ 
ject for the completion of this most important work is now coming to the 
point of execution, it is much to be desired that the most complete mode— 
tlic marine railway—that ne plus ultra of modem locomotion, should be the 
method determined upon by the Government of New Grenada. 

H. Fairbairn. 


, JVaterloo Model, By Lieutenant Sihorii, 

[The object upon which Lieut. Siboru has been for some time employed 
with bo much credit to his intclligeaice and industry, is of great interest to 
the Service, and claims that attention to which, in common with Mr. Siborn, 
we now take the opportunity of appealing.— Ed.] 

Sir,'-- Having for bome time past been occupied in constructing a Model 
of the Field and Battle of Waterloo, upon a scale sufficiently large to admit 
of the most faithful representation of that memorable action ; and the General 
Commanding in Chief having, with the utmost kindness, and with a view to 
insure to the undertaking the greatest possible accuracy, granted mo per¬ 
mission to apply ftr such information as I may conceive desirable and 
necessary to the several Officers who, from the commands which they held 
or from the circumstances in which they were placed on that occasion, may be 
considered likely to afford it;—I have a<*cordingly the lioiiour to request you 
will have the goodness to reply to the following queries, as far as your rocol- 
leciion and the circumstances of your position at the time will admit. 

What was the particular formation of the (division, brigade, regiment, or 
battery) at the moment (alwut seven, p.m.) when tfie French Imperial 
Guards, advancing to attack ihc right of the British forces, reached tho 
crest of our position ? * • 

What was the formation of that part of the enemy’s forces immediately 
in front of the 

Would you have the goodness to trace these formations, according to the 
best of your recollection, upon the accompanying plan ? t 

Upon examining the plan you will find that I have marked with a pencil, 

* The period of the battle selected for representation on the Model, 
f According to the scale of the plan, the following lines show the extent of front 
occupied resiiectively by a battalion ia hue (700 strong), and by a squadron (IJO 
strong). ■■ ■ -- * ' 
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on the different fields in and near which the was generally posted 

throuf^hout the 18th of June, the nature of the crops which, it is presumed, 
from the information afforded me by the farmers residing on the spot, Ih^y 
respectively contained on that day. Have you any doubts as to the correct- ’ 
ness of such information, and if so, in what particular? Considering the 
extremely devastated andtrodden-down appearance of all kinds of vegetation 
at the period of the crisis of the battle, it is more with reference to the ejflst- 
ence of ploughed or fallow-land that I ask this question. 

I shall feel very much obliged by your affording me, in addition to the 
information already solicited, any remarks which you may consider likely 
to conduce to the accuracy and fidelity of the Model, as regards the positions, 
movements, and formations of the contending armies, not only at the precise 
moment of action selected for representation, but also duringthc day. Hints 
concerning the tracks of the French columns which passed near the 

cither in advancing or retreating ; details of the different attacks 
made or sustained by the • ; as also remarks upon the gencriil 

appearance presented by that part of the field of buttle nearest to the 

, with the addition of any little circumstances which, in your opinion, 
ought not to be overlooked in a work of this kind, will be most acceptaMc, 

It is only by such means as these that I shall be enabled to insure the 
accuracy of the Model in evci 7 particular, and, with the aid of an explanatory 
Tncxnoir, to lay before the public a complete and satisfactory exposition of 
this evcr-memorable battle. 

In concluding, I take the liberty of earnestly entreating that you will not 
allow yourself to be deterred from giving the requested information by any 
fear of committing mistakes; which, indeed, considering the period that has 
elapsed since the battle took place, are not only most excusable, but almost 
unavoidable. If oflicers \vili, however, but favour me with their remarks 
and opinions, freely and without reserve, 1 trust that, by fairly weighing and 
comparing the data thus afforded me, I shall be enabled to deduce a most 
faithful and authentic record of the battle,—the surest means of imparting 
to the Model that extreme accuracy \rtiieh, in a work of this nature, not 
dependent, like a pictorial representation, on effect for its excellence, must 
always constitute its real value. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble Servant, 

W. Sjuoriv, Lieut., Assist, Mil, Sec, 

Dublin. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wc commence the now year (our seventh) with continued confidence 
in the support of the United Service, and with renewed pledges on our 
part that neither zeal nor exertions shall he wanting to justify their favour. 

A con-espondent wishes to ascertain whether there is any well-aiitlicnti- 
cated instance of a regiment of infantry in action having fired away sixty 
rounds of ammunition when in line^ and not skirmishing. 

The subject of C.'s communication has been recently treated in our pages, 
and is included in our leading paper of this month. 

We object to the personalities and rambling gossip which form the sub¬ 
stance of the letter of “ An Officer of H. M. N.'* 

Wo hope to find room for the observations of Mr, Bland, “ Marcellus,*’ 
and “ L.” in our next. 

The narrative of “ X. Y." is intended for insertion, and shall appear, if 
possible, next month. 

“ Ramrod ” too late for an exact reply-r-next month eco axthedrd. 
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OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


• AFFAIRS AT UOMG AXD ABROAD. 

Mr. Hudson, a gentleman of the Royal Ilouseliohl, who was dis- 
jiatched in search of Sir Robert Peel, on the evening of Saturday, the 
1 bth of November, found that statesman at Rome on the 25th. On the 
f(illowiug day, the 26th of November, Sir Robert, accomj)anied by his 
family, quitted iRome on his return to England, and reached London on 
Tuesday morning, the llth of December, Iiaving occupied but twelve 
da;^s of almost incessant travelling in this unusually riipid Journey. On 
the same day Sir Robert had an auvlience of the King, and accepted the 
o/Jice of Premier; the Duke of Wellington, with characteristic disinte¬ 
restedness and magnanimity, taking a subordinate ajipoinlment. 

Overtures having in the first instance been made to Jjord Stanley and 
Sir Janies Graham, who, for the present, and in no unfriendly sj)irit, 
have declined oilice, the new Ministry has been constructed with as 
much expedition and resjiective fitness us circumstances penniltod. The 
following is the list of appointments up to the time at which we write. 

First Lord oP the Treasury and Chancellor 

of the Exchequer . • , . Right Hon. Sir R. Pool. 

Lord High Chancclloi* * , * , Lord Lyndhurst. 

President of the Council . , . Earl Rossl>n. • 

Lord Privy Seal . . , , Lord Wharncliffe. 

Foreign Secretary .... Duke of Wellington. 

Colonial Secretary .... Earl of Aberdeen. 

Horne Secretary . . * . . Right Hon. H. Goulburn. 

First Lord of the Admiralty . . Earl de Grey. 

President of the Board of Control , . Lord Ellenborough. 

President of the Board of Trade , . Riglit lion. Alex. Baring’. 

Secretary at War ..... Right Hon. J, C. Ilerries. 
Paymaster of the Forces . . . Rt. Hon. Sir E. Knatclibull. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland . - Sir Henry llardingo. 


Master-General of the Ordnance . . Right lion. Sir G. Muvra>. 

Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests Lord Granville Somera<^t 


Loi'il Chancellor of Ireland 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer 

Lord Chamberlain . . 

Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 

Under Foreign Secretary 
Under Colonial Secretary 
Secretary of the Admiralty 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance . 
Clerk of the Ordnance 
Treasurer of the Ordnance . •. 

Storekeeper of the Ordnance 

Attorney-General . . . . 


Sir Edward Sngden. 

Sir Jainos Scarlett, since cre¬ 
ated Lord Abiiiger. 

Earl of Jerae}. 

I Sir (jJeorge tJJerk, Bart. 

1 Sir T. iS. Fremantle, Bart. 
Lord Mahon. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley. 

Right Hon. (L R. Dawson. 
JjOrd Edward Sonu'i'aeL. 

Sir KiU\ard W. C. R. Owen. 
Ctdoncl l*erceval. 

Mr. Bunhiini. 

Sir Frederick Pollock. 
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Solicitor-Groncral .... Sir William Wel)b Follett. 
Judge Advocate General . . . Sir John Beckett. o 

Jjord Advocate of Scotland . . • Sir William Rae. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster , Right Hon. Charles Watkins 

Williams Wynn. 

The Earl of Haddington is expected to be the new Lord Lieutenaift of 
Ireland. 

One of the first acts of Sir Robert Peel has been to satisfy the public 
mind as to ibe iirinciples and course of policy by which the new Go¬ 
vernment is to be guided ; this he has accomjdislied through the appro¬ 
priate medium of an Address to his Constituents of Tamworth. As 
this important and satisfactory document embodies all that can, at tliis 
early stage of the Administration, be said upon the 8ul>ject, and has our 
entire concurrence as well as that, w’e venture to say, of every person 
the country not blinded by inveterate party ])rejuclice, we shall Cfuitent 
ourselvc’s willi quoting and recommending its malter to the attention of 
all over wln>ni we can claim to possess any influence; ami if ihere^re¬ 
mains to us any fartlier duty to perforin, it is to impress as earnestly,as 
the case requires upon the good sense and patriotism of our countrymen 
at largo, llie wisdom and expediency of merging the idle distinctions 
which have hitherto nominally separated conscientious men of all par¬ 
ties, in a great Conservative Union, for the defence and perfection 
of our national institutions, and the maintenance of social hannonv. 

“ Gentlemen, —On the 2Glh of November last, being then at Rome, I 
received from his Majesty a s\umnous, wholly unforeseen and unexpected by 
me, to return to England without delay, for the purpose of assisting his 
Majesty in the formation of a new Government. 1 instantly obeyed the 
eormnand for my return, and, on my Arrival, 1 did not hesitate, after an 
anxious rcvio*v of the position of public affairs, to place at the disposal of 
my Sovereign any services which J might he thought capalile of rendering. 

“ My acceptance of the first office in the Government terminates fir the 
present my political connexion with you. In seeking the renewal of it, 
whenever you shall be called upon to perform the duly of electing a Rejiri'- 
sentative in Parliament, I feel it incumbent upon me to enter into a decla¬ 
ration of my views of public policy—as full and unreserved as I can make it, 
consistently with my duty as a Minister of the Giwn. 

“ You are entitled to this from the nature of the trust which I again so¬ 
licit—from the long habits of friendly intercourse in which we have lived— 
and from your tried adherence to me in times of difficulty, when the demon¬ 
stration of unabated confidence was of peculiar value I gladly avail myself 
also of this, u legitimate opportunity, of* making a more public appeal—of 
addressing, through you, to that great and intelligent class of society, of 
which you are a portion, and a fair and unexceptionable representative—to 
that class which is much less interested in the contentions of party than in 
the maintenance of order, and the dausc of good government, that frank ex¬ 
position of general principles and views, which appears to be anxiously 
expected, and which it ought not to be the inclination, and cannot be the 
interest, of a Minister of this country to withhold. 

“ Gentlemen, the arduous duties in which I am engaged have been im¬ 
posed upon me through no act of mine. Whether they were an object of 
ambition coveted by me—w^hether I regard the power and distinction they 
confer, as any sufficient compensation for the heavy sacrifices they involve, 
are mailers of mere personal concern, on which 1 will not waste a word. 
The King, in a crisis of great difficulty,rvequirod my services. The question 
1 had to decide was this; Shall I obey the call; or shall I shrink from the 
responsibility, alleging as the reason that 1 consider myself, in consequence 
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olWie Reform Bill, as labouring under a sort of moral disqualification which 
ini^t preclude me, and all who think with me, both now and for ever from 
tfi^ering into the official service of the Crown. Would it, I ask, be becoming 
in any public man to act upon such a principle ? Was it fit that I should 
assume that either the object or the effect of the Reform Bill has been to 
preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the good sense and calm judg¬ 
ment of the people, and so to fetter the prerogative of the Crown, that the 
King has no free choice among his subjects, but must select his Ministers 
from one section, and one section only, of public men ? 

“ I have taken another course; but I have not taken it without deep and 
anxious consideration as to the probability that my opinions are so far in unison 
with those of the constituent body of tho United Kingdom, as to enable mo, 
* and those with whom 1 am about to act, and whose sentiments arc in entire 
concurrciiee with my own, to establish such a claim upon public confidence, 
as shall enable us to conduct with vigour and success the Government of 
thi? country. 

“ I have the firmest conviction that that confidence cannot be secured by 
any q1;her course than that of a frank and explicit declaration of priinuple ; 
that vague and unmeaning professions of popular opinions may quiet dis¬ 
trust fora time, mav inlluenee this or that eleclion, but that such professions 
must ultimately and signally fail, if, being made, they are not adhered to, 
or if they are inconsistent with tlie honour and character of those who make 
them. 

“ Now, I say at once that I will not accept power on tho condition of de¬ 
claring myself an apostate from the principles on which 1 liave heretofore 
acted. At tho same time, I never will admit that I have been, either before 
or after the Reform Bill, the defender of abuses, or The enemy of judicious 
reforms. I appeal with confidence, in denial of tho charge, to the active 
part I took in Ahe great question of the currency, in the consohdalioii and 
ainenduient of tho criminal law—in the revisal of the whole system of Trial 
by Jury—to the opinions I have proft?ssed, and uniformly acted on, with 
regard to other branc.hes of the jurisprudence of theicountry. appeal to 
this as a proof that 1 have not been disposed to acquiesce in acknowledged 
evil.s, either from the mere superstitious reverence for ancient usages, or 
from the dread of labour or responsibility in iJic application of a remedy, 

“ But the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new ora, and it is the duty 
of a Minister to declare explicitly, first, whelher he will inaiuiain the Bill 
itself: and, secondly, whether he will act upon the spirit in which it was c ni- 
coived. 

“ With respect to Iho Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now the declaration 
which I made when I entered the House of Commons as a Member of tho 
Reformed Parliament,—that I consider the Reform Bill a final and irro' 
vocable settlement of a great constitutional question—a settlement which no 
friend to iho peace and welfare of this country would attempt to disturb, 
either by direct or by insidious means. • 

“ Then as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the willingness to adopt 
and enforce it as a rule of Government. If by adopting the spirit of the 
Reform ^ill it be meant that we arc to lite in a perpetual vortex of agila- 
tiou—that public men can only support themselves in public estimation by 
adopting every popular impression of tho day, by promising tho instant re¬ 
dress of anything which anybody may call an abuse, by abandoning altoge¬ 
ther that great aid of Government, more powerful than either law or reason, 
tho respect for ancient rights, and the deference to prescriptive authority—^if 
this be the spirit of the Reform Rill, I will not undertake to adopt it. Bui 
if the spirit of tlie Reform Bill implies mercj^' a careful review of institu¬ 
tions, civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly temper, combining 
with the firm maintenance of established rights the correction of pro\etl 
abuses and the redress of real grievances, in that case I can for myself and 
colleagues undertake to act in such a spirit, and with such intentions. 

“ Such declarations of general prjnciple are. I am aware, necessarily 
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T&guo; but in order to be more explicit, I will endeavour ip apply them,'p^,c- 
tically to some of those questions which havo of late attracted the grea/est 
share of public interest and attention. ' 

** 1 take, first, the inquiry into Municipal Corporations. 

** It is not ray intention to advise the Crown to interrupt the progress of 
that inquiry, nor to transfer the conduct of it from those to whom if was 
committed'by the late Government. 

“ For myself, I gave the best proof that I was not unfriendly to the prin¬ 
ciple of inquiry, by consenting to be a member of that Committee of the 
Hnuse of Commons on which it was originally devolved. 

** No report has yet been made by the Commissionei's to whom the inquiry 
was afterwards referred, and until that report be made, 1 cannot be expected 
to give, on the part of the Government, any other pledge than that they will 
bestow on the suggestions it may contain, and the evidence on which lliey 
may be folmdcd, a full and unprejudiced consideration. „ 

** 1 will, in the next place, address myself to the questiohs in which those 
of our fellow-countrymen, who dissent from the doctrines of the Established 
Church, take an especial interest. Instead of making new professions, I 
will reler to the course which I took upon those subjects when out of power. 
In the first place, I supported the measure brought forward by Lord Altly'i-p, 
the object of which was to exempt all classes from the payment of church- 
ratoB, applying, in lieu thereof, out of a branch of the revenue, u certain sum 
for the building and repair of churches, 

“ I never expressed, nor did I entertain, the slightest objection to the prin¬ 
ciple of u Bill of which Lord John Russell was the author, intended to 
relieve the conscientious scruples of Dissenters, in respect to the ceremony 
of marriage. I give no‘opinion now on the particular measures themselves. 
They wore proposed by Ministers in whom the Dissenters had confidence. 
They were intended to give relief, and it sufllcient for my present purpose 
to state that 1 supported the principle of them. 

“ I opposed, and I am bound to sitate that my opinions in that respect 
have undergone no clwingc, the admission of Dissenters, as a claim of right, 
into the Universities ; but I expressly declared, that if regulations, enforced 
by public authorities superintending the professions of law and medicine, 
and the studies connected with them, had the effect of conferring advan¬ 
tages of the nature of civil privileges on one class of the King's subjects, 
from which another class was excluded, those regulations ought to undergo 
niodillcation, with the view of placing all the King's subjects, whatever then- 
religious creeds, upon a footing of perfect equality with respect to any civil 
privilege. 

“ I appeal to the course which I pursued on those several questions when 
office must have been out of contemplation ; and I ask with confidoucc, does 
that course imply that I was actuated by any illiberal or intolerant spirit 
towards the Dissenting body, or by an unwillingness to consider fairly the 
redress of any reafl grievances ? 

“ In the examination of other questions whi<;h excited public feeling, I 
will not omit the Pension List. 1 resisted, and with the opinions I enter¬ 
tain I should again resist, a rotrokpective inquiry into pensions grarted by 
the Crown, at a time when the discretion of the Crown was neither fettered 
by law nor by the expression of any opinion on the part of the House of 
Commons; but I voted for the resolution moved by Lord Althorp, that pen¬ 
sions on the Civil List ought for the future to be confined to such persons 
only as have just claims to the Royal beneficence, or are entitled to consi¬ 
deration ofn account cither of their personal services to the Crown, or of the 
performance of duties to the public, or of their scientific or literary eminence. 
On the resolution which 1 thus supported as a private Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, 1 shall scrupulously act as a Minister of the Grown, and shall advise 
the grant of pension which is not in conformity with the spirit and inten- 
tioli of the vote to which 1 was a party. 

** TbeQf p to the great question or Church Reform; on that head 1 have 
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f > nGvtr professions to make. I cannot ^^ive mv consent to the alienation of 
[lurch property, in any part of the United kingdom, from strictly cccle- 
istiodl purooses. ' But 1 repeat now the opinions that I have already ex- 
* pressed in Parliament, in regard to the Church ^stahlishmopt in Ireland, 
that if by an improved distribution of the revenues of the Cliurcb its just 
influence can be extended, and the true iiitei'osts of the established j-eligion 
promoted, all other considerations should he made subordinate to the ad¬ 
vancement of objects of such paramount impot'tance. 

“ As to Church property in this country, no person has expressed a more 
earnest wish than 1 have done, that the question of tithe, complicated and 
difricV'"; as I acknowledge it tO' be, should, if possible, be satrsfactorily set¬ 
tled by the means of a commutation, founded upon just principles, and pro- 
pjDsed after a mature consideration. 

“ With regard to alterations in the laws which govern our ecclesiastical 
establishment, I have had no recent opportunity of giving that grave 6ou- 
fiideration to a subject of the deepesit interest, which could alone justify me 
in making any public declaration of opinion. It is a subject which must 
undergo the fullest deliberation, and into that deliberation the Government 
wiH enter witli the sinccrest desire to remove every abuse that can impair 
tlje clTiruency of the Establishment, to extend the sphere of its usefulness, 
and to strengthen and confimi iU just claims upon the respect and affec¬ 
tions of the people. 

“ It is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further details. I have 
said enough, with respect to general principles and their practical applica¬ 
tion to public measures, to indicate the spirit in which the King's Govern¬ 
ment IS prepared to act. Our object will bo the maintenance of peace, the 
scrupulous and honourable fulfilment, without reference to their original 
policy, of all existing engagements with Foreign Powers, the support of 
public credit, the enforcement of strict economy, and the just and impartial 
consideration of what is due to all interests, agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial. 

“ Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in which I am engaged, 

I feel assured that you will mark, by a renewal of yoifir confidence, your appro¬ 
bation of the course I have pursued in accepting office. 

“ I enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me, with the deepest sense 
of the responsibility they involve—with groat distrust of my own qualifica¬ 
tions for their adequate discharge, hut at the same time with u resolution to 
poisevere, which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse of public duty, 
the consciousness of upright motives, and the firm belief that the people of 
this country will so far maintain the prerogative of the King, as to give to 
the Ministers of his choice, not an imj^icit confidence, but a fair trial. 

“ I am. Gentlemen, 

“ With affectionate regard, 

“ Most faithfully yours, 

(Signed) “ Robert Peel." 


A dissolution of Parliament will probably have taken place ere the 
publioation of this Number. 

There is little, if anything, in the concerns of Foreign States to claim 
our notice at this moment, except the announcement of a victory gained 
by Zumalacarreguy over the Christines. 

Intimately connected as are the United«Services with art and science, 
less perhaps in their abstract than in their more practical and usefu 
application, it was observed, \vith*eome surprise, that at the late annual 
elation of the officers of the Royal Society, the list did not comprise a 
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single member of either Service, though offering many names, which 
would be invidious to enumerate, of ample and acknowledged compe¬ 
tence. We trust that, in future elections, this deficiency will be re^- . 
medied. 


We have been assured by the late Commissioner in the TenaBserim 
provinces, that the report of a Native regiment having been employed 
at Maulmain in apprehending the flank companies of his Majesty^s 
41st Regiment, is utterly unfounded; and that tlie disturbance, of which 
so much has been said, was nothing more than a barrack row confined 
to the Light Company. 

The following observations, addressed to us by an intelligent corre¬ 
spondent, may, to many, appear superfluous, and, with respect to the 
meaning of the worthy Baronet alluded to, even overstrained ; yet they 
are so strictly true, and in their general tendency so just to the Duke of 
Wellington and the Army, that we readily adopt them, especially dt a 
moment when it is so very desirable that Truth should confront De¬ 
traction at the bar of Public 0])inion. 

In a letter which appeared a short time since in the newspapers, purport¬ 
ing to be the reply of Sir F. Burdett to his friends in Westminster, who 
desired his opinion on the change of Ministry, there is this remarkable sen¬ 
tence—“ What is the Army, with twenty Dukes of Wellington, to the 
people of England ? ” Npw, although you wisely exclude from your Journal 
political controversy, yet this is so positive an appeal, that perhaps you will 
allow a short answer to it a place in your pages. Here then is what I think 
any plain man, whose brains are not addled by the madness oT faction, may 
say, in reply to this pointed and significant question of Sir Francis: “ Twenty 
Dukes of Wellington, unfortunately for us, we have not got, nor are ever 
likely to hav5; but ond Duke of Wellington we have got; and however Sir 
Francis may find it convenient to declaim against the Army, I am prepared 
to show that the Army is a portion of the community of vast importance to 
the 'People of England.' ” Not to revert to their having defended their 
country in times when the military sagacity of the Duke, and the courage of 
the army under his orders, were the only chance she had of escaping the 
storm which fell so heavily upon the rest of Europe—not to mention their 
patience and constancy under the severest privations, trials, and dangers, 
when those who rail at them were snug in their own homes, unregarded and 
insignificant, I will briefly examine what they have been since foreign con¬ 
test has ceased, and since they have returned to the duties of citizens. 

The Duke has been for some part of the time in the highest official situa¬ 
tion of his country; and though those who differ from his political views may 
discover faults in him as a statesman, yet they cannot deny that the greater 
part of the property and respectability of England have been found to pay 
no ordinary reverence to his views ^ind principles of government; and those 
among his political enemies, who have any claim to respectability’, have 
allowed him, however reluctantly, the praise of a noble straightforward con¬ 
duct in his measures, however disapproved by them; and a sincere zeal, 
however mistaken in their opinion, for the welfare of his country. Of his 
recent conduct, under difficulties which none but he could have faced, I 
refrain from speaking, for fear of my admiration leading me beyond the 
limits of the succinct matters qf fact to which 1 would confine myself. 

I now come to the inquiry,—How has the Army behaved towards the 
people of England ? Have they, by indiscipline, or violence at home, for- 
leited any part of the. fame they acquired abroad, and has their discipline 
been put to any severe test ? Never, perhaps, was any army tried in this 
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X espect so severely. During the Whig Ministry, how often have they un- 
fappily been brought into collision with the people by the mispvernTnent 
which had encouraged agitation and dangerous meddling in political affairs 
among the working classes of society! Bristol, Sheffield, Noitirigham, and 
the absolute insurrection of the greater part of Kent and Sussex, require no 
comment. Sir Francis might indeed in strict fairness, and with some colour, 
have asked, What is the Army, with twenty Lords Grey, and twenty Lords 
Melbourne, to the people of England ? And if he had, what would have 
been the answer for the Army? Why simply this. That although so 
much been done towards rendering the service an ungrateful one 
by reducing the pensions of old soldiers to such a low amount as to 
throw the worn-out invalid into the workhouse, and render his nominal 
pension merely a payment to the overseer towards the parish <rates, 
and by endeavouring to undermine the discipline of the troops, by exciting a 
feeling against necessary punishment (punishment, of which a good soldier, 
by-the-by, stands no more chance than Sir Francis himself); yet, in spite of all 
this, the Army has behaved in a manner to command the respect of every true 
Englishman ; for who will deny that, when called upon by the civil autho¬ 
rities to repress those disturbances which resulted from the democratic de¬ 
lusions by which the people were led into mischief, to serve the ambition of 
fheir pretended friends, the Army has invariably, whether in large bodies or 
in small, whether under old officers or young, shown an example well worthy 
the imitation of all those who court popular favour, and promote popular confu¬ 
sion for their own ends, and who recklessly seize every opportunity of throwing 
discredit or blame upon a military force, whose forbearance, moderation, and 
patriotism, at a time when the country has been distracted by violence and 
party spirit, cannot be sufficiently admired, and*to which posterity at least 
will do that justice which it fully deserves? 

A. B. 


We have much pleasure in recording the following communication, 
which needs no further comment:— 

I am induced to request the mention in your valuable Journal of a meet¬ 
ing held at Lloyd's, on the 27th ult., of the Underwriters and parties inte¬ 
rested, “ to receive a report from the committee to whom had been entrusted 
the management of their important interests in regard to the treasure saved 
from the wreck of the Thetis man-of-war.” This ship, you will recollect, 
sailed from Rio de Janeiro in the month of December, 1830, with treasure 
for England, on merchants' account, to the extent of 800,000 dollars, and 
was wrecked the following evening on Cape Frio: the vessel sank a short 
lime after striking"on the rocks, losing between twenty and thirty of her crew 
bv drowning and falling^of the spars. 13y great exertions on the part of Sir 
Thomas Baker (the admiral on the station,) assisted by his officers, a large 
proportion of this valuable property was saved to the Underwriters (indeed 
equal to fifteon-sixteenths of the whole), and remitted to England. 

The question of salvage was aftcrw:|^s heard before the Court of Arlmi- 
ralt)^ and the sum of 17,000/. awarded to the salvors. This was considered 
too little by them, and an appeal was entered, from which they derived an 
additional sum of 12,000/. 

. Captain the Hon. Frederick de Ros, of the Algerine, sloop of-war, one of 
the officers employed, and by whose exertions and personal conduct a consi¬ 
derable sum was recovered from the deep, declined being a party to the 
appeal, being contented to abide the deci§)on of the Admiralty Court : con- 
seauently he and his officers and crew were excluded from all benefit in the 
additional sum given by the Court of Appeal. 

At the meeting just alluded to, the following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to 
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1. A vote of thanks to Admiral Sir Thomas Baker, for his zeal and exen 

tiona on the occasion, r 

2. The same to Captain de Ros, of the Algerine, and a grant of 2000/. 
to himself, his officers, and crew, being the amount they would have re¬ 
ceived had they been parties to the appeal. 

3. To mark the sense of the meeting of Captain de Ros's conduct, they 
Ihrther voted to this officer a piece of plate of the value of 100 guineas. 

The liberal view taken by the Underwriters on this occasion (as indeed 
they do on every occasion where services have been rendered) is as creditable 
to that body as it is honourable to the gallant officer, Captain de Ros, who 
has been upon this occasion so especially distinguished by them. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

X. Y. 

We understand Captain de Ros has waived his share of the sum of 
^2000, thus voted by the Underwriters to him, his offi.cers, and crew, 
throwing his portion into the common fund. This sacrifice, which, con¬ 
sistently with strict justice and individual rights, neither can nor ought 
to be assumed as a precedent for general practice, is, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, honourable to Captain de Ros. 


EAST INDIA company's MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMHE. 

The half-yearly examination of tbe first class of students at this institu¬ 
tion took place on Friday, the 12th of December, before the Honourable the 
Chairman, the Deputy Chairman, and a deputation of Directors of the East 
India Company. 

After the usual review, in which the company of Cadets arituitted them¬ 
selves in a very soldier-hke manner, and looked extremely well under arm^, 
the examination commenced in the Mathematical department, conducted 
by Colonel Sk Alexander Dickson, of the Royal Artillery, the Insi)ector 
and Public Examiner of the Seminary. 

Dr. Hutton's course of Mathematics, which, embracing all the usual sub¬ 
jects treated of, bears especially upon those branches connected with military 
science, is tJie text-book at Addiscombe, and formed the ground-work of 
Sir Alexander Dickson's examination. Cadets Hervey, Pigou, Burke, 
Nuthall and Tytler, distinguished themselves by their demonstrations in 
statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, and other branches 
of natural philosophy; also in lluxions.Huents, maxima and minima. There 
were also some good demonstrations in conic sections and gcometr}\ Ma¬ 
thematics appear to be the leading study at the seminary; and it has been 
well remarked that, although some youthful minds make astonishing 
progress in this most useful and beautiful science, >et they too often rest in 
mastering some of •its inferior subtleties without soaring with its principles 
into higher regions; while to attain any eminence in other sciences and 
pursuits, matunty of judgment, if not of years, is absolutely requisite. After 
a lapse of a long service, during winch we have felt our obligations t? the 
mathematicaV studies of our cadet days at the Royal Military College, it is 
as far from our wish as it is from our purpose, to underrate its advantages; 
but we desire to see it occupy its proper place; and we can say that it has 
never wrought such wonders for us as we have heard its advocates vaunt forth. 

In the practical details of our military life, in which we have often been 
called to mix in engineer and artillery duties, we have found amongst our 
brother officers that a quick and an inventive mind, a matured experience, 
and quiet self-possession, have been of far greater value to the public ser¬ 
vice than mathematical attainments; and we are persuaded, from close ob- 
sen^ation during a service of twenty-five years, that the mathemailcs rank 
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^ highly at our military schools, and that it is very desirable to adopt a 
system which would cherish and call out the varied gifts of mind, which 
* may prove beneficial to the service, though not tinctured with a love of 
X 4- y — or conic sections, &c. 

Xhese observations refer to our own experience and the general system of 
our military schools; and we do not mean to confine them to Addiscombe; 
for of this fine institution, and of the useful members that it turns into the 
ranks of the noble army of India, we feel we cannot speak too highly. 

The examination in the languages of Hindoostan, on the 12th of Decem¬ 
ber, was conducted by that veteran in Oriental literature, Sir Charles Wil¬ 
kins ; after which Sir Alexander Dickson resumed his seat as examiner in 
fortification department: here we were exceedingly pleased with the mas¬ 
terly sketch given by Cadet Pigou, of the attack of fortresses, than which we 
have rarely heard anything more luci^. 

•The drawings in the fortification, surveying, and military drawing de¬ 
partments, as well as the landscape drawings, maintained their well-earned 
reputation. 

The examination being completed, and the prizes issued to the most ap¬ 
proved in study and conduct, throughout the seminary, the following cadets 
were recommended for commissions:— 

Robert Pigou, James Burke, for the Engineer service; Frederick Nuthall, 
Alex. Cadell, for the Artillery service; Gerald Hervey, William F. Tytler. 
William M‘Culloch, James Cadell, Charles Duffin, Crawford Cooke, James 
M'Grigor, George Nesbitt, Daniel Stansbury, Arthur Lysaght, Edward 
Bristow, Charles Raikes, Henry Nicoll, William Gibbard, Brooke Boyd, 
Andrew Walker, John Ayrton, Elijah Impey, Francis Paterson, Frederick 
M*Mullen, Richard Cooper, Adam Hogg, Gordon Caulfield, William Mer¬ 
cer, for the Infantry service. 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM.# 


Totiil number of Mombevs 4280. 

Visitors, 5th Augu&t 1833, to 4th August 1831, 9482. 

Contributions (continued from U. S. Journal, April 1834.) 

MODEL-ROOM. 

Captain Cx. W. Manby, F.U.S.—>I1U Mode ofduuble shotting a Gun by fitting tho shot (separated 
by hide or coiK) into a double cu]) ofi^ood ; with Report of a buccessful trial at 4UU yards. 

Commander S. K. Cook, U N., K.T.8., F.G.S.—A pieceof Mechanism fur blowing up ships under 
wutoi. 

Lieutenant Michael Turner, H.N.—A Model of a Quoin marked with lines to correspond with 
tho bed of thecunnage; by which mode he proposes to gi>e elevation and dupicssiou readily, even 
in tlie dark. 

Vioo-Admiral Pago.-~Model of a 74-MuiDmast in parts; of an Apparatus invented by Lieutenant 
W. V. Greene, K.N., for unlidding and lidding a 'J’opmaat; of the Pakentiam Kuddoi’. 

Lieutenant C. Gusset, K.N.—Two Models of Mu'hioum Anchors, his invention. 

Lieutenant U. J. Walker, ll.N.—A Mastdiead Truck titled fur Signal-Ilaliards,proposed by bim. 

N. Lash, E^q>, Purser, R.N.—Gancho with Lass >. 

Commander J. Pole, R.N.—Tw’u Models of hisGun-carringes for soa-sorvico, with full Details of 
the advantages and trials. • 

Oolong^ A. II. Holdsworth.—His Revolving Rudder, with Description. 

S. Triscutt, Esq , Agent Victualler, Bermuda—Complete Model of the Bermudian Soiling-Boat, 
Lady Usshcr, ns rigged, fee., for a race in which she autsaiU*d her com]ietitors 

Commander W. H. Higgs.—First-rate Dutch Ship of War of the ancient construction. 

Honourable Lady Giey.—A West Ah’icon Canoe; North American ditto. 

Lilutenant J. U. Ilumfrey, 88tU Regt.—Iron Chain-Gate of subterraneous passage. Fori Regent, 
Jersey. 

Captain J. Norton, late 34th Regt.—A Cartridge fur Small Arms, (hall only separated from the 
barrel by crape.) 

Major C. C. Dansey, R.H.A.^A Method of faking a Line to communicate readily from ship to 
shore. 

Commander T. Maitland.—A Musket-Gun for practice at sea or in boats with economy, the mus¬ 
ket-barrel being embedded in a wooden gun of tho size required tor practice. 

Captain G. W. Manby, F.H.S.—19 Models ol*his Arrangements for tbe purpose of saving human 
life in cases of wreck, fire, and breaking in of ice. [The Council have oidered this valuable and 
interesting series to be kept iu a detached situation, with Captain M,’s doKfiptiona u full near 
them.] 
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Vice-Admiral Page.—Model of a Yawl Yacht, built by G. Uayley, Psq„ of Ipswich, 1830, / 

Captain Alexanaer Grant, Ceylon Rifle Re^t.—Four Models of Ceylon Boats, with Descriptiots. 

liieiitenant W. P. Newenham, ll.N.—Tho Tiller of Iho last of the Invasioa Gim«Boat8 remaining 
at Boulogne, 

LIDBAUY. BOOKS—FAVAL. 

Captain F. S. Bellew, H.E.T.C.R.—Despatch of tho Capture of Gibraltar. , 

Mrs. Ileywood.—Mutiny of the Bounty, 

Captain G. Smith, R.N.—A Plan for Suppression of Piracy. 

Lieutenant .1. Cannon, R.N.—Voyage of Nearchus, by Dr. Vincent. 

Captain W. F. W. Owen.—Navy Lists, 18119-30. 

Lieutenant A. Bechcr, U.N., and Mr, R. B. Bale.—The Nautical Magazine in continuation. 

P. Leonard, Ksq., Surgeon, U.N.—His Work on tho Seivico on tho West African Coast in H-M.S 
Dryad. 1830 to 1832. 

uommauder Jas. Bremer, K.N.—Elements Nautical and Commercial; TheAutlior; an Apology 
for English Ship Builderq, unknown; a Reply to ditto. 

J. Dyer, Esq , Admiralty.—Jonis Hanway on County Naval Schools; Treatise relating to the 
Conduct of the Commanders of King's Ships; Admiralty Statutes; Lists of Marine Ofliceis—of Sea 
Officers. 

LiiMitcnant-Gen. 0. Sanders, Leicester Militia.—<Acconnt of all the Voyages round tho World 
and the Voyage of lion. Commodore Phipps and Captain Lutwidgo. , 

E. Downes. Esq.—James’s Naval Ilistorv, 6 vuls. 

Liouteuiint W. S. Stratford.—Nautical Alm.inacs, 1834.1835. 

Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.—Two (Jopies of Tide Tables from London to Plymouth, 
for 1834; Ntfvai Instructions, 1834. 

Lieutenant C. Blnckmore, R.N.—The Briton’s Voyage to Pltcjiirn's Island, by Lieutenant Shil- 
Ubcer, R.M, with 18 I'llcliings. 

W. M. V. Ricc, Esq., (/liatnam Dock-Yard —Knowles on Dry-Rot. 

; J. Bnckl) 0 UBc,Esq., Under SecreUiy of State.—Bulletins of the War, 1793 to 1815 (except 1806.) 

Ca^ain .1, A. triitntbs.R N.—Memoirs of the Nu>y, 168S. 

C. Downes, Esq.—Naval Force of France and Russia, with their Projects, 1803. 

’ Lieut, R. Wall, R.N.—Ills Pamphlet on the Establihhmcnt of a Naval Univer-ily. 

Commander E. Belchei, R.N —Steele's Lists, 1795 to 1799; MS. Course of Navigation at Ports¬ 
mouth, 1746; his Woik on Naval Surveying. 

Captain Q, Gosling, R.N —Sea Oftieers’ Lists, 1819, 1824,1826. 

R. .1. Murchison, Ksq.—CourUMartinl on Sii R. Culder; N.ivul Biography. 

Vice-Admiral Page.—MS. Cop^ of Kcmpcufeldt’s Signals, the first Code lulroduced; Appendix 
to Signal-Book, 1805. 

W. Marbdun, Esq., F.R.S , S:e.—Throo Folio Heporte. of ('ommisqion on Naval Incpiirv. 

Commander II Downes, R.N.—Noii(‘'s 'J’<ibl(*s, 1H17; Nriutic Ilonis (Poems);*Murine Officers* 
List, 1831; Directions, with Charts of Liverpool Ilariiour.by LieulenantT. Evans. R.N. 

Jas. Baikie, Esq, Purser, R.N.—Mac Arihur on ('ourls Martial, 2nd edit. IH05; (hunpendium 
of Admiralty Statutes, by Moxw'ell; Pamphlets on the Conduct of France and Aniouc.t, 1810; 
State of the Nnti(*n, by Lird Grey, 1810; Action of the Little Belt, 1811; Lord MehilleV Speech 
on Troop Ships, I'^IO; Naval Statistics, 1701 to 1827. 

Liout. T. (iraves. R.N.—Signal Boukq. with Appendix, 1799. 

M. I,. Coleman, Esq . War-Office.—Marino Officers’ Lists, 1832. 18;i3. 

II. Bcanfoy, Ksq., F.R.8.—Ills Publication of Nautical and Hydraulic Kxpeiiments.by his Father, 
the late (Colonel M. Beaufoy. F.R.S., &c. 

Captain J. JI. SU'vens, R. M. Artillery.—Ilis Woik on Sea-Gunneiy. 

Vice-Admiral Sir(*. Kkins.—Both Editions of his Work on Naval Battles, 1690 to 1827. 

Sir W, Beatty, M.I), &c.—The Lust Momuiits of Lord Nelson, by the Donor. 

Commander W. Bourchicr, R.N.—Ills Nanatlvc of n Passage from Bombay by Egypt to England, 
1834, 

Captain G. W. De Renzy, h.p. 82nd Regt.—Navy Lists, 1740,1741; Reports by Telford aud 
Captain Nieholls on the Canal from Bristol Channel to the English. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. WetUernll, K.H , Ist Foot.—History of the French Navy, Freneii. from 
the Time of the GauU to the Death of Louis XIV,, 2 vuls. 

II. Chatfleld, Esq., Member of the School of Naval Architecture.—His Work on Masting Ships, 
and on due Proportions of Spars, Sails, &c.. on fixed Principles. 

Alau Stevenson, Esq.—Tho Official Account of French Light-Houses, by tho Director-General of 
the Fonts ot Chaussecs, &c., 1834. 

('aptaln James Croucfi, R.N.—His Recommendation of the Solid Channel. 

Captain O. W. Manby, F.ll.S,—A Iblio and an octavo Volume of MUoellaneouB Papois relating 
to his Inventions to save Life. 

Sir W. Domett, M.D., &c.—The Invtruetiok» for the Royal Naval Hospitals at lludar and 
Plymouth. ^ • 

,Tbe United Service Journal and Nautical Magazine are also regularly furnished to the Reading 
Room. 

• NAVAL PLANS. 

Rear-Admiral Sir E. Owen, &c. Ac.—Two Plans representing the Damage received at the 
entrance of Cockbura Sound by the Success, tho mode of heaving uer down, aud the Repairs with 
Timber brought down Thirty Miles by the Slup’s Company, 

Dec, 22,1834, 
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▲NO EEPERENCB TO THE VOREION SERVICE OF REOlUENTS. 


• 

Regiments and 
Corps. 

Stations of 
Troops or Service 
Companies. 

Stations of 
Dep6tB. 

Year of 
(^iiig on 
Foreign 
SeiTice. 

Year of 
return¬ 
ing (Vom 
Foreign 
Sei*vice. 

Whence 

returned. 

Agents. 
British & Irish 
Cstuhlishinent. 

1st bife-gds. 

r Brighton & 1 

1 Windsor. 

• • . • 

a e 

1816 

France 


2(1 do. • • 

Regent’s Park 

• • € • 

a a 

1816 

France 

Cox & Co. 

Kl. Horsc*g(i8. 

Hyde Park . 

• • • • 

• a 

18IG 

France 

Cox & Co. 

Isl Drag.-gds. 

Dorchester . 

• • . . 

t a 

ISIG 

France 

Cox & Co. 

2nd do.» • 

Ipswich . . 

• t * » 

a • 

1818 

France 

Cox & Co. 

3rd do. . 

Dublin. . • 

• 

■ • • • 

a • 

1814 

Spain 

Col. & Cane 

4ih do.. , 

(Vork . . . 

. • * . 

• t 

1813 

Forlucal 

Cul.& Cane 

5th do. • • 

Manchester • 

t • • • 

a 

1814 

Spain 

Cox & Co. 

do. . . 

Glasgow • • 

* « • • 

• t 

1808 

Buen. Ayres 

Collyer 

7lh do. . . 

Limerick • • 

« . • * 

a t 

1799 

Holland 

Col. &. Cane 

1st Diagoons 

Dublin • . 

• * • * 

a a 

1816 

France 

Hopkinson 

2nd do. . • 

Edinburgh . 

• 

• . • « 

a 1 

1816 

Fiance 

Cox & Co, 

3rd do. • . . 

Hounslow . 

• • • . 

a • 

1818 

France 

Hopkinson 

4ih do. . , 

Bombay . . 

• • • « 

1 1822 



Hopkinson 

Gth do. • . • 

Nottingham 

* * • * 

4 • 

1816 

France 

Cox & Co. 

7th Hussars . 

York . . 

. • » . 

a a 

1818 

Fiance 

Cox & Co. 

8lh do. . . 

Coventry , 

• • a • 

a a 

1823 


Hopkinsou 

9th Lancers • 

Newbridge 

9 • at 

• t 

1813 

Portugal 

Cox & Ar. 

lOih Hussars • 

*Dundalk . 

• • • 1 

a • 

1823 

Portugal 

Cox & Cane 

11 ih Lt. Drag. 

Bengal • • 

• « a a 

1819 


Coliyer 

12th Lancers . 

Birmingham 

• « « . 

• 4 

1828 

Portugal 

Cox & Co. 

13lh Lt. Drag. 

Madias. . 

a a ^9 

1819 



Cox Co. 

14lh do. . . . 

I^jngford . 

• a a i 

a • 

1814 

Spain 

Cox & Ar. 

IGth Hussars . 

Dublin . . 

• • • • 

a a 

181G. 

France • 

Cox & Ar. 

IGth Lancers . 

Bengal . . 

• a a • 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

17Lh do. • • 

Leeds . . 

• • * • 

* • 

1823 


Hopkinson 

Gr.Gds.lstbat. 

Porlman St. 

a • 4 • 

a a 

1828 

Portugal -v 

.. 2d bat. 

St. Geo. Bar 

. . . * 

a a 

1818 

France 


.. 3d bat. 

Dublin . . . 

• a at 

a a 

1818 

France 


Coldst [ 1st bat. 

The Tower . 


a a 

1814 

France 


Gds.\2d bat. 

Wellington I 

at t a 

• t 

1818 

France 

Cox & Co. 

So.Ku.J 1st bat. 

Windsor . . 

. • « * 

4 a 

1814 

France ( 


G(ls.|2d bat. 

Knightsbridge 

. . * • 

• a 





Barbadoes • 

Mullingar 

• a • • 

182G 




Athlone . . 

• • 

1831 

Madras J 

Cox & Ar. 

2nd do. • • 

Bonnbay • . 

Chatham • . 

1825 



Ashley 

3rd do.. • « 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . . 

1828 



Cox Co. 

4th do. • • 

N.S. Wales . 

Chatham • . 

1832 


If 

Cox & Co. 

5th do. , . 

Malta • . . 

Cork .... 

1831 



Cox & Atk. 

Cth do. • . 

Bombay . . 

Chatham . . 

1821 



Cox & Co. 

7lh do. . . • 

Malta . • . 

Drogheda. * 

»1825 



Cox 6c Ar. 

8th d«. . . 

Jamaica . 

Sunderland • 

1830 



Cox & Go. 

9 th do. ■ • • 

Mauritius • 

Youghal . , 

1832 



Cox & Ar. 

10th do. • • 

Corfu • • 

Plymouth . . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

1 1 tji do* • • • 

Zante . • 

Brecon • . . 

1826 



Hopkinson 

12th do. • . 

Blackburn 


9 • 

1834 

Gibraltar 

Cox 6c Co. 

13th do. • • • 

Bengal , . 

Chatham • . 

1822 



Cox & Co, 

I4lh do. . « 

MuUiagar. 

a a • t 

t a 

1831 

Bengal 

Cox & Ar. 

15th do. « . . 

York^U.C. 

Carlisle . . 

im 



Cox & Co. 

IGth do, • • 

Bengal . • 

Chatham . . 

1819 



Kirkland 

17lhdo. • . 

N.S, Wales 

Chatham . . 

4 

1830 



Cox St Co. 

■ 
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« 

Regiments and 
Corps. 

Stations of 
Service 
Companies. 

Stations of 
Dopdts. 

Year of 
TOingon 
Foreign 
Service. 

Year of 
letum- 
ing from 
Foreign 
Service. 

Wlienw) 

returned. 

/ 

Agents. 
British & Irish 
KstablUhmcut. 

18th Foot . * 

Limerick • • 

» • • ■ 

Ml 

1832 

Corfu 

Cox & tane 

19th do. . . 

Trinidad • • 

Newcastle . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

20th do. • • ■ 

Bombay • » 

Chatham • 

1819 



Cox & Co, 

21st do. • . 

Van Die. Land 

Chatham . . 

1833 



Cox & Co. 

22nd do. . • 

Jamaica . . 

Hull . . . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

23rd do. • . 

Winchester 

• ■ fit 

a • 

1834 

Gibraltar 

Cox & Co. 

24th do. . • 

Montreal . • 

Kinsale • • 

1829 



Colty.5LCane 

25th do. . . 

Demerara • 

Armagh • . 

1826 



Cox & Ar. 

26th do. • . < 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham • 

1828 



Lawrie 

27th do. • . 

Dublin • . 

• • • I . 

e e 

1831 

Barbadoes 

Cox & Ar. 

28th do.* . . 

Chatham • 

• • • e 

• • 

1830 

Corfu 

Cox & Cf. 

29lh do. . . 

Mauritius • 

Kinsale • • 

1826 



Cox & Cane 

30th do. . . 

Bermuda • . 

Clonmel . 

1634 



Cox & Ar. 

31st do. . , 

Beng.il . • 

Chatham . 

1825 



Downe; 

32nd do. . . 

Quebec . . 

Waterford. , 

1830 



Hop.&Cane 

33rd do. . . 

Manchester 

e • • • 

• • 

1832 

Jamaica 

Cox &. Co. 

34th do. , . 

N. Brunswick 

Stockport • 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

35th do. • • 

Tcmplemote. 

• • • • 

• • 

1832 

Barbadoes 

Cox & Ar. 

36lh do. • . 

Antigua . . 

Limerick • . 

1630 



Price & Ar. 

37th do. . . 

Jamaica . . 

Tralee . , 

1830 



Law.6t Cane 

38th do. . . 

Bengal • . . 

Chatham . . 

1618 



Cox & Co. 

39th do. . . 

Madras • • 

Chatham . 

1827 



Cox ite Co. 

40ih do. « . 

Bombay . • 

Chatham . 

1824 



l^awrie 

41st do. • « 

Madras • . 

Chatham . 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

42nd do. , . 

Corfu . . . 

Aberdeen . 

1825 



Cox & Co. 

43rd do.|| • 

Cork • • • 

• ■ • • 

• • 

1830 

Gibraltar 

Cox & Ar. 

44th do. . . 

Bengal. . . 

Chatham . . 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

45th do. • . 

Madras . ■ 

Chatham • 

1819 



Cox & Co. 

4Gth do. • . 

^Dublin • • . 


• a 

1833 

Madras 

Cox & Ar. 

47lh do. • 

Gibraltar . 

Boyle . • 

1834 



Cox & Ar. 

48tl) do. , . 

Madras • . 

Chatham . . 

1817 



Cox & Co. 

49th do. . . 

Bengal . . 

Chatham • 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

5Uih do. • • 

N. S, Wales 

Chatham 

1834 



Cox & Co. 

51st do. . • 

Buttevant . 

■ • • • 

» « 

1834 

Corfu 

Kirk. &Cane 

5'2nd do. . . 

Btiniskilleu . 

« • • • 

• • 

1831 

Halifax, N.S. 

Cux & Cam- 

53rd do. . • 

Malta . . 

Plymouth . 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

54Ui do. • . 

Madras. • . 

Chalhatn . • 

1819 



Cox & Co. 

55l1i do, . * 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

1821 



Cox &. Co. 

56th do, . . 

Jamaica , • 

Cork ■ • • 

1831 



Cox & Ar. 

57th do. • . 

Madras • • 

Chatham . . 

1825 



Cox & (3o. 

58th do. . . 

Ceylon . . . 


1828 



Cox & Co. 

59th do. . . 

Gibraltar . 


1834 



Cox & Ar, 

^60th do.lstbat. 

Maltai ■ • ■ 


183U 



Cox & Ar. 

2d bat. II 

Kilkenny . 

• • • « 

a • 

1830 

Berbice 

Cox & Ar. 

61st do. . . 

Ceylon « • . 

Shcerness. . 

1828 



Cox & Co. 

62nd do. , . 

Madras • • 

Chatham. 

1830 



Cox & Co. 

G3rd do. . . 

Madras , . 

Chatham . 

1829 



Coliyer 

64lh do. '. • 

Jamaica • • 

Belfast . . . 

1834 



Cox & Ar. 

65th do. . . 

Barbadoes • 

Portsmouth . 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

66th do. . . 

Kingston,U.C. 

Plymouth . 

1827 



Cox & Atk. 

67lh do. , . 

Grenada . • 

Cashel . . . 

1831 



Cox & Ar. 

68th do. • « 

Gibraltar . « 

Portsmouth 

1834 



Hopkinson 

69th do. . . 

St. Vincent . 

Clare Castle 

1831 



Kirk. & Ca. 

70lh do. . . 

Gibraltar . . 

Cork . . , 

1834 



Cox & Ca. 

7l8t do., . . 

Edinburgh . 

• • • # e 

• • 

1834 

Bermuda 

Price 

72nd do. • . 

Cape of G.H. 

Paisley . • 

,1828 



Cox &; Co. 

73rd do. • • 

Corfu » • . 

A 

Gosport • . 

1827 



Lawrie 


* To by detachments to New South Wales. B Ec^s, next for For, Sor. 

* t 
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\ 

Uegiments and 
Corps. 


74 'th Foot 
75th do. . 

76lh do. , 

77th do. 

78th <io. . 

79th do. 

80th do.. 

Slst do.. 

82nd do. • 

83rd do. 

84th do.. 

85th do.. 

86th do.. 

8?ih do.. 

8Sth do.. 

8»)th do.. 

90lh do. . 

91st do.. 

92 nd do. > 

93n! do . 

94ili do. 

9r)th do, + 

9Clh do. . 

97lh do. . 

98th do. . 

99th do. 

Rifle 

Rl. Staft Corps. 

1st West Ind.) 
Regiment , / 

2nd do.. > >1 

Ceylon Rifle | 
Regiment ./ 
CapeMoiinted ) 
Riflemen ./ 
Royal African! 
Colon. Corps J 
R. Newfound¬ 
land Veteran 
Companies. 
Royal Malta! 
Fencibles . J 


Stations of 
Sorvicu 
Companies. 


West Indies 
Cape of G. H. 
S(. Lucia 
Glasgow • . 
Ceylon • « . 
Quebec • . 
Manchester • 
Dublin . , 
Belfast • . 
Halifax, N.S. 
Jamaica . . 
Galway • . 
Dcmerara . . 
Mauritius • • 
Coifu 
Fermoy 
Naas 
Birr 
Gibraltar • . 
Weedoii • . 
Fermoy . . 
Cephalonia 
Halifax, N.S. 
Ceylon. . . 
Cape of G. H. 
Mauritius. , 
Halifax, N.S. 
Corfu • 
Hythe , • . 


• » « 


$ • 

• » 


Stations of 
Depots. 


Belfast • . 
Plymouth . 
Londonderry 


• • « 


Perth 
Stirling • , 


• • 


Newry • 
Chatham . 


Gosport • . 
Portsmouth 
Dover • • « 

•. • • • 

* . • • 

• # • • 

Fort George 


Templemore 
Cork. . , . 
Po^t^mouth 
Devonport • 
Gosport • . 
Jersey . . . 
Guernsey . 


Tiitiidad 




N. Providence 
and Honduras 


O) 


O 


Ceylon . 

Cape of G.II.^-jj 
e 

Sicira Leone. l-f 


Newfoundland 


Malta 


• • 


Agents. 
Cox & Co. 

Cox & Co. 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 


Year of 
aoin/fon 
Foreign 
Service. 


1834 

1830 

18^4 


1826 

1825 


1834 

1827 

1826 

1831 

1825 


1833 


Year of 
return, 
ingfrom 
Foreign 
Soivice. 


1834 


1831 

1831 

1832 


1831 


Wbenco 

returned. 


1831 

1831 

1831 

1834 

1834 


1824 

1824 

1825 
1825 
1825 

1825 

1826 

Detachmenlsn'arious peHods. 


Jamaica 


Cephalonia 

Bermuda 

Mauritius 


Malta 


Madras 

Corfu 

Jamaica 

Barbadoes 

Malta 


Agents. 
British & Iris 
Establishmen 


Hop,& Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Lawrie 
Cox &c Ca. 
Cox & Ar, 
Law. & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox &c Ar. 
Hop. & Ca. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Kirk. & Ar. 
Lawrie 
Cox & Cane 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 


REGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Armit, Borough, & Co. Leinster-st.Dublin. 
Asiilcy, Jaine.s, 135, Regent-street. 
Atkinson,John, Ely-place, Dublin, 

Cane, Richard, & Co. Dawson>st.Dublin. 
Collyer, G. S., Park-place, St. James's. 
Cox, Hamme^^ley, and Cox, Craig's, 
court. 

Downes,C., 14,Warwick-st. Charing Cros^ 
Hopkinson, Barton, & Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kirkland, J. (Gen. Agent,) 80, Pall Mall. 
Lawrie, John & Charles M^Grigor,Robert 
street, Adelphi. 

Price, W. F., 34, Craven-st., Strand. 


general agents for the recruiting service. 

Great Britain—}ohn Kirkland, Esq., 80, Pall Mall. 
Ireland —Sir Bagenall W. Burdett, Bart., Dublin. 


agents for the DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

e 

Lieut..Col. Arbuihnot and John Kirkland, Esq.—Office, 80, Pall Mall. 


N. B.—A reference to the List of Agents M'ill explain the Abbreviations. 


I Ordered Home, 
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ActaN>n, 28, Capt Lord Edwd. IluagcU, I’orlsra. 
Ai)tna, sur. v. 6, Licuf W. Arlott, coast ofAliica, 
AlVicant st. v. Lieut .T. West, Falmouth, 

Alban,Ht. v. Lieut. P. J. lloopcl, Woolwieli. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut, (i. C. Stovin. East Indies. 
Alligator, Capt O. R Lambert, East Indies. 
Audromaclie, 28, Capt. H, D, Chads, C.B. £ast 
Indies. 

AracliDo, 18, Com. .T. Burney, West Indiei. 
A&lia*a, 6, Capt. A. King, C B., Falmouth. 
Beacon, 8,but. v. Com. It. Copeland, Meditur, 
Beagle, 10, Com. U. Fitzroy, .South America, 
Bclvideru, 42, Cupt. (Ml. Strong, West Indies. 
Bermuda, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir T. Usherj Kt. 

C.B. K.C.IL Beimuda. 

Blazer, st- v. Lieut. J. Pearce, Woolwich. 

Blonde, 40. Cupt F.MuBun,C.B.SouthAmerica. 
Biisk. 3, Lieut. J. Thompson, coast of Afiica. 
Itiitannia, 120, Capt. P. llaiuier, C B. Mediter. 
Biitomart, 10, Lieut. W.ll.Quin.Coust of Africa. 
Buzzard, 10, Lieut. W. C. Biubidge, Coast of 
Afiica. 

Coleduniu, 120, Vico-Admitiil Sir Josias Rowley, 
lU. K.C.B., Capt. T. Brown, Modiler. 
Cumcleon, 10, Lieut. .T. Bradley, Portsmouth, 
('annpus, 84, Capt. lion. J. Poiey, C.B. Mediter. 
CaTTon, st. V. Lieut. J. DuRill, Woolwich. 
Castor. 36, Capt. lit lion. Lord J. Hay, Lisbon. 
Ceylon, 2, Lieut. J G M'Ken/.ie.ree.ship, Malta. 
Challenger, 28, Capt. M. Seymour, S. Ameiica. 
Champion, 18, Cum. U. Fair, ('liannel scmce. 
Charybdis.S. Lieut S.Mercer,Cuubtoi.M'iica. 
Chatnam, yacht, Cupt. Sup. Sir A.Gorduu, 
K.C.B. Chatham. 

Childers. 16, Com. Hon. II. Keppcl, Mediter. 
Cookatrice, 6, Lieut. W. L. Ileos, S. Ameri<‘a. 
Cockbiini, 1, Lieut. C. Holbrook, Kingbton, 
Luke Ontario. 

Columbine, 18, Com. T. ncndcrson.Mcdilur. 
ComuB, 18, Com. W. P. llainiltiu, N. America. 
Coutiance, st. v. 2, Lieut. J. W. Waugh, Ply* 
mouth. 

Conway, 28, Capt. H. Eden, South America. 
Ci'uizer, 16,Com, J. M'Caiiblaud, W. Indies. 
Curaqou, 26, Cupt. D. Dimn, East Indies. 
Curlew, 10, lion. Lieut. .T. Xleninau, Po.tbm. 
Dee, st V. 4, Com. W. Hnmsay, VV. Indies. 
Dispatch, IG, Com. (f Daiiicli, West Indies. 
Edinburgh, 74, Capt. J. 11. Dacics, < Mediterru* 
J'lndymion, 50, Capt. Sir S. Roberts, Kt. C.B. 
Muditorrancun, 

E'jpoir, 10,Lieut. Com.C.W.lliley,Falmouth. 
Excellent, 76, Ca])t. T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair llosomoud, sell. Lieut. G. Hose, Coast of 
Africa. 

Fairy, sur.v, 10, Com. W. Ilcwctt, Woolwich. 
Favourite. 18, Com. G.R.Mundy,MediteiTancan. 
Firefly, 3, Lieut. J. M'Doncll, W’ebt indies. 
Firefly, st. v. Lieut. T. Baldock, Falmouth. 
Flamer, st. v. Lieut. C. W. G. Grfffin, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Cora. P. M'Quhoo, West Indies. 
Forester, 3, Lieut. G. G. Miall, Coast of Africa. 
Fuite,44, Capt. W. O. Pell, West Indies. 
Gannet, 16, Com. J. B. Maxwell, West Indies. 
Griftbn, 3, Lieut. 1. E.Parlby, coast of Africa. 
Harrier, 18, Com. S. L. U.Vaaiall, East Indies. 
Hastings, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, 
G C. II., Capt H. ShifTner, Lisbon. 
Hornet, 6. Lieut. F. R. (/Oghlan, South America. 
Hyacinth. 18. Com. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indies, 
imogene, 28. Capt. P. Blackwood, do. 
Investigator, 2.Bnr.v.Mr.G.Thomas, SheVland. 
Jaekdawr.sur. V. Lieut. E. Barnett, West Indies, 
Jaseur, 16, Com. J. Hackott, Meditorranean. 
Larne, 18, Com. W. S. Smith, West IncUei. 
Leverot, 10, Lieut O. Tra^, Lisbon. 

LynX| 8; lieut* U, V| Huntley, coast of Africa. 


Madaj^ascar, 46, Capt. E. Lyons, ModiUnraneau. 
Magiclenne.24, Capt. J.H. Plumridge, E.lndies. 
Magniticunt, 4, Lluut. J. Paget, Jamaica. 
Malabar, 74, Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, K.C.IL 
Mediterranean. 

Mastiir.G, sur.v. LicutT Gravc'<, Medilerrancan* 
Medea, et. v. Com. H.T. Austin,Mediter. 
Melville, 74, Vice-Adm. Sir J. Gore, K.C.B. 

Capt H. Hart, F.abt Indies. . 

Nautilus, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke, Falmouth. 
Nimble, 5, Lieut. C. Bolton, West Indies. 
Nimrod, 20, Com. .t. MTlongnll, Lisbon. 

NojtU Slur, 28, Capt.O.V.Haicourt, S. Ameiica.* 
Ocean, 80, Vice-Adm. Hon. Chas. Elphinstono 
Fleemiug; Capt. A. Ellice, Shccrncbs. 
Oresh'B, 18, Com. fl. .1. Codiingtoii, Mediter* 
Pantaloon, 10, J.uuit, Coi\, Eulmoutli. <• 

Pelican, 18,Com. II. Poplwim, Cholh.im. 
Pelorus, 16, (bm. U. Morrditli, coast of Afiica. 
Pha*nix, st. v. Com. II. Nurse, Channel service. 
Pickle, 5, Lieut. A. G. Bulninn, W. Indies. 

IMke, 12, Lieut. Cum. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 
Pujiic, 36, C,»i)l. 11 J Rous, Plymnnth. 

Pluto, st. V. Lieut. T. 11. Sulivan, Plymouth. 
Plymouth, ).icht,('n]>t. Sup.C, B. 11*. Ro&s, C,B. 
Plymouth. 

Porlliiiid, 52, Capt. D. Price, Medilerranenn. 
Portsmouth, Nacht, Adm. Sup. Sir F,L.MaIlldiid| 
K.C.B. Portsmoutli. 

President, 52, Vice-Ailra. Sir Geo. (’ockburn, 
G C B.: Cupt Jas. Scott, N. Amciicun and 
W, India Station. 

Prince Regent, yaclit, Cupt. G. Tobin, C. B., 
Deptford. 

Racehorse, 18, Cum. Sir J. E. Home, Bt. West 
IndicK. 

Rncer, 16, (’om. C. Kdon, West Indies. 
Rainbow, 28. Cupt.T. Bennett. M'est Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Cum. M. Quin, East Indies. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. K. Paltcii. S. Ameiica. 

Uu\en. sur.v 4. Lieut. W. Kellett, coast of Air. 
Rovenge, 78, (-apt. W. Elliott, C. B. Mediter. 
lUiudumanthuB, st. V. Cum. G Eviins, VV Indies. 
Ringdove. 16, Com. W. F. T.npidge, Lisbon, 
llolli). 10, Lieut. F. 11. 11. Glnsse, Shueiiies^. 
Rose, 18, Cum. W. Barrow, East Indies. 

Rover, 16, Com. Cbas. Eden, Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht, (hipl. lit. Hun. LoidA. 

Fitzclaience, G.C.Il. Portsmouth. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. C. A. Barlow, Plymouth. 
Iloynl Soveieigii, yacht, Cupt. Sup. C. Bullen, 
C.B. Pembroke. 

Salamander, st. v, Com. W. L. Cnstle, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Samarang, 28, Cnpt. C.H. Paget, 8. Ameiica. 
San Josef, 110, Adm. Sir W. Hargood, (i C.B. 

G.C.ll., Cupt. G. T. Falcon, rlymuuth. 
Saracen, 10,Lieut.T. P. 1.6 Hardy, Lisbon. 
Satellite, 18« Cum. K. Smart, K.IL, S. America. 
Savage, 10, Lieut. R. Loney, West Indies. 
Scorpion, 10, Lieut. Nic. Robilliard, Falmouth. 
Scout, 18, Com. W. Holt, Mediterranean. 
Scylla, 18, Com. E. J. Carponter, Sheermyks. 
Scaflowor, 4, Lieut. J. Morgan, Jersey. 

Serpent, 16, Com. J. C. Symonds, VVrst Indies. 
Skipjack, 6, Lieut. W. H. Willo*. fact.), Wcstl. 
Snake, 16, Coro. W. Roliertsoii (6), S. Amevteo. 
Sparrowliuwk, 16, Com. C Pearson, S. America. 
Spartiate, 76, Rear-Admiral Sii G. K Humond, 
K.C.B., Capt. 11. Tait. Soutli America. 
Speedy,8, Lieut. C. 11. Norrlngton,Portsmouth. 
Spitfire, st. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, Plymouth. 
Stag, 46, Capt. K. Locl^r, C.B. Lisbon. 
Tulavera. 74, Capt. E. Chetham, C.B. Mediter. 
T<wlbot, 28, Rear-Admiral Sir 6. E. Hamond, 
Bart., K.C.B.; Cant. F. W. Ponnoll. S. Am. 
TortaruB, Bt, v« Lieut. H. James, Falmouth, 
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\ haTU,4C, Hear Admiral P. Campbell, C.B.; 

Copt. U. Wauchupe, coast of Africa. 
Thunder, siir.v. Com. H. Owen. West IiuUos. 
Thunderer, 84, Capt. W. K. Wise, C.B. Mcditcr. 
Tribune, i24, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Trinculo, Id, Cum. J. U. booth, coast of AlYicu. 
Tyne, 28, Cy)t. Vise. Ingoslrie, C. b. Modit. 
Vernon, 50, Capt. J. M'Kerlie, Medil. 

Vestal, 2G, Capt. W. .Tones, West Indies. 

Viutor, 16, Com. U. Cro/.ier, Plymouth. 

Victory. 104, Adm. Kir T. Williams,G.C.B.,Capt, 
b, H. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6, Lieut, L, A. Hobinson, Falmouth. 


Volaf^e, 28, Capt. 0. B. Martin, C.B. Mediter. 
Wasp, 16, Com. J. S. Foreman, West Indies. 
Water Witch, 10, Lieut. J. Adams (6), Portsm. 
William and Mary, yacht, Capt Sup. S.Wari'un, 
C.H. Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
B. Ca))el, K.C.B., Captain £. Sjiai'tbott, 
K. II., Lust Indies. 

Wolf, 18, Com. B. Stanley, East Indies. 

Zebra, 16, Cum. U. C M.Ci'ea, East Indies. 

PAID OFF. 

Isis, 50, J* Polkinghoroo. 

Peuil, 20, Cfom. H. Gordon. 


SI.OOPB OF WAR C0HUIS8I0NED AS PACKETS. 


Names. Lieutu. Stations. 

Kriieis, John Downoy ... .North Amciiua. 

Eclipse, W. Foii’pster.Noith America, ' 

(^iildliiK’li, I'hlsv. (hiUier.. .lilting. 

J.npwing, (t. li. Forster ... Jannneu & Mexico. 

.las. SI. .lohii.I.pewaid Iblauds. 

Muliue, Hichard Pa\vlo... Juinaiei & Mexico. 
Niglilingale, 11 Forteseiio. Jamiuca. 

Opossum, llubl, Pi>U>r..lainuieii 8c Mexico. 

lYodoru, W. P. Croku.. ..Uiu7.ils8c Buenos A. 
Pigeon, John binney.Brazils 8c biienos A. 


Names. JAeuts. Stations. 

Plover, William Downey, .flttint^. 

Reindeer, 11. P.Dickcn .«.Jamaica & Mexico« 
llcnard, Geo, Diinhlbrd .., titling. 

Soagull, 6, Lieut .T. Parsons, tittmg. 

SlAakc, A. R. L. 

Skylaik, C. P.Lndd..Brazils 8c Buenos A, 

Spey, Rob. B. Jamen.North America. 

Swallow, SmylliGrifllth .. .Jamaica & Mexieu. 
T>imn, Ed. Jenuiugs.Jamaica, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY, 


WniTLIIALL, Dr.r. 22. 

Tiie King has Tieen pleased to direct letters 

patent to be paMsetl the Oiciit Seal, con- 

f.lituliug and ajipointiiig ttio Right Hon. Thns. 
Pliilip KaildeGrey; theRiL'lit Hon. Sir George 
(‘oclvbuin, G (Ml., Vire-Admiral of the Red 
Sipiadroii of Iuh M.ijesty’s Fleet; Sir .iolni Puo 
Bereslord, Bart. K.tLH., Viee-Admiriil of the 
Wlitte Squaihou of bis Majesty's Flet't; .Sir 
('h.nleh Kowlc), K (’ M., Viee-Admual of the 
^Mnle .Sipiadiou of his Majoty's Fleet; An¬ 
thony Abuley Coupci, Esq. (cummuiily called 
land Astdey); and the Right Hou. Mauvieo 
Fit/.gei.ild, JUS M.gcstj’s ('ommissioners for 
cxeeuting tile uflice of High Adnurai of tlie 
T'iu(<‘d Kingdom of Giual Biitain and Ireland, 
mid Hie doniiniuub,islands,and teriitorn’s there- 
imtn bidonging. 

The King has also been pleased to direct let¬ 
ters patent to be passed under Hie Great Seal, 
granting unto the Right Hon. William Lowther 
tcommonly called Viscount Lowther) the ofllco 
of Treusurur of bU Majosty’H Navy. 

ST..TAMES’S PALACE, Due. 24. 

ThcKingwnspleascd.on the 4th inst to confer 
Hie honom of Kniglithoodupon Capt John Ross, 
B.N., (AlV. Knight of the Imperial RuHsian Or¬ 
der of St. Anne of the second class, and Knight 
I'ommandor of the Uoyal Hwedish Military Or¬ 
der of the Sword. 

. WHITEHALL. Dec. 24. 

The Ring has been pleased to grant unto 
Cupt. Sir John Ross, R.N.> Ins royal licence to 
accept and wear the insignia of the second class 
of iho Imperial Russian Order of St. Anne, in 
diamonds, and those of a Knight Commander of 
the Royal Swedish Military Order of the Sword. 

PROMOTIONS. • 

To BE Caftain. 

Bobert Fitzioy. 


To TIE Commanders. 

W. D. Puget. 

W'ni. IIoiio), man Hciidorsou. 

Tu^UE LlEUl'E^ANiS. 

Ralph Milbank. 

George L.nic. 

Geo. Augustus Bedford. 

ToBK Master. 

Georgeu.'Wilsuii. 

To DU Surgeons. 

A. .Tuhiistonc. 

II. D. K. Iluiiniug. 

]) (}. Miller. 

J.imes Biinldor. 

J. Watson, 

J. H. ilmnptim. 

James Bixiuks. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Cai'tain. 

W. Hobson.Rattlosuake. 

Commanders, 

E. J. Carpenter .Scylla. 

D. Mayno.Coast Guard. 

R. Crozicr.Victor. 

Lieutenants. 

P. Campbell (uctiiig)... .Tlialia. 

Thos. Mitchell f^b') .Excelloiit. 

T. P. Birch.Pique. 

L. S. Tindttl. 1)0. 

^ Wodehouse.Rover. 

jTM’Namara, to command Buzzard. 
C.A.Barlow, to command Royalist. 

J. DufTill, to command Meteor. 

J. Bradley, to command Camelion. 
— ClarK ..Spartiate. 

Q. T. Alrey.Scylla. 

W. Russell* • 111 f 111 • 11 iNimiod. 
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C.Thun. 

R. Parrey.. 

Joft. Lowe... 

J, Barnes. 

A. Kortwright... 

.T. Moore. 

U. S. Cooper. 

J. C. Mends. 

M. Neale... 

Mastshs. 


Const Guard. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

President. 

Champion. 

Victory 


W. Hemsley.Piq«o. 

R. W. Mattacott (acting) Nimrod. 

W. Archer .Meteor. 

11. Rogers.Rover. 

J. Mitchell.Victory. 


Souoiovs. 


J. Lawrence .Pique. 

^ Kennody..••••Nimrod, 


H. Goldney.Rover. 

A. Johnstone.Hyacinth. 

Assistant. Sukoeons. 

Tt.T. C. Scott.Pique. 

W. Pattison.Rover. 

K. R. B. Ilopley.Actneon. 

J. Christie.Curlew. 

R. Aroot (sup.).Victory. 

J. W. Bowler C^up.). Do. 

.T. K. Goodridge.Water Witi^h. 

D. Koeno...Spitflre. 

C. O'Brien. ..wldflnch. 

PUBSER. 

J. Howard... • • • .Pique. 

Chaplain. 

Rev. M. Lethbridge ••.••Victory. 


ROVAL MARINES. 


PROMOTIONS. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


To BE Fiebt-Lxbvtenaht. Captain. 

J. Mitchell. H. L. Vine*.... •, •Malabai. 


ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE.Nov. 28. 


4th Light Dragoons.—C/ornci G. J. Huband 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Rnux. whose ])iom. by p. 
has been cancelled; Thos. Goils, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by p. vice Bates, who retires. 

Coldstream Foot Guards.—Capt. R. Inncs, 
from h p. of 2d Dragoons, to b'* Lieut, and 
Capt. without p. vice Lungtou, dec. 

Ist Foot.~Ens. J, A. Marris. from h.p. of tho 
Royal African Corps, to he Ens. without p. 

18th Foot.—i.icut. H. A. Huiy to be C»pt. by 
p. vice Sir W. W. Lynar, who rctiros: Ens. C. 
A. Edwards to be Lieut, by p. vice llalv; Ens. 
H. Costerto, from h p of 4Htn Kegt. to be Kns. 
without p.; S. Holy. Gent, to bd Ens. byp. >ico 
Edwards. 

2l8t Foot.—Lieut Hon, G. H. Cavendish, 
from h.p. unalt, to be Lieut, without p. vice 
Johnson, prom. 

42d Foot—Assist-Surg. T. Hume, from 48th 
Foot, to bo Assist-Surg. v ice Galiani, prom, in 
8dth Foot. 

46Lh Foot—W. C. Marshall, Gent to be Eus. 
byp vice Luc.is, who retires. 

5lst Foot.—Lieut P. H. F. I’helpi to be 
Capt. by p. vice Mawdesley, who retires; Ens. 
P. Rice to be Lieut, by p. vice Phelps; Gent. 
Cadet H. M'Farlane, from Royal Military Col¬ 
ley, to bo Kns. by p. vice Rice. 

o%h Foot.—Lieut. J. G. Rogers, from h p. of 
14th Regt. to be Lieut witliout p. vice Piior, 


prom. 

69th Foot.—Lieut. R. French, from h.p. of 
38th Foot, to be Lieut without p. vice Shovlock, 
prom. 

75th Foot.—Etts. F. R. Phnyre to bo Lieut 
w ithout p. vice U utchosoo, prom, in 53th Rugt.; 
Gent. Cadet P. J. Bathurst, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ens. vice Phayre. 

76th Foot.—P. Russel, M.D. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Ferguson, prom, in frie 1st West India 
Rert. 

77tU Foot.—Lieut P. W. A. Bradshaw to be 
Afbut vice Steele, who res. the Adjut. only. 

o4th Foot—A. Black, M.D, to be Assist- 
Surg. vice Hume, app. to 43d Regt. ^ 


Dec. 5. 

Ist Regt of Droioons.—Lieut W. R, 'Sands 
to bo Capt by p. vice Stracey, who ret.; Cornet 
J. Yoike to be Licnt. by p. vice Sands; W. 
Conifigtoi^ CkBt to be Comet, by p. vice Yorke* 


Coldstream Guards.—Lieut. J. L. Elrington 
to bo Lieut, and Capt. hy p. vice Inncs, who 
ret.; W. 8. Newton, Cent to be Eus. and Licul. 
by p. vice Elrington ; Hon. C, Grimston, Pago 
of Honour to the Queen, to be Eus. and Lieut, 
without p. 

28th Foot.—Lieut J. Campbell, from 09lh 
Kegt. to bo Lieut, vice Wodehouse, whocxeli. 

30th Foot—StifT-AssUt.-Surg. .1. Tiiguncc to 
bo Surg. vice Piper, npp. to the Piovisional 
Bait. 

99th Foot.—Lieut. \V, T. WocUdiousc, from 
28lh Kegt. to be Lieut, vice Campbell, who 
exch. 

A Piovisional Battalion.—Surg. S. Ayiault 
Pinei.M.l). from 30th Foot, to be Surg 

Uiiiittaclicd.—Lieut A Byruc, Irom 27th 
Regt. to be Capt without p. 


South Regt of Nottinghamshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry.—T. Wright, Esq. to be Capt by 
Bicvet. 


Dec. 12. 

12th Light Dragoons.—Cornet H. R. Need¬ 
ham to lie Lieut, by p. vice Bayntun, who ict.; 
W. Miller, (icut. to bo Cornet, by p. vice Need¬ 
ham. 

Scots Fusilier Guards.—General George Duke 
of Gordou, (i C.B., from the Ist Foot, to be 
Colonel, vice Field-Marshal the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, dee. 

Ist Foot—General Ixird Lynedoch, 
from the 14th Regt to be Colonel, vice the 
Duke of Gordon. 

14th Foot—Liout-General Sir C. Colville, 
G.C.B., from tho 75th Regt to be Colonel, vice 
Ix)rd Lynedoch. 

2l8t Foot.—Lieut. Malcolm MacGregor to jbo 
First-Lieut.by p. vice Cavendish, who retires; 
A. Andrews, Gent to be Second-Lieut. by p. 
vice MacGregor. 

27 th Font.—Ens. J. Hope, from h.p, of 89th 
Regt to bo Ens. without p. vice Edden, prom.; 
Eds. T. G. M'Nair Edden to be Adjut with the 
rank of Lieut, vice Byrne, prom. 

SOtli Foot.—Capt Hon. J, Jocelyn, from h.p. 
ullatt. to be Capt vice Brevet-Lieut.-Culonel £. 
A. Angelo, who oxcli.rec. the ditf. 

34th Foot—Lieut R. W, Byron to be Adjut* 
Tice Howe, who res. the Ac^ut. only. 
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* 38th Foot.—Capt. W. C'ampboll, from 62il 
to l)u Cajpt. vice O'Brien, who excli. 

%lsl Foot.'^Cant. A. Hook, from h.p. Uoyal 
York. Hangers, to he Capt. vice T. Vincent, ^«ho 
exch. 

46th Foot.—Ens. W. Peacock to ])e Liont. by 
p. vice Edwards, who retires; W, H. O'Toole, 
Cent, to be Ens. by p. vice Peacock. 

62d Foot—Capt. G. B. O'Brien, ftvm 39th 
Kegt. to be Capt. vice Campbell, who oxch. 

74th boot—Mtgor-Gcueral Sir J. Campbell, 
K.C.n., ft-om 94th Rogt. to be Colonel. \ice .Sir 
{'. Colville, app. to the command of the 14th 
Itegt. 

94tli Foot.—Major-General Sir J. Colborne. 
K.C.B., to be Colonel, vice Sir J. Campbell, 
app. to the command of the 74th Bogt. 


WHITEHALL, Dec, 16. 

TlieKing has appointed the Right Hon. J. • 
r.^erries to be his Majesty's Secretary at War. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Dec. 13. 

Royal Artilleijr —Socon<l-Cttpt. R.B. Rnwns- 
ley to be Ca])t.vice Clibborn, dec.; First-Lieut. 
J. n • Gnlliii to be Second-Capt. vice Rawnsley ; 
.'^ecoiid-Lieut. T. D. F. Marriott to be First* 
LicMit. vice GrilTin. 

Corps of Uoyal lilngineerB—Second-Lienls, 
\^itb tempoiary rank, to be Sccoml-Lieut^. with 

I ieimanent rank:—W. G. Hamley, A. Beatty, 
'hilip .T Hainbridge.—Gentlemen Cadets to bo 
Seeoml laeuts. with temporary rank:—.T. Ca- 
m<M()n, J. S. llawKms, J. il. Freolh, and W. H. 
Mould. 


WHITEHALL. Dec. 18. 

Tilt* King has appointed Lieut.-Genoral Sir 
(iotirgp Murray, G C.B., Master-General of his 
M.iiesty's Ordnance. 

'I'lic King h.m also appointed Lord Elleii- 
burungli, the Hight Hon. J. Sulliv:n), J. Plnnlu, 
I’.sti, and Sir C. (iraiit, Bart., his Majesty’s 
runnnissioners foi the AfTairs of India: and 
the Uigblllon Sn .1. Beekett, Bart, Advocute- 
Cionei.il, oi Judge-Martial of liiai MajO'sly’s 
Foiees 

[Tins last appointment is suhstiliited for the 
notice which appealed in the Gazette of tho 
12(h Hist.] 


WAR-OFFICE, Dec. 19, 

1st Dragoon Guards.—Lieut. H. M. Tumor, 
from tlie 29th Kegt. to be Lieut, vice Cosby, 
wImi exeb. 

4lli Drayoon (Tiiards.— I.ient E. C. Hodge lo 
be Capt. b\ p. vice Hope, who ret.; Comet J. 
M.n .ulney lo bo Lieut, by p. vice Hodge, S. F, 
Die'vbon, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Ma¬ 
cartney. 

lUtli Light Dragoons.—Lieut. Hon. P. More- 
ton to be Capt. by p. vice Moleswortb, who ret. 

1st Fogt.—Ens. W. C, Sheppard to bo Lieut, 
without T). vice Hastings.—To be Ensigns:— 
Kiis. il. J. Collins, from h.p. of 5th Regt. vice 
Byers, dee ; Gent. Cadet J. R. Heaton, from tho 
Royal Military College, vice Kerr, dec. 

3dToot.—Ens. B. Saver, from h.p. of tho Slst 
Regt. to be Ens. without p. vice Montgomery, 

< iishiercd by sentence of a General Court-Mar¬ 
tial. 

Hth Foot.—Licmt. C. P. Trapaud, from 71»t 
Uegt to be Lieut, vice Cheney, uho exch. 

9th Foot.—Lieut. J. Duunelly to be A<\jut. 
vice Creagh, who ros. the Adjiil. only. 

10th Foot—Gent. Cadet G. H. D'Oyly, from* 
Royal Military College, to be Eni. without p* 


13th Foot.—Paymaster H. Cnrew, from 17th 
Regt. to be Paymaster, vice Urines, app. to a 
Recruiting District. 

i7th Foot.—Lieut. J. Parley to be Capt. by p. 
vice Moflfut, who ret.; Ens. J. Krskino to U* 
Lieut, bv p. vice Darloy ; S. 11. Oorry, Gent to 
be Ens. oy p. vice Erskiuo. 

28th Foot.—Major C. French to be Lieut.* 
Colonel by p. vice Hailes, who ret.; Capt. G. 
Browne to be Major, by p. vice French; Lieut. 
J. A. Wiiitakor to be Capt. by p. vice Browne; 
Ens. S. J. C. Irving to be l.ieiit. by p. vice 
Whitaker; C. H. Nicholetts, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Irving. 

29th Foot.—Lieut. II. Coshy, from Isl Drag. 
Gii.irds, to be Lieut, vice Tumor, w’ho exch. 

30th Foot.—Lieut. R. T. Furlong to be Cant, 
by p. Vico Atkinson, who ret.; Ens. A. J. H. 
Lumsden to be Lieut, by p. vice Furlong; F. C. 
Cavan, Gent, to be Kiis. by p. vice Lumsdeu. 

3lst Foot.—Ens. C. Forest, from 35th Regt. to 
be Lieut, without p. vice Beatty, dec. 

35lh Foot.—Gout. Coflet the Hon. W. P. M. 
Talbot, from Royal Military College, to be Ens. 
vvitliout p. vice Forest, prom, iu 31st Regt. 

40th Foot.—StalT-Assist. £. Hadley, M.D, 
to be Assist-Surg vice Archibald, dec. 

45tb Foot.—Eim. G. E. Darby to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Rose,dec.; Gent CadetT.R. 
(hawley, from Uoyal Military College, to be 
Ens. vice Darby. 

49th Foot.—Ena. G. F. B.irtley to bo Lieut, 
by p. vice J. R. Hart, who ret.; A. K. Sbukes- 
pear,Gent. to be Ens. by p. vice Bartley. 

59th l*'oot.—Lieut. R. Beadle, from h.p. of 
8 Isl Regt to be Lieut, vice Bmii, jiiom. 

69th Foot—Ens. C. .T. Cootc to bo Lieut, by 
p. vice French,«who let ; 11. W. II. Gore, Gent 
to be Ens by p. vice Coote. 

7lst Foot—Lieut. R. Cheney, from 8th Regt. 
to be Lieut, vice Trapaud, who exch. 

77th Foot—Cant L. Fjler, from li.p. unatt 
to he Capt. vice G. F. P.isdml, wlio exch. 

84th Foot—Lieut. J Dary, fr'om li.p. of tho 
89tli Regl. to be Lieut, vice P^rik<*tt, prom. 

B.ith Foot.—Lieut. J. Ilolhind to be (’apt, 
without p. vice Bemworth. dec.; Etis. J. Gil¬ 
christ toW Lleat.^ice Holland; R. F. Middle- 
more, («ent to he Ens vice Gllilirist. 

93d Foot.— Elis. R. E. Oump’ieJl to bn Lteiil. 
hyp. vice FroeHlun, who ivt; R. M. Baiiucr, 
Oent. to be Ens. by p. vice Camplic]!. 

I'liatt—To be Captains, wichoiil purchase:— 
Lieut V I’luiikett, from 84t i Regt; Lieut J. 
Burn, from 39Lh Regt. 

Hnspitul Stair.— To bo Assisi. Surgeons to 
the ForcesAss'st-Hurg. E. M'lv’er, from 2Jd 
Regt vice Trignnee, prom in 30th Re'''t.; F, 
Bonnet, M.D., vice Hunt, dec.; J. F. Murray, 
M.D., vice Hadley, npii. to 40th Regt 

Brevet.—A. Hook, ilst Foot, to be Major hi 
tho Army: Garrison Seijeant-M.ijor C. (Jhid- 
stonc. Acting Adjiit. to the Cavalry Depot at 
Maidstone, to have the rank of Comet w hile so 
employed. 


• WHITEHALL, Dec. 22. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
gr.antius unto Lmut-Geuerul Robert Kdwaul 
Henry Somerset commonly called Lord Robert 
Edward Henry Somerset), G.C.B., the office of 
Master-Surveyor and Snrvoyor*(xeneriil of tha 
Ordnance of tho Cuited Kingdom of Great 
Britida and Ireland. 

The l^ing has also been pleased to direct let¬ 
ters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting unto Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Wm. 
CamplioU Rich Owen, K.C.B.. the office of 
Clerk of the Ordnance of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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The King hae also been pleased to direct let¬ 
ters patent to be passed under the Ureat Hcnl, 
granting unto Francis Robert Bonham. Kst].. 
the offlee of Storekeeper of the Onlnance of the 
XJuited Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland. 


WHITEHALL, Dec. S3. 

Tlie King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to W passed under tlie Great Seid. cou- 
srituting and apixiinting the Right Hon. Sir 
Kdwanl Knatchbull. Bart., to 1 m Paymaster- 
General of ins Majesty’s Forces. 


(Roncestersbire Remment of Yeomanry Ca- 
\alry,—Geo Raymond Barker, Esq to bo Cant. 
Mce John Raymond Barker, res.; John Neeid, 
Gent to be Lieut, vice Goo. Raymond Barker, 

J irttni : Thus. Hitgbes, Gent, to be Cornet, vice 
uhn Neele, prom. 

Dec. 26. 

IGtli Light Dr.ogoons.—Cornet C. W, Rey¬ 
nolds to Ik* Lieut, without p, % icc Waidroper, 
dec.; Cornet 1). luverarity to he Lieut, hyp. 
vice Reynolds, whose nrom. i>y t>- iias not taken 
place; Cornet .1. W. Melville, fioiu h p. to he 
Corni't, vice luverarity. 

1st Foot.—1). Lysoiis, Gent, to he Eiis. hy p. 
vice Morris, who retires. 

2d Foot.—Lieut-(icneral Right lion Sir ,T. 
Kempt, G.C.B. fiom 40th Foot, to he Colonel, 
vice General Sir W'. Keppel, dec. 


4th Foot.—Kns. O. Dixon, from 77th Regt. to 
be I,ieut. by p. %ico Tytler, who rot. 

10th Foot.—Ens. J. Horsburghto be Lic*ut. 
without p. vice Rawlins, dec ; W. Fenwick, _ 
Gent, to bo Ens. vice Hnrshurgh. 

16tii Foot.—Ens. J. Henderson to he Lieut, 
without p. vice M'Grnth, dec.; S. Lawson, Gent, 
to be Ens. vice Henderson. 

S6th Foot.—W. B. Park, Gent, to be Ens. 
without p. vice Bernard, dee. 

40th Foot.—Lieut-General Mir G. Cooke, 
K.C.B. from 77th Fool, to bo Colonel, vice Sir 
J. Kompt, appointed to the command of the 2d 
Foot. 

49th Foot—Ens. C. A. Sinclair to !>o Tdeuh 
without p. vice .Sutton, iloc.; L. U. II. Maclean, 
Gent, to he Ens. vice Sinclair. 

G3d F*m> 1—Eus. W. B Fairtlougli to ho 
Lieut without p. vice Dexter, dee.; Ens K. S. 
Cashan, from h.p. of Ist Foot, to he Ens. vice 
Fairt lough. 

77th Foot.—Major-General Sii A. Camph II, 
B.vrt. G C.B. liom O.jth F«)ol, lu bi* Colonel, 

ice .Sir (r. (’ooke, app. to the commiiiid t»f Iho 
40i]i Foot; Elis G. Boll to he Liuut witlmut ]i. 
vice Morritt, who ret. To be Eusigiis, by p.:— 
C*. J. C Mills, (tent, vice Dixon, prom in Iho 
4th Regt.; II. A. Morritt, (ieot. vice Hell 

95th Foot.—Major-Gen. Sii C. I’ratt, KC B. 
to he Cnloiiel, vice Sir A. C.imphell, a]>p to the 
eommatui of tlie 77tli Foot. 

Brevet.—('apt. F. K. (’hopney, of the Roy.sl 
Artillery, to have the loml r.mU t»r Colomd 
during Ins einployniout on a paiUeular service 
in Asm. 

Royal Military (’ollege—As&ist.-Surg W. 
Smith, from the46lU Regt. to bo Assibt.-Suig. 
VICO Watson, dec. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTH.s. 

The I.ady of Lieut. Geo. lluwes, It, N. of a 
eon. 

At Springfiehl-TIou'^e, Cove, the Ludy of 
Lieut. Lam belt, R. N. ol a son. 

At Woolwich, the Lady of Lieut. C. Gostling, 
R.A. of a daughter. 

At Cullen, the Lady of l.ieut A. Dublin, COth 
Rifles, of a daughtci. 

At Kin&ale, the Lady of Lieut. H. Young, 
24lh Regt. of a eon. 

At Portsmouth, the Ijidy of Ensign P. D. 
Stoke j, 65th Kcgt. of a sou. 

Nov. 30, at Falmouth, the Lady of Lieut. 
Drew, R.N. of u daughter. 

Dec. 6, at Larch Hill, Moffat, the Ludy of 
Cuiil. Ch Hope, R.N. of u daughter. 

Tlie laidy of Colonel Delamaine, C.B., ot a 
daughter. 

Dec. iO, the Lady of Capt. T. Wolxidge, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

At Falmoutli, the Lady of Lieut. A. R. L. 
Pas&ingham, R.N. of a daughter. 

Dee. 14, at Chatham Dock-yard, the Ludy of 
Dr. Rolands, of twins. 

At his lesideiire, Pnnd-IIouse, Twickenham 
Common, ou Christmas Day, the Lady of Com- 
mundei Joseph Chappell Vvoollnough, It.N. and 
K.H , of a daughter. 

At Hath, the L^yofCapt. Lye, R.N. ofo son. 
Dee. 24, in Wiltou Crescent, tlie Lady of Cupt. 

Ternofi HHrcourt,U.N. ofa son. 


MARRIAGES, 

Miireh 18. at Meerutt, Ea.st Indies, Lieut .1. 
R. 11. Ruse, lltli Light Diugooiis, to Emily 
Hall, eldest daughti*! of Majoi J. N, Jackson, 
C.B. and Quaitei-Mastor-Ch'iieial. 

Aug. 2H, at tin* Csipe of (iootl Hope, Thomas 
Bourehicr, Eeiip, Sing 9dtli Regt to I<'i.iueef 
Sophi.i, widow of Capt. V<»ai h, ot tlie same legi 
meut, and niece to Sir Charles Metcallc, of 
Bengal. 

Sejit. 29, at Tiiiudsid, I.ieut. R. Stansiield, 
I9lh Regt. to Hannah Lotili.i, daughter of 1, F. 
C. .lohnMton, Esq., one of hU M.sjenty'b Judges 
of Trinidad. 

At Larne, Lieut. Collins, R.N. to Mary, se¬ 
cond daughter of H. W. Bayley , Esq. 

Dee. 4, at Tlmnot, Lieut. W m. Boyse, R.N. to 
Faunv, second daughter of Roar-Admiral Sii 
Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. 

At St. George’s, Hauover-Rquare,Major Diiyee, 
of the Madias army, to June Kluabeth, only 
daughter of Lieut -Colonel Maelachan. 

Dee. 6, at St. Leonard's. London, hy the Rev. 
Walter Kelly, A.M., Ensign Frauds lliidbon, 
6l8t Regt to Louisa, second daughter of the 
late .lames Esdailc llamniet, Eh([. 

At StuueiiouBC, Lieut. R A. Bradshaw, R.N. 
of H.M.S. San Josef, to Augusta Julia, only 
daughter of O. Newell, Esq , IC.N. Royal Nuv ul 
Hospital. 

Dec. 9, at St. James’s Church, Lieut. G. 

*Manninm R.N. to Emma .Faue, daughter of the 
lute W, F. Junes, Esq. of Ashurst Park, Kent. 
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Nov. 30| at Ba^ahot Park; Field-Maruhal His Boyal Highness Williau 
FiiEOEiticK Duke of Gloucbsteu, K.G., G.C.J3., and G.C.H., Colonel of the 
Scots Fuaileer Guards, and Governor of Portsmouth. A Memoir of the 
Services of His Royal Highness will be given in our next Number. 


S. on Ins passage to Jamaica, Licnt. K. 

D. French, H.A. 

Aug.i), Lieut. Nicolls, Afiicaii Corps. 

ut Jamaica, AssisL-Suig. Hutton, 

StulK 

25, ^Injor Moore, R.M. 

Oct 25, ut ('hutham, Capt %V. 1), Smith, R.E. 
Lieut Pattition, 2(.l West India Kegt. 
l)c(. 30, AHsist.'Surg. Ewiig, 13th Itegt, M U. 
At Malta, Apothecary Sliower, 

At Chtlon, Capt. 11. Jeuklus, Moumoiilh * 
>9Sliti.a. • 

Ocl. 31, Adjiit. Maguire, Rec Dis., Cahir. 

No\. 1, Lu-ut. Fisher, h.p. ist (iarr. Halt. 

Nov. 8, liUMil. Hrucc, h.p. Rojal Stall Corps. 
N^v. 5, ut Chelsea, Asbist.-Surgoou Watson, 

M 1). 

at Shrewsbury,of an apopleoiir nt- 
t.icK, I.uMil-Colonc'I Fr.incis Knyvett Leighton 
At tlieajreof se\4'iil«»eii lie outeretl llie lliilish 
Aimy .v .111 I'bisigu in the 4Gtli Regiment, of 
» hirli Ilia «•, Lieiit.'(J«‘in*r.i.l Sir llahlwiii 

i.ei”litoii, Ihiit u.is Iiieut-Colonel; and iii tlie 
J'-ai 1701 jnTonuMuicMl it to (hbraltar, and 
llu’iu'c, ill the do of to the We^l Indies, 
vheu‘ he served in the island ot Martinique, 
and lor .i shoit tune afteiwaids iit lli.it of St. 
Viueeiit,at the comineuccm<MU of the Cli.irib 
w.u, li.iMiig 111 the mean tune bei'u jnomuled to 
.1 Lle^tenalleJ^ 

111 i7‘.M) he joined the (Ust Regiment, then 
stationed ill theisl.iiid of St Lmia, .is ('aiitain, 
.mil eontiiiuetl then* lu acti've servne until th.vt 
isl.'ind was ev.iciialisl by us, when he retiiiiied 
to Kngland, imd was uppomled Aido-de-Caiiip 
to Sir lli'w Dally m])le, Liuuleiiant-<h>\ciiior of 
imd Conimnndei uiCuenisoy. In tins station 
lie rein.uiiisl lot about .i seal .iiid .i h.ilf On 
Ins legiinciit being oidered to the C^ine ofCood 
llojic, he beciiine altadied to tlu‘ JtcLiailing 
Seivice, but was shortly aflei .ijipointed Aide- 
de-t'ainp to Sir Chailes (»iey, Oeiieitil Coin- 
in.iuduig till' I'i.isteni Distiict This a])}H)iiit- 
iiieiit wa-> ol shoit diuation, owing to Sii Chas. 
(lU'V being 11 ‘moveil t’lom tluit cuniinand when 
Sir VVilli.im F.iwcett was appointed (Joiinuander 
of tile Forees ill Great Hiitaiii dining the ab- 
MMiee of the Duke of York, in 17*J0, on the e\.- 
jiedilioii into the J^ow ('ountiies (,Si> (8iuili;s 
(jiev being sonioi to Sir Wni. Fawcett), 

('.i]»tain Leighton now ]iUSsod some time in 
llu* study ol Ills piolessioii at the MiHlaiy Col¬ 
lege .it lligii Wycombe, and m IHOO he w.ih di- 
lecled lojoin the army under Sir Ralph Abev- 
eromlne, in the Mediterriine.ui, as Assistiint- 
(lu.uter-Mafltey-Geiiei.il, to serve ui the Field- 
Jlepiuimenl only; in this c.ipacity, and in that 
of Aule-tle-Ciinrp to Colonel Anstiutlier, tjimr- 
lei Muster-C'ieiicrul to the aimy in Egypt, ho 
sewed during tlie whole of the ligyptiun cam- 
i.iigu, .md w.is piesenl in the thiee inomorablo 
iJittV’s whieh took place, vi7., the Landing in 
Egyjit, Maicli 8; the Taking of Aboukir, 
M.iieh 13; and that of Alexandria, Maich 21, 
1801. 

At the close of the campaign he again joined 
the CLfit Regiment, which had sailed from the 
C.ipe of Good Hope, and Ibinied pint ol the ex- 
jieditioii under Sir It.ivnl llaiul in tlio Red S<*,i 
and ariuss thoDeseit; and eonlinued serving* 
with it until llic iiiitish forees tlu.illy ev acuuted 
whence they x^'oceeded to Malta, 


In consequeuco of the proclamation of p’eace 
consequent on the signature of tliu treaty o( 
Amiens, combined with an untici{mted dumeBlic 
ousu.'iUy, he was induced to retire from the 
service and return home. 

On Ilia arrival he was apprised of his promo 
tion to the Majoiity of Ids legiment (the Gist). 
On leiuning this no time was lust in petitioning 
the Comtiiauder-in-Chief for pcrmisaioii t<> 
withdraw his resignation; but although lie was 
so highly l)elu>e<t ill the regiment that ev<‘ry 
otllrer in it, even to the next in snccessinii 
(thipt. Ihiiluw), who ullerwurds Iiad the pm- 
niotiuii, most cli('(‘ifully signed tliu memorial 
preseiiti'd to the l)uke of 5ork for that i>ui- 
puHi', the reipicst contained therein was not 
comjdied with. 

The cool intrepidity displayed by Lieut. 
Colonel Leighton iii the niuUt of danger, and 
the militaiy taWnts ho cxlubited iu actix* 
ai'ivico prCA lous to his icUrumcnt, were such ns 
oil many oco-aaums to utiiacA the portieulav a1- 
tenlion of, and to eauso his iinmo to be most 
honourably menlnmeil by, those under whom 
hi* solved; the tollowiiig lettei from Culom*! 
fafler Wajm-Ueiieial) Aiislrulher alHi\e-men- 
tiuiied, who lo;^ Ids life in the skiltul but dii» 
ubtioiiH relrealTo Corunnu, in reply to an intio- 
dnelory one given by Ln'ut.-Geneiul Sir Hew 
Dtilryiiqile to Lieut. Colonel Leighton, on his 
emb.iikiiig fui the Egypitmn expedition, piroves 

all th.it can be de»ire<l upon that piomt. 

" ('(impi, ni*ar Alcxandiia, 2Utli Aug., 1801. 

“ Dkaii Sir IHw, —As I answer your letter 
of the ist of .Si^itember wiflmi the twelve¬ 
months, you will nut, 1 am sine, be so unrt'n- 
sonable as to think you have any ground of 
compl.iiiit against me. lu fact, allliungh bear¬ 
ing that date, it was nut deliveied to me till tiill 
biv moiithb afteiwMids; aiui, as it is prubabli* 
y'oumay wish to have some account ul the gen- 
tluniiiii who dt'hvercd it, beyond wh.it <iii iic- 
quaintaiice uf a few <iays or weeks could enable 
nie to give, you will iliank me ibi liaving du- 
teired wiiiiug until 1 li.ul an oppoitunity of 
knowing well his chaiacter, and ul upipiieciutilig 
his inilitaiy talents. 

“ 1 can now, tlHuelbre, venture to aflirm, that 
both ai<‘ sueh as to have gamed him the friend¬ 
ship and esteem not only of myself, but the 
wiiule of our p.arty here. 1 have 4*m|doyed him 
moie til.ill any uthei of the young men who have 
been sent out to me, or whom 1 selected Iruni 
the army: on no occasion bus ho ever failed 
mu: he has executed eveiythmg entmsted to 
him with a (legi'oe of sagacity, aiteutioii, and 
nWvity, which c.iniiot be too highly pm'sed; 
and lie gives the promise uf beuoiniiig in timo 
,v most valuiililo ofllcer in the higher . ranks 
of the service. Add to this, that his activity is 
without bustle, his spiint without noise, his 
meiit, in sliort, withoui parade or presumption. 
Such is my fiiend Lcigliton; and I thank you 
most Mineeicly lor introducing mu to his ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“Farewell, my dear Sir How. When will 
you semi mu one of your *owii’ boys us an as- 
bistaiit ? You will remember it is an ngiee- 
meut betviixt u«, which 1 at least do not forget. 

“ Relieve me, &c., 

(yjgned) ” 11. Anstruthxr," 
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When the rupture of the tronly of Amiens took 
plnooi and the British shores a* or© threatoiiiul 
with invasion by England’s implacable Iw, 
Colonel Leighton was among tlie fuicinost in 
voluntoetliig his sen ices, and he shortly be¬ 
came Lieut.-(’olonel in the Shrewsbury Voluu- 
teers; since which he has also served as Major 
and a Lieut.-Uolonol in the Regular and Local 
MiUtla, and finally closed liis militury career as 
Captain in the South Shropdiire Yeomanry, 
ftom wliicli he ictired in 18.10. 

At Florence. Capt. F. T. Williamson, late /3rd 

regiment. 

Nov. 21, Lieut.-Geneial G. A. Armstrong. 

At Clonmel, C’olouel Kcttlcwell, l«\te U. Ir, 

Art. ^ , 

Nov. 29, drounod by the upsetting of u boat 
on the Upper Shannon, neor A tldoiie. Ensigns 
James 11. Byeisand W’ni. J, Kerr, both ol the 
Xst, or Royal Regiment. 

Nov. 30. at Ardclcy, Berks, Commissary Gcn. 
J. Murray. 

Dee 1, at Sivanage, Reur-Admirnl Ctx>ke, 
aged 85. 

Dec. 1, at Axmiiister, Colonel Iletzler. 

At Briifl*, W’altt»r Kiilcigli, Ewp Surgeon R.A. 

At Liverpool, in Ills 80th year, Gcueiul Quin 
John Freeman. 

At Wiimor-ilouse, near Klngsbrldgc, Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander Houry, late of 58tU Uegt. 

Doc. 2. at Beckenhara, K.ciit, Major-Uciieial 
tlie lion. G. A. C. Stap^ltuu. 


Deo. 3, at Diibrni, Lient.-General Sir Angus- 
line Fit/gerald, Bart, Deputy-Lieut. of C^laYC. 

At Cork, H. D. Curtayiie, Esq., lute Capt. in 
59lh Regt. 

At Wexford, suddenly, Capt. T. Biggs», late 
291 h Uegt. 

At (’orfu, Lieut. Cumine, lOlh Regt. 

Dec. 5, at Killcncurp, near Athloiie, Major- 
General .lames ViUrick Munuy. C.U. 

Dec. 5. at Fiiulrassie, (N. M.) Colonel Alex. 
Grunt, (Ml. ]*). I. Cump.iuy’s Sen i<-e 
At Chelslon, near Toiquuy, ( uaimiuidei C. 
BcdlieWl Louis, R N. 

Suddenly, at Van Diemen’s Land, wlicie he 
had arrived iii chatge of a convict ship, Dr. 
Allen, B.N. 

Dec. 7, retired Commiuider Tapp, R.N. aged 

CO 

Retired Coinmnnder .Tames IVatson. 

Dec 10, at Fans, Oeiieial the Right TIon. Sii 
Win, Keppel. (j 0.11., Colonel of the 2n<l Foot, 
Governor ol Guoriisej, and one of his 
Piivy Couiuil. 

Dec. 12, at MiiRsolburgh, (N 11 ) after .i few 
days* illnesH, M.iior General .Taint's Stirling, 
Dleut. Governor tifCoik o 

Dec 21, at St. Austell, Lieut DuahI Fiiee.R.N. 
Dee 21, Liout. Doacf Farrant, ol 

H.M S. V.sccUeut. * 

Dec. 25, Lveut, F. Do Butts,R N., sceorul son 
of M.ijoi-liencral Do Butts, K.p:. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MILITARY PENSIONS^ AND CALCULATIONS 

OF THEIR VALUE. 

% 

The large amount of the military pension list is a subject which has 
repeatedly engaged the attention of Government, though no means liave 
hitherto been devised by which the burden thus entailed upon the 
public can be materially diminished, without injuring the interests and 
hnpairing the efliciency of the army. 

The increase of this pension list, even during a period of profound 
peace, will no doubt surprise tliose who have not investigated the 
cause ; but it is easily accounted for by the fact, that though military 
pensioners may have become quite^unfiUed for the active duties of their 
]?l-ofe8&ion, after a service of 21 years or upwards, yet the deaths among 
that class of individuals, after leaving the army, are not more nume¬ 
rous than among persons of a similar age who have never been in the 
service. On an average of five years it has been found that the mor- 
t;Jiity among those on tlie out-pension list did not exceed per cent.; 
so, at that rate, each individual would, on the average, survive nearly 32 
years* after entering on it. Thus, before a pensioner dies, the recruit 
enlisted in liis place has probably completed his term of service, and 
the country Is^ for a few years, burdened with pensions to both. 

Two ways of remedying this evil present themselves,—either to 
extend the period of service, or reduce the ratfi of pension. Both are 
equally objectionable, whether we regard the efficiency of the army or 
economy to the public; for the one would fill our ranks with invalids 
and worn-out men, the other would crowd our parishes and cilnishouscs 
with i>aiiper8, unfit to labour for their own support, and yet left williout 
any adequate subsistence by that Government in whose service their 
strength and constitution had been wasted. 

It is proposed, however, in the following pages, to redeem the pro¬ 
mise we made in the last number of this Journal, of offerincr a few sus:- 
geslions by which the pension regulations might be so remodelled as to 
eflecluate all the objects which economists have in view, without in any 
degree impairing the efficiency of the army, or prejudicing the interests 
of the soldier. 

The principal fault of all the pension regulations is, that they seem 

fitted only for a period of active warfare, when recruits are difficult to 

be procured, and when it becomes of the utmost importance to retain 

men who have seen service, and whose place could, at such a time, be 

ill supplied by raw and inexperienced levies. It is to this circumstance 

must be attributed that anxiety whiej^ pervades all the pension regula- 

tionf that the soldier should complete his whole period of service, thus 

forcing him, as it were, to take a pension, while, at the same time, tlie 

expense thereby entailed on the public is complained of. Even after 

l4 years’ hard service, if his constitution is good, and he happens to 

retain sufficient strength to earn his livelihood without becoming a 

burden on the public, his discharge is denied him. A few years more 

of unwilling and probably inefficient service are exacted from liim, and 

to obtain these, even subject to all the infirmities and disabilities to 
______•.--—- ■ 

* See Appendix, No. L Fart 11. p. 
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which his advancing period of life is liable, the expense of a pension of 
from lOcf. to 14<f. a-day is incurred by the Government. 

Indeed, prior to the warrant of the 14th of November, 1829, a sol¬ 
dier was compelled to remain in the army till he became entitled to a 
pension either by disabilities or length of service. No matter how 
long his period of service might have been—no matter what prospects 
he might have of gaining a better livelihood by entering another pro¬ 
fession more suited to his advancing years or perhaps numerous family— 
no matter how willing he might be to give up all his prospect of a 
pension, already nearly attained,—still his discharge could not Ke had 
for a less sum than would have been exacted if he had only recently 
entered the army. 

To Sir Henry Hardinge is due the merit of having first discovered 
the defects of the former regulatidtis, and of having endeavoured to 
obviate them in the pension warrant of the 14tli of November, 1829, 
which not only established the soldieris right to a modified pension of 
lOd a-diiy, if he was disinclined to remain in tlie army after 21 yeUrs’ 
service, but also fixed a graduated scale for the jmrehaso of his dis¬ 
charge, with the privilege of a free discharge, or distharge with a pre¬ 
mium, after certain specified periods of service. 

It is presumed, however, that the framers of this warrant could not 
have been aware, when they fixed Ifj years us the jieriod of a soldiers 
service before he could attain a free discharge, that tiie present value of 
his pension, taking ai^ the chances of lite into view, was then upwards 
of nine years* purchase. This, even of the modified pension of lOd. 
a-day, would have amounted to 135/, which the soldier was called on 
to sacrifice, in order to save six years* liirther service—a proposal so 
disadvantageous that, however irksonn* the \oke of military discipline 
might have*becouic,»no one at all competent to judge of the loss he 
would thereby sustain, (‘ould he expi'Cted to avail himself of it. 

Adopting the same jirinciples of calculation with regard to the gra¬ 
tuities j)roj)osed to ho granted by that warrant, they will bo found no 
less dispropoiturned to the value of the jirosjiects which tiic soldier 
sacrificed if he accepted of them. Now, however rigid the necessity for 
economy in these matters might be, still we have too high an opinion 
of the authorities with whom these regulations originated, to suj>posc 
that they wished to drive too hard a bargain with old soldiers, or to 
induce tliem to bargain away their rights for a consideration bo mani¬ 
festly inadequate. 

While we cannot, therefore, but praise tlie principle on wliich these 
modified rewards for short periods of service were thus established, we 
must express our regret that no measures seem to have been taken at 
tlie time for ascertaining the valiK; of the prospective claims to pension 
which the soldier sacrificed by the acceptance of them ; as, without this, 
it was obviously imjiossible to fix, with any degree of accuracy, at what 
period a free discharge should be granted, and what rate of modified 
pension or gratuity should be given for various periods of service, so 
as to render justice both to the soldier and the Government by the 
transaction. 

It is surprising, when the subject of military pensions lias so often 
engaged the attention of Parliament,tthat some investigation has not 
beeu ordered into the principles on which their value depends, instead 
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of trusting to mere conjectures which, when acted upon, have been dis¬ 
covered to be far wide of the truth. In 1817 we find Lord Palmerston 
* affirming that the number of out-pensioncrs, which amounted to 
64,000, had then attained its maximum ; though subsequent experience 
showed an increase of no less than 21,000 within eleven years, and 
though the slightest inquiry into the ratio of deaths among pensioners, 
as compared with the number annually claiming to be admitted on the 
list, must have shown that, under the regulations then existing, nothing 
but a-rapid increase could have been looked for. In the debates on the 
Mutiny Jlill, too, on the 2d of April, 1832, we find our legislators 
seemingly in doubt as to whether four years* purchase was an adequate 
compensation for the pension of a soldier, when the average age was 
forty-five ; whereas, had they examyied the rate of mortality among that 
class, they would have found that the average value was 14 years’ pur¬ 
chase. Without some investigation into the values of pensions, it is im¬ 
possible ever to make Parliament aware of the annual increase or decrease 
of its obligations under the pension list. For instance—suppose, in the 
coarse of one year, 2200 die off, while only 2000 are admitted on it, 
the rales of pension in each case being the same ; here is an apparent 
decrease both in numbers and amount, but it docs not require much 
ingenuity to discover that, if the majority of those who died were men 
far advanced in years, while the majority of those pensioned had been 
discharged for disabilities at an early age, the burden on the public, 
instead of being in any way lessened, would be nfatcrially increased, and 
economists would have little cause for congratulation on the mere tem¬ 
porary reduction of expenditure. 

The value of any annuity or pension is of course dependent on the 
number of years its possessor is likely to enjoy it. Now, though no¬ 
thing can be more uncertain than the duration of fife in individual cases, 
still nothing is more certain when taken in the aggregate, and accord¬ 
ingly tables of mortality have been framed, on much less extensive data 
than might be obtained in the Army, by means of which the probable 
duration of life at any jiarticular age may be calculated almost to a 
fraction, and thus the value of annuities, as well as of contingent and 
reversionary life interests, is easily ascertained. Could we apply the 
same principles to the calculation of the soldier's prospective claims to 
pension and increased pay, for each successive year of service, a great 
desideratum would obviously be obtained, for thus the best period for 
giving him a free discharge could be ascertained, and the amount of 
gratuity or modified pension regulated so ag to bear a fair proportion 
to the value of the soldier’s prospective claims at the time. Besides, in 
the event of any reduction of the forces taking place, it could thus be 
ascertained whether it would be most economical to carry such reduction 
into efl'ect, by shortening the period at which soldiers might obtain a 
free discharge, or by a cessation of recruiting till the a^jny was reduced 
by'casualties to the requisite establishment. 

' It is with the view of supplying this desideratum in military finance, 
that we have been induced to turn our attention to the subject, and we 
accordingly crave the patience of our readers, while we enter into the 
necessary details for explaining how these calculations may be made, 
which, though no doubt intricate,•yet wc trust will not prove altogether 
uninteresting or useless. 
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Though it is no doubt extremely difficult to reduce to calculation the 
probable duration of a soldier’s life, yet in times of peace, and with the aid 
of comprehensive returns, it is by no means impossible to form a pretty 
accurate approximation to it. It must be kept in view that a soldier’s 
pension is merely a deferred annuity, to commence at the termination 
of a given number of years, provided the soldier survives, and continues 
in the service till then : it is no doubt, by late regulations, also made con¬ 
tingent on his good behaviour; but the instances of dej)rivation on tliis 
score are so few as not materially to aflect our calculations. Now the 
regimental returns ought to afford excellent data for ascertaining the 
mortality at each station, as well as the ratio of mortality genevaPy 
throughout the army, from which may be computed, with tolerable ac¬ 
curacy, the probability of a soldier attaining his pension, while the de¬ 
crements by death, among 85,000 pensioners, extending over a long 
series of years, afford the means of calculating what is tlie avernge 
period such pension is likely to continue, and consequently its value. 
In the Appendix, No, I., Part i. exhibits the average rate of mortality 
throughout the army, so far as our limited information has enabled us 
to ascertain; while Part II. shows the rate of mortality among those on 
the pension list, for a period of five years. And in Appendix, No. IF,, 
is detailed the process by which, on these data, every calculation con¬ 
nected with military pensions may be solved with the same facility as 
an ordinary question of life insurance. 

We have adapted ou^ calculations, founded on tlie above dal i, to tlie 
formation of a new sciile of pensions, in preference to applying tlicm 
merely to calculate the value of pensions under the existing regulations. 
Our reason for doing so has been simply because there exists sit pre¬ 
sent two scales of pension—one for soldiers enlisted prior to lebruary, 
1839 ; the other for tliose enlisted subsequent to tliat period, so tliat \vc 
should have required double the trouble, and a vast deal more intricacy 
of calculation, than to exhibit our results in a new scale of ])ensions, 
which we have endeavoured to establish as a medium between the two. 
We trust, therefore, that the suggestions which we offer in the following 
pages will be viewed, not as arising from any presumptuous wish on our 
part to interfere in the legislation of what belongs to other and better 
hands, but merely for the purpose of elucidating the principles on wliicli 
our calculations have been founded. 

As it is impossible to reduce to calculation the chances of a soldier 
attaining his pension, where the length of service is indefinite, our 
first task will be to fix, hygothetically at least, what is to be the utmost 
extent of a soldier’s service to entitle him to his full pension, and then, 
what the amount of that pension is to be. 

Were the service of a British soldier to be confined entirely lo his 
own country, as is the case with most of the continental armies, there 
seems no good ifTOund why it might not be extended to 30, or even 
35 years ; but when it is taken into consideration that the wide extent 
of the British empire requires his service in every quarter of the globe— 
that he has to encounter the tropical heat of India, and the rigorous 
winters of America; that hfe has to brave every endemic disease to 
which our numerous colonies are subject; and that, with the exception 
probably of five or six years, he is sm exile during the whole period! of 
his service from his native land—a soldier can scarcely be expected^ after 
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21 years of active employment, to be mucli longer fit for the duties of 
Jjis profession*; nor would we have assumed that, in general, his scrviccvS 
could be available for a few years more, did not the regulations we arc 
about to suggest give him the option of leaving the army at an earlier 
period, on a modified pension, if he really tljinks his constitution too 
much broken to admit of liis completing the service necessary for at- 
taining the highest amount of pension. 

We shall, tlierefore, to suit the views of economists, suppose 25 years 
-to be the maximum length of service for an infantry soldier of the line; 
at the end of which period he should be entitled to claim his discharge, 
on the highest rate of pension, without any reference to disabilities, 
which are, in many instances, the result of neglect, irregularity, or 
intemperance. If, after so long a period of service, a soldier still re¬ 
tains a sound ^nd vigorous constitution, it is a pretty good proof that 
bis conduct lias, at least, been orderly and temperate ; and it is but fair 
h^ sliuuld enjoy the reward of it. To force him to continue in the ser¬ 
vice longer than 25 years, merely because he lias been careful of his 
Iwialth and constitution, while anotlier, who has been less so, obtains 
his discharge on the plaa of disabilities, is but too probably conferring a 
premium on misconduct, and holding out an inducement to malingering. 

As to the amount of pension, after 25 years’ service, that should be 
regulated so as not to entail any unnecessary burden cm the public, but 
still, at the same time, to keep the soldier above paujierisni. It is de¬ 
grading to the country, and totally subverske of those honourable 
feelings which should ever actuate a British soldier, to have no otlier 
prospect at the termination of his military career, than that of being left, 
in a great measure, dependent on his parish for support. 

In these times, when the most active and most robust of our youth 
find it difficult to earn a scanty subsistence by their daily^labour, it can 
scarcely be expected that the veteran, worn out by a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury’s hard service, and enervated bv a long residence in tropical cli¬ 
mates, will be able materially to aid his tnfling pension by his own 
exertions; and when burdened with tlie infirmities of age, he will have 
no other resource but to come upon his parish for relief. Tije sum 
saved from the army estimates, by any undue reduction of the rate of 
])ension, will tlius be paid away under the denomination of [)oor-rates. 
The public will gain nothing by this ill-judged economy, while the 
soldier will obtain, as alms, that subsistence which ought to have been 
the reward of his long and faithful service. 

It is pretty clear that the modified pension of fid. a-day, after 25 
years’ service, prescribed by the warrant of February, 1833, docs not 
obviate this difficulty ; and those who advised so trifling a recompense 
for a soldier’s service could surely n5ver have adverted to the fact that, 
in many of the agricultural parishes of England, more than that sum is 
advanced from the poor-rates to persons who liave a family, indepen¬ 
dent altogether of what they can earn by their daily labour. Where 
this is deemed necessary, in the case of those who have been accustomed 
to toil from their infancy, how much more is it requisite for veterans, 
who have never been habituated to any «ther exertion than the details 


* Indeed we have found that in thwe regiments the averge number of soldiers 
above 21 years’ service did not exceed 4 per cent.—a pretty plain proof that 25 years 
is the utmost maximum of service which can possibly be expected. 
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of military duty 1 Luckily many years have yet to elapse, before pen-* 
Bions can be reduced to the low rate of 6(i. a-day, prescribed by that 
warrant; but when that regulation does come into operation, it will be 
found that few will request their discharge on such inadequate condi¬ 
tions. Those who do so, will be men anxious only to get rid of the 
trammels of military discipline, and careless from what source they 
derive their futuic support. The rest will remain in the service, crowd¬ 
ing our hospitals with invalids and malingerers, and our ranks with dis¬ 
contented and inefficient men, till, by a few years more of reluctant 
servitude, or by exhausting the patience of their medical attendant, 
they succeed in obtaining an increased pension for alleged disabilities, 
or on the plea of being worn out in the service. 

Keeping all these considerations in view, we would venture to suggest 
that a pension of Is. a-day, after 25 years’ service, whether discharged 
on account of the public service or at his own request, would not be 
conferring too great a boon upon the soldier, nor entailing loo great an 
expense on the public, especially as the j»ensions and gratuities which 
we propose for shorter periods are calculated at a much lower rajo, 
but still sufficiently attractive to induce most eoklicis, wlio may be in a 
condition for daily labour, to accept of them, in preference to remaining 
in the service till they acquire the highest rate of is. a-day. 

The full pension, above suggested, is little more than two-tliirds of the 
pay of a soldier at home, after 14 j ears’service, including liis beer-mo¬ 
ney, clothing, lodging, und Kiel. Now we believe that this is about the 
proportion of salary allowed onretiremeut, after 25 years’ service, to per¬ 
sons in the civil employ of government; and surely the soldier who has 
passed a life of exile from his native liome, and braved the dangi'rs 
of battle, of climate, and of pestilence, in his country’s cause, is entitled 
to the bounty of the nation, in at least an equal jnoportion with those 

wliose duties have never carrii'd them be\oii(l tlie limits of tlicir native 

. 

parish, or whose labours have never extended beyond the mere details 
of office-duty. 

Assuming then I 5 . a-dfiy to be the highest rate of pension, and 25 
years the utmost extent of service, the pensions or gratuities to be 
allowed for intermediate periods of service liave next to be arranged; 
and, as these must be altogether dependent on the present values of a 
soldier’s pension and increased pay at the time, it may be as well to 
explain the meaning attached to these two terms. 

The present value of a soldier’s pension is the sum whieli would be 
required by an insurance office now, to free government from the bur¬ 
den of pensioning a soldier at the termination of his period of service, 
taking all the casualties of a military life into calculation. Of course, 
this present value will increase each year, as the period for the payment 
of the annuity or pension advances, and the chance of the soldier attain¬ 
ing it approaches nearer to a certainty. 

It is the same with the present value of his increased pay : the soldier, 
after 14 years’ service, will be in the receipt of 2rf, a-day more than the 
recruit who would supply his place, if he were discharged ; this is, in 
other words, an annuity of to commence in 14 years, and con¬ 

tinue during the remainder of the period the soldier is in the service. 
Of course, every year that a soldier setves, the prospect of his attaining 
thl» additional pay becomes more valuable; and any arrangement by 
wjiicb a recruit, who wilVnot be entitled to this increase of pay for 14 
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years, can be substituted for a soldier wJio is already in receipt of it, 
will effect a considerable saving to the public, and, ;i8 such, requires to 
be taken into account. 

The sum of the present values of pension and increased pay forms 
the total of the soldier’s claims upon government, for each successive 
^year of his service. 

3^ To relieve our pages from the complexity attending the calculations 
Necessary for ascertaining these present values, they are detailed in the 
Appendix No. HI., and we shall here merely state the results. 


Periods of Service. 


On enterin|» the Service 
•After One Year’h Service 
Two . , 

Three . * 

Four • 

Five 

Six • • • 

Seven « * 

Ki^ht • • 

Nine • . 

Ten 

Kleveii • . 

Twelve 
Tliirtven • 
Fourteen • • 

Fifteen • « 

Sixteen 
SevtMitocn 
Ki^hteeii • • 

Nineteen 
Twenty . 

Twent) -one 
Twent}-two 
Twenty-three 
Twent) -tour , 
Twenty‘five • 


Present Value 
ol Pousion. 


Pieaent Value Total of 
ot liicroaHed Soldier's iiro- 

Pay. specUve Claims 


37 2 0 
40 1 8 

43 G 4 
46 16 0 
50 11 8 

54 18 0 
59 1 0 

as 16 0 

68 18 9 
719 9 
80 9 9 
86 19 7 
93 19 7 
101 10 9 
109 14 7 

118 11 5 

128 2 5 
138 8 9 

149 11 1 

161 12 9 
174 13 7 

1S8 16 0 

204 1 2 

220 9 0 

238 4 7 

2r)7 8 0 


£» 8, d. 

7 6 5 

7 18 2 

8 10 11 

9 4 9 

9 19 7 

10 15 8 

11 13 1 

12 11 10 

13 12 1 

14 14 0 

15,17 8 

17 3 3 
IH 10 11 

20 0 9 

21 13 2i 
20 7 0 

18 li) OJ 
17 8 9 

15 16 0 
14 0 7 
12 2 G 
10 1 2 

7 16 7i 
5 8 3i 
2 IG 4 
0 0 0 


£• 8, dm 

44 6 5 
47 19 10 
51 17 3 
5G 0 9 
60 11 3 

65 8 8 

70 14 1 

7G 7 10 
82 10 10 
89 3 9 
96 7 5 
104 2 10 
112 10 6 
121 11 6 
131 7 9J 

138 18 5 
1 54 
15') 17 6 

J65 7 4 

175 13 4 
186 IG 1 
198 17 2 

211 17 94 

225 17 34 

241 oil 
257 8 0 


Now it is obvious that if the gratuities or pensions which are sug¬ 
gested for any of the above periods of service, togetlier with a fair pro¬ 
portion of the estimated expense of providing a new recruit, including, 
of course, the present value of his pension and increased pay on enter¬ 
ing the service, is kept considerably under the total of the soldier’s 
clainft who is discharged, the difference is the sum which the govern¬ 
ment gains, by the soldier quitting the army, at any intermediate period, 
instead of remaining 25 years, and earning his full pension. It only 
remains, therefore, to be settled what is the expense of a new recruit, 
and what proportion of that expense is chargeable against each succes¬ 
sive year of service. 

It may safely be supposed that the higltest price fixed by government 
for the discharge of an infantry soldier will be sufficient, on an ave¬ 
rage, to cover all the expenses attending the providing and training of a 
recruit, as well as of sending him to his regiment when it happens to be 
stationed abroad. V 
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Tiaat price is . • • « • • • ^£20 0 0 

And the present value of his pension on entering the service has been 

shown to be • • * • • • 37 2 0 

And ditto of increased pay • « • • • 765 

Total £64 8 5 

But though this might be a fair charge for replacing a soldier who \ 
had only served 2 or 3 years, it is by no means so where the soldier has' 
served perhaps 20 years; for the army would thus obtain a recruit whe^* 
did not require to be replaced for 25 years, in lieu of a soldier who 
must have been replaced at all events in the course of 5 years. Some 
deduction has, therefore, to be made, for the great difference between 
64/. Ss. bd.y payable in 5 instead of 25 years, and dependent on the life 
of a soldier advanced in years, instead of a recruit in the vigour 
youth. To ascertain the precise sum which should be deducted on tins 
account, would involve us in calculations of greater intricacy than the 
importance of the subject warrants. It will be a sufficient approxima¬ 
tion, to form a descending scale for every year of service, in which the 
compensation for a recruit will be diminished by equal proportiohs 
annually, till, at the end of 25 years, it is reduced to nothing, as the 
soldier would then have been entitled to retire, in consequence of the 
expiry of bis full period of service, and must have been replaced without 
any compensation whatever. On these principles the following scale 
is constructed. 



£. 


d. 



£. 

«. 

d. 

Expense of replacing a Sol-' 




If he has served Ten Years, to 38 

13 

0 

dier by a Recruit, includ¬ 




« a 

Eleven •. 

36 

1 

54 

ing Value of Pension, 


Q 


s • 

Twelve • • 

31 

9 

11 

and increased Pay on en¬ 

> 04 

O 


• • 

Thirteen •. 

30 

18 


tering the ^3ervice, 




e • 

Fourteen • • 

28 

6 

10 

shown above • • 




• • 

Fifteen 

25 

15 


If the Soldier has served 




• • 

Sixteen •» 

21 

3 

9 

One Year, this should be 

61 

16 

lOi 

• • 

Seventeen .. 

20 

12 


reduced to . , , 





Eighteen • 

IS 

0 

8 

If he has served Two Years, to 59 

5 

4 


Nineteen •. 

15 

y 

4 

•. Three «• 

56 

13 


• e 

Twenty •. 

12 

17 

7 

• • Four • • 

54 

2 

3 

• • 

Twenty-one 

10 

6 

oj 

• • Five • • 

51 

10 

84 

• • 

Twenty-two 

7 

14 

6 

«• Six • • 

48 

19 

2 

e f 

Twenty-three 

5 

2 


• • Seven . • 

46 

7 

7 

e e 

Twenty-four 

2 

11 

hi 

• ■ Eight • • 

43 

16 

1 

• • 

Twenty-five 

0 

0 

0 

• • Niue • • 

41 

4 

6 







Having thus completed all the preliminary calculations, we shall next 
proceed to state the gratuities or pensions proposed for intermediate 
periods of service, which are as follows :— 

After 10 years' service, free discharge. 

After 1 ] years’ service, free discharge and a gratuity of 5/. 

From 11 to 15 years’ service, free discharge with an increased gra¬ 
tuity of 5Z. for each year’s service between these periods. 

After 15 years’ service, free discharge and pension of 3rf. a-day. 

From 15 to 19 years’ service, free discharge and an increase to pension 
of a-day for each year's service between these periods. 

From 19 to 23 years’ service, free discharge and an increase to pen¬ 
sion of Id. a-day for each year’s service between these periods. 

From 23 to 25 years' service, free discharge and an increase to pen- 
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^ y f 9 9 

a free discharge* 


Bion of a-day for each year above 23, till it attains the maximum 
of Is, a-day. 

It is not proposed that the pension should ever exceed Is, a-dav, 
except in the case of those promoted to the rank of non-commissioned 
officers or pensioned for wounds in action, &c., as after mentioned ; and 
for this obvious reason, that it is almost impossible any soldier can be 
c^effective for regimental duty after 25 years’ service. To hold out any 
<|linducement to him, therefore, to serve beyond that period, would both 
'Entail an additional burden on the public, and diminish the efficiency of 
the army. 

In tlie case of a soldier purchasing his discharge before 10 years’ 
service, the following terms are proposed :— 

Under 4 years’ service the price to»be • £20 

From 4 to *6 years’ service • • • 2 less each'year* 

From G to 0 do. do. • • • ^ j 9 9 > < 

FromStolOdo. do. • • • • 4 ,, ,, 

* After 10 years • . . . . a free discharge* 

^ Most military men will admit that these terms confer a very great 
boon on the soldier, and the following tables will show how far they are 
likely to prove economical to the public. 

The first column in each of the subjoined tables shows tlie compen¬ 
sation for replacing the soldier by a recruit, as previously calculated in 
page 152. 

The second column shows the sum which thu soldier will have to pay 
or receive on quitting the army at any intermediate period of service as 
before stated. 

The third column shows the total present values of the soldier’s claims 
upon government for the full pension at the expiration of his term of 
service, and his increase of pay after 14 years’ servics; as stated on 
page 151. 

The first column, deducted from the sum of the second and third, shows 
in Table I, the gain to government by the soldier purcliasing his dis- 
cliarge on the terms above specified. The sum of the first and second 
column deducted ironi the third shows in Table II. the saving effected 
in each case where the soldier accepts the reward for any intermediate 
period of service, in preference to remaining till he earns his full pension 
of \s, a-day. 

Table I. 


TciIckI of ScTvirv. 

Pioiiortion of 
Uxnonsp ol 
Keciiut. as iii 
page 152. ^ 

After One Year’s Service 
Two 

Three . • 

Four • • 

Five • • 

Six • • 

Seven * • • 

Eight • • 

Nine • « » 

£, s. d, 

G1 16 104 
59 5 4 

56 13 

54 2 3 

51 10 8i 
48 19 2 

46 7 7 

43 16 1 

41 4e 6 


Pjewnt Value 

Gtiln to 

thp 

uf Pnnsinn, and 

Piibliu 

by Suldior 

locrcused 

Pay, 

inn chasing his 

as in 

pajre 15 L 

Dnchai 


£ 

8. 

rf. 

£. 

8, 

d. 

47 

19 

10 

6 

2 

Hi 

51 

17 

3 

12 

11 

11 

56 

0 

9 

19 

6 

\H 

GO 

11 

3 

24 

9 

0 

6 5 

8 

8 

29 

17 

Hi 

70 

14 

1 

34 

14 

11 

76 

7 

10 

40 

0 

3 

82 

10 

10 

45 

14 

9 

89 

3 

9 

51 

19 

3 
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Table II. 


Period of Smico. 

Proportion 

Ol IDXpUUiiC 
ol New Re- 
eruit, us ill 
pa^e 152. 

Gr.ituities or PensionB to be 
granted with Free Disehurge. 

Present 
V.ilur of 
Pension and 
increased 
Pii> 1 as 
in pugc 151. 

Gain lo the 
l*u>di<' b> a 
Solduu 
accepting u 
Free Dis- 
cliargc. 

Description of 
Uew tird. 

Amount 


£. i. d. 


£. s. 

£. i. d. 

£. s, d. 

Alter T^'ii Yonrs’ SrrN ico 

13 0 

None. 

0 0 

96 7 5 

57 14 6 

lUeven . . 

36 1 5i 

Gratuity , 

5 0 

104 2 10 

63 1. 44 

Tvvflxtf . , 

3:1 9 a 

Do. 

lo 0 

112 10 6 


Tluilepii , 

30 18 4i 

Do. . , 

15 0 

121 11 6 

75 12 14 

Fourteen 

28 6 10 

Do. 

20 0 

131 7 94 

83 0 114 

Fifteen . . 

25 ]5 3> 

Pension of 3d. a da^r 



1 



value > 

73 3 

138 18 5 

40 0 2 

Sixteen • 

23 3 9 

Do. of 34d. do. , 

84 3 

H7 1 5f 

39 14 84 

Sexonteen . 

20 12 

Du. of 4d. • do. . 

95 10 

155 17 (» 

39 15 34 

Kighttion • 

18 0 H 

Do. of44d do. . 

106 0 

165 7 4 

41 6 H ' 

Niiieteon . . 

15 9 1* 

Do. of 5d. do. . 

116 0 

17.*> 13 4 

41 4 24 

Txxt'^ty . 

12 17 7 

Do. ufCd. do. . 

137 11 

ISO 1C 1 

:56 7 C 

Twenty-one • 

10 6 04 

Do. of7d. do, . 

158 8 

198 17 2 

30 3 \J 

Tweuty-iwo. 

7 14 6 

Do. of 8^1 do. 

178 15 

211 17 94 

25 8 .'4 

Txveiitj-three • 

5 2 114 

l>o. of 9d. do. . 

198 10 

225 17 34 

22 4 4 

TwenU lour 

2 11 6* 

Do. of do. . 

228 1(5 

2D 0 11 

9 U 5 

Twenty-lho . 

0 0 0 

Pension Is. a day . 

257 8 

S57 H 0 

0 0 0 


These tables, it will be observed, have been so arranged, that the 
benefit to be derived by government from the soldier purchasing his dis¬ 
charge, or accepting of the rewards for intermediate periods of service, 
varies according to the presumed usefulness of the soldier's services at 
the time. Thus when he has only been a year or two in the army, the 
gain to be derived is trifling, because it is supposed his place can be 
e«]ually well supplied by a recruit. After from 3 to 5 years’ service, as 
lie becomes more useful, his discharge cannot be obtained but on 
sacrificing, in jjne way^ or other, from 20/. to 30/.—while during the 
period from 6 to 14 years’ service, which is by far the most valuable of 
a soldier’s life, government will not jiart with him, but on his giving up 
a portion of his ]»rospectivc claims for pension, &c. to tiie extent of 
from 35/. to 83/. Whereas, after 1.5 years’ service, when he becomes 
less fitted for the active duties of his profession, .and when greater faci¬ 
lities should be given to his quitting it, tlie gain to government becomes 
gradually reduced, till, at the expiry of 23 or 24 years, it becomes a 
mere trifle. This is done on the obvious princiiile, that the efficiency 
of the service, no less than the welfare of the soldier, absolutely demands 
that our ranks should be encumbered as little as possible with aged, 
infirm, or malingering soldiers; and the only way to effect this, is to 
aflbrd him the facility of leaving the army at an advanced period of life, 
without being called on to make too great a sacrifice for his freedom. 

With regard to the pensions p.nd gratuities to non-commissioned 
officers, it is proposed that they should bear exactly the same propor¬ 
tion to those before specified, that the pay of these grades do to those 
of the private ; provided that the person retiring shall have been a non¬ 
commissioned officer for 5 years, and held the grade on which he wishes 
to retire, for at least 3 years immediately before his discharge. Thus 
the pay of a serjeant is Is, lOd. per day, of a private Ij., consequently 
the gratuiti cs or pensions will iJe in the proportion of 22 to 14, by which 
a serjeant 12 years in the service will be entitled to retire with a gra¬ 
tuity of 36/. 135.4c/.; after 17 years’Service with a pension of 7c/.; 
dfter 85 years with a pension of I 5 , lOd. (rejecting fractions), and so 
on for all the intermediate periods. 
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The pensions proposed for service in cavalry corps, which, except 
^four years in the East Indies, never serve out of Great Britain or Ire¬ 
land, in time of peace, are as follows :— 

After 28 years' service the full pension of Is. a-day; after 24 years* 
service 7d. a-day; after 18 years* service 3d. a-day : thus they require 
to attain three years’ service more than infantry before they earn an 
«qual rate of pension, according to the same principles which regu- 
'^ite their pensions at present. The pensions and gratuities for inter- 
hediacte periods, it is proposed, should be fixed in the same way. The 
prices of discharges might be thus arranged:—Under 4 years* 
sexvice, 30Z.; from 4 to 8 years* service, 21, less each year; from 8 to 

12 years* service, 3/. less each year; 12to 13 years*service, 5/.; after 

13 years* service, a free discharge. • 

* Though no increase of service is now allowed for the period a soldier 
may be stationed in the East or West Indies, yet, since the last 
VeBsion Warrant has extended so considerably the period of service, 
and limited so much the amount of pension, it is but fair that some 
exira provision should be made in favour of tliose who, during tlic 
greater portion of their service, are subject to all the disabling effects 
of a tropical climate, where the chances of being cut off by disease 
are at least five times as great as at home. The terms we would 
proj)Obe in their favour are very moderate, viz., an addition of one 
) ear’s service for every five spent in that country; so that a soldier, 
after 21 years’ residence there, may be cntitle<r to retire on tlie same 
pension as one of 25 years* service in other climates. The addition, 
however, only to be reckoned towards the attainment of the maximum 
pension, and not for the lesser pensions or gratuities. 

AVliilo this would be conferring a boon on the^soldicr,jve can con¬ 
fidently assert it would be attended with little, if any, extra expense to 
the public ; for, by holding out some inducement of this kind, soldiers 
wlio have been for a considerable number of years in the East or 
West Indies would be induced to volunteer into corps there, in order 
to com[»lele tlicir period of service, instead of returning home with their 
regiments ; and thus the expense of sending out fresh men to replace 
them would be avoided. Since the additional service formerly allowed 
for India has been denied them, the number of volunteers has been 
comparatively very few, and the same men who miglit have completed 
several years more of good and efficient service in a climate to which 
long habit had enured tlicm, become useless from the various disabilities 
to which they are, or pretend to be subject, on their return home ; and 
most of them work out their discharge on that plea, before they 
have been long in this country. , 

Thtb brings us next to consider what regulations should be adopted 
in regard to pensions for disabilities, whether arising from wounds in 
action, or otherwise contracted in the public service. 

With regard to loss of limb, or injuries received in action, it may 
safely be assumed that any attempt to reduce the soldier’s pension in 
this respect would not only be unworthy of the nation, which owes its 
very existence to their exertions, but could not fail to be prejudicial 
to the efficiency of the Army, by depriving the soldier of that well- 
grounded confidence in the day of battle, that, should he be maimed in 
his country's cause, he is certain of an adequate provision for his future 
maintenance. It is therefore proj)oscd that th) claims under this class 
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of disabilities should remain on the footing they were placed by the 
Pension Warrant of the 14lh of November, 1829. 

In the case of injuries received on service, but not in action, and ex¬ 
tending to total loss of eye-sight, loss of limb, or injuries equivalent 
to loss of limb, and obviously unfitting a soldier for future service, a 
pension to be awarded equal to two-thirds of what would have been 
granted for similar injuries received in action, provided it is apparent* 
to the Court Called to investigate into the circumstance of the ac* 
cident by which the disability occurred, that there was no wilfulncsr 
or culpable neglect on the part of the claimant at the time, and that 
there can be no doubt of the disability being of a permanent nature. 
If it be a case which will admit of doubt in this respect, the pension 
to be renewed annually on the continuance of the disability being duly 
certified by a medical inspector. 

With respect to disabilities not arising from wounds or injuries, but 
principally referable to the effects of climate or constitutional causes, 
a much greater degree of caution requires to be exercised,—the ex¬ 
perience of late years having proved that the bounty of Government 
has, in numerous instances, been very much abused ; and that reward 
which was intended for deserving soldiers has been converted to the 
support of scheming and unprincipled malingerers. To such an 
extent has this been carried, tliat on some stations nearly onc-half of 
those pensioned for disabilities have, on subsequent examinations, been 
found fit for duty,—a circumstance quite sufficient to excuse the utmost 
precaution being adopted to prevent the bounty of the State being thus 
misapplied in future. 

If it were possible for the skill of military surgeons to distinguish, 
with any of certainty, real disabilities from those which are merely 
simulated, arfd permahent infirmilles from those which may be merely 
temporary, there would be little difficulty in arranging a scale of pen¬ 
sions suited to their degree and probable continuance ; but as 
experience has shown this to be impracticable, and even the ablest 
of the medical profession are obliged to confess how often they have 
been the dupes of imposition, the only remedy which can be applied 
is to take away, as much as possible, every inducement to deception ; 
for, BO long as men find that a pension may be attained as easily by 
malingering for a few months in hospital, as by several years’ hard ser¬ 
vice, there can be little doubt that many will be base enough to prefer 
the former to the latter method of acquiring it. 

It is therefore suggested, that no pension should ever be granted for 
this class of disabilities. If, however, an alleged infirmity be of that nature 
as totally to incapacitate a soldier from further service, and also from con¬ 
tributing towards earning his livelihood, it is pretty clear he must be sup¬ 
ported from some source or other. He is not likely to have any funds 
of his own to do so. If he is sent to his parish, he becomes a burden 
upon it; and a few individuals are thus saddled with an expense which 
should be borne by the public at large. If a pension is assigned him, 
and it should happen that his disability has been merely simulated, this 
is rewarding an impostor, alid his success becomes the signal for a 
dozen others to attempt the same course of deception; or even if his 
disabilities aie real, what security havei the Government, who bestow this 
pension upon him, tliat their liberality is not wasted in intemperance 
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and debauchery, and the object of it drawing a second support from the 
^ public, in the shape of alms ? 

There seems but one way to obviate these objections, and that is, to 
transfer such a person to an invalid depdt, till his recovery or death. 
If he is really disabled, this will be a much greater boon than any pen¬ 
sion which can be assigned him. Food, medicine, and proper attend¬ 
ance will thus be secured to him, and Government will be certain their 
^jounty is not abused. No one will ever attempt to simulate disease 
* when" he knows the only consequence would be to place him under 
medical treatment for life. The expense Urns incurred by the public need 
n^t much exceed the rate at which this class arc pensioned at present; 
IQd. a-day is found sufficient for the support of a soldier in hospital, 
and there seems no good reason why that rate should ever be exceeded 
ifi an invalid d^p^t. A numerous establishment and expensive staff 
are surely not required to watch over bedridden and infirm soldiers. 

There is, liowever, a numerous class of disabilities, by which men arc 
rendered unfit for military duty, but only slightly incapacitated from 
cRi’ning a livelihood; and as the compensation proposed for such is 
very trifling, it is jiresumecl there are not many who will be at the 
trouble of simulating them. The scale is as follows :— 

Under 5 years' service, 6d, a-day for twelve months. 

From 5 to 12 years' service, a pension of 6d, a-day for two years. 

After 12 years' service and upwards, an addition of from 1 to 3 
years to he allowed to the soldier’s service, according to the nature and 
extent of the disabiiity^and then to be allowed to retire on the pension 
or gratuity corresponding to such increased service. 

Tins arrangement will involve little additional expense to the public ; 
for, on reference to Tables I. and II. pp. 153, 15^, it wiUJbc found that 
the present value of the soldier’s prospective claims upon Government, 
for pension and increased pay, is in most instances sufficient to cover the 
compensation above proposed for temporary disabilities, together with 
the expense of replacing him by a recruit. 

In summing up the beneficial consequences wliich may be expected 
to result if the preceding regulations are adopted, we shall endeavour 
to show that they will materially improve the condition of tlic soldier, 
increase the efficiency of the Army, and prove as economical to the 
public as any regulations which have hitherto existed. 

I. They will improve the condition of the soldier, for he gains by 
them tlie following advantages :— 

After 25 years* service, being discliarged at his own request, his pen¬ 
sion is 6d. a-day more than he could claim under the Pension Warrant 
of February, 1833. , 

obtains a free discharge 5 years sooner than he could under any 
of the previous Pension Warrants; and if he wisiies to purchase his 
discharge, he can do so on more favourable terms than formerly. 

The scale of gratuities is as liigh between II and 14 years’ service, 
as between 16 and 19 years* service under the foimer AVarrants, 

After 15 years’ service, a soldier secures a pension of Sd. a-day; 
whereas by the previous regulations he could only have obtained a free 
discharge. 

From 15 to 25 years' service, lie becomes entitled to a modified 
pension, varying according to the period he has been in the Army, and 
his presumed eligibility for further service. 
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Even BO far as regards disabilities, whether totally or partially un¬ 
fitting him for earning a livelihood, the arrangements proposed are 
more for his comfort than the regulations at present in force, with this 
additional advantage, that none are likely to benefit by them but those 
who are really deserving/ 

But one of the most pleasing results will be, that at whatever period 
a soldier is allowed to leave the Army, he will have the satisfaction o£. 
knowing that he receives a fair and adequate remuneration for his past* 
services, calculated upon accurate and scientific principles, and that a < 
praiseworthy anxiety to return to civil life, while yet able to earn a live¬ 
lihood, will no longer subject him to the necessity of accepting an 
inadequate compensation for a pension, which a few years more of 
unwilling, and perhaps inefficient servitude, would have enabled him to 
attain. 

II. The proposed regulations must materially improve the efficiency 
of the Army, in the following respects ;— 

From the facilities which are thus afforded for such as dislike the 
profession, to leave it after ten years* service, it is to he expected that 
the Army will soon be composed, either of oid soldiers determined to 
remain in it from a conviction that it is hotter suited to their habits 
than any other profession they can adopt, or of young men at that age 
when the charms of a military life prove most attractive, and who will 
not feel the bonds of servitude by any means irksome when they know 
that the lapse of a few years will set them at liberty if they choose. 
Our soldiers will then be not only able, but willing to serve; and every 
one who has had experience in the Army knows, that in the perform¬ 
ance of military duties, alacrity and cheerfulness are not less essential 
tlian vigour of body and soundness of constitution. Our hospitals will 
no longer he crowded with malingerers, obliged to have recourse to 
such deception as the only means of obtaining a pension to which Jong 
service ought to have entitled them ; and every one will be disjiosed to 
yield a hearty and willing obedience when he knows that the reward of 
his good conduct is neither distant nor uncertain. 

But what will also contribute most powerfully to the efficiency of the 
Army is, that the proposed regulations will afford the means of framing 
a scale of punislinicnts for military offences more effectual in the re¬ 
pression of crime, and occasioning less trouble in the infliction, than 
any hitherto suggested. We all know how anxiously soldiers will 
cherish the idea of these rewards for intermediate service, and how 
anxiously they will look forward to the period for attaining such a 
pension or such a gratuity as will suit their views on leaving tlie 
Army; but these are, of course, only to be bestowed where the conduct 
of the individual has been such as to merit them. Should a soldier, 
then, be guilty of any military offence of a serious nature, let a Court- 
Martial have the power of adjudging him to lose such a number of 
years* service as will correspond to the nature and degree of his offeree. 
This is found to have a most beneficial effect in the Russian service, 
and it would likely have a similar influence in ours. Should a soldier 
after 11 or 12 years’ service commit any lieinous offence, he might be 
flogged and drummed out of the corps. The public would thus save 
the gratuity to which he would liav6»been entitled, and the Army get 
rid of one who disgraced it. 
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The effect of the proposed regulations in facilitating recruiting and 
checking desertion is too obvious to require any comment. 

As the rewards proposed for intermediate periods of service are all 
founded on calculations of the mortality during a period of peace only, 
it is not by any means intended that the soldier should be entitled to 
claim them when the country may bo engaged in active warfare. He 
must, in that case, remain till discharged as unfit for further service, or 
till the termination of the war; when there could be no better way of 
reducing the Army to the peace establishment than by allowing all 
soldiers who had completed their intermediate periods of service to 
retire with the corresponding pensions or gratuities, if they chose. 

• This indulgence might also require to be occasionally restricted, if 
any difficulty occurred in raising recruits, to keep the army up to its 
1^11 establishment. This is very “likely to happen at first, as many 
would then be anxious to avail themselves of this limitation of service ; 
but the number retiring could easily be made dependent upon the 
of the regiment at the time, leaving it with the commanding 
officer to give the preference to the most deserving, till sufficient xecruita 
could be obtained to replace all those who wished for their discharge. 
It is anticipated that if the proposed system were brought into regular 
operation, there would be about one-third more recruits required annu¬ 
ally than there have been for some years past—a number which, under 
more extende d recruiting arrangements, it is supposed there could not 
be tliG least difficulty in obtaining. • 

III, It now only remains to be shown that these arrangements are 
likely to prove fully as economical as the restricted Pension Warrant at 
present in force. 

The most expensive reward a))pear3 at first sight to be, the pension 
o( 3fi, a-day after 15 years* scrvJC(', owing to thef great irumber likely 
1o avail themselves of it; and probably there are many who will be 
disposed to doubt whether that could be granted with a due regard to 
public economy. 

Without entering into any intricate calculations on tliis subject, it is 
only iK'cessary to recollect that tlic pay of a soldier of 15 years’ service 
ib Iv. 2d. a-day, while tliat of the recruit who succeeds him is, for 14 
years, only l.v, a-day; thus 2d. out of 3d. a-day is saved by tlie diller- 
ence of pay, and the only charge against the public, for the next 14 
years, will be the jiension of Id. a-day. It is not difficult to discover 
that it is clieapcr to pay that sum as a reward for 15 years’ service than 
to have to incur the expense of Sd. or even fid. a-day for 25 years* service. 

' Pursuing a similar train of reasoning, the economy of each of the 
rewards for intermediate periods of service might be similarly exhibited ; 
but wg shall at present restrict ourseh^es to this example, leaving the 
others for substiquitnt illustration if necessary. 

It must be kept in view, when comjiaring the economy of the Pension 
Wiurrant of February, 1S33, with the jjioposed regulations, that, as we 
have already stated, it is highly improbable any soldier will be foolish 
enough, after 25 years* service, to solicit his discharge on so paltry a 
])cnsion as fid. a-day. Soldiers know well»thal, after so long a period, 
there is not one in twenty who would not be able to plead some dis¬ 
ability or other in support of his (4ai)n to the full pension of 8d. a-day. 
We are therefore disposed to maintain that there are but two classes 
whose pensions it is necessary to compare with those we have proposed, 
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viz. those discharged on account of the public service after 21 years, 
and those discharged for a similar cause after 25 years. Tiie first are, 
by the warrant of February, 1833, entitled to a pension of 6d. a-day ; * 
and by the regulations we suggest, they would receive only Id. a-day 
more; there can consequently be little extra expense on their account. 
The other class would be entitled to retire on 8d. a»day ; whereas the 
proposed regulation gives them Is.; but in the one case, from the want 
of proper inducements to quit the service at intermediate periods, there 
will likely be from 1500 to 2000 annually claiming the pension of 8d. 
a-day ; while, on the other hand, from the facilities afforded for leaving 
the army before the full period of service has expired, probably not a 
fifth part of that number will be entitled to retire on the pension of is. 
a day, and the saving which Govepment will have effected by those 
who thus quit the army at an early period will much more than con.- 
pensate tliem for the high rate of pension to the few who may be dis¬ 
posed to remain. 

Of course, it is impossible to reduce any calculations of this kind to 
certainty, the results depending entirely upon the number who might 
be di^pobed to avail themselves of the rewards at each successive year 
of service ; but of this we may be assured, that the additional expense, 
if any, would be very trifling, and the country would have the credit of 
possessing a code of pension regulations which secured a tolerable 
provision for their veterans in old age, instead of one which limits them 
to a pittance barely sufficient to secure them from starvation. 

A considerable saving, too, would be effected by soldiers enlisted 
prior to the 1st of March, 1833, accepting of the provisions herein pro¬ 
posed for intermediate periods of service, in preference to waiting 
for the full pension of 1.?, or 1^, 2d, a-day, which they would become 
entitled to, when discharged, by the regulations under which they ori¬ 
ginally enlisted. Indeed, considering tlie great boon which these gra¬ 
tuities and pensions confer on the soldier beyond what he could claim 
under any of the previous warrants, we do not consider that it would 
be any great breach of public faith were the provisions now proposed 
substituted in place of all previous regulations to soldiers under 18 years' 
service, and thus one general rule would soon be established in regard 
to pensions throughout the army—an object which it is most desirable 
to accomplish. 

It is intended that all those who thus accept of pensions for any 
period of service under 25 years, should still be liable, as pensioners are 
at present, to serve in garrison or veteran battalions, in case either 
foreign warfare or domestic commotion should render it advisable for 
Government to embody that description of force; it being of course 
understood that they should not* be kept up longer than the exigencies 
of the State absolutely required, and that they should be allowed to 
reckon the time thus employed towards a further increase of pension 
when disbanded. Indeed we contend that it is one of the most useful 
features of the proposed scale of modified pensions, that while it enables 
Government to give a higher rate of pension to such as complete their 
full period of service, withoht any increased expense to the country, it 
also maintains in reserve a large body of veteran soldiers on a trifling 
rate of pension, who are ready to boicalled into action for the defence of 
their country at a moment’s notice, and who are not past that period of 

life which might render them inefficient for the duties of home service. 
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It is in consequence of this probability of a pensioner's service being 
again called fur, that the reward to tlie soldier is so much less when 
granted in the shape of a gratuity than when granted as a pension. 
For instance—the gratuity to a soldier for 14 years’ service is only 
20/., whereas the value of his pension after 15 years’ service is 73/., 
making an increase of 53/. for tliat one year’s service ; but it must, be 
recollected that the soldier who receives a gratuity quits the service for 
ever, and is free to go vvliero he pleases, while lie who is pensioned is 
still liable to serve when called upon, and his pension must therefore be 
viewed as a fee for his future as well as a recompense for his past services. 

• We arc aware that it may be urged as an objection lo the present 
suggestions, that by bolding out such inducements to quit the army 
at an early period of service, we are likely to deprive it of a large pro¬ 
portion of its best and most seasoned soldiers. This, to a certain 
extent, may doubtless be the case; but \\c are afraid that, by rigid 
sttcklers for military efficiency, the, importance of an objection of 
this kind is too often magnified. The best soldiers we always hold 
to he tliose who serve willingly, and are fond of their jirofcssion. 
With these men such inducements will have little weight; and as for 
those who are discontented with tlic service, tlic sooner it is quit of 
them, when they have earned their discharge, the belter, especially in 
such times as these, when there would be no difficulty, had tlie recruit 
a liberal pension to look forward to, in j)rocu»ng both willing and effi¬ 
cient bohliers to supply their place. From the early period, however, 
at winch the ])ension of 3d. a-day may be obtained, we tliink it may 
safely be assumetl, that most soldiers, unless burdened with a family or 
subject to tlisiibilities, will be tempted to remain till they coinjilele their 
15 years’ service iii prelerence; to leaving on a frt'eMischarge or gratuity ; 
iiiui there can he iutlc doubt buttlial, ufU'r tins time, the most efficient 
part ot a soldier’s service is over, and tiiat it is more for the interest of 
tiie public, us w'cll us the cllicioucy of the army, to let him go then, 
while he can contribute lo earn his livelihood, than to retain him for a 
few years longer, with tlie prosjic'.t of the country being afterwards bur¬ 
dened with the entire sujipoit of inni for life. 'J’iie pioper way lo view 
tins question is lo consider, whether the efficiency of the army is not 
more likely to be injured by the continuance of the reduced pension of 
Gd. a-dav, tlian by adopting our suggestions, by which it might he in¬ 
creased to Lv. with little it any additional expense ; and also, whether 
the superior class of recruits wliich would thus be obtained, as well as 
—^ihe other advantages likely to result from the measure, would not amply 
counterbalance tlie objections lo which it might be supposed liable on 
the score of efficiency, • 

sHould it, liowever, be the general opinion that the period \vc have 
fixed on for the free discliarge is too early, it would not materially affect 
our results if it were altered to 12 years, and the gratuities between 12 
and 15 years restricted accordingly. In this ense there would be a con¬ 
siderable saving to ibe public, from the gratuities being lessened, but 
which would jirobably be counterbalancwl by fewer soldiers accepting 
of them, and consequently there being a greater number likely to serve 
on till they attained their full peijsion. 

We liave already slated that the general outline of our proposed regu¬ 
lations is nothing more than an extension of the principles of Sir 11, 

U. S. JouuN, No. 75; Fro. 1835, ■ M 
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Hardinge’s warrant of 14th November, 1829. We do not attempt to 
assume to ourselves the merit of any new ideas on tlie subject, except 
that, by having reduced to calculation what was formerly only matter 
of conjecture, we have been enabled to show that additional rewards 
could be conferred on the soldier without any increase of expense to 
the public. Even should our suggestions not be approved of, still the 
principles and calculations on which they are founded may be so far 
useful as to enable those who have more experience in matters of mili¬ 
tary finance to suggest other regulations of a similar nature, which may 
be less liable to objection, and prove equally beneficial to the interests of 
the soldier. 

The intricacy of the calculations, which a due consideration of this 
subject involves, can alone account forits having been so little investi¬ 
gated by military writers. The attention of a soldier fs but rarely 
devoted to the study of the laws of mortality, and we have principally 
been induced to devote some attention to this branch of study from a 
conviction that the many important questions connected with tliis brancli 
of military finance never could he properly solved without a knowledge 
of the principles on which annuities are calculated. Thougli we can¬ 
not boast of being ihoroughiy versed in all the science of an actuary, 
yet we trust that the calculations, submitted in the following A])pendiA, 
will he found sufficienllv accurate to warrant the conclusions which we 
have deduced from them. 

It is to be regretted that the data on which calculations of so much 
importance have to be founde<l, are not more ample ; and till such lime 
as returns can be obtained on a more extended scale tlian is exliibited 
in Appendix No. I., all that can be hoped is merely an aj)])roximation, 
sufiiciently accurate, Inuvever, to show the importance of tlie results 
likely to be attained by a more minute investigation of the suiqecl. 
Should tliat be resolved upon by the authorities to wliom these juiges 
are submitted, the first step to be taken is for some person tolerably 
conversant with such matters to insjiect all the returns and ducunicnts 
at tlie Horse Guards, wliicli may tend to elucidate llie following jioinis ; 

1. The average mortality at each station occupied by British troops, 
and the average strength of the garrison, for each year since 1816. 

2. WJiat projiortion of the recruits raised annually since 1816 have 
died, deserted, or been discharged, witli or without pension, sjx'cif^ ing 
the ages and periods of service at which they thus became non-eirective. 

3. What proportion of soldiers of each age die annually—for instance, 
how many percent, of those of 20 years ol age, of 21 jears, &c. nj)io45. 

By a combination of these tliree, very accurate tables of mortality 
miglit be formed for the army gen&»'ally. 

4. There must also be ascertained from the records at Chelsea,* or 
regimental documents, the age of each individual on the pension list in 
1816, also the age and period of service at wdneh every one has subs<;- 
quently been pensioned, and the decrements annually by death, with the 

-age of the persons so deceasing; and if any have commuted, the age at 
wliich such commutation has taken place. 

This examination need not be extended furtlier back tluin 1816, be¬ 
cause the average of 19 years will be quite sufficient for our ]>urpose ; 
and were we to enter upon tlic previoTis periods, it would involve the 
consideration of casualties arising from warfare which it is impossible to 
make the subject of calculation. 
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APPENDIX No. I.-Part I. 

• 

General Abstract of the Casualties by Death in the British Army at home 
and abroad, framed for the purpose of ascertaining tlie Average Rate of 
Mortality during Peace. » 

From various returns published by Mr. Marshall, Deputy Inspector Gene¬ 
ral of Hospitals*, the decrements by death among the British troops at the 
jicveral stations, and for the years undermentioned, appear to have been as 
follows :— 


Mauij. 

lius, 



Avor. I 

Am‘V. I 
nioi I , 

auiiiiri ) 


6m G4r)i 1.56.;^ 


cars I of 12 
anol jciiis 


U J per cent |l3pr c. 


See Papeis on Military Statistics iii Kdmb, Med. and Surg, 
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For the years left blank no returns have been obtained. 

As Mr. Marshull'-s paper does not furnish us with the returns of. the 
deaths among the troops serving in England, we have not been able to insert 
them, but we understand the rate of mortality has been ascertained to be 
much the same as among the troops stationed in Ireland, viz., per cent. 

Had the returns from Scotland extended over an equal number of years, 
it is probable that the mortality would have piwed the same as in Ireland, 
which may therefore be taken as the general average of the United 
Kingdom. 

We have, at present, no data for fixing the rate of mortality in New 
South Wales, North America, or the Cape of Good Hope, but so fur as can 
be ascertained it does not exceed the rate in Great Britain. 

With regard to Ceylon and the East Indies, there is considerable diffi¬ 
culty in fixing the average rate of mortfality, owing to the returns not being 
sufficiently comprehensive, and the number of deaths varyihg so much in 
different years. Besides, in the wide extent of territory over which the 
troops are spread, almost every station possesses a different climate, and ex¬ 
hibits a corresponding degree of mortality. 

The returns from a few of the regiments stationed in Ceylon supply the 
following information;— 


Kogt. 

Mimu 
n\iinhin 
ol \eais. 

Mimu 

Stvonglli. 

IKmIIis, 

Mmialirj 

pci tTIlt 

J’lMioil of Ser\i»*(’. 

19th 

24 

8J7 

62' 

7 

' 1 fi 

from 1796 to 1820 

S3rd 

3 

871 

78 


from 18 ! 8 to 1821 

4.5th 

6 

661 

43 


from 1819 to 182:) 

73id 

3 

654 

<. 

IHI 


troni 1818 to 1821 

Total 

average 

3026 

367} 

i.!A 



This rate of niorlality of 12/jy per cent, would obviously bo too high, as 
the deaths in the 7'h‘d regiment, taken on an average of three years only, 
and these during tlic most deadly period of the Kaiidj an war, cannot be 
assumed as correct data forjudging of the ordinary ratio of mortality in that 
climate. The deaths in the lUth regiment too were increased iii 1803 bj nearly 
200, who were massacred at Kandj : perhaps therefore the nearest approxima¬ 
tion to the true ratio of mortality would be obtained by comparing the 
aggregate amount of deaths with the aggregate strength of each corps, 
during all the years it served in that climate. Hence we lia^e the following 
results:— 


Mpivii Mi’nn Af'gn'^.ito 

Strength. Voars. Strength, Dcathg. Voais. IJf.ith*.. 

1 9th Regiment 837 X 24 = 20,105 and 02^ X 24 == UiOOf 

83rd ,, 871 X 3 = 2615 and 78 X 3 = 234 

45th ,, 664 X 0 = 3984 and 43 X C = 258 

73rd ,, 654 X 3 = 1962 and 184 x 3 = 552 


28,666 2344 


Hence out of a total of 28,666 exposed to the climate, 2344 have died, being 


* See paper on Military SfatibticB before quoted. 

f The aggregate deaths in the 19th regiment should have been stated at 1500, but 
200 have been dcdvicted, that being about' the number massacred at Kandy, and 
whose deaths are consequently nut referable to the ordinary mortality of that climate, 
to which these calVuUlions arc intended solely to apply. 
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about 8^ per cent., which may therefore be assumed as the average rate of 
mortality in that colony 

From the following returns we must endeavour to form our estimate of 
the rate of mortality in the East Indies, until more extensive information is 
obtained on this subject. 


R(>tiirn of Do.iths among lliu troops c*m ploy od lief urn of Deaths among the troops employed 
in the Madras Presulency foi .1 perioil of 1) in the Beug.al l^resideney for a petiodof? 

jcais.f I jears.t 


, Years. 

Sliength. 

Deollis. 

Kate 
pci cent. 

Years. 

1 

Strength. 

1 

DGath>. 

Kate 
per cent. 

1808 

8322 

099 


HI 

1 

1 7976 

774 


1809 

1 9112 

727 

8 


8761 

522 


1815 

13,011 

722 . 


Kil 

8916 

549 


1810 

13,526 

582 

1 '' 

1829 

8080 

575 


1817 

13,131 

771 

5 » 
''TTJ 

1830 

9520 

.302 


1818 

13,129 

1209 

9 ^ 

1 u 

1831 

9095 

393 


1819 

13,370 1 

903 : 

' 7 J 
! 'Tu 

1832 

1 

7950 

311 


1820 

! 10,810 

635 

A i» 

1 ^TTT 





182] 

10.527 

018 

1 1 

5 '* 

1 ^ 







mil 



■ 

1 1 


11,733 

770 or 

0 

^ J 0 

Average 

8700 

, 498 or 



The only data which we possess at present for fixing the mortality in the 
Bombay Presidency consist of the two following returns f : 


Keuiineiit. 

Me.in number 
<»f\cnis. 

Mean Slrcnglh 

Mean 

Deaths. 

Periods of Service. 

17th Dragoons 

14 

j 730 

5 ;^ 

]S09 to 1822 

0r)th Regiment 

22 

971 

01 

1801 to 1822 

Total aveiage 

30 

1 1701 

1 

121 



The ratio of mortality will, however, be more accurately obtained by com¬ 
paring the aggregate number of deaths with the aggregate number exposed 
to the climate, as we did before for Ceylon—thus : 


irth Diagooua 
'(ifith Regnneiit 


Me.m 


AgRreg.ite 

Mean 


Aggregate 

Strengtli. 

Ycius. 

StiouRth. 

Deaths. 

YeaiB. 

DimIIis. 

730 

X 14 

— 10,220 

and 57 

X 14 

= 798 

971 

X 22 

= 21,302 

and 64 

X 22 

=r 1408 



;il,582 



' 2206 


Hence out of a total of 31,r>82 exposed to the climate, 220G have died, or 


very nearly 7 per cent, 

* There is good reason for supposing, however, that the climate of this colony has, 
since the date of the above returns, been much less fatal, and that ir access could be 
--liad to the returns of the last few years, the average ratio of mortality would prove 
considerably lower than we have stated it. • 

t See Annesley’s Sketches of Diseases of India. 

i Letter by Dr. Burke in Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, !No. 1IJ, 

§ See paper on Military Statistics bffore t|Uoted. 
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Assuming then, from the preceding returns, the annual mortality on the 
Madras Presidency to be (iya per cent., on the Bengal Presidency per 
cent., and on the Bombay Presidency 7 per cent., and that the distribution 
of the 18,000 British troops generally kept in the East Indies is, in round 
numbers, 8000 in Bengal, 7000 in Madras, and 3000 in Bombay, the average 
rate of mortality for the whole continent of India would be 64 per cent., 
which we have acccordingly adopted in our calculations. 

It is much to be regretted, that our data for ascertaining the mortality at 
each station occuiiied by British troops have not been more ample; and it is 
to be hoped that ere long some more detailed article on this subject will be 
given to the public. The present improved state of our regimental returns 
would render this no very dilTicult task to any one who had access to them ; 
and surely no obstacle could be made to publishing information of such 
manifest importance, both in a civil and military point of view. 

Having thus estimated, as accurately as our scanty materials will admit, 
the a\(*rage rate of mortality at each ol our military stations, the next poin. 
is to ascertain the number of men exposed to the climate of each, so as to 
fonn a general average of the deaths which occur annually in the whoh* 
British army. 

By a return submitted by the late Secretary at War to the House of 
Commons, dated 23rd of February, 1833, the distribution of the Bntisli 
forces (exclusive of Colonial corps) was as follows :— 


Description of l''orcc. 

111 Grciit 
nut.iiii. 

In Iieland. 

In £, ]ndi<‘s 

OiIht Millions 
•ibioad 

Cavalry . • 

runt Guards . 

Infantry 

Recruiting and Indian Depots 
On passage home • 

4151 
397 1 
12,459 
350 
400 

2409 

575 

20,090 

2699 

14,728 

27,606 

.... - 

21,631 

23,074 

17,427 

27,606 


It appears that the above force of 27,606, staled as serving abroad, 
distributed nearly as follows :— 


In Malta, 4 Kegirnent’^, each consisting of 


Gibialtar, 5 Uei^imeuts, do. 

Ionian jRlands, 6 liegimciits, do. 

Cape of Good Ilopi',3 Uegiments, do. 

Mauritius, 4 Regiments, do. 

Ceylon, 4 Regiments do. 

N. S. Wales, 3 Regiments, do. 

North America, 7 Regiments, do. 


Do. do. 3 Veteiun Companies • • 

Jamaica and Honduras, 7 Kegs. do. . 
Windward and Leeward Islands, 9 Regiments, do. 


H. and File. 
520 

total 

2080 

520 

do. 

2600 

520 

do. 

3120 

520 

do. 

1560 

520 

do. 

20^0 

520 

do. 

2080 

650 

do. 

1950 

520 

do. 

364(L 


do.say 176 

520 

do. 

3640 

520 

do. 

. .4680 

Total 

• • 

27,606 


The following table will now exhibit, at one glance, the total estimated 
mortality at each station, and the average mortality annually throughout 
the army, founded on the preceding data. 

The total of 89,745 is iindo.i*stood to represent the rank and file of the 
army. If the total of all ranks had been taken, it would have added about 
one-seventh to the total strength and total deaths, but would have made no 
difference on the average rate of mortality. 
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Stations. 

at (’ach 
Station. 

Ratio of 
Morliility 
per Onl. 
at eueli 
Station. 

Ebtiinuted 
Number ol 
Deaths an¬ 
nually at 
each Sta¬ 
tion. 

Remarks. 

Great Britain , • 

21,634 

14 

324 


Ireland 

23,074 

u 

346 


East Indies . 

17,427 


1104 


Malta .... 

2080 

H 

31 


Gibraltar 

2600 

lin 

49 


Ionian Islands • • 

3120 

2‘i 

83 


Cape of Good Hope . 

J560 

H 

23 

Supposed Mortality. 

Mauritius 

2080 


74 


Ceylon • • • 

2080 


170 


New South Wales ■ t 

1950 

4 

29 

Do. do. 

North America • . 

3SM) 

I.V 

■B 

Do. do. 

Jamaica anti Honduras . 

3040 

i4 



Windward and Leeward 





^ Islands , , • 

4680 

J3 

IB 


Total 

89,745 

■'Ifo 

3316 



That this is pretty nearly the avera{;e rate of raovtality has been further 
proved by the number of deaths whicli it is asetirtainod have taken place 
annually throughout the army, during a period of 10 years, from 1819 to 
1828 ineluded, amounting to— 

At home , strength 40,400 deaths 721 mortality H percent. 

Abroad . do, 53,153 do. 303/* do. 5j^ do. 

Total 99,013 3738 

or, as nearly as possible, 3} per cent., which will therefore be assumed as the 
average rate of mortality throughout the army, in our future calculations. 

APPENDIX No I.— Part 11. 

Ratk oi*' Mortality among Soldiers after having obtained their Pension. 

It is to be regretted that on this head our information is not more ample* 
as the average duration of life among this class is the only data upon which 
the value of tlicir pensions can be accurately calculated. The following 
will, however, enable us to approximate pretty nearly to the correct ratio of 
mortality. 

It apj)oars from a work by the author before quoted that the number 


on the Out-Pension Liston the 1st of January, 1823, waa . 81,189 

There were admitted un the List in 5 y^^ars, between the Ist of January, 

1823, and the 31st of December, 1827 • , . 17,486 

98,675 

Qp the 31st of December, 1827, the nunlher on the List was . 85,515 

Consequent decrease by deaths in 5 years • • * 13,160 

* Or, annual decrease 2,632 


, Now, this annual decrease of 2632 upon a number averaging from 81*189 
to 85,515, or say 83,300, shows a mortality of only 3i annually, and 
makes the expectation of life to those on the Pension List, on an average, 

Marshall on the Pensioning, &c. of Soldiers, pp. 182 and 183. 
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nearly 32 years*: whereas it appears by the Carlisle Tables of Mor¬ 
tality!*, that of 1G8.898 livinfr. of all ages above 34, the average number of 
deaths annually was 5362, or rather more than 3,^ per cent. Now, as we 
know that comparatively very few are admitted on the Pension List at so 
early an age, wc are led to the conclusion that the decrements by death 
among pensioners are not so numerous as among persons who have never 
been in the service. If we could ascertain the ages of all the soldiers on 
the Pension List, and the deaths which took place annually at each parti¬ 
cular age, wc should be able to speak to this fact more positively ; but there 
can be little doubt, so far as our present limited information enables us to’ 
judge, that we are pretty correct in the above conclusion. 

If the mortality, then, among soldiers, after attaining their pensions, 
proves much the same as in civil life, we may safely assume that the value 
of a soldier's pension is at least equal to what is shown by the Carlisle 
Tables % for annuities at corresponding ages. 

If it is taken into view that the great majority of those qn the Pension 
List must be from 40 to 60 years of ago, instead of 34, this low degree of 
mortality will appear still more surprising. Some may attempt to account 
for it by the fact, that these pensioners, when enlisted, have been subjected 
to a strict medical inspection, and only tlic most healthy and most robust indi¬ 
viduals selected; whereas the Carlisle Tables exhibit the rate of mortaliiy 
among all classes, taken indiscriminateh. It may also he supposed that it 
is only men of the strongest constitution and most vigorous frame, who sur¬ 
vive to enjoy their pension, after an exposure of many }ears to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of climate and the hardships of a soldier's life. 

But even making all these allowances, when we recollect that a great pro¬ 
portion of those on the Pension List liave been discharged for disabilities, 
which, if real, obviously tended to shorten life, and that most of them have 
likely served in tropical climates, thereby contracting disease having the 
same tendency, there is groat ground for suspicion, not only that the dis¬ 
abilities for which they were discharged have in many cases been simulated, 
but that the deaths of pensioners are sometimes concealed, while their rela¬ 
tives, by means of false aflidavits, continue to draw the pension, and thei'cby 
defraud the Government to a considerable amount. 

At all events, the system at present adopted for the payment of out- 
poiisioners affords abundant facilities for such imposition ; no oflicers 
being appointed to inspect them and ascertain their identity before pajinenl; 
and it cannot be expected that Clerks of Ciistoins or Excise, who are 
generally the persons employed to settle \vith them, will lake much trouble 
in the detection of any attempt of that kind. The frauds recently dis¬ 
covered to have been so generally employed by soldiers in obtaining their 
pension, by vitiating the Regimental Records, naturally leads us to be not a 
little suspicious of the means which may be adopted by their rolati\es to 
retain the pension, even after their death; especially when eorrohorated by 
the circumstance of the mortality among pensioners being lower than among 
jiersons in civil life. 

APPENDIX, No. II. 

Rules for ascertaining the present Value of a Soldier s Pension andjn- 

creased Pay, after any given Period of Service. 

For the information of those who are not conversant with the subject of 

* The expectation of life, as it is termed, at any particular age, is found by divid¬ 
ing the nunlber living at that age by the average number wlio die above that age 

annually, till the whole become extinct: thus gives 31^ years as the expec¬ 

tation of life to a jicrson aged 34. 

+ Appendix, No. II., p. lf)9, 

J Ilud.p, 170. • 
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life annuities, it may be necessary briefly to explain the prineiples on which 
their values are calculated. 

For this purpose certain Tables have been formed, showing, out of a ghen 
• number of persons, how many die annually, till the whole become extinct. 
The following Table, No. 1.*, exhibits, in this way, the law of mortality at 
Carlisle, for all ages above 20, it not being necessary for our calculations to 
refer to any earlier period of life. 

The method of applying this Table to calculate the value of annuities is 
as follows: — 

Suppose it were required to find the value of an annuity on the life of a 
person aged 41, 

It appears by the Table, that out of 5009 persons living at that age, only 
4940 survive till the next year; the probability therefore of the annuitant 
sifrviving till then, is in the proportion of 4940 to 5009, and the value of I/, 
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to be received on this contintjenry, is that sum discounted foi' a year; oi*i 
in other words, its present value as exhibited in the Table No. II. below, 
multipliod by the fraction expressing that contingency. 

The number who outlne the second year being 48G9, the probability 
of the person surviving till then will be in the proportion of 48G9 to 5009, 
and the value of the second payment of the annuity will therefore be 1^. 
discounted for two years; or. as appears from Table 11., 18v. fit/, multiplied 
by the fraction the same manner, 1/. discounted for three years, 

and multiplied into the fraction the \aliic of the third pa}nient 

of the annuity. This being continued for every year, during the term of 
human life, as shown by the preceding Table (No. L), the sum of ihe’whole 
is the value of the annuity. 

This being, however, a very long and tedious ojicration, the Table 
‘No. III., already constructed, which shows the \uhies of annuities or pen¬ 
sions between the ages of *20 and 45,^according to the law' of mortality at 
Carlisle, will answ'er our purpose sufliciently well, as it l.ns already bci a 
shown, (Appendix No. 1., page 108,) that the jiroportion of deaths among 
pensiuners corresponds so nearly with that in end life. We shall not, 
therefore, ha\e occasion to nder to this mode of calculation, except tor’the 
purpose of finding the present value of the soldier's increased pay, as ailcr- 
mentioned. ^ 



• 

In the calculation of Tables II. and III., the interest of money has been assumed 
ut 4 per cent.; but as the GiTvernment Securities have not, for a long time, 
realized more than 3^ per cent, perhaps it would have been more acciiiate to 
have made our calculations at that rate, which would have added iipwaids of a 
year's purchase to each of the annuities, and con&ideiably favoured our rebiilts. 
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But it will be found, that in most of the calculations which we have to 
make, the annuities or pensions are not to be entered upon till the lapse of 
^ several years, during which the soldier has to serve, subject to a rate of 
mortality much greater than that which occurs at similar ages in civil 
life. That mortality, as appears from Appendix No. I., amounts on the 
average of the whole Army, at home and abroad, to 3f per cent. In the 
first place, therefore, it is necessary to construct a new table of mortality, 
in which^ie decrements by deaths must be so arranged as to exhibit a 
^■mortality w per cent. Table IV., on preceding page, has been con¬ 
structed on this principle, and extends between the iiges of 20 and 45, that 
bcin^ the period of lilc during winch a soldier is supposed to be effective in 
the Army, When any question, therelbrc, has to be solved, as to the value 
oj‘ a soldier's pension.at any period of service, all that is necessary is, to look 
at the Annuity Table No. Ill,, for the worth of an annuity on the given 
liie, at the age when the pension is^to commence, that is, the age at which 
Ihe soldier w ilUhave completed his service. Then find the present value to 
which this sum is reduced m consequence of the number of years which are 
to elajise before it is entered upon by Table 11.; and niulUply this by the 
fraction expressing the-probability of the life snrviMiig that term, us shown 
in the Table No. 1V., the product will be the value of a pension or annuity of 
l/i, under the above cireumsfances, and that product multiplied by Iho 
}early amount of jiension, will give the required result. 

Kof example,—suppose it was required to find the present value of a 
pension of 1/. a-year on the life of a soldier now 30 years of age, to com¬ 
mence 15 years'hence, during which he is exposed to the average rate of 
mortality in liic Army, as expressed iii Table IV. 

Of course the soldier will, in that case, be 45 yyuvs'of age when his pen¬ 
sion commences. Now, on turning to the Annuity Table No. III., wo 
find that the >aluc of a present annuity of 1^. on the life of a person aged 
J5, is 14/. 2s. Then, by Table No. II., it appears that the present 
\aliie of 1/. deferred 15 5 ears, is 11.v. IJfA; therefore the present value of 
14/. ‘2.V. If/, to be reeeLved 15 years hence, is 14/. 2 a'. If/, x 1 l.y. 1 if/., or 
7/. 16-v, r^f/. But this present value is dependent dn the s^dior surviving 
till the end of 15 years ; and to ascertain the ])robabilily of tins, we must 
turn to Table IV., where we find the number living at the age of 30 to be 
115.5, an<l at the ago of 45 to bo 2340. Therefore the fraction cx- 
])iH‘sses the ])robability of the soldier living till the end of that period. 
liLiice 7/. IG.s. X = 4/. 8a', ' liid . present value required. And 

if the pension had been l.v. a day, or 18/. 5.^., instead of 1/. per annum, its 
V'alue W'ould, of course, have been 4/. 8.s'. 2ifA X 18/. 5^., or 80/. 0-v. Of/. 

But, in ascertaining the present value of the soldier’s claims for an in¬ 
crease of 'Id. a-day to his ])ay, after 14 years' service, it becomes necessary 
to employ a combination of the principles laid down on the three preceding 
pages. This increased pay of 2d. a-day being, in other words, a yearly 
addition of 3/. Oa-. lOf/., to continue for 11 years, from the termination of 
the 14th to that of the 25tli year of service, we have first to ascertain its 
value at the period of its commencement, according to the principles laid 
down in the two preceding pages, for present annuities. The soldier, while 
in I'^ceipt of this extra pay, being exposed to all the casualties of the 
service, it is obvious that, in making this calculation, the law of mortality 
exhibited in Table IV. must be used, instead of that shown by the Carlisle 
Tables. Having thus ascertained the value of this increased pay at the 
period of its commencement, we have next to find the sum to which this 
yalue is reduced in consequence of the number of years which may have to 
'‘“’elapse before the soldier completes his 14 years' service, and becomes en- 
^ titled to it. This is easily calculated on Uic principles laid down in the 
^ two preceding pages for deferred annuities, and will be best illustrated by 
the following examples. • 

Suppose it were required to find the present value of an annuity of 1/., to 
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continue for 11 years, and to coramence on a jjprson now 20 years of age 
attaining to 34, and subject to the contingency of a soldier's life during that 
period, as exhibited in Table IV. 

We before stated that this resolves itself into two calculations. 

I, To find the value of an annuity of 1 /. for 11 years, at the period of 
its commencement, on the life of a soldier then 34 years of age. 

The value of such annuity will be,—for the first year 19«. 2 |d., being the 
present value of 1 /. to be received certain at the end of the year, multiplied 
by ; the chance of the soldier surviving from 34 to 35, as ikhibitcd in 

Table IV. 


The product of these is 

• 


« • 

« • 

. £0 

18 


For the 2d year . . • 

£0 

18 

6 X 

3303 

.3566 • • 

. 0 

17 


»> 

3(1 year * • 

0 

17 

!>iX 

3170 

a.'iee * 

. 0 

15 

lOi 


4th year • 

. 0 

17 

n X 

3060 

^566 • 

0 

14 



5th year • . 

0 

IG 

X 

2015 

35t)(> 

, 0 

13 

7 . 

») 

6 th year • 

. 0 

15 

X 

2834 

3.%G • 

. 0 

12 

H 

7 ) 

7th year • 

. 0 

15 

21 X 

2727 

3566 

. 0 

11 

74 

77 

8 th year 

. 0 

14 

7i X 

2624 

3566 • 

. 0 

10 

9 

17 

9th year . 

. 0 

14 

Oi X 

2526 

35GC, 

. 0 

9 

"4 

77 

10 th year • 

. 0 

13 

6 X 

2431 

3566 • 

. 0 

9 


fi 

11 th year • 

. 0 

12 

111 X 

2340 

3566 

. 0 

H 

f'i 


0 ® 

Value at commencement , 

. , £7 

2 

6 


II. We have next to find the sum to which this value is reduced in con¬ 
sequence of it not being entered upon for 14 years, and being subject to 
the contingency of a soldier's life during that period. 

The present value of 1 /. to be received at the end of 14 years is, by 
Table II., lU. which, multiplied by the fraction expressing the 
probability of a soldier of 20 living till 34, as exhibited in Table IV., reduces 
it to 6 ^. Therefore, if the present value of \L, under the above circum¬ 
stances, is C v, the present value of the above sum of 7/. 2 .v. Oc/. must be 

6.V. ^d, X 7L 2^. 6rf., or 2/. 8 .v. Id ,; which is, accordingly, the required value 
of the annuity. 

And if 2/. 8 ^. Irf. be the value of an annuity of 1 /., subject to the condi¬ 
tions above stated, the value of the soldier’s prospective claims for an 
increase of pay amounting to 3/. 0^. lOrf. annually, after 14 years' service, 
will, on his entering the service, be ‘ll. 8 s. Id, x 3/. Os. lOrf., or 71, 6 s. 5rf, 

The values of the increased pry for each subsequent year of service 
will be found in the following calculations, it being supposed that the pre¬ 
ceding explanations will have sufficiently elucidated the principles on which 
such calculations are founded. 

It must be observed, that from the w^ant of information as to the propor¬ 
tion of soldiers who die annually at each particular age, we have been 
obliged, in the formation of Table IV., to assume, that the deaths are in tlssv 
same proportion at all ages bUween 20 and 45 ; whereas, if the mortality 
proceedea upon the same principles abroad as at home, the number of 
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deaths would be less than 3} per cent, at 20, and would gradually increase 
• till 45, when it would be somewhat higher, but still making the average 
per cent. It must, however, be kept in mind, that a large proportion of 
the mortality among the British troops occurs in tropical climates, where 
the deaths among soldiers under 2 ) or 26 years are much more numerous 
than at any other period under 45 * , and the mortality gradually decreases 
'as the soldier advances towards the middle period of life, and becomes 
inured to the climate. Taking this counterbalancing principle into view, 
our assumption of the mortality, at all ages between 20 and 45, being pretty 
nearly equal, will not likely he far from the truth. 


APPENDIX No. III. 

Calculations of the present Value of a Soldier’s Pension and increased 
Pay, on the principles laid down in Appendix No. II. 

J. Present Values of Pensions after various Periods of Service. 

Suppose the soldier's pension, after 25 years' service, to be fixed at U. a- 
day, or 18/. 5.v. per annum, and that 20 is the average age on entering the 
Army, then the soldier, on attaining it, will be 45 years of age. Now, we 
find from the Carlisle Annuity Tables, No. HI. of the preceding Appendix, 
that the value of an annuity of ]/. when entered upon at that age, is 14/. ‘Zs, 
id.; consequently the value of an annuity of 18/. 5s. will just be 18i times 
that amount, or 257/. 8.v. ’ 

The next question is, what reduction takes place in ils value, in conse¬ 
quence of one year ha^ing to elapse belore it comiiiences, that is, when the 
soldier has served 24 years. This is ascertained by multiplying 19 a'. 2W., 
the ])resont \aluc of I/,, payable in a }ear, by 257/. 8 .v., the worth of the 

pension when allaiiici], and by the fraction expressing*the probability 

of the soldier surviving from 44 to 4,5, taking all the chances of life in the 
service into view, as shown in Table IV. of preceding Appendix, The result 
of this gives 2-i8/. 4 a'. 7d. as the value of the annuity, being a reduction in 
value of 19/. 3.v. 5d. for the vear of service yet unexpired. 

Following up the same prineiples of ciiloulatiun, the value of the prospec¬ 
tive claim to pension, after each successive jear of service, will be found as 
under:— 


After 23 years* service. 

iO 18 0 X £257 8 X ‘J 

By decimal*;. 

• 2340 

i;'<)2155C X i:257'4 x = Jt:220'45 

Proof by logarithms. 

L^g. •92155G. ri-!)G,)!)37 

Log. ‘257-4.2-410G09 

Log. 2340-.3-369216 


5-745702 

Deduct log. 252G-.3-402433 


Log. £220-45 .2-3133-29 


After 22 years’ seivice. 

£0 17 9i X £257 8 x = £204 1 2 
By decimals. 

£•888090 X £257 4 x |^ = £204-06 

^ Proof by logarithms.^ 

Log. *888996.1*948902 

Log. 257-4.2-410609 

Log. 2340*.3*369216 


5*728727 

Deduct log. 2624•....3*418964 


• Log. 204*06 .2*309703 


* Balleiigall on Diseases of India. 
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After 21 years' service. 

£0 17 1} X £257 8 X = £188 16 
By decimals. 

£•854804 X £257-4 X = £188 • 8 
By logarithms. 

Log. -854804..7-931864 

Log. 25;-4.2-410609 

Log. 2340-.3-369216 

5-711689 

Deduct log. 2727 •.3 ■ 4356S5 

Log. 188-8 .2-276004 

After 19 years’ service. 

£0 15 9^ X £257 8 x §||=£1G1 12 0 
By decimals. 

1-790315 X £257-4 x = £161-64 
By logarithms. 

Log. -790315..7-897792 

Log. 257-4.2-410609 

Log. 2340-.3-369216 

'5-677617 

Deduct log. 2945-.3-469085 

Log. 161- 64.2-208532 

After 17 years* service. 

£014 7i X £257 x £138 8 9 

By decimals. 

£•730690 X £-257-4 X |^ = £138-44 
By logaiithins. 

Log. -730690.7-863734 

Log. 2.)7-4.2-410609 

Log. 2340-.3-309216 

5-643559 

Deduct log. 3179*,3-502290 

Log. 138-44...2-141269 
After 15 years' service. 

o*44n 

£0 13 G X £257 8 X „,,5=:£118 11 5 

>j4oJ O 

By decimals. 

£•675564 x £257-4 x |^ = £l]8-57 
By logarithms. 

Log. • 675564..7*829660 

Log. 257-4.2-410609 

Log. 2340-.3-369816 

5.609485 

Deduct log. 3432- ... .3-535547 
Log. 118*57.,.2-073938 


After 20 years^ service. 

£0 16 5J. x £257 8 x ^ = £174 13 7 
By decimals. 

£•821927 X 257-4 X |^ = £174'68 
By logarithms. 

Log. -821927..7-914834 

Log. 257-4 .2-410609 

Log. 2340-.3*369216 

5-694659 

Deduct log. 2834-..,,3-452400 

Log. 174-68 ..2-242259* 

After 18 years’ service, 

£0 15 2}x£ 257 8 X32 = £14!ni.l 
By decimals. 

£•759918 X £257-4 x ~ = £149-57 
By logarithms. 

Log. -759918.7-880756 

Log. 257-4 .2-410609 

Log. 2340-.3-369216 

5-660,581 

Deduct log. 3060-.3-485721 

Log. i4;)*r)7 .2-174860 

After 16 years’ service. 

£0 14 Oi X £257 K X = £128 '2 5 
By decimals. 

£-702587 X £257-4 x “^ = £]jyio 
By logarithms. 

Log. -702587.1-846700 

Log. 257-4 . 2-4 10609 

Log. 2340-.3 369216 

5-62652.5 

Deduct log. 3303 -... 3 ■ 518909 

Log. 128-12-2-107616 

After 14 years’ service. 

£0 12 111 X £257 8 x||=£109 14 7 

, 

By decim.-ils. 

£-649581 X £257-4 x = £109*73 
By logarithms. 

Log. -649581.'1-812646 

Log. 257-4 .2-410609^ 

Log. 2340-.3-369216 

5-592471 

' Deduct log. 3566 •.... 8 • 552181 


Log. 109-73.2-040290 
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After 13 years* service. 

JK) 12 OX A'2r,7 8 x|.V^= i.101 10 0 

o/UJ 

Hy ilecimsils. 

£Hi24597 X £ 257-4 X 3 -^— £101-,04 




By logarithms. 

'Lo^r. •G24y.)7 .l-75)5fi0'2 

Log. 2:^7 4. 2-410fi0!) 

Log. 2340*.3‘3(i{}2lfi 


After 12 years’ service. 

£0 12 OJ X £-257 8 x ^1= £03 19 7 

By decimals. 

2340 

£•000574 X £257-4 X ~ — £93-98 
By logarithms. 


Log. -000574.., 
Log. 257*4.. 
Log. 2340*, 


.1-778505 

.2*410609 

.3*369210 


5*575427 

Deduct log. 3705* ... .3*508788 


5-558390 


Di'duct log. 3849*... .3*585348 


, Log. 101*54....2*000039 

After 11 years’ service. 

a,! 10 

£0 1 1 0^ X £257 8 X = £80 19 7 

Bv di'ciiuals. 

“ ".>10 
t*57747.» X £257*4 x = £80*98 

By logarithms. 

Log * r)7747.).."l • 701552 

Log. 257-4.2*410009 

Log. 23 10*.3*3(."2I0 

5*541377 

Deduct log. 3999*....3*001951 


■ Log. 93‘98.1*973042 

After 10 years’ service. 

O'l fit 

£0 11 1] X £257 8 X =: £80 9 9 
By decimals. 

X f2.'57-4 X 4153 = £80-49 
By logarithms. 

Log. * 5502(i5.......... 1 • 744500 

Log 257*4.2*410009 

Log. 2340*.3*309210 


5*524325 

Deduct log. 4165-....3*018571 


Log. 80*98.. 1*939421) 
After 9 gears' seiiice. 

2 140 

£0 10 8 X £257 8 x nr- = £"^ 

By decimah. 

X*r)33908 X £257-4 x — £74* 19 

liy logai jflinis. 

Log. *51.1908.1*727400 

Log. 257*4.2*410009 

Log. 2310*.J*.109210 


5*507285 

Deduct log 4 117 *.3*035182 


. Log. 7 4-49 . 1*872103 

Al'tei 7 yeais’ service. 

S.'HIO 

£0 9 14ii X £257 8 x = £0.3 10 
By decimals. 

2340 

£-493028 X £257*4 x = £03 80 
B) logarithms. 


^I^'g. *493028. 093395 

'*' Log. 257 4.2-410009 

/ Log 2340-.3*309210 


.5 •473220 • 

Deducting. 4000*.3-008.180 


Log. 80-49 _1*905754 

After S years’ service. 

£0 10 X £257 8 X = £’08 18 !) 
By decimals. 

£- :>l.n7.1 X £257-4 X f' r = £08 !> 4 

By logarithms. 

Log. *513.37.1.T 7104.35 


Log. 257* 4......... 

..2*410009 

Log. 2340*. 

..3*309210 

Deduct log. 4485*.. 

5*490200 
..3*051702 

Log. OH ■94,, 

..! -83849S 

After () } ears’ service. 

".TUI 

£0-'J fi X £257 8 X ,,,, 

= £59 1 

By decimals. 

£• 174042 X £257-4 x 

= £59*05 

By legalitlims. 

Log. *4740 42. 

..1-070305 

Log 2.>7 4. 

..2*410009 

Log. 2340*. 

..3*309210 

Deduct log. 4841 *. 

5-450190 

..3*084935 


Log. 03*80,....1 • 804834 Log. 59*05.1 * 771255 
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After 5 years* service. 


£0 9 14 X £237 8 X ^ = £54 13 
By decimals. 

£•436387 x £257-4 X ^ = £54-65 
By logarithms. 

Log. '456.187.r-G59.34f; 

Log. 257*4.2*410609 

Log. 2340*.3'369216 

5*439171 

Deduct log. 5030-.3*701568 

Log. 54*65.1*737603 


After 4 yeara’ service. 

£0 8 9J X £257 8 X = £50 11 8 

By decimals. 

Q'tiO 

£•4,38834 X £257-4 x = £50-585 
By logarithms. 


Log. *438834.1-642360 

Log. 257-4.2^410609 

Log. 2340*.3*369216 


5*422185 

Deduct log. 5226 -.3.718169 


Log. 50*585.1* 704016 


After 3 years* service. 

£0 8 X £257 8 X = £46 16 

By decimals. 

9'iao 

£•421955 X £257-4 X tZ = £46*80 

543U 

By logarithms. 


Log. *421955....1*625260 

Log. 257*4.2*410609 


Log. 2340*.3*369216 

5*405085 

Deduct log. 5430*.3*734800 

Log. 4^80...!.1*670285 


After 2 years’ service. 

2:i4o 

£0 8 li X £-257 8 x ^ = £13 6 4 
By decimals. 

231(1 

i-*40372G X £257*4 x 

Dy logarithms. 


Log. *405726.1*608230 

Log. 257*1.2*4106(19 


Log. 2340*.3*369216 

5*388055 

Deduct log. 5642*..3 75J1M 

Log. 43-32.1*636622 


After 1 year’s service. 

Qf-un 

£0 7 9J X £257 8 x = £40 1 8 

By decimal^’. 

2*110 

£•390121 X £257*4 XHb:: = £40*085 

0 ou 2 

By logarithms. 


Log. *390121.1*591200 

Log. 257*4.2*410609 

Log. 2J40'.3*369216 


5*371025 

Deduct log. 5862*.3*768046 


Log. 40 085.1*602979 


On enteiing the Service. 


£0 7 6 X £257 8X5S = £37 2 0 
By decimals. 

£•375117 X £2.57*4 X^ = £37*10 
By logarithms. 

Log, *375117.1-574166 

Log. 257*4.2*410609 

Log, 2340*.3*369216 

5*353991 

Deduct log. 6090- .3*781617 

37*10 .1*569374 


II. Present Value of Increased Pay. 

The calculations of the present values of the increased pay of 2d. a-day,^ 
3/. 0*. 10c/. per annum, for !>4 }ears'service, proceed upon the principle - 
laid down in Appendix II., page 172; only, that for the purpose of facili¬ 
tating our operations, we have made the calculations by decimals. Tli^; 
values are as follows 
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After 24 years’service. 

After 23 years’ service. 

• There being but one year of the in¬ 
creased pay to run, the value will be 

There being two years of the increased 
pay to run, the value of these are 

OQiO 

£•961533 X £3*0416 X^, or 

gjoi 

£•961*538 x|^=: £-92537 

£2. 16s. 4r/., value required. 

2340 

£•921556 X 2^ = £-85647 

• 

£1-78184 


and £1*78184 x£*3*0416=£5 8 
value required. 


After 22 years* service. 

There being then three years of the 
iiicieased pay to run, the values of these 


After 21 years’ service- 

Tliere being then four years of the 
increased }>ay to run, the values of these 


£•961538 X = £• 92361 
21‘U 

•92433Gx~^= *83653 
•888996 x^^^- *79277 


£2-57493 

anil £2 •57493 X £3-0416 == £7-832 
or £7. 16». 7^df value required. 


2G91 

£-961538 X ^ = £-9252 
•924556 X^= -8564 

24.‘ll 

•888996 *7925 

*>•*/ 

* 2340 

•854804 X;^=: -7335 


£3-3076 


and£3v3()76,x £3-0J16 * £10*06 
or £10. Is. value required. 


After 20 year^’ service. 

Theie being then five years of the 
iiuToased pay to run, the values of these 


•02455f, X 111 = -^85001 
. -888996 X II = -79237 

^■894804 X II = -73326 

■821927 X 11= -97865 


£3-98553 

-^ianil £3-98553 X £3-0416 = £12-122 
' or£r2. 2s. 6^1., value required. 


After 19 years' service. 

There being then six years of the 
increased pay to run, the values of these 


£-901538 X H = £-92528 
■924550 X II = -85612 
•888996 X 2^ = • -79210 
•851804 x11 = -73312 
•821927 X ~ = -67846 
•790315 x^= *62793 


• £4*61303 

and £1*61303 X £3-0416 = £14*031 
or £14. Otf. 7(/., value required. 

N 
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After 18 year&’ service. 

There being then 7 years of the iii- 
ereased pay to lun, the values of these 

are 

£•961538 X jj;;;-- = £• 92539 
•921556 X 3,^,jj= -85626 
•888')!»r> Xr®^= ■70225 

kHHiO 

2r>2i 

•85480-J X^= • 7X100 

3lfb0 

■821027 X “u", = -67848 

X3^= *«2785 
•759918 -58110 

oOuU 

i‘5 1943;5 

and C‘5-10133 X £3*0410 =r- X’15*79!l, 
or £15. 16#,, value required. 


After 17 years* service. 


There being then 8 years of the in¬ 
creased pay to run, the values of these 
aie 



£•961538 X 
•924550 X 


30f0 

3179 

2945 

3179 


•888996 



2727 

•854804 X^ 


821927 X 


2r.24 

3179 


■790315 

•759918 


252G 

3 I 79 

2431 

3179 


730690 X — 

31 / 9 


£•92553 

•85650 


•79253 
•73323 
■07843 . 

•02797 
•58110 


•53785 


£5'73314 

and £3-0410 x £5’73314 = C17'438 
or £17. 8#. 9c?, 


After 10 years’ service. 


There being then 9 ycai^ of the in¬ 
creased pay to run, the values of these 
are 


£•961538 X = £-92543 
•924556 iC |^=s -85634 
•8“X3:ij.= -79264 

xf^;= •73;m 


•790315 X II 

xH 

•730690 X 


•67858 

•02784 

•58114 

•53778 


•702587 X 


234(» 
3303 ^ 


•49775 


£6*23093 

and £.3-0410 X £0-2.3093 — £18-952, 
or £18. 19f. 0^<^., value required. 


After 15 years’ service. 

Theie being then 10 years of the in¬ 
creased pay to run, the values of these 
are 


£•901538 X £-92538 

• 924556 X = -85640 

o4oli 

1 

• 888996 X II = ■ 79263 

• 854804 X = •73350 

■821027 x ;^- -67870 
•790315 X -02796 

2G24 

•759918 X|;^= -58100 

•730690 X = -53780 

J432 

•702587 X 11= -49767 

2^140 

•G75564 X *40000 


£0 09104 

and £3*04l(i X £0 09164 = £20-349, 
or £20. 7a. value required. 


Aftoi* 14 years* service. 

There being then 11 years of the increased pay to run, the calculations in Appendix 
No. 11., page 172, show this value to be £7. 2#. 6f/. for an annuity of £1.; conse^ ' 
quently for an annuity of £3. 0#. lOrf., it'will be £7. 2s, (jd. X £3. 0#. 10c/., or 
£21. 13#. 2id,^ 
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There is then one year to elapse before the annuity commences, and we have just 
shown it to be viorlh, at its cornmencement, £‘ 21 . 13^. %\d, \ consequently that sum 
multiplu'd by ]!»s. the sum to which £ 1 . is reduced in consequence of the pay¬ 
ment beiiif,' deferred a year, and iilso multiplied by the chance of a soldier 
'^ving from 33 to 34 years, makes the value required to be £20. 0«, 

^ Proceeding on the same principles, the present value, at the end of 12 years* service, 

becomes £21 13 2^ X £0 18 6 X 10 11 

After 11 years'service it is 21 13 2^ x 0 17 X ^ = 17 3 3 

• After 10years’service it is 21 13 24 X 0 17 l^X 15 17 8 

After ^ 0 years’service it is 13 2^ X 0 IG 5J X 14 14 0 

After 8 years’service it is 21 13 24-X 0 15 Of x 13 12 1 

After 7 years'service it is 21 13 24 X 0 15 2^ X ^^ 5 = 1‘2 H 

After (I years’service it is 21 13 2^ X 0 14 74 x 11 1^ 1 

After 5 years’service it is 21 13 24X 0 14 04 X 5 ^“ ^0 15 8 

356G 

After 4 years’service it is 21 13 2^ X 0 13 0 X *3 1^1 7 

After 3 years* service it is 21 13 24 X 0^12 llj X 5 "^— 4 0 

After 2 years’service it is 21 13 24 X 0 12 6 X 8 10 11 


« .. ..2 ..5(542 

'15G6 

After 1 year’s service it is 21 13 24 X 0 12 04 X 

3566 

On entering the service 21 13 2 t X 0 1> 


= 7 18 2 


= 76 


Wc have judged it unnecessary to enter further into the minutiso of these 
calculations as to the present value of the increased pay after 14 years' ser¬ 
vice, the princijiles on which they depend being exactly the same as those 
eiiijiloyi'd in calculating the present values of pensions in the preceding 

paycb. 

It will be observed thiil our calculations do not take into view the possihi- 
lil y of the soldier being disbanded before the period of tos service entitles 
him lo pension; Imtwilli our present reduced establishment, this is not 
likely to be nil event of very frequent occurrence; and it is obviously impos- 
sildt' for human ingeiiiuly to frame calculations so as to embrace every pos¬ 
sible contingency. 

» In oui* calculations we have also taken no notice of the decrements caused 


hy desertion, or purchased discharges, which tend to lower the present valu(! 
of the soldier’s pension. Nor, on the lather hand, has an addition been made 
to flliis \uliie, for the probability of the soldier acquiring it before his 25 years’ 


service, on account of disabilities, nor for a higher rate of pension, in some 
caso.s, in consequence of promotion. It being supposed that, on a rough 
cftlculation, being all that is aimed at, at present these will pretty nearly 
counlerhalance each other. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

No. II. 

We have this month the satisfaction of presenting to our readers thei» 
first portion of a narrative, which comprehends not only some striking 
historical details, but a good deal of stirring adventure. The original 
is contained in a series of letters addressed by the author to his sifter, 
with which we have taken no other liberty than here and there to alter 
an expression, and to omit the customary head and tail jneces of epis¬ 
tolary communications. We do not know whether there be any 
members of the old 7lBt Regiment now alive, but if there be, the 
name of the writer, which we are requested to conceal, will be no secret 
to them. For ourselves we lament that any restrictions in this respect 
should be imposed on us, where none, we are quite sure, can be neces¬ 
sary. But all men have their prejudices. 


On the 21st of April, 1776, the Frazer Highlanders—then numbered 
as the 71st regiment of the line—embarked at Greenock on board of a 
fleet destined for North America. The Battle of Bunker’s Hill having 
been by this time fought, and the last hope of an amicable arrange¬ 
ment between the mother country and tlic colonics laid aside, it 
was deemed advisable, by those at the head of aflairs, to send over 
without delay as large a force as possible ; and as there were but 
few old corps disposable for service, even regiments which, like our 
own, had mA yet completed their first drill, were directed to hold 
themselves in readiness. I had then the honour to rank as a lieutenant 
in the 7 let, having, like most of my brother oflieers, raised men for my 
commission; and am, thcrelore, enabled to speak with confidence both 
as to the condition of the regiment and tlic temjx’r and feelings of the 
men composing it. The latter were excellent, nothing, indeed, could be 
superior; for the recruits, having been collected chiefly from tlie lands 
of tJieir chief, were, with few exceptions, young,'able-bodied, and full of 
attachment to ^ir superiors, whom, for the most part, they followed 
from motives of^ereditary affection. But the former was, according to 
liie criterion of the Horse Guards, bad enough. As a battalion, indeed, 
v\e knew nothing. Not only were we ignorant of the most common 
field-movements, but the very manual and platoon exercise was strange 
to UB ; yet we obeyed the order of embarkation with the highest satis¬ 
faction, and looked forward to what might rise out of it without a 
shadow of distrust. 

For some time after clearing tlie Frith of Clyde no occurrence befel 
worthy of being recorded. A Targe convoy always moves slowly; and 
as our fleet consisted of upwards of a hundred sail, including store-ships, 
transports, and a due allotment of men-of-war, we made no exception to 
the general rule. Nevertheless both officers and soldiers turned even 
delay to good account, and bore it with philosophic equanimity. The 
greater portion of every fine day was devoted to giving the men some 
knowledge of such portions of their duty as could be explained to them 
on board of ship. In the first place tltey were trained to obey the word 
of command when uttered in English—a language of wliich, when 
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they first joined, they knew nothing. Jn the next place, they were 
taught to face, and wheel, and even to march, to handle their arms with 
gracefulness, and to fire ; while occasionally an attempt was made to 
deploy from such a column as the narrow quarter-deck of a transport 
^would admit of, into such a line as was compatible with a rolling sea. 
I must confess that the result of the latter manoeuvre was generally to 
set both men and officers laughing, and that, after repeated trials, it was 
laid aside. 

We had accomplislied, according to the skipper’s reckoning, the 
better half of our voyage, when the heavens became black with clouds, 
iind a furious storm set in. How it fared with other vessels we could 
not tell, for we were driven before the wind with a rapidity which 
caused us from hour to hour dilate on foundering, till every trace 
of convoy and partners was lost. The misery which we endured during 
the continuance of that gale 1 shall never forget. Indifferently ])rovi- 
ftoned at the best, and crowded even in fine weather, our condition 
throughout three days and nights, of closed hatches and cold stoves, 
ftiay be imagined but canriot be described. At last, however, the 
fury of the elements became exhausted; and llie heavy rolling swell 
which always succeeds a tempest wore itself out; so that the men 
began again to emerge, like ghosts out of their graves, from between 
decks. But such a change in their aj)pearance! Palo, filthy, and 
sick with long confinement and the motion of the vessel, their mothers 
would have scarcely recognised the fine young Highlanders whom they 
had brought into the world ; nor were the youths themselves by any 
means disposed to think that, in ushering them into a state of so nuicli 
trouble and annoyance, their mothers had done right. But the 
sorrows of a recruit arc seldom very deep sqpted. A few fine days 
brought back their accustomed light-heartedness, and the bagpipe, 
tliougli blown by a half-starved piper, soon put metal again into the 
heels of many a half-starved dancer. 

We were now alone in the middle of the Atlantic. Of the fleet not a 
vestige could be descried, and as far as the eye could reach over the 
wide ocean, there appeared nothing like a sail between us and the 
horizon. No apprehensions, were, however, excited by that circum¬ 
stance, for, excejit with the colonien, England was not yet at war; and 
even America could be said to be rather in a state of commotion than of 
open rebellion. Still when, on tlie second day, after the return of fair 
weather, a vessel hove in sight, our commanding officer considered it 
prudent to load the four pieces which encumbered our deck, and to fill 
the men’s pouches with musket ammunition. This done, we held our 
course, and as they still edged tow^trds us, the lapse of two hours or 
something more brought us within eye-shot of each other. She proved to 
be one of our late consoits, filled, like our own ship, with a delach- 
ipent of troops. Our greetings, so soon as a communication was 
rstablishcd, were cordial enough. Something like a consultation like¬ 
wise was lield between the senior officers in each vessel, as to the course 
wliich it would be judicious to follow ;^nd they agreed that they could 
not do better than bear up for Boston, that being tlie port to which, 
when we quitted Greenock, the expedition was understood to be directed. 

Time passed, and on the 16th of June, almost two rnontlw from the 
date of our embarkation on the Clyde, the look-out seamen, from the 
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Tnast-head, greeted our ears with the joyful tidings of land on the lar¬ 
board bow. Every soldier who has been long pent up on board of sln'p 
knows with what delight such an announcement is received. We strain 
our eyes in the direction pointed out, and if there be nothing else to 
reward the exertion, we fancy in every cloud, or even jn the line of the 
horizon itself, that we behold the forms of a coast. And as the sliiji 
moves on, and the land breeze meets us, we perceive, or persuade our¬ 
selves that we perceive, perfumes, in comparison with which all^ the 
odours of Arabia would be, under other circumstances, counted tame. 
Nor, in minor matters, are there many grievances more vexatious, than 
that the night should close in without giving to persons so circum¬ 
stanced a full prospect of the shores t(^t which their wishes pant. On 
the present occasion, however, we ha^ not to complain on that score, 
for the breeze, though light, was favourable ; and boro along, if not 
as rapidly as our impatience desired, yet, as the event ])rove(l, too much 
so for our ultimate satisfaction. 

The shores of North America are, in almost all directions, singularly 
low and uninteresting, and llie point towards wliich we were steering 
differed little in this respect from other ])ortions of coast; for the land 
hung for some time cloud-likc over the water, and vvlien it did assume 
a definite form, it was that of low sand-hills loosely covered with 
pines. This, however, gradually changed its character, till Cape Cod, 
with its sharp promontory, had been left behind ; after whicli the rocks 
and islets, which lie scattered in beautiful disorder through Boston Bay, 
rose one by one into view. By-and-by Ijong Island pushed itself 
forward, like an advanced guard to the town, which covered, in a some¬ 
what straggling manner, the tongue of a })eninsula; and, finally, we 
found ourselvei^under a dying breeze, and with a tide running strongly 
against us, in the centre of Nantucket Koads. There, at the distance 
of three quarters of a mile from a redoubt or battery that protected 
the island, we cast anchor; happy in the assurance that ere iour-and- 
twenty hours should have run their course, we should be snugly settled 
beside our comrades on terra firma. 

It had been remarked by some of us, while the vessel held her course, 
not without surprise, that matters were not altogether in the condition 
which we had expected to witness in such a place as Boston Bay. No 
light cruisers had met us as we approached the Cape, nor, as far as we 
could discern, were there any symptoms of a fleet either in the inner or 
the outer harbour. When we looked again to the telegraph station, we 
could discover no movement indicating the vigilance of those who kept 
it, or denoting that a strange sail was in sight. The might of the bat¬ 
tery also slumbered, and our ensign received no salute. This was 
curious enougli, for the customs of the Service required that, in time of 
war, no vessel should cast anchor in a British roadstead till her name' 
should have been made known, and the object of her coming notified. 
Still we could not doubt that we were in a British roadstead, nor were 
plausible answers wanting, as often as any, more curious Ilian the rest, 
ventured to ask why so unsatisfactory a course should have been pur¬ 
sued. But our anxiety, if such it may be called, was not destined to be 
of very long continuance. Our saPs were clewed up; our anchor* 
plunged heavily into the water ; the cable was veered out, and the vessel 
swung head to the tide,—when a solution to such misgivings as might 
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yet linger in the minds of the most incredulous vras not very agreeably 
• afforded. 

The men were clustering in the forecastle, and the officers leaning 
over the taffrail, with glasses turned towards the town, when a flash from 
4he battery on the island, followed by an instantaneous report, caused 
ms to look up. We had scarce done so, when a ball, after touching 
*-the water once or twice in its course, buried itself in a swell of the sea, 
just under our stem. We stared with astonishment one upon another, 
for ‘the signal—if such it was—had been very awkwardly managed; 
but ere a word had been exchanged, another and another gun was fired, 
Uie sliots from which passed some ahead, some far over, and one right 
through the shrouds, so as to cut away several of the ratlins. “ This 
18 a rough 'i;gception,” said our commanding officer ; “ and devil take 
me if I don’t see into it.*' The sentence, however, was as yet incom¬ 
plete, when the whole mystery received its solution, “ By G—d,*' ex- 
cTaimed the skipper, “ that is no union jack,’*—and no union jack was 
It, sure enough. The thirteen stripes with the thirteen stars ornamented 
the flag-staff—a piece of coarse buntin having been slowly run up while 
the cannon were firing; and we were taught to our sorrow that we had 
laid ourselves in a position which admirably suited us to act as a mark 
for the inexperienced of the enemy's gunners to practise upon. 

Thick and fast came now the rebel shot, against which we had nothing 
ill the world to oppose; for our miserable 4-pounder3 were too light 
to make an impression even on a fieldwork, and our distance from the shore 
was too great to permit of musketry being made available. Neither were 
our chances of escape at all satisfactory. The breeze had died wholly 
away, so that our sails, had we hoisted them, would have.lmnguseless as 
gossamer-webs from the masts; while the run pf the tide gave us the 
comfortable assurance that, in the event of our cable being cut, we should 
be carried directly ashore, under the very muzzles of the gunfe which 
now played upon us. To lie, on the other hand, where we were, was to 
become consenting parties to our own destruction ; for, having got the 
range, the Yankees struck us either in the hull or rigging, at almost 
every discharge. Under such circumstances, the commandant gave orders 
that the cable should be cut, and the chances taken (and desperate indeed 
they were,) that the skip might drift round the point, and so escape 
into the open sea; but no such good fortune attended us. We drifted, 
It is true, so soon as the cable parted, but it was not to a place of safety; 
for there were numerous sand-banks in the channel, and on one of 
'these v\e struck. If our plight had been evil before, it was now a 
thoufcand times worse. We lay exposed to the enemy’s battery ; and 
mgrcilesb was the accuracy with wliich the people who manned it took 
advantage of our untoward situation. 

As yet very few lives had been lost. Repeatedly the ship was hulled, 
and our mainmast, severely wounded in two piaces, threatened, should a 
third shot take effect, to go by the board; yet only thice men had fallen, 
of whom one was a sailor. Though galled and annoyed, therefore, we 
did not think of surrendering; when,# suddenly, a numerous flotilla, 
consisting of schooners, launches, and row-boats of the most formidable 
' size, put off from the town. Onwards they came, and our glasses, soon 
made us aware that they were all crowded with men; nor did many 
minutes elapse ere ample proof was given that 'most of the craft had 
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cannon. They took up a position in line exactly abaft our beam; and 
'while the shore battery raked us from stem to stern, they poured whole , 
volleys of round and grape across our quarter. Our commandant, so 
far from giving way under this accumulation of evils, seemed to take 
courage from it. He caused the ship's guns to be traversed aft, an{l 
answered the enemy’s salute with admirable spirit, though, as the 
event proved, to but little purpose. But such a combat could not long be 
maintained. Seeing that our lire produced no visible effect, and perceiving 
that his men began to fall fast around him; warned also by the skipper, 
that the transport was bo riddled as to render it impossible for lior to 
float after the tide should have turned. Colonel Campbell reluctantly 
gave the word to strike ; and our flag, which had hitherto floated both 
at the peak and from the mainmast head, was, with inexpressible mortifi¬ 
cation, hauled down. We shrugged up our shoulders as'' we gazed on 
one another, and felt that we were prisoners. 

1 cannot pretend to describe wbal were my own sensations, far less 
the sensations of others, after this humiliating ceremony was gone 
through. Had we suffered our present fate, under almost any otllfer 
circumstances; had we been taken in the field, or fallen with some 
town or fort, there would have been this at least to console us, that to 
such a destiny all soldiers arc liable, and that all ought to be prepared for 
it. But to run, as it were, with eyes open, into the lion’s mouth ; to 
be taken through our own negligence, or rather through the negligence 
of those whose duty it w4s to have provided against the possible occur¬ 
rence of such a misfortune; and, above all, to become captives at the 
very outset of our career, ere an opportunity had been afl'orded of striking 
one blow for freedom; these were reflections which brought with them 
no comfort. We hun^ down our heads, like men who had disgraced 
themselves; though we were all conscious that nothing had liap- 
pened which either courage or skill could have averted, even that consi- 
deration went for nothing under the painful excitement of the moment. 

Our flag was lowered, yet even the poor recompense of an immediate 
exemption from personal danger was not afforded. AVhether the smoke 
which, in a dead calm, rolled off heavily from the ship, obscured us, or 
whether, as in the bitterness of our chagrin, we were inclined to believe, 
the enemy saw, without regarding, our condition, I cannot tell; but 
for several minutes after all opposition on our part had ceased, they 
continued their fire. Shot after shot struck us, till there arose at last a 
wild cry, in which all ranks participated, that it would be better to 
perish like men, with arms in our hands, than thus stand idiy to be mowed 
down by those who seemed determined to give no quarter. “ Out \^ith 
the boats! ” was now heard from various quarters. The island is not 
far off: let us make a dash at the^ battery ; and if we cannot carr^ it, 
let us at all events sell our lives as dearly as we can." But the utter 
hopelessness of such an attempt did not escape Colonel Campbell's con¬ 
sideration. He therefore exerted himself to soothe his irritated followers, 
and sending most of them below, continued himself to walk the deck 
with the utmost composure. 

When a fortress or a ship surrenders, it is in accordance with the 
laws of war, that all the arms, stores, and military implements contained 
in it, shall be handed over, exactly as 'they are, to the conquerors. Of 
thii^ lv^ wjere well aware; nor, when we hauled down our flag, was there 
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the slightest intention on the part of any one on board to contravene the 
custom. But furious, at what they regarded as a wanton disregard of 
the dictates of humanity, our soldiers no sooner found themselves below, 
than they ran to tlie arm-racks. In five minutes there was not a musket 
there of which the stock was not broken across. The belts, cartouch- 
boxes, and bayonets likewise were caught up, and all, together with the 
,fragments of the firelocks, were cast into the sea. 

Had Colonel Campbell been aware of what was going on, he would 
have doubtless put a stop to it; for he was a strict disciplinarian as 
well as a man of rigid honour; but the work of destruction went for- 
\iard so rapidly, that long ere a whisper reached him there remained 
nothing further to be done. When, however, the enraged soldiers 
made a fh^^ment to throw tfto' cannon likewise overboard, lie with¬ 
stood tliem ; nor would he permit a particle of the spare ammunition in 
store to be injured. But his fair dealing in this instance was wasted : 
he saved the ship’s guns, it is true, but he did not succeed in creating a 
belief among the Americans that he was not a parly to the destruction 
of the men’s muskets. 

The enemy had continued their cannonade about a quarter of an hour, 
and several of our comrades had fallen under it, when they seemed to 
have discovered all at once, that our colours were not flying. The 
firing accordingly ceased ; and a boat pushing ahead of their line, 
approached within hail to demand whether had surrendered. We 
replied of course in llie afTirmative ; upon which a signal was liung out 
for the flotilla to advance. The whole moved forward till they sur¬ 
rounded us on all hands, and sending their boarders over the chains, 
our decks were crowded witfi people, whose dress and language equally 
gave proof that they belonged to no regular service, nav^l or military. 
Such a cut-tliroat looking crew never indeed came together, except 
under tlie bloody flag of some fierce rover. There were landsmen in 
round frocks, with c.'irving-knives stuck by their sides in place of dag¬ 
gers; there were militia men in all manner of dresses, armed with 
long duck-guns ; and there were seamen—liardy and brave I do not 
doubt—but as ferocious in their bearing as if piracy were their profes¬ 
sion, and life and death matters of no importance where interest came 
in the way. The latter were chiefly equipped with pistols and cutlasses, 
which they brandished with an air of insolent triumph, as uncalled for 
as it was unbecoming. 

Upon the scene which followed T gladly drew a veil, for it was such 
as 1 cannot think of without disgust. Irritated by the destruction of 
our arms, and indignant at what they were pleased to term our pre- 
suim>tion in resisting a force so suj*exior, tlie miscreants forgot what 
’ w'as due, not so much to us as to themselves. They loaded us with 
scorn and insults,—stripped us of every valuable,—threatened to tie 
up^ the officers to the gratings,—and beat the men with the flats of 
their swords: indeed, in more than one instance it occurred that the 
edge of the cutlass was used, and that severe, if not dangerous wounds, 
were inflicted. Finally, they drove us, liiic a herd of oxen, on board 
of their small craft, and sent us, without a single article of baggage, to 
. be towed in the schooners into Boston. This clone, they j)lundered the 
transport of everything containefi in it, whether of public property or 
belonging to individuals ; and finding on examination that it would not 
float, they summed up all by setting it on fire. 
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As there was a strong tide against us, and the schooners overloaded 
With heavy cannon went much by the head, our progress towards the 
landing place proved slow; indeed the sun had set some time ere we 
gained the extreme edge of the Long Wharf, To say the truth, we 
experienced little mortification at the circumstance. Though not 
without curiosity as to the appearance of a town in which we had 
anticipated a very different reception, we were content to postpone its 
gratification, rather than become in open day, objects of impertinent 
remark to the rabble, who, we could not doubt, were assembled to greet 
us. Nor were we deceived in this expectation. The whole extent of 
the wharf was crowded with men, women, and children, all on foot to 
witness tlie arrival of the British prj^soners, and all anxious to testify 
by their bootings and yells, how cordial was the abhorre iSe in whick 
they held us. Through that crowd we were marclied, our guards, as 
it appeared to us, being more anxious to cxliibit the trophies of their 
own valour, than to protect the captives from insult; and having 
passed several streets, some of them tolerably capacious, we arrived 
ere long at a massy building which we were given to understand was 
the common jail. Into it the officers were thrust; while the men 
were moved off to a meeting-house hard by, where, under the close 
surveillance of a military guard, they passed the niglit. 

People circumstanced as we then were, are not generally inclined 
to indulge much in conversation; though there were four of us 
together, the tenants of one small apartment, little of the spirit of com¬ 
panionship reigned among us. If our feelings were not precisely the 
same, there was nothing in the manner of one which contrasted in a 
remarkable degree with that of another. AVhen we spoke at all it 
was in brief iJentencds,—from which all that could he gathered was, 
tiiat we were equally miserable,—and even the important question, 
though occasionally broached—namely, how it behoved us to act 
relative to our parole, received that night slender consideration. It is 
worthy of remark that our captors took no pains to lighten our sorrows, 
or to reconcile us to our fate. Wc saw no one from the moment, of 
our incarceration except the jailer, and neither supper nor beds were 
offered to us. 

In this comfortless manner the night wore away, what little sleep 
any of us obtained being snatched upon the bare boards; but the 
morrow brought with it a change of circumstances considerably for the 
better. As if ashamed of the conduct of liis subalterns, Colonel Thomas 
Crofts, the Governor of the pjace, sent his Aide-de-camjj to assure 
us, that nothing but the lateness of the hour at which wc arrived would 
have induced him to permit our being lodged in prison even for a 
single niglit; and that he was now ready either to release us on the 
customary terms, or to transfer us to a more commodious as well as 
respectable place of safe-keeping. Wc were at tlie same time invited 
to become bis guests at breakfast; and offered every accommodation 
in the way of money and ajiparel of which we might stand in need. 
Now, as ours was not a situdtion in which it would have been prudent 
to indulge anything like bad humour, we agreed to gulp, as well as we 
could, the treatment of the past night.; and followed without hesitation"^ 
his well-bred messenger to the Governor's quarters. But the subject of 
parole required further consideration, and both the Aide-de-camp and 
his too considerate to insitt on a hasty determination. 
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The kind of reception which met us on our first arrival in Boston, 
liad been such as to impress us with an unfavourable opinion of the 
American character: the behaviour of Colonel Crofts and of tlie gentle¬ 
man attached to his household went far to remove it. The former 
was not only hospitable and kind, but thoroughly well-bred. He 
apologized for the rudeness to which wc had been subjected, and 
accounted for it by explaining, that we had fallen into the hands of 
])rivateerbmen and other desperadoes, over whom his control was much 
more nominal than real. He hinted, indeed, that the breaking of the 
arms by our men was not quite fair, though lie at once gave credit to 
oftr assertion that the officers had no hand in it; and he wound up all 
by ulludin^l^o the benefit whicli^the Republican cause had obtained, by 
klic removaTSfrum among its enemies, of so many gallant soldiers. In 
;i word, he exerted himself so much to purpose, and made himself so 
ai^reeablc, that whatever reserve it liad been our purpose to maintain 
giadualiy mellcd away ; and we were, before the conclusion ol the 
inyiil, as conijjlctely at our ease, as if our acquaintance liad been ot a 
year’s irtanding. 

Among other topics of conversation it was natural that allusion 
should be made to the circumstances which led to our capture. We 
learned that C^^neral Howe, unable to maintain himself in Boston, had 
withdrawn so long ago as tlie preceding April, He had, however, 
stationed a cruiser in Nantucket Sound in onier that stragglers Irom 
Ttiiglaiid and elsewhere might nut run into danger. But the cruiser, 
overpowered by the fire ol the same battery which liad done us so 
much damage, had been forced oil the coast only three days previous 
to our arrival; and as we unfortunately came up ere another had 
come to relieve her, we ran head foremost iiittf the toils. This was 
but i)Oor consolation to us; neither were we made hapjiy by the nar¬ 
rative which the Governor gave, of the views, both political and 
military, which marked the opening of the contest. Nevertheless we 
all felt, from the tone assumed by our host, that he spoke it out of no 
unworthy disposition to annoy. Whatever our sentiments might be 
in reference to others, towards himself our respect was undiminisJied. 

All this was as it was meant to be, and the Governor, seeing that he 
had made an impression, which was certainly not diminished by an 
ofl'er to find out, and to restore our private baggage, proceeded to 
speak on the subject of our future treatment, “ It can be a matter of 
no moment to me,’* said he, “whether you avail yourselves of the 
indulgence of parole or not; for we have many depdts in which you 
can be safely kept: but for your own sakes 1 earnestly advise that the 
• oiTe* be not refused. Consider that foxx are at least two hundred miles 
from the nearest British post,—that of your recapture by force of arms 
there is not the most distant probability,—and that if you determine on 
keeping yourselves in a condition to attempt an escape whenever an 
opportunity shall offer,—you will lay me under the disagreeable neces¬ 
sity of treating you with a degree of restraint which I should be very 
unwilling to apply. No doubt it is mortifying t6 find your professional 
career cut short, just as tlie prospect of gathering laurels had opened ; 
hut the evil, is without remedy, a»d a wise man always bends to events 
which he finds himself unable to control.’* 

There was so much truth in these remarks, that, m spite ot a half- 
formed determination to the contrary, we agreed to be guided Jiy them. 
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We gave our word of honour that we would not attempt to pass beyond 
a certain distance out of Boston, till the privilege of parole should be 
withdrawn, or an exchange of prisoners effected ; and we became^ in 
consequence, as much masters of our own time as was consistent with 
a moderate degree of surveillance. Besides, the kindness of Colonel 
Crofts did not end here: he caused excellent quarters to be assigned 
to us in the houses of certain families who were suspected of a lean¬ 
ing in favour of the royal cause; and he issued orders that our wants 
should be duly attended to, and the utmost respect paid to our persons. 
Here then, we were, prisoners at large, in a town famous, above all in the 
New World, for its hostility to the English, yet well treated both by Uie 
civil and military authorities ; and with a fair prospect of spending our 
days among them till a war, just begun, should be brougl^/one way or 
another, to its close. 

Of the manner in which my days were spent during many weeks of 
cornj)uIsory inaction, I kept no record. A captive among entire stran¬ 
gers, to whose habits and notions I found it impossible to assimilate 
my own, lime rolled over my head as unsatisfactorily as possible ; indeed, 
there were moments when I heartily repented that 1 had been cajoled 
into the acceptance of my parole, and pondered upon the best method of 
having the indulgence withdrawn. But my comrades, on all such occa¬ 
sions, withstood me, while they argued with great justice, tliat the mea¬ 
sure could tend only to alarm the suspicions of the enemy, and of course 
to bring down harsh usage upon the whole body of prisoners. Mean¬ 
while wc found what amusement we could in wandering over the town, 
and visiting the positions of Bunker’s Hill, Breed’s Hill, Dorchester, 
Charleston, and other points rendered memorable as the scene of recent 
operations. Among^ these, nothing struck us more forcibly tlian the 
site of the encampment which the Americans first occupied after the 
skirmish of Lexington. Many huts were yet standing in regular lanes 
or streets which crossed one another alright angles; and it was easy 
to perceive, that the same ingenuity which tliey were in the habit of 
exercising in the construction of their rude dwellings in the woods had 
been applied by the rebel heroes to the formation of their bivouac. 
We were forced to admit, while examining their lines, that in the use 
of the spade and the pickaxe—implements of war not less formidable 
than the musket and the cannon—our men would be no match for an 
enemy so skilful. 

In this manner a whole month wore itself out, and listless indifference 
was beginning to mark the bearing of some, when an event bcfel which 
so far stood us in stead, that it furnished us, for awhile, with a subject 
of conversation. On the 17th of July, the British officers on parole 
received each a card from tlie Governor, requesting the honour“df hib 
attendance at B specified hour on the morrow, in the Town Hal). As 
rumours were already afloat touching the decided step that had been 
taken at Philadelphia, we were not without a suspicion as to the purport 
of this meeting ; and we hesitated for a while, as to the propriety of 
giving the sanction of^our qountenance to a proceeding which we could 
not but regard as traitorous. Curiosity, however, got the better of 
scruples, which, to say the truth, were not very well founded; and it 
was resolved, after a brief consultation, that the invitation ought to be 
accepted. Accordingly, at the hour appointed, w^e set out, arrayed in 
ilic fall dress uniform of our corps, and became witnesses to a spectacle 
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which excited even in us feelings it would not, perhaps, be very easy 
'Jlo be defined. Afl we passed through the town, we found it thronged in 
all quarters with persons of every age, and both sexes. All were in 
their holiday suits, every eye beamed with delight, and every tongue was 
in rapid motion. King-street, Queen-street, and the other streets ad¬ 
joining the Council Chamber, were lined with detachments from two 
.battalions of infantry, tolerably well equipped; while in front of the 
jail, a brigade of artillery was drawn up, the gunners standing by 
their pieces with lighted matches ; nor, to do them justice, was there 
any admixture of insolence in the joy which seemed to animate all 
classes. Whether our lengthened residence among them, and the 
anxiety which we displayed never wantonly to offend their prejudices, 
had securStti^lieir esteem, or wftetlier they considered it beneath the 
Jignity of a grave people standing in a position so critical, to vent their 
s])Icen upon individuals entirely at their mercy, I do not know; but the 
marked respect with which we were treated both by soldiers and civi¬ 
lians could not be misunderstpod. Tlie very crowd opened a lane for 
us ^p to the door of the Hall, and the troops gave us, as we mounted 
the steps, the salute due to officers of our rank. 

On entering the Hall we found it occupied by functionaries, military, 
civil, and ecclesiastical ; among whom the same good humour and ex¬ 
citement prevailed, as among the people out of doors. They received 
us with great frankness and cordiality, and allotted to us such stations 
as enabled us to witness the whole of the ceremony, which was as simple 
as the most republican taste could have desired. Exactly as the cluck 
struck one, Colonel Crofts, who occupied the chair, rose, and silence 
being obtained, read aloud the celebrated Declaration, which announced 
to the world that the tie of allegiance and protection whic|^ had so long 
held Britain and her North American colonies together, was for ever 
separated. This being finished, the gentlemen stood up, and each 
repealing the words as they were spoken by an officer, swore to uphold, 
at the sacrifice of life, the rights of his country, Meanwiiile, the town- 
clerk read from a balcony the Declaration of Independence to the crowd; 
at the close of which, a shout, begun in the Hall, passed like an electric 
spark to the streets, which rang with loud huzzas, the slow and mea¬ 
sured boom of cannon, and the rattle of musketry. The batteries on 
Fort Hill, Dorchester Neck, the Castle, Nantucket, and Long Island, 
each saluted with thirteen guns—the artillery in the town fired thirteen 
rounds, and the infantry, scattered into thirteen divisions, poured forth 
thirteen volleys—all corresponding to the number of States which formed 
the Union, What followed may be described in a few words. There 
was a banquet in the Council Chamber, where all the richer citizens 
^ppSSred—where much wine was drunk, and many appropriate toasts 
given. Large quantities of liquor were distributed among tlie mob, 
whose patriotism of course grew more and in«re warm at every draught; 
and* when night closed in, the darkness was efTectuaily dispelled by a 
general and, what was termed then, a 8})lcndid illumination. I need 
not say that we neither^joined, nor were expected to join, in any of the 
festivities. Having suffidlently gratified our curiosity, we returned to 
our lodgings, and passed the remainder of the evening in a frame of 
mind, such as our humiliating ancf irksome situation might be expected 
to produce. 

\ From the date of this banquet, during many many days, our eystence 
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was like the Caspian—a sea without a tide. It is true, that the itiha^ 
bitants were, after their own fashion, kind and liospitable; and that" 
intelligence of the successes obtained by the Royal arms elsewhere 
excited, from time to time, a faint hope that the war might roll south¬ 
ward, and restore us to freedom. But as week after week, and month 
after month stole by without bringing about the accomplishment of our 
wishes, we learned to feel how just is the observation of the wise man, 

“ that hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” For my own part, I 
became at last so desperate, so thoroughly reckless of consequences to 
myself and others, that 1 cannot tell what mad scheme I might have 
tried, had there not occurred at length a change in our mode of treat¬ 
ment which put us, without any co-operation of ours, on our mettle. It 
was this:— ^ ^ 

The winter of 1776, a season particularly severe in the latitude oi 
Connecticut, liad passed away, and the spring of 1777 was considerably 
advanced, when an officer of the garrison, with whom 1 had formed an 
acquaintance, made his appearance one morning at an unusually early 
hour, in my quarters. It was not difficult to make out, from the embar¬ 
rassment in his manner, that he was the bearer of unpleasant news ; and, 
as a matter of course, my curiosity was sharpened, 1 begged him to 
speak out; assured him, that whatever his message might be, I should 
never think of attributing to him any feeling but that of friendship, and 
declared my willingness to endure any hardships, provided only they 
would assure me of deliverance from the life of horrible monotony which 
I was now leading. My acquaintance seemed to derive great consolation 
from this avowal. “ Then, my dear fellow,*' said he, “ the orders of 
which 1 consider myself unfortunate in being the bearer, will suit your 
fancy to a tittle. 1 am commanded to inform you and your brother 
officers, that your parole is withdrawn, and that you must make ready 
for an immediate march into the interior, where the accommodation 
afforded you will not, 1 am afraid, cause you to think lightly of Boston. 
This is very hard both upon you and us ; but we are not to blame. 
Your chiefs have behaved with the most unjustifiable harshness to such 
of our officers as have fallen into their hands. Washington has remon¬ 
strated to no purpose ; and now he is determined, though sorely against 
his principles, to try the effect of retaliation. In a word, I am sorry to 
tell you that one hour only will be afforded to pack your baggage, at 
the expiration of which you must quit this ])Iace under the care of an 
escort.’* 

1 assured the American officer that 1 not only did not lament my 
fate, but that I rejoiced in it; and having cordially shaken him by tlie 
hand, I ran to inform my friend Captain Menzies, with whom I prin¬ 
cipally lived, and consult with him as to what was beat to be done;' 

For some weeks previous to this announcement, a similarity of feel- 
ing—an uneasiness under/estraint which amounted almost to despera¬ 
tion—had brought Captain Menzies and myself into closer habits of 
intimacy than were kept up by others of our companions in misfor¬ 
tune. Menzies shifted his quarters, indeed, so as to be near me ; and 
many an hour of the night we whiled awmy in concocting plans of 
escape, which as yet we had not found it practicable to realize. We 
had, however, gone so far as to provide ourselves with disguises; with 
sailors’ dresses, rough jackets and trousers, such as were worn by the 

berjmen along the coast, and would therefore, we trusted, some day 
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or another, do us good service. Havresacks also had been procured, 
in which a change of linen and provisions might be stowed away; and, 
above all, we had purchased, with a view of guarding against the worst, 
clasp-knives, with blades six inches in length. As we had repeatedly 
worn our seaman's garb already, we calculated on being able to do so 
now without exciting suspicion ; and we accordingly, under the pretext 
of a desire to save our uniforms, packed them up in our trunks. In 
like manner, under the plea of disinclination to disturb our wardrobe 
on the march, we bestowed one or two light articles in our havresacks; 
and having some loose cash in our pockets, we trusted to the chapter 
of accidents for the purchase of provisions. 

• tljere was a serious difficulty in our way after all: how should we 
manage t 4 icpncq,al from our camrades the resolution which we had 
formed ? an^f we did not conceal it, how could we possibly expect to 
carry it into eflect? As the event proved, Ijowever, we had in this 
case taken fright very unnecessarily; for at the expiration of an hour 
the escort arrived; and we learned, little to our regret, that the men 
were gone no one knew whither, wliile the officers, separated into parties, 
were marched off by separate routes into the interior. 

Our progress out of IJoston partook somewhat of the passion for 
display which characterized the mode of our arrival; that is to say, we 
j)aBsed through the principal streets surrounded by about sixty soldiers, 
and accompanied by not fewer than three officers, one of them a captain. 
Our baggage followed the column in a car, into which eight or ten 
knapsacks were likewise thrown; and we received, as we went along, 
greetings more or less kind from those with whom we had associated. 
]3ut we were scarcely beyond the Neck, ere a new arrangement took 
place, the whole of the escort, excejit half a dozen privates, a serjeant, 
a corporal, and a lieutenant, quitting us, and refurning'to the town. 
We were not sorry for this ; partly because we judged that it would be 
easier to elude nine than sixty pair of eyes ; partly because the captain 
being an old acquaintance, the idea of dealing unfairly by him went 
somewhat against the grain. Not that we should have scrupled, cir- 
(‘umstiinccd as we were, to deceive him if we could ; hut it is better, in 
such cases, to deal with utter strangers, more especially if lliey chance 
to be, as our new commander was, brutes of the first order; for a 
brute of the first order he was. Prying, inquisitive, full of bluster and 
the lowest slang, lie tormented us throughout tlie whole day's march 
with his conversation; which, whether it took the tone of insolent 
superiority, or of pretended commiseration and personal regard, was 
alike distasteful to us. But there is no such thing as rebuking into 
silence your thoroughbred Yankee ; so we kept our temper as well as 
«we4iould, and trudged on without appearing to feel either his compli¬ 
ments or his insults. 

As it was nine o'clock before we started, our march that day carried 
us only to Lexington, a pretty village, built round a large green or 
common, in which were a church, an inn, and a blacksmith’s forge. 
The inn was immediately taken possession of by the lieutenant; who, 
having assigned to us a chamber up stairs, and planted a sentry before 
the door, proceeded to make arrangements with a view to his own com¬ 
fort. We had been struck, as weipursued our march, with the perfect 
familiarity which appeared to exist betw'ecn him and his men ; we were 
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now to learn that a similar line of conduct was expected from us. After 
having been absent a few minutes, he returned, bringing with him the 
Serjeant and corporal, both of whom he informed us, as well as himself, 
intended to favour us with their company at supper. It would have 
been quite useless and very impolitic to decline this arrangement, so we 
met the proposition with a ready acquiescence; and leaving it to the 
officer to order what viands he chose, we made up our minds to bear 
with patience whatever trial of temper might be further inflicted on us. 
The consequence was that an ample supply of coarse food was S])eedily 
furnished, and liquor in proportion, witli a due accompaniment of pipes 
and tobacco following hard upon its heels, wc saw with dismay that 
we were fairly set in for a night of carousing a»id debauchery. ' 

As yet no opportunity had offered of holding even a pri¬ 

vate conversation together; and Menzies and I were iir^consequence* 
without any knowledge of each other’s sentiments; but a glance, as the 
debauch went forward, sufficed to convince me that his thoughts rjin 
in the same channel with niy own. I accordingly ])retended to relax 
from my usual coldness of manner, and took part by degrees in the cuu- 
versation, such as it was, which our companions brought forward. 
Menzies did the same; and the Americans, gratified by what they re¬ 
garded as a compliment to their powers of pleasing, became more and 
more loquacious every minute. Their stories were without number ; 
each being more marvellous than that which j)rcceded it. They ha I 
seen sights and performAl exploits such as no other liuinan being ever 
saw or ever could have performed ; and in exact proportion to our asto- 
' nishnient was the satisfaction which they derived from describing them. 
Neither were they backward in their ])oLalions: tliey drank, they sang, 
they smoked, they boasted; and finding that we kept our temper even 
in the latter base, tbey became extravagant in their protestations of 
personal affection. 

I need not say that, in submitting to all this, wc Inul only one object 
in view—and wc accomplished it. Carefully avoiding ourselves to 
drink, wc plied them with liquor, which, though its operation was slow, 
began at last to take effect. We watched it with intense interest; and 
after witnessing every gradation in the stages of drunkenness—from 
that of the quarrel, to maudlin sentimentality—we were in the end gra¬ 
tified by seeiilg them drop, one by one, on the floor. 

It was now past midnight; and the silence which prevailed elsewhere 
gave notice that the people of the house, and probably the troops on 
duty, were all fast asleep. Scarce venturing, however, to hope that 
success would thus early attend us, we sat perfectly still for several 
minutes, at the expiration of which wc rose softly and buckled on our 
havresacks. This done, Menzies passed on tiptoe towards the 
into the staple of whicli, so as to keep the latch from being lifted, he 
quietly thrust a knife. Meanwhile I stoic to the window, and threw it 
open. The night was as dark as pitch ; so dark indeed, as to render 
fruitless every endeavour to ascertain how far we were from the ground. 
There was not a star in the heavens ; and over the village swept a low 
moaning wind, the sure prelude to a storm. In some respects all this 
was in our favour: the excessive darkness would help to baffle pursuit 
were we fairly in flight, and the wind would probably drown whatever 
noise we might make in descending. But to descend in total ignorance 
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both of the spot which was to receive us and of the position of the 
• sentinels, whom we could not doubt the officer had planted, was what 
we should have hesitated about doing had a less urgent necessity driven 
us on. All considerations of personal inconvenience were, however, 
swallowed up in the dread of losing an opportunity ; so, being nearest 
to the post of danger, I determined first to take the leap, let the conse*- 
. quences be what they might. 

There was a sort of bench or low table in the window recess, upon 
which I prepared to mount; 1 laid my arm heavily upon it, and im¬ 
mediately a broken leg, which 1 had not observed, gave way, and it fell 
with a heavy crash; it fell, too, as bad luck would have it, upon the 
ankle of the lieutenant, who, roused by the force of the blow, sat up 
with a vdHey of oaths, and stafed wildly round him. “ Now then,” 
thoiiglit 1, “all is over: the miscreant cannot fail to observe that the 
window is open, even though he may not see that we are awake ”—for 
we had both sunk into chairs, and laid our heads against the wall, when 
the crash occurred, and to close it would only confirm the suspicion 
which the circumstance must excite. What was to be done ? Instinctively 
my hand grasped my knife—though whether I should have used it or 
not I cannot pretend to say; but before the blade could be drawn, the 
sentinel outside challenged, as if just roused out of a doze. 

Heavens, what were then my feelings ! The joyful prospect, which a 
moment ago danced before my eyes, had vanished ; escape now was 
out of the question ; and, what was worst of alT, such precautions would 
henceforth be taken as to render the occurrence of a second opportunity 
impossible. Yet the event proved that we had laid upon Dame Fortune 
more than she was entitled to carry. So completely were the ofiicer*B 
senses confused, that lie neither saw the open window nor paid the 
slightest regard to the broken table, except by kicking ft aside ; after 
which he muttered an oath or two in answer to the sentry's challenge, 
and stretching himself at full length along the floor, again closed his 
eyes. Once more we breathed, though it was faintly; and having 
paused what we judged to be a sufficient time to permit his slumber 
to be resumed, we returned, with all possible caution, to our former 
occupation. 

1 felt this time tliat we had not a moment to lose ; so I mounted the 
ledge of the window, while Menzies stood close by in readiness to fol¬ 
low. To swing myself at full length by the hands was the work of one 
instant; and the next-—though not without an increased pulsation at 
the heart—I let go my hold. A heap of rubbish received me ^ 1 fell, 
and a part of it giving way under my right foot, 1 became at once 
aware that my ankle had sustained an injury. But we were not in cir- 
•Mmstances which would sanction any one nn paying heed to trifles ; so, 
having ascertained that the limb was not broken, 1 stood till Menzies 
should arrive. He was not tardy in following the example which 1 had 
setT Having ascertained, by the rustling noise, that 1 had reached the 
bottom, he threw himself after me; and falling more equally than I, he 
escaped unhurt. Now then was our flight begun in real earnest. 
The common was traversed, the churclf* left behind, the high road 
abandoned, and we ourselves soon lost in the mazes of the forest. 
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PIRATES AND PIRACY FROM THE EARLIEST AGES- 

No. III.- CONCLUDED. 

TOE FLIBUSTIERS AND BUCCANEERS. 

Hitherto the Freebooters had prosecuted their adventurous schemes 
without a check from the British Cabinet; but in 1671 the Governor 
<)f Jamaica was authorized and instructed to proclaim a general pardon 
and indemnity from prosecution for all piratical offences committed up 
to that time, and to grant thirty-five acres of land to every Buccaneer 
who should quit his evil courses, and apply himsell* to planting*. So 
far this was wise and politic, for Jamaica wanted only a judicious and 
active promotion of culture and commerce to render it'lhe most 
flourishing of the British colonies; and it is worthy of note that, by 
turning a large number of able men from destructive pursuits, the 
elevating that island to opulence was owing to the same outlaws who 
had given our country the possession of it previously. But though 
much good was effected, these measures were made subservient to 
sordid views, for commissions were granted to any pirate that would 
make the required composition of a tenth of the booty for the Crown, 
and a fifteenth for the Governor ; while those who neglected to obtain 
commissions would, of course, in the end, have to make their peace by 
an increased sacrifice. Such scandalous procedure was impatiently 
borne by men who considered that their baptism under the Tropic freed 
them from all obligations anterior to that marine ceremony, and that 
they therefore were absolved from allegiance, and at liberty to go 
“ upon the account,** as they termed buccaneering, whenever tlicy 
pleased. They consequently kept aloof from Jamaica, and joining the 
French Flibusiiers at Tortuga, their plunderings were greater than before. 

Meanwhile the sack of Panama had induced so ardent a passion 
among the Buccaneers for expeditions to the Great South Sea, as to 
make them disregard all difliculties; their ardour surmounted even the 
terrors of Cape Horn, and converted the Isthmus of Darien into a path 
by which they constantly supplied their ships with men. Such practices 
fostered the nautical and military talents of tlie age ; they encouraged 
the spirit of enterprise as well as discovery; they led the way to com¬ 
merce ; and by tlie intelligence, valour, skill, and hardihood displayed 
in them, formed no inconsiderable part of the basis of our naval glory. 
Men of all nations imbibed this fearlessness, but our own countrymen 
and th<^ French were the most distinguished. “A bolder race of men,” 
says the Editor of Exquemelin, certainly never yet appeared on the 
liquid element or dry land; and^^I liope it will be taken neither for an 
affront nor a compliment tO say the English were always the lead?f%* 
and prevailing party among them.** 

Early; n 1680 a party of English Buccaneers, under Captain 
Coxon, resolved upon crossing the Isthmus of Darien; and being too 
ew to attempt Panama, they determined to visit the town of Santa 

* It was ustial among the Bu&aneers to conceal their surnames, and assume a 
toub/tfjuei. Many who became planters entered aUo the pale of matrimony, and on 
ttor marryinj^ took care to have their real names inserted in the contract; a practice 

|mch gave rise to a WestJlndifMi proverb/ A men is not known till he takes a 
wife,* 
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Maria. This party consisted of only three hundred and tliirty-one men, 
^ among whom was the afterwards celebrated seaman William Dampier; 
* but they were joined by some of the native Americans, known as the 
Mosquito Indians, who had acquired a high degree of attachment for 
the English, as avengers of their wrongs upon the Spaniards, The 
party passed over from the Golden Island, landed in the Gulf of 
Darien, and after a march of nine days, plundered Santa Maria, but 
obtained little booty. They rested for three days, then embarked in 
cano.es, and a small bark which was found at anchor before the town, 
for the South Sea, and on the 23d of April appeared in sight 
Panama, forming the first Buccaneer expedition on the western side 
of America. Here three armed SpaMsh ships stood towards them, 
two of which, after a severe contest, nere carried by boarding, and the 
third disgracefully escaped by flight. Various other prizes were taken 
with these very ships; and in less than a week from iheir arrival they 
were blockading tlie grand city of Panama by sea, with a tolerable, 
though small fleet. A series of singular adventures now distinguished 
ihcir navigations along the shores of the southern continent,—they 
were often repulsed with severe loss, and their numbers were reduced 
by frequent dissensions; yet they continued their depredations for two 
years, when the last ship they had left rounded the great Cape, and 
contrived to reach the West Indies, under the command of Captain 
Bartholomew Sharp. 

Whilst the English Buccaneers were thus occupied, the French 
FJibustiers bad carried terror along the shores of the Caribbean Sea, 
and had greatly increased in number. This led to the expedition of the 
daring Van Hoorn, who, in 1683, proceeded against Vera Cruz at the 
head of 1200 men, embarked in ten ships, under himself, Granmont, 
and De Graaf, all commanders of approved skiH'and ^courage. The 
Flibubtiers had information that two large Spanish ships, with cargoes 
of cocoa, were hourly expected at Vera Cruz from the Caraccas, which 
afl’orded them an opportunity of surprising the castle by the following 
expedient. Having put the greater number of their men on board two 
of their largest vessels, the latter hoisted Spanish colours, and affecting 
to be chased by the rest, clapped on all sail, and ran in for the port. 
The inhabitants believed them to be the expected ships; and, as the 
pirates liad managed not to reach the port till after dark, suffered them 
to anchor without molestation. In the middle of the night the Flibus- 
ticrs landed, entered the fort, and before daybreak secured the go¬ 
vernor, and all the soldiers and others capable of making oppoailion. 
The fall of the town followed; and the garrison, together with such 
inhabitants as fell into their hands, were shut up in the churches, at the 
door s of which were placed barrels of gunpowder, guarded by tlie 
invaders witli lighted matches, in order to destroy the whole in case of 
tumult. The work of pillage, in the mean time, proceeded without 
interruption, nothing being left which it was possible or desirable to 
carry away. A proposal was likewise made to the imprisoned people, 
to ransom their lives and freedom for a sum equal to 430,000^.; and to 
enforce compliance, they had been kept without food three days, so 
that several had died. This, whether able or not, they were compelled 
to accede to, half the money being paid immediately, and the other half 
promised in a few days. Suddenly, however, a large armed force 

O 2 
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appeared before the town, and a fleet of seventeen ships from Europe in 
the ofBng; wliicli, though suflicient to intimidate, had no other effect 
on the pirates tlian to induce them to retreat quickly with 1500 slaves, 
as an indemnification for the remaining half of the expected ransom ; 
and they deliberately pushed through the Spanish fleet, which, instead 
of intercepting them, was itself happy to escape from such terrible 
assailants. 

Van Hoorn died shortly after, of a wound received in a quarrel with De 
Graaf. The ship he had commanded, which mounted 50 guns, being 
wholly his own property, was bequeathed by him to Granmont, who, a 
short time before, had lost one of nearly the same force in a gale of 
wind. It IS with this legacy «that Granmont is said, by a Frencn 
writer who boasts of the exploit, to have taken an English vessel of SO 
guns, and to have murdered all the crew, saving only the captain. The 
relation, however, is neither corroborated nor credited, for although the 
English and French Buccaneers did not mix lovingly as comrades, they 
were generally faithful associates in arms. 

The prohibitions enforced by the Governor of Jamaica determined 
numbers of the pirates to seek their desperate fortunes in the South Sea, 
where they would be beyond the control of any established authority. 
English ships fitted “ on the account ” doubled South America; and 
the Isthmus of Darien became a beaten road for lawless adventurers 
from all countries. Yet there was an attempt at form ; for when a 
party of 200 Frenchmen«and 80 Englishmen, under Captain Grognict, 
crossed the Isthmus, they were presented by Captain Davis with a 
prize Spanish ship, the Rosario: in return for which, Grogniet gave 
Davis a commission from a French West Indian Governor to war on the 
Spaniards, he having been furnished with spare ones to fill up and dispose 
of at his own discretion. Such warrants were not much protection in 
the event of their being taken, and there were instances of the Spaniards 
hanging up their Buccaneer prisoners with their commissions about 
their necks ; but as those documents were valid in the ports of other 
powers, they were welcome to men who had otherwise only that autho¬ 
rity which sailors term “ a commission from the Pope.” 

The second irruption of the pirates into the South Sea was in adven¬ 
ture and results somewhat similar to the first, though on a larger scale, 
and distinguished by ships passing round Cape Horn, and then circum¬ 
navigating the globe. In the Bachelor’s Delight there were several 
Buccaneers whose names have since been much noted; and of them. 
Cook, Davis, Dampier, Cowley, Ringrose, and Wafer, shared the perils 
and fatigues of the former expedition. 

Although rumour had announced that a force was fitting out at Lima 
to destroy them, the band under Davis, Swan, and Harris, amounlk-g 
to little more than 2^ men, cruised several weeks iu the Bay of 
Panama, where they arrived in January, 1685; but when these were 
joined by Grogniet, by 180 men who crossed the Isthmus under 
Townley, and by the 264 followers of Picard and Desmarais, they felt 
in full condition to engage anything which could be armed in those 
waters. On the 28th of May^the hostile squadrons met. The Buc¬ 
caneers numbered ten sail of divers-sized vessels, only two of which had 
cannon. The Spanish fleet consisted q^f fourteen sail, six of which were 
provided with cannon, six others with musketry only, and two were 
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fitted up as fire-ships, the whole commanded by an Admiral of some 
address; who, having landed tlie Lima treasure at Lavelia, for safely, 
now stood out to clear the coast of the pirates. An indecisive action 
of two days followed, in which Edward Davis, the Buccaneer Commo¬ 
dore, was so ill-supported as to be obliged to forego his intention of 
capturing or destroying the Spanish flag-ship, which, with her com¬ 
panions, consequently regained the anchorage before Panama. This 
occasioned serious discontent among the rovers. The English consi¬ 
dered the French had deserted them in the hour of need, and the latter 
accused the former of arrogance and impiety towards the Catholic 
religion; but the writers on both sides acknowledge that Davis acted 
with exemplary valour and judgment. One effect followed the combat; 
the Dons, having measured their strength, declined further fight, and 
the Buccaneers proceeded to their work of pillage and conflagration 
unmolested. 

The whole western coast of America, from Cape Horn to California, 
was now held in terror; and many severe conflicts, by sea and land, 
attested the determination of the invaders, and the sufferings of the 
invaded. Nor did the Buccaneers escape without serious losses. 
(’a]itain Swan had 54 Englishmen and 9 blacks killed and mutilated in 
an ambuscade; and many of their best commanders and officers were 
slain or mortally wounded in battle. But the most vexatious loss 
whicli they endured was in June, 1686, whex\they surprised the town of 
Lavclia {La ViUa?)^ at which place the treasure from the Lima ships 
liad been landed, for its transit into Panama; a measure which had, 
tlirougli the indolence of the proprietors, been neglected. Much of 
the bullion was secreted in the woods, but violent hands were laid upon 
mercliandise to the amount of a million and a half of jneces of eight, 
and 15,000/. in gold and silver. Two boats were found at the landing- 
place below the town, which being laden as deep as was safe, began to 
drop down the river, under the care of nine men, while the main body 
of the Buccaneers marched along one of the banks for their protection. 
A party of Spaiiiards, screened by the woods, kept pace with them on 
the opposite bide of the river. The Buccaneers had marched about a 
league, and the boats had descended so far, when they came to a point 
of land so covered with trees and brushwood, that rather than penetrate 
it, they preferred making a circuit which took them a quarter of a mile 
from the river. This was the moment the Spaniards were watching for, 
and immediately coming to tlic bank, they fired upon the men in the 
boats, four of whom they killed, and wounded one; the remainder 
leaped overboard and escaped into the thicket. The Spaniards took 
possession of the boats, and finding Uiere the wounded Buccaneer, they 
WX off his head and fixed it on a stake, at a place by which liia com¬ 
rades would necessarily have to pass. Meantime the main body of tlie 
pirates had regained the river, and embarked in their own craft. As 
tliey descended the stream, they saw the boats which they had so nehly 
freighted, now cleared of their lading and broken to pieces ; while near 
to the wrecks was their companion's heajJ. This spectacle, added to the 
mortifying loss of their precious booty,—thus so adroitly won, and so 
negligently lost,—threw them into a frenzy, so that they forthwith cut off 
the heads of four prisoners, and^tuck them on poles in the same place* 
Nor was this all; finding that the Alcaida Major would not suffer the 
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prisoners to be ransomed, they instantly beheaded two more of the un¬ 
fortunate captives, and sent him the heads, with an assurance that if the 
ransom did not speedily arrive, the rest of them would be treated in the 
same savage manner. 

Among the atrocities committed by Townley’s crew (for he himself 
was mortally wounded in the action) was their behaviour after being 
attacked near the island of Taboga, on the 22nd of August, 1686. The 
President of Panama, having learned that the expedition to Lavelia had 
left the squadron weakly manned, fitted out sOtne vessels with great 
guns and small arms to surprise them. The pirates, however, had 
.returned on board, and though astonished to perceive, at daybreak, their 
opponents approaching, weighed or slipped with precipitation to meet 
them. The Spaniards fought bravely for several hours, but were totally 
defeated, with great slaughter, the loss of three ships taken, and 
another driven on the rocks. In one of the prizes four [tacks of cord 
were found, cut into lengths for binding their prisoners in the event of 
victory; and this was deemed sufficient provocation for mui dering the 
whole crew, A dispatch was now sent to the President to demand the 
release of four captive Englishmen and a Frenchman, as well as a heavy 
ransom for the prisoners, with medicines and dressings for the wounded, 
—some physic for, as we said, the use of his own peojtle, though, in 
truth, it was for our own,*’ writes Lussan. The last part of the demand 
was complied with, but theiOthers were not treated of. The Buccaneers, 
therefore, sent a second message, in which they threatened that, if the 
five men were not immediately delivered to them, the heads of all the 
Spaniards in their possession should be sent on shore. The President, 
though what had occurred at Lavelia ought to have been a sufficient 
earnest of the pirates*«unrelenting seventy, paid little attention to tins 
message, not believing that sucli a threat would be executed. The f-aii- 
guinary wretches thereupon came to the resolution of sending him the 
heads of twenty Spaniards, with a promise of those of the remaining 
prisoners, in case their demands were not comjdied with; and what 
these “ new Turks'* resolved was instantly executed. The President, 
quite overcome by their inhuman cruelty, and confused hv the shock, 
}ielded without stipulation to all that they demanded:—“ 1 send you,” 
said he, “ all the prisoners I had in my power, and, if there had been 
more, you should have had them delivered,” adding that he left to their 
own conscience the disposal of the Spaniards yet remaining in their 
hands. To render the triumph of ferocity more complete, they charged 
the President with having himself caused the death of the jioor niartjrs 
whose heads had been sent him ; and Raveiiau do Lussan, the callous 
eye-witness and historian of these heart-rending scenes, coolly observes, 

“ Ce inoyen ^toit h la veritd un peu violent, mais e'etoit I'unique pour 
mettre les Espagnols k la raison.”* 

.Captain Grogniet, who, in the sea-fight of 16H5, laboured under tl^e 
imputation of cowardice, had separated from the English with 341 


* This Mons. Lussan is often facetbus in his descriptions of murder; but his dispo¬ 
sition may be traced before his sword was fleshed; fur in the journey across the 
isthmus, having shot a monkey with plusiem-a coups de fusxiy'* so that its Cntrails 
dropped out, the poor animal uttemjded to le^lace them, an effort which Lussan, 
writing years afterwards, cannot think of without a lau^h 1—“ Jt ne pnts me souvemr 
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Frenchmen; but afternanls falling in with Tovvnley, in the spring of 
the following year, on the c*o*i9t of New Spain, li)ey undertook a joint 
expedition against the city of New Granada. To arrive so as to sur- 
])rise this place, it was necessary to land about sixty miles distant, 
whence it followed that the Buccaneers were discovered on tlieir marcli; 
and the inhabitants of the city having time enough to embark their 
riches and moveables, conveyed them for security to an island in the 
lake of Nicaragua. On the arrival of the invaders, the citadel was 
assaulted and carried, and after Te Deum had been sung for the success, 
the victors proceeded to plunder; but they could not procure even u 
boat to follow the laden vessels. Finding little of value, they demanded 
a ransom for the town and mejchandise, which the Spaniards refusing, 
the whole was fired. Both this and a descent upon Ria Lexa paying them 
but poorly, and their subsistence becoming precarious by the cattle being 
diiven from the coast, they divided into paiUes; but in the beginning 
of 1687 they reunited in order to attack Guayaquil. Their approach 
was conducted with the most practised circumspection and vigilance, 
(7n passing Point St. Elena they handed their sails, and laid with them 
furled till sunset, wlum they stood on, and on the 15th of April sent 
96V) men from the isle of Santa Clara towards the river, with orders to 
jiroceod only in the night-time, and lie in concealment during tlie day. 
On the 20th, two hours before day, they landed a short distance below 
the town, towards wliich they commenced^a march over a marshy 
ground. Thus far they had proceeded undiscovered ; when one of the 
men left to guard the canoes struck a light to smoke tobacco, winch was 
perceived by a Spanish sentinel, and the alarm given, wherefore the 
attack was deferred till dayliglit. The garrison made a tolerable defence, 
in vvhicli Grognietwas mortally wounded; but byjioon they were driven 
from all llieir forts, and the city was abandoned to the invaders, detach¬ 
ments of whom were sent in all directions to bring in prisoners, while a 
chosen party entered the cathedral to chant Te Deum. 

A considerable booty in jewels, merchandise, and silver, besides 
92,000 dollars in money, was found ; and they took 700 prisoners, 
among whom were the Governor and his family. Fourteen vessels laid 
at anchor in this port, and two ships were on the stocks nearly ready for 
launching. On the same evening, the captive Governor entered into a 
treaty to ransom tiie city, forts, shipping, and prisoners, fur a million 
pieces of eight, and 400 packages of flour. On the 21st, by the care¬ 
lessness of one of the intruders, the house lie occupied caught fire, which 
communicated to others with such rapidity that one-third of the town 
was destroyed. It had been specified in the treaty that the place should 
not be burnt,—“ Fearing, therefore,*' jays Lussan, “ the Spaniards might 
WAfese to pay the ransom, we pretended to believe it was their doing.” 
Several days having passed without the promised payment, the victors 
resorted to intimidation. They made the prisoners throw dice to deter¬ 
mine which of them should die, and the heads ot four on whom the lots 
fell were sent to the Lieutenant-Governor, with fin intimation that 500 
should follow if the ransom did not arriv^at tlie end of four days. The 
time, however, expired without any money arri\ing, or the sanguinary 
threat t)^ng executed; a forbearance imputable to the tirnely junction 
of Captain Davis, as it made the Buccaneers less apprehensive of repri¬ 
sals, w^ich the delays of their enemy taught them to suspect. The 
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captors continued waiting until the 23rd, when gold to the amount of 
20,000 pieces of eight, and eighty packages of flour were sent off, as 
part of the ransom. On the following morning an offer was made of 
22,000 pieces more as an ultimatum. Upon this message a consulta¬ 
tion was held, whether they should decapitate their prisoners or take the 
money, and it was determined, not unanimously, but by the plurality of 
voices, that the cash would be better than so much blood. Feeling, 
however, that they were forereached, they detained a hundred prisoners 
of the greatest consideration. 

Meantime the pirates fared very well at Puna, for as the Spaniards 
daily sent large supplies of provisions to their captive friends, the latter 
could expect only to receive what the Buccaneers might deign to sup¬ 
ply them with. The best winter-quarters we had met with in these 
seas/’ says Lussan, and that of the longest duration, was that of our 
sojourning upon this island of La Puna, where, for the space of thirty 
odd days that we stayed here, we lived mighty well; for, besides the 
victuals which the Spaniards brought us daily from Queaquilla, we had 
brought thither ourselves a great many refreshments. Neither did we 
want charms for our ears in this place; we had the best performers of 
the city among our prisoners, whose instruments consisted of lutes, 
theorbs, harps, and guitars. Some among us engaged in friendships 
with our women-prisoners, who were not sparing of their favours ; and 
after they once came to know us, did not retain that aversion for Buc¬ 
caneers that had been in’hulcated into them. All our people were so 
charmed with this way of living, that they forgot their past miseries.^' 

Just as they were quitting the road of Puna, two Spanish men-of-war 
hove in sight, Davis's ship mounted thirty-six guns, besides which the 
Buccaneers had only a small vessel and a pinnace fit to come into action. 
Yet with these*they sA forth to meet their antagonists, having sent their 
prizes into shallow water, and reinforced their crewe with all the avail¬ 
able hands. The Spaniards in the ofling had the sea-breeze first, and 
bore down just within range, when they hauled on a wind, and opened 
a distant cannonade, which was continued till the evening, when the 
two parties drew off. The same kind of manoeuvring and long-ball 
practice was continued for seven successive days, when the Spaniards 
withdrew in the night, hopeless of prevailing on the enemy to yield, 
who did not consider it their business to come to serious battle unless 
forced. During all this fighting, if the term may be used, the Governor 
of Guayaquil, and other prisoners of distinction, were kept upon deck, 
to witness the inferiority of their countrymen. It was not indeed a post 
of much danger, for in the whole seven days there were no Freebooters 
killed, and only two or three wounded. 

Satiated with rich seizures, aifd worn with incursions during 
cruise in the Southern Ocean, the Buccaneers left by Davis—a body of 
285 men, mostly French and the rest English—resolved to return to 
their native homes; and in order to gratify this wish, they determined 
to pass by land, acrosa»New Spain, to the shores of the Caribbean Sea. 
This step had, indeed, become necessary from their weakened numbers, 
and from their want of godU shipping and supplies, which Last ihe^ 
Spaniards were now expert in removing from wherever a desjfent was 
expected; and they were compelled /lo brave the perils and privations 
of BO long a route, because a peace having been settled between the 
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Darien Indians and tlie Dons, the retreat by the shorter road had been 
cut off. The hardy design was executed under circumstances wliich 
make Archenholtz deem it the most extraordinary achievement of this 
extraordinary brotherhood, whether considered as to the time which it 
occupied, the opposition it encountered, the daring of its plot, or the 
constancy with which it was effected. 

When this adventure was resolved upon, at the close of 1687, the 
Buccaneers, under the command of Picard and Hout, stood for Ama- 
palhi Bay, and landed a strong party to procure intelligence. By only 
eighteen of these men, a small town, called Chiloteca, was taken, and 
|ifty of its inhabitants made prisoners, who, being placed in the church, 
manifested some inclination to /ise on their enemies. We presently 
got to the door/’ says Lussan, and from thence fired upon them so 
long till there were no more than four men and their wives left alive of 
tliem.” After the massacre, the survivors were taken to the vessels, 
and there strictly interrogated, when it appeared that the Buccaneers 
had no better chance of transporting themselves and their plunder to 
the northern sea, than by immediately executing their own plan. The 
riches and stores were, therefore, landed, the order of march settled, the 
arms and accoutrements distributed, and, that their number might not 
suffer diminution by defection, the vessels were destroyed. They 
secured sixty-eight horses to carry provisions, and eighty prisoners to 
attend the sick and wounded, as well as tP hear burdens. Those 
pirates who possessed more silver than they were themselves able to 
carry, agreed with others who had lost their riches by gambling, or 
were otherwise “ flying light,” to convey a portion across for half the 
mnount carried. These preliminaries being settled, they began their 
eventful expedition on the 1st of January, 168fi, havpig to traverse 
countries inhabited by a people to whom they had given ample cause 
for seeking to be avenged on them, and to whom their intentions were 
no secret. 

They had now quitted Amapalla Bay, and, by the destruction of the 
vessels, were precluded from a retreat in that direction. As they 
advanced, they found the country stripped of every thing; fire was set 
to the produce of the soil and the dry grass, in order to cut oil' all 
means of subsistence; the smoke nearly suffocated them, while the 
conflagrations materially delayed them, and favoured the projects of 
their enemies; their course was every where beset by barricadoes and 
ambuscades; and being fired at by unseen shooters, they were kept in 
constant alarm. No where could they find an atom of provision ; and 
they were closely followed by a select body of Spanish troops who were, 
says Lussan, our continual guard, for they gave us, morning and 
*c-ft:ning, the diversion of their trumpets; but it was like the music of 
the enchanted palace of PszcAa, which was heard without the per¬ 
formers being visible, for ours marched on each side of us, in places so 
covered with pine trees that it was impossible to perceive them.** Thus 
attended, on the 11th they entered New Segovia, which had been 
abando ned by its inhabitants, and cleare^of every kind of provision. 

13 th, the Buccaneers ascended a hill which appeared a good 
statioiTV} occupy for the night. When they arrived at the summit they 
perceived on the next slope beforfi thepi a great number of horses feed- 
ing, w)|;ich at first were mistaken for beeves; but it was soon dis- 
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bdVered ti\iX 6ome of them were eaddled. It was found they had come 
to a pass guarded by a large and rapid river on one side, and by a thick 
forest on the other; and on the crown of the pass they beheld vast 
intfenchments across the road before them, defended by a force amount¬ 
ing to ten times their number; and the encampment was fortified on all 
sides, except one, which was guarded by precipitous rocks and deep 
gulleys, 13y the aid, however, of night and a misty morning, 200 
Buccaneers, after prayers^ made their way over these fiightfid ravines 
unperceived—their sterns and knees being more useful in the exploit 
than their legs—and were not discovered till they were within the 
enemy's lines; they tlien found an easy victory, and slaughter ceased 
only through the v^eariness of the conq/ierore. During this time the 
rest of their number guarded the baggage, and kept at bay a flying 
body of Spaniards which threatened them in the rear. Having sur¬ 
mounted these formidable obstacles, for which Te Dmm was solemnly 
sung on the field of battle, they mot no further obstructions, except 
such as nature and the want of provisions caused; but there were difli- 
culties which proved more serious and fatal than those vvliich tlioy hall 
encountered from the enemy. Driving the captured horses before tiu'ni, 
they marched forwards, and on the third day reached the banks oF the 
river Yare, by which they were to descend to the Caribbean Sea, Tlio 
calamities which they had hitherto experienced were trifles compared 
with those which they were destined now to undergo, and which are 
said, by the stoutest of their number, to mock all description. 

They were without craft of any kind, and without the means of con¬ 
structing any ; but with trees which they cut down and lashed together 
with grass cordage, they made catamarans, or, as they called them, 
piperiesy for tlig conveyance of themselves and their effects down the 
stream; and to these they boldly committed fheir lives and their for¬ 
tunes, Never have we read of so perilous and so painful a navigation. ‘ 
Tlie bed of the river was full of dangerous rocks, and tnnnendous cata¬ 
racts frequently occurred ; their pitiful rafts were often capsized, tiieir 
provisions were spoiled in consequence of being soaked with water, and 
by the same means their guns and ammunition were rendered unfit for 
service ; many lost their lives and a greater number their treasures ; 
and huge trees, torn up by the roots, were as fatal to their frail barks 
near the mouth of the river, as rocks and cataracts had proved near its 
source. Constantly wetted, and undergoing continual fatigue, they 
subsisted for days on the raw fruit of the banana shrubs which they 
found on the banks. There were also moral as well as physical evils to 
combat with : besides open enemies, a gang of the poorer Buccaneers 
formed a plot to waylay and strip some of tlie richer members of the 
fraternity. On first embarking, the rafts dropped down the river in clCJse 
company, but the irregularity and violence of the stream continually 
entangled and drove them against each other, on which account a more 


open order was preserved. This gave opportunity to the hungry des¬ 
peradoes to commence their operations, which they directed against five 
Englishmen whom they knew to be some of the best furnished with 
booty, and therefore murdered and despoiled them, 

AHengtb, on the 9th of March, and on the sixty-eighth day'tf their 
romaiitid expedition^ the wearied and (:;areworn adventurers reached the 
sea, ndrfar frotn Cope Gracias a Dios on the Mosquito shore y and it 
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is rem^irkable thatj after having passed all the falls, and got into a 
^ broad, deep, and smooth part of the river, many stopped and began to 
build canoes; but the Britons stuck to their piperies and gained the 
sea-side some days before any of their companions. It is impossible 
to conceive the miserable figure which they made; but luckily most 
of them were soon taken on board English vessels, and carried to the 
West India islands. 

Whilst these affairs had been transacting in the Pacific Ocean, the 
Flibustiers and Forbans had showed front in the West Indies. In 
1686 Granmont and De Graaf j)repared an armament against Cam- 
peacliy, and landing without opposition, found 800 Spaniards drawtl 
up to dispute the approach to t^e town, who were attacked, heaten, and 
»pursued into it, with the invaders close to their heels, till stopped by the 
citadel. Against this all the cannon they could find was directed in 
vain. Fear, however, effected what force could not: the garrison, 
dreading tlie very name of freebooters, evacuated the place during the 
night, leaving only an English gunner in it, who, with the true spirit of 
a soldier, disdained to desert that which he had sworn to defend ; and 
BO higlily did this principle of honour and courage operate ujion the 
assailants, tliat they received liini with distinction, and rewarded him 
not only with praises and liberty, but likewise with wealth. For two 
whole months the conquerors kept possession of the city, searching 
both it and its suburbs for hidden treasure, ani conveying the plunder, 
as soon as collected, on shipboaid. The governor of tlie province 
kept the field with nearly 1000 soldiers, but dared not interrupt men 
who seemed as desperate, wherever booty was to be procured, as they 
were insensible to danger and regardless of death. Ills refusal to ran¬ 
som the city caused its immediate destruction by fiTo, anckthe razing of 
tlip citadel. A more extraordinary sacrifice on the part of the invaders 
was a bonfire made of logwood to the estimated value of a million 
sterling, which, in celebrating the birthday of the French King, whose 
subjects they principally were, was given to the flames in the intoxica¬ 
tion of folly rather than of loyalty. 

A measure was now adopted by the French Government which cc> 
tainly trenched upon its military honour, though it had some effect in 
controlling the licentiousness of the Flibustiers. This was taking into 
the King's service some of their principal leaders, and giving them 
commissions of advanced rank. In 1697, at the suggestion of Baron 
dc Pointis, a large armament was fitted out from France, to act in con¬ 
junction with the Flibustiers of St. Domingo, in an attack on Carllia- 
gena. De Pointis, the commander, was an officer of high rank in the 
French Navy, but withal a man of litHe honour or generosity, intent 
oh aggrandizing liimself, and so imperious as to disgust the rovers by 
his arrogant deportment; yet he bore a character for skill and spirit; 
and it was said of him, “ II 6tait capable de former un grand dessein, 
et de rien epargner pour le faire reussir.” 

The force consisted of seven large ships and eleven frigates, besides 
and 6000 people of all classes; among whom were about 
200 liMsticrs. The enterprise was arduous ; the place the strongest 

the new World; the port difficult^f approach to enemies; and, if not 
^immediately reduced, the climate so bad, llnft were tlic Spaniards even 
to do nothing more than to contrive delays, it would soon destroy the 
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Invaders* This the latter knew: they therefore proceeded vigorously to 
work, seconded by that zeal accustomed to contend with and to conquer 
next to impossibilities; of guns they had no want, and the men were 
prodigal oi their blood; their good fortune, as usual, prevailing! the 
city fell to their arms, with a booty calculated at 1,750,OOOZ. 

De Pointis had appointed the Flibustiers to all the services of the 
greatest danger, and they had furnished their own vessels; yet that 
crafty commander deprived them of most of their share of the plunder. 
Exasperated at his knavish rapacity, they proposed to board his'ship, 
the Sceptre, of S4 guns, and inflict summary punishment on the offender; 
but this was too desperate a scheme to be persevered in. After much 
deliberation, one among them cried (mt, ** Brethren, why should we 
pollute ourselves with the blood of such a villain as De Pointis ? He is, 
unworthy the indignation of honourable men ! Let him live to be 
despised and hooted—let him go with what he has gotten. Our share 
of the booty is still at Carthagena, and there alone we must look for it.'* 
The proposition was received with general applause by these remorse¬ 
less robbers, whose desire for vengeance on De Pointis was at odee 
obliterated by awakening their appetite for fresh plunder. 

This resolution alarmed M. du Casse, who, as governor of the French 
colonies, had headed tlie Flibustiers; but his eloquence and his orders 
to desist were alike unavailing in restraining them. He then despatched 
an officer to De Pointis,-who had not yet sailed from the mouth of the 
harbour, to inform him of the contemplated breach of the capitulation ; 
but the admiral, determined to cut, merely remarked that “ they were 
all great rogues who ought to be hanged,’* and left Carthagena to their 
discretion. Meantime the unhappy Spaniards, seeing a squadron stand¬ 
ing in again,, waiteckin anxious suspense to learn the cause, which was 
too quickly explained by bands of armed men re-entering the devoted 
city, who issued a manifesto, assigning as a reason the necessity occa¬ 
sioned by the perfidy of the French Admiral—** qui nous vous permet- 
tons de charger de toutes les maledictions imaginables,’’ 

Although this second inv^ision met with no opposition, the Flibustiers 
seized on all the male inhabitants, and shut them up in the churches till 
tlie sum of five millions of iivres should be paid, that being the amount 
of the sum of which they believed themselves defrauded. Possessed of 
this, they promised to retire without molestation to property or person ; 
but if refused it, they threatened the most frightful destruction to both. 
Unable or unwilling to satisfy men whose wants were as boundless as 
their conduct was daring and unprincipled, the poor people knew not 
what to do. A venerable priest at length mounted the pulpit, to aid, 
by the force of religious eloquence, the exactions of tliat rapacity which 
it was probably useless to refuse and impossible to prevent, and vvlTfch, 
if ungratified, would terminate in more terrible consequences. This 
appeal not producing the sum expected, the city was inflicted with 
pillage, by which dreadful measure, as well as putting some of their 
prisoners to the torture and terrifying the rest, ransacking the tombs, 
and other means equally abhorrent, in four days’ time they had ^^f^arly 
made up the proposed sum. 

Sated at length with rioting and plunder, with money, m^^chandise^ 
and moveables of all kinds, they c](uitted this unfortunate place; but, 
soon afterwards falling in with an English and Dutch squadron, then in 
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alliance with Spain, they were attacked and nearly destroyed, part 
t being taken, part sunk, and part escaping to St. Domingo,—a piece of 
retributive justice for their extortionate, sanguinary, and illegal deeds. 

This was the last memorable transaction of the genuine Freebooters 
on a large scale; and it turned out to their disadvantage in many 
respects, but chiefly in stripping them of public favour. ' From that time 
. buccaneering rapidly declined, owing to the majority becoming settlers 
in the different West India islands, as well as from the vigilance of a 
squadron of men-of-war stationed in those seas to protect the com¬ 
merce. Those who persisted in illegal practices were executed as pirates 
if taken ; while others, more disposed to acquire wealth by honest means, 
received encouragement from tl|e local governments in grants of land. 

Such was the end of this fti&ious floating republic; to which there 
only wanted a chief of superior genius and extensive views, in order to 
subjugate the western continent from one pole to the other, and alter 
the whole aspect of the colonies, commerce, and social condition of 
those regions. “ Had their policy been equal to their invincible courage,*' 
said Voltaire, “ they would have founded a great empire in America. 
They wanted females ; but instead of ravishing and marrying Sabines, 
like ihe Romans, they procured them from the brothels of Paris, which 
sufficed not to produce a second generation.’* 


ANECDOTES OF DOM PEDRO AND THE BRAZILIAN 
MOCK-REVOLUTION OF 1831 .*^ 


When I returned to the landing-stairs, I observed tliouaands of people 
of all descriptions streaming to the Campo to admire those conquering 
heroes, who had nut been altogether at their ease during the previous 
night. For some wag had given currency to a report that the British 
and French Marinheiros were landing in order to drive them home to 
their tabernacles. A considerable number of the patriotic volunteers 
quitted their ranks upon this false alarm, sneaked away and did not 
fall in until daybreak, when the Emperors abdication became known. 
After having thus witnessed the scenes in the Campo da Ilonra, I 
returned on board, where I proved a welcome guest with my budget of 
news and anecdotes. 

The first fright being over, a great many persons came to us with 
sundry claims on the imperial family. Dom Pedro’s sisU , che Mar» 
chionesB of Louie, was most teased by the tradespeople. This illustrious 
personage, who, it is said, had given too much incentive to the breath 
of scandal, having with her husband, the Marquess, been compelled to 
leave Portugal, had sought refuge at Rio de Janeiro, where, ever since 
their arrival, they had been living upon what our midshipmen called 
“ ticTc^'^ and were now vexed in our presence by a legion of “ Duns.** 
The Empress Amelia was not less plagued by applications from 

Dom Pedro showed himself either slow or reluc- 
When, however, his august consort now and then 
was withdrawing into her private apartment, he 


vajtfma individuals. 
|intinfl|piing bills, 
^urst int(^ tears, and 


* Coacludsd from our last. 
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would pull her back by her gown, call her affectionately Mci ckerel 
give her a hearty kibs before all the multitude, and apparently yield to , 
her wishes. 

The ex-Monarch held a sort of levee in the course of the following 
day, where he received a parcel of money-brokers, Jews, slave-dealers, 
and stock-jobbers, who came on board to see how ike wind was. Our 
constitutional hero then stood, godlike,’’ surrounded and worshipped 
by them, a very Mercury, the patron of merchants and thieves. When 
he perceived Mr. Busclienthal, a German Israelite, among the crowd, 
he exclaimed with much vivacity,—“ Oho! Senhor B., you are here 
too! 1 assure you, if 1 bad not been absent in Minas Geraes you would 

never have succeeded in that job with thf copper money of the bank,"-^ 
intimating that he himself sliould have' cut him out in tliat nefarious 
transaction in which the scion of Abraham had been countenanced by • 
the minister of finance. The Jew did not blush, but lie looked blue, to 
the great amusement of all the bystanders. 

Dom Pedro now wrote the following letter to tlie Brazilian “ Assem- 
blea Geral,” or both Houses of Parliament, which is highly important to 
the historian, on account of its containing his reasons for abdicating two 
crowns for ever ;— 

August and most worthy Gentlemen Representatives of the Nation, 

“ I inform you, Gentlemen, that on the Gth day of this present month of 
April, in availing myself pf the right granted to me by the constitution, 
chapter v., paragraph 130, I appointed, as guardian to my beloved children, 
the exceedingly upright, honourable, and patriotic citizen, my true friend 
Jose Bonifacio de Andrade e Silva> 

“ Gentlemen, I did not make you this communication when the august 
Assembly General first began their most important labour, for it was necoss- 
sary that abovt^ all tUings my friend should be consulted, and gise mo a 
ikvourable answer, which he has done just now, thus bestowing upon me a 
new proof of his frienrlship. 

“ As a father, as a friend of my adopted country and of all Brazilians, out 
of love to whom I abdicated for ever tw'o crownvs—one offered to me, the 
other inhciited, I liave now to beg that the august Assembly General may 
be pleased to confirm this nomination. 

1 fully expect it, conscious as I am of the services which I, with all my 
heart, rendered to Brazil; and I trust the august Assembly will be anxious 
to alleviate, in this manner, a little the loving grief (as saudades*) by which 
1 am tormented on account of the separation from my dear children and 
this Country which 1 am adoring. 

“ Given on board the English line-of-battlc ship, the Wai-spilc, anchor¬ 
ing in this harbour, April 8, 1831, in the tenth year of the iude- 
pcndence and foundation of the empire. 

^ (Signed) “ pEnRO."t 

■■ M . . , , , .—-o- r- — ■ ' ' ' ■ 

* The word taudade, which is peculiar to the Portuguese language, can omy be 
trauslated by the latin desiderium, 

f Augustos e Dignissimos Seuhores Representautes da Na^ao, 

Participo vos, Senhoces, que no dia 6 do coirante Abrd usando do direito que a 
constituiq&o me concede no capitulo v., nrligo 130, nomiei tutor de meus araados 
fllhos ao muito probo honrado e patiiotus Citadao, o meu verdadeVro amigo Jos<3 
Bonifacio de Andrade e Silva. ' - 

** Nao VOS hei, Senhores, feito esta parficipa^ao logo que a aiigusta Asseiq* lea Gera, 
principioa .seus importautissimos trabalhos, purque era mister que o meu amigo fosse 
primeiramonte consultado, e que me respondesse favoravelmente coTno*acabe de fuzer, 
(lando ipe d^este mode melir huma prova da sua amizade ^ Resta me agora como pay, 


1 
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The following is the note which he on this subject addressed to the 
old Senhor Josd Bonifacio a short time before he abdicated *— 

* ‘ Amicus certus ia re incerta cernitur. 

“ There has an opportunity occurred where you can give me a new proof 
of your friendship; by taking charge of the education of my exceedingly 
beloved and worthy son, your Emperor. 

“ In degating the guardianship of my dear son to such a patriotic citizen 
.like yovrreelf, I trust that, by your bringing him up in those sentiments of 
honour and patriotism with which all sovereigns ought to be educated in 
order,to become worthy of governing, he will one day succeed in making the 
happiness of Brazil, from whom 1 am retiring full of loving-grief {desi- 
derum). 

I hope you will do me this ^vour, and be convinced that, in conse¬ 
quence of your refusing it, I ulwa^ should live in a state of agony. 

“ Your constant friend, 

“ Pedro.”* 

Saturday the 9th of April was the day on which the Emperor Dom 
Pedro Segundo, a little boy five years and a half of age, made his 
solemn entry into the city of Rio de Janeiro. Being proclaimed in due 
form he proceeded to the chapel, where he was obliged to listen to a 
Te Deum which half a dozen eunuchs were singing for his early 
succession to his papa*s abandoned throne. 

As I was anxious to watch events as tiiey occurred, I again visited the 
city tliis day. The first object which struck my attention was the play¬ 
bill for the evening, sticking at the corners of Palace Square. An en¬ 
tirely new Pantomine, entitled the Downfall of the Tyrant, was to be 
given for the occasion at the imperial theatre of Sin Pedro de Alcantara- 
The following clever address, directed to the mob, finished the pompous 
advertisement:— 

“ Gentlemen,—Allow me to call your attention to the circumstance of my 
perfornung to-night the character of a tyrant. Heaven is jwy witness that 
there i-s nothing tyrannical about me. My heart has always beat for liberty 
and our glorious constitution. The attitudes which I shall be forced to 
assume on the stage are in direct opposition to my real feelings. The more 
perfect I shall have the honour of representing the monster to you, the more 
1 beg to disclaim any similarity between me and a despot, 

** Your most humble servant, 

_ ** JoSK DB BaRRQS.” 

coino amigo da minim patria aduptiva e de todos os BrBsileiros por cujo amor ubdupad 
duHB coioas para scmpie, huma otfereudaeoutraherdada,pedir a’ augusta AsBemblca 
iicifd que sedigne eunfirmar esta minha numca^a, 

“ Eu as&nn o espvro confiado nos services que de todo o meu coragao fiz uo 
Brasil, 0 cm que a atigusta Asscmblea nao duixar{l de querer aliviar, me d’estu 
mauciru hum porno as saudades que me atonnentao motiradas pula separaruo do 
mens ebarus tilhos e de patria que adoro. 

“ Buidu da Nao Ingleza Warspite surta n’este porto aos 8 d’Abril, 1831, decimo 
da iiidepeudeiicia e do Imperio. • 

** Vkdju.0.** 

* “ ‘ Amicus certus in re incertS, cernitur.’ 

^ He chegada a occasiao de me dar mats huma prova de amisade tomando conta 
da oducogao do meu muito amado e pipzado filho &u Jmperador. 

Ku dulego em too patriotico Citadao a tutoria do meu quendo filho e espero que 
ediicaudo-o ii’aqtieUcs seniimentos d’honia e de patriotismo com que devem ser edu- 
todos os Soberauos para serem dignos de re^ar, ellu vcuha hum dia a fayer u 
Brasil de quern me retiro Saudozo. 

i “ Ku ftpero quo me faQU estc obsequio accreditando que a nao m’o fayer, eu viverei 
^ sempre atonneutado. , ^ Spu amigo cumtante, 

• Pbdro.^’ 
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It was not the naive generosity of the lion in Shakspeare’s Mid- 
Bummer Night Dream which induced this artiste to address his en- / 
lightened audience. He was merely afraid of being stabbed by some 
over->zealou3 Cato or Brutus of the Campo da Honra. 

The part of the capital through which the procession was to move 
looked rather gay. Coloured silks were floating down from ^balconies 
crowded with well-dressed senhoras and scnhoritas. Their dSprk eyes 
sparkled with the fire of curiosity and political excitement, which kept 
their beautii'ul long black lashes more open than usual. They vibrated 
gaudy fans in their well-shaped tawny little hand«, and were adorned 
with feather-flowers and that variety of iaurus which has yellow-striped 
leaves. Small bunches of it were faster ed to their jetty lucks, or stuck 
at their panting bosoms, 

The troops and armed patriots who W’ere lining the streets on both ' 
sides, wore, in addition to that glorious leaf, plenty of twisted wreaths 
of coffee-trees, with a profusion of green and reddish berries growing 
on them, * “ So should desert in arms be crown’d !! sings Dryden. 
They carried whole branches tied to their caps, or thrust into the barrels 
of their victorious muskets. When the religious part of tlie ceremony 
was over, they all marched in quick pace, and half-open, rather disor¬ 
derly columns, by the palace. A person could then form a pretty cor¬ 
rect idea of the appearance of “ Biruam Wood,*’ when it moved to 
Macbeth’s castle on Dunsinane-hill. 

The opening cavalcadi? of the combined justices of the peace of the 
city proclaiming, with green flags in their hands, tlie “ Imperador Con- 
stitucional Dorn Pedro Segundo,” excited some merriment among the 
British naval spectators; for they were mounted on unruly hacks, well 
known to our midshipmen, who had frequently performed experimental 
feats of horsemjjnship on these Rozinantes. But it was on the whole a 
melancholy sight to perceive the imperial Infant in a gilt state-carriage 
dragged by four strings of half-drunken mulattoes. He sat as btifl' as a 
puppet, and cried, whilst he was continually waving a white pocket- 
handkerchief. There remained, indeed, not many eyes dry among the 
immense crowd of lookers-on, as he moved along slowly with his ania,” 
(nurse) placed opposite. The singers of the choir in the chapel were 
so affected that the music-papers in their fingers kept shaking, and their 
triumphant chant degenerated into a “ tremolando lacrimabile.” The 
** ensemble” of the scene looked, however, revolutionary enough, when 
you observed the armed coloured mob filling the avenues and lobbies of 
the Emperor’s palace, and knocking about in all directions. An old 
Anglo-negro, in whose canoe 1 returned to the British flag-ship, shrewdly 
observed, ** Massa, este negocio nao estk bom por os blancos! ”— 
Master, this business is not good for white men! 

The Admiral’s eye caught me as I came upon the quarter-deck; 
he asked what news I brought from the shore ? On my relating what 
I had seen, he took me into the cabin^ where he introduced me to the 
Empress, saying, “ Voilk M. X—, qui a tout vu! ” She nodded 
gracefully, and replied^ Monsieur, parle-t-il Frangais ? ” Upon 
this hint I spake*' French, and gave to her ex-Majesty a circui^jf-anflal 
account of the whole turn-out, which she frequently interrupted by put¬ 
ting to me various questions about fthe appearance, demeanour, and 
dress of thejuvenile Emperor and his three elder sisters, the Princesses 
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^ Francisca, Paulla, and Januaria. Slie inquired respecting the attitude 
and beliaviour of the new Regency, liie o/Iicers, troops, armed people, 
and spectators. 

I told her that tlie public had been swimming in tears, and tlie scene 
proved tout h. fait touchante;*’ especially when the young sovereign 
was cajs/ed out of the chapel in the arms of an old chamberlain. I 
‘ assured her tiiat lie then looked quite “ conime un angc caresse par 
des ddmona,” considering that a phalanx of black women made a loyal 
attack on liim, in order to kiss the seam of his garment, &c. She was 
evidently much interested anA moved, and “ gave me for my pains a 
world of sighs,” as Othello woid say. 

My vanity was not a little fl»tered by the effect which this extempore 
speech of mine produced on the nerves of tiic august personage before 
me. I was just going to continue with increased tdoqucncc, when Dom 
IVdro the First, with a boxfull of silver spoons and forks under his 
arm, rushed in, and iiriskly asked, “What is the matter? what is tlie 
matter?” (*‘ Quo tern? que tern?”) On my staling that, by order of 
the Admiral, I was relating to her Majesty the events of this day, lie 
exclaimed impatiently, “ 1 know already! I know everything!” “Jh. 
soi—Jii sei tudo ! ” Ho then put his precious burden on the tabic, and 
added, turning towards the Empress, “ N’importe, 7no?i cherc! pren- 
iions garde it nos aflaiies ici! ” Upon this I bowed to her, and with¬ 
drew, very much pleased with Amelia and my»own insignificant person, 
but very litllc with Peter. 

On the following Sunday the ex-Emperor wished to see liow tlio 
Royal Marines were drilled. They Were turned out accordingly, and 
went through their various evolutions on the quarter-deck as well as they 
could. Dom Pedro, his ladies and suite, were seated oi^ie poop. He 
looked at the men very attentively tlirough a spy-glass ^ feet in length, 
and said at last, “ A sovereign who has such troops must be happy ! ” 

A great number of native Portuguese and other foreigners, induced 
either hy loyally or curiosity, came in tlie course of the day on board 
to pay tlicir respects to our distinguished guests. The former cried, fell 
upon their knees,and kissed tlic hand of tlic high personage addressed; 
a ceremony which extracted from Jack tlie following pithy remark: 
Look at those beggars going down on their marrow-bones! ” 

Dom Pedro now and then embraced one or the other, and tenderly 
wept with them. His eyes got, however, instantly dry again, and he 
would use them for speaking to liis confidential followers inihe ophthal¬ 
mic language, which he seemed to understand exceedingly well. There 
were several suspected Miguclitcs among these Lusitanian visitors, as 
far as I could guess from the circumstance of the Marchioness of Louie 
not appearing quite at her ease before them. Seated on the quarter- 
deck, together witli her royal niece and the cx-Empress, she rejected 
the.homages which they were anxious to offer to her as Dom Joao the 
Sixth’s daughter. She seemed to be in a terribly bad humour ; kept 
her gloves on, and shook her head peevishly whenever they approached 
la hiss^her gentle fingers. • 

The Cordial and tender footing on which slie seemed to live with her 
^v^y good-looking husband attracted the attention of our naval people. 
She would constantly send him below on sundry little messages, 
U, S. JoiiWTriW. 75, Feb. 1835. P 
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hailing him with a melancholy soft-drawn voice—Marquis! une 
epingle! Marquis! un inouclioir! Marquis,mes pantoufles!—or—faitcs 
done promener notre enfant sur le bras!! The patience and docility 
with which the Lusitanian fidalgo performed these cluties of the chamber¬ 
maid for his beloved princely better half was exceedingly admired by 
everybody. 

Two British packets, the Undaunted and Tyne frigates, and two 
French men-of-war brigs, came all in togetlier with the sea-breeze in 
the afternoon. The saluting occasioned by these arrivals disturbed the 
apparent tranquillity of our Constitutiojiial hero’s mind. He became 
agitated, thoughtful, and uneasy, espec^ily when, in the evening, his 
former field-marshal, Count Rio Pardo^ arrived from the shore to seek 
shelter against assassination. Dom Pedro held his intimate friend and > 
valet-de-chambre, Carlota, and that general closely embraced; and lean¬ 
ing upon both, he stood be tween them motionless for more than ten 
minutes. During this time he stared with his large dark eyes either at 
the deck under his feet, or seemed to count the “ ratlines” above his 
head. Before going to bed, he van about the ship, at eleven o’clock, 
hhw all the .se/(iries’ lighU out, returned to the quarter-deck, and de¬ 
monstrated the necessity for doing so in a man-of-war, where was kept 
a considerable quantity of gunpowder! 

A report now obtained circulation on shore, that Dom Pedro repented 
his abdication, and purposed to land again at the head of the marines 
of the British and French squadrons, assisted by the Portuguese inha¬ 
bitants of Rio de Janeiro. Several of the latter were murdered that 
night on this account by tlie Brazilian mob. 

Both admirals now agreed to the propriety of accelerating the ex- 
Emperor’s dejigirture: it was conbcquently arranged that lie and his 
spouse should sail in the English frigate, Volagc, and Donna Maria, 
with her aunt, in La Seine, French frigate, on the following Wednesday, 
Tliis resolution was advertised in the leading nevvsjiaper, and an ollicial 
notice of it stuck up at the post-office, A wise measure, which stopped 
the effusion of blood, and restored tranquillity and confidence in that 
capital, the population of which amounts to upwards of 180,000 souls. 

A proposition had actually been entertained to leave the Emjiress 
Amelia as regent, and to back her installation by the allied squa¬ 
drons; but our worthy Commander-in-Cliief was deaf to all political 
intrigues and stock-jobbing schemes. All liunds were consequently 
now obliged to make themselves ready for tlie voyage to Europe. Dom 
Pedro, who was most anxious to take the whole household stuff of the 
palaces away with him, wanted to have a third ship. As, however, the 
Volage happened to be the only* man-of-war whicli our Admiral had to 
spare, he tried very hard to get another out of General Grive). When 
the latter could not sec the absolute necessity for giving him two, the 
ex-monarch said to him at last in the presence of several people, “ Mais, 
Monsieur PAmiral, je ne pourrois jamais souflVir que la jeune Reine 

de Portugal soit accompagnt'e de ma eoeur qui n’est tju*u?ie *-/” 

But the Frenchman replied in the most jjolite manner imaginable that 
he could not take upon himself the responsibility of sending a man-of- 
war from the station, except for the purpose of carrying “ une tete 
couronn6e and if he could not have the honour of conveying “ Sa 
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*Majest^ tres fidele” to Europe, he bhoulcl not have any ship from him 
at all. 

The Marchioness of Louie tljus nearly lost her passage, but for the 
tenderness of her beloved brother, who certainly got placed in a very 
painful aUojjfiative. lie was obliged either to give to her a part of the 
•*spac^aJ!}<Ktcd to him in the Volage, or to run the risk of Donna Maria’s 
'morals being injured. But \\\^ fraternal love ultimately triumphed, 

Thp ex-Emperor transmitted to tlie new regency of his son a very 
circumstantial budget or balance, concerning tlmsc things which he 
claimed as his private propcrtyl His “ money-brokering ” talents are 
amply developed in that mostVurioua document, vvliich I recommend 
to the future biographer of our Liberal hero. It would be much too long 
to give the whole o( it here ; but I cannot help quoting a few phrases 
which characterize the famoub author. 

“ 1 desire the treasury to pay me what tliey owe me, and wish them 
to wait for the payment of what I owe them until my private landed 
])roperty and the household stuff with which llie palaces are filled will 
be sold.*’ * 

Aniung a variety of other articles he called his own—“ The table- 
clotlis, iiaj)kins, china and earthen vessels, the brass, tin, copper, and 
iron j)ots, the culinary apparatus, and all that is ornamental in every 
jjalace ; because all those things were bought by me, and a great deal 
was given to me by my august fatlier,’’t 

Such a spoliation of the dwellings of his four abandoned children had, 
according to his ideas nothing to do with their own property; for, 
argues he—“ I never disjiosed yet nor ever would dispose of what be¬ 
longs to my children; 1 love them exceedingly, and above every thing I 
love my honour ! But those objects are my own ; I*am master of them: 
for that which belongs to my children is already in lllmr hands, partly 
in jewels, partly in stock of this country which I bought for them,” { &c, 
Tlie Brazilian press called it a letter wliich would be a disgrace to 
the meanest trader!” (lluma carta quo nao faria honra ao mais vel 
mercador !) It was for that reason, I apprehend, that the English 
newspapers soon after bestowed on the Ex-Imperador do Brasil” the 
rather significant nickname of” Peter the Pedlar,” 

Our hero moreover caused a farewell letter (carta da despedida) to 
be inserted in the princijial newspapers of the capital. He begged in 
it the ])ar(lon of all those wliom he might have offended by his conduct, 
and concluded in the following pathetic manner:— 

” I retire to Europe full of loving grief on account of this country, 
of my children, and of all my true friends. To forsake such dear ob¬ 
jects is in the highest degree painful, feven to a heart of stone ; but to 
forsake them in order to keep one’s honour—there can exist no greater 


♦ Eu desejo quo o Theaouro me pague o que mo deve e que espere o pagamonto 
do que eu Ihe devo para quando be vcudereiu as minhab piopiiodados particolares ea 
luobilia (te que estad cheioa oa palacios,” 

f A Buixella, lou^ar e tudo quo decora os pAlacios; porque tudo foi comprado 
por miuj e muita cousa dadapor meu augusto pai.*’ 

I “ Eu uau dispunha nem dispona do que lie do meus filhos (amo-os muito e maia 
do que tudo, a honra!) He, do quo ht^mou, do que seu sefihor ; porque o que era 
d’ellas por heraiiQa de ma mai yx esta cm buas maos, quer cm joias quer cm as 
apolices qm-Jmprei, etc ” 

/ P 2 
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glory than that! Adieu my country ! Adieu my friends, and adieu for 
ever i 

(Signed) “ Dom Pedro de Alcantara, de Bragan^a, 

e Bourbon.*’ 

** On board the English line-of-haltle ship Warspite, 

April I'Zthy 1831/'* 

These splendid compositions, in winch Dom Pedro boasted so much 
of his honour which he. was carrying away with him vnsidliedy were at 
all events not complimentary to the Bvi^ziiians, who still occujned wli.at 
they called their “ formidable ])ositioij|i’’ (posi<jao formidavel) in the 

field of honour ” (campo da lionra),,, He could write a very spirited 
and elegant letter, an accompli£hmen\ which he attained rather late; 
for at the age of sixteen he was not quite yet able to appreciate tlie 
value of “ the letters Cadmus gave,” to use a Jiyronic ex})ressioti. Full 
of natural abilities as Dom Pedro was, lie might Iiave proved an orna¬ 
ment to any throne in the world if he had received a princely or gentle¬ 
manly European education. 

The departure of our illustrious guests being fixed, those of their fol¬ 
lowers who were not to accompany them returned on shore. Among 
others, the four men whom the ex-Einpcror had introduced to the 
corps diplomatique as ‘‘ le re.^te de son annee,” and wlio had been con¬ 
spicuous for their loyal and blind attachment to his sacred person, he 
rewarded with two patacoons (7s‘. 6c/. sterling) to each warrior. 

One of the packets which arrived on Sunday afternoon spread the 
report that a constitutional movement had broke out against the King 
Dom Miguel Primiero. Tiie people of the Queen Donna Maria 
Segunda’s suite were consequently in high spirits, and thought of no¬ 
thing but goiRg straight from licncc to Lisbon. 

In person Donna Maria, although not more than twelve years old, 
looked, owing to the tropical clime, like a full-grown woman of a short 
and dumpy stature, yiie was very fair, had a fine strong forehead 
similar to her father's, and light blue eyes. The outer corners of her 
eyelids were, however, turned rather upvvardvS in an oblique direction— 
“ un peu a la calmouquc," as one of the French olliccrs observed. Her 
nose was well shaped, and her little mouth full of white teeth; but she 
would constantly curl the upper Jip, and at the same time press the 
“ thick Hapsburg ncther-Up^^ downwards. This gave to her juvenile 
fat countenance an expression of indolence and stupidity, especially as 
her tongue always kept peeping between her teeth. The poor girl evi¬ 
dently felt much ennui on board the Warspitc, and spent a considerable 
portion of her idle time in angling from the stern balcony. 

Her august father, at that time thirty-three years old, looked a very 
well-made portly man, although scarcely of middle size. His hair was 
black, curled, and getting rather grey j his forehead nobly formed. 
He had large dark-brown eyes, but prominent and bloodshot; a pale 


* Kn me retiro para a Europa sanduzo da patria, dos filhos e de todos os meus 
verdadeiroB amigos. Deixar objectos tao carus, he summameiite sensivel aiiida ao 
Curagau mais duro, mas deixar—os paramitentar a honra—iiau pode haver major 
gloria! Adeus*patria ! Adeus amigos; e adeus para sempre. 

Dom PEDuodc Alcantara; do Sragan^R, e Bourbon. 
Bordo c|a Nao Inglcza Wavspite, 

12de AbrilJ831.” 
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yellowish face marked with the small-pox; and a hawkish nose. He 
wore no whiskers, but a mustacliio, which covered a well-shaped 
mouth filled with sound teeth. He dressed very carefully, and certainly 
had, on the whole, a princely and noble appearance whenever he chose 
to put himself in attitude. 

The^firrfpress Amelia, then only nineteen years of age, was exactly 

trfn as her husband, and likewise well proportioned. Her hair was 
rich and fair—her eyes handsome and light blue, but much inflamed on 
account of recent and abundant weeping. They kept, for that reason, 
constantly twinkling, which nroved ])rejudiciul to tlic dignified expres¬ 
sion of her gentle oval countlnancc. She had a fine forehead, but her 
nose was rather retrovsse, I^ilher her mouth nor her hands were too 
small; her fingers were however well formed. One of our sagacious 
youngsters discover(*d to his utter astonishment, that she wore her nails 
very short, in opposition to fVter, wlio allowed his to grow half an 
inch long, rather “ A la Nebuchadnezzar.Tliis transient Empress, in * 
whose veiiKs, by an extraordinary scries of events, not only the com¬ 
bined blood of the obscure Creolian and the ievolutionary French 
parvenu, but also that of the most noble and ancient race of the Gothic 
Thasbiloes is rolling, looked and behaved certainly much more like a 
princess than her sister-in-law—ibat “liberal scion” of the royal and 
thoroughly legitimate Eragainja family. Josephine's interesting grand¬ 
daughter was admired on board the Warsp^te by all bands; and our 
gallant chief would now and then exclaim, “What a monstrous fine 
woman the Empress is! ” 

Wednesday the ISth of April, being the day appointed on which our 
distinguished visiters were to sail for Europe, Dom Pedro was exceed¬ 
ingly busy in removing his things to the Volagy. lie displayed the 
utmost activity in carrying many of them liimsclf out,^.'^llic cabin down 
to the boats. Now and then lie was kind enough to show some of his 
curiosities to the spectators on the quarter-deck whilst passing by, lie 
jiroiluccd, for instance, an awkward clock, which he vvound up and 
made strike half-past ten, affirming that it was a dear keepsake from his 
blessed grand-mamma the Ruinba d’Esjianha. 

He had acquired a smattering of the English language from bis 
favourite coachman John, who was a legacy bequeathed by the noble 
Marquess of Maranliam*; the only article of value which, according 
to the envious “ caibras,” that gallant rover w’as pleased to leave behind 
in the New World, when he performed his “abiit excessit evasit erupit!” 
in the Emperor Dom Pedro’s best frigate. 

The British and Frcncli corjis diplomatique were now gathering on 
board the flag-ship in order to be, present at the departure of the 
(jucen of Portugal, whom Admiral Grivcl was going to convey to the 
Seine. This was the same sliip wliicli went with Charles X. to Eng¬ 
land ; and, by a strange coincidence, there were also the British 
Undaunted (frigate), which took Bonaparte to Elba ; and the French 
Inconstant (brig), in wbicli be escajied from thence, all lying together 
in the harbour. “Plenty of royal mails,and imperial coaches,” as our 
vigilant and witty mate of the signals observed. 


* Lord Cochrane. 
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The first Lady in Waiting to Donna Maria had written in the 
morning the following note to the French Commander-in-chief:— 

** Monsieur L’Amiral, 

*• S'l Majestc la Reine de Portugal, m’ordonne do vous prier de sa 
part de ne pas lui rendre les honneurs qui lui sont dues lorsqu’ die s’em 
barquera k bord de la Seine. 

“ SilMajeste desire nc pas recevoir devant son pcrc les honneurs q^'LLriP*' 
recoit plus lui mPrae et vous prio aussi de communiquer son disir k 
rAmiral Baker. 

“ Je profite de cette occasion, pour vous tCmoigner mon estime et *ma 
consideration. r 

(Signed) / “Eleonore de Camara.'' 

The Centre-Amiral replied:— ^ 

“ Madame, 

** J'ai re<;u la note quo vous m’avez fait I’lionncur de m'adrcsser relativo- 
ment au salut qui est prepare pour sa Majeste la Reine de Portugal sur les 
deux llottes. Comme cette note m'est commune avec M. I'Aniiral Thomas 
Baker je la lui ai immediatement commuriKiuee. ll'a, ainsi que moi 
Madame admire lo sentiment de delicatesse ct de piete filiale qui a poit/* 
Sa Majeste la Reine a refuser le salut que nous etions prints a tirer cn son 
honneur ct nous vous prions tous-deux. d'assurer HA Majesty'* de notro 
enti6rc obeiasance a ses valontes cn cette occasion comme cn toutc autre. 

“ Veuillez agreer Madame, etc. etc. 

“ En Rade de Rio, le 12 Arril, 1831/' ‘‘J. GiinEL." 

Yet in spite of this ])ro*cstation of “boundless obedience to her 
Majesty’s commands,” the civil Frenchman was unfortunately obliged 
to transgress them very soon. 

A Royal Guard of Marines presented arms, the band played tlic 
pretty hymn of Donna Maria da Gloria, whom our Admiral conducted 
down to liis bt;pther officer’s boat, and the old Warspite bade to her 
Most Faithful aAtl Constitutional Majesty a thundering farewell with 
twenty-one guns, whilst the colours of her uncertain kingdom were 
flying from the lofty main. 

This royal salute was fired by mistake,—probably through the for¬ 
getfulness of our gunner, whose gallantry towards the fair sex seemed 
to have this time overpowered his memory,—although he swore that no 
one “ countermanded ” the order of keeping it ready. 

However this may be, it proved, after the foregoing correspondence, 
an “ untoward event ” to the French Admiral in his barge, who not 
only was placed by it in a “ faussc position vis a vis de Sit Majeste 
tres fidele, and the Excellenlissima Senliora de Camera;” but he 
appeared, moreover, in a strange light before the assembled fleets, 
since his own frigate remained a dumb spectatress of this important 
historical incident, whilst the over-zealous “canonier” of the British 
flag-ship was “ blazing away like glory,” as Jack says. He, there¬ 
fore, resolved to go first alongside the Dryade, where he recalled his 
latest instructions: upon which he went to deposit his precious hoist’s 
load on board the Seine. The “ political equilibrium ” between both 
squadrons was in tJie meanwhile fully restored by a similar “ salut tird 
du vaisseau Amiral ” of the 'Citizen King. As the two latter ships 
were lying in different directions from ours, the gallant naval and mili¬ 
tary ofl&cer had, during a long pull, plenty of time for tendering his 
excuse and “ regrets ’"to her Most Faithful and Constitutional Majesty; 
who was thus prevented from exhibiting her “ piete 
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This show being over, we prepared for seeing Iheir Ex-Majeslies 
out of the ship at 7 p.m. The Empress shook hands with our Com- 
niander-in-chief, and thanked him for the great act of hospitality and all 
Lis various kind attentions. She then took his arm, nodded at the 
guard of the Royal Marines, and made a gentle curtsey to the crowd 
of officei;^..^ She pulled, moreover, a white handkerchief from her reti- 
cul t^nd waved it gracefully towards the rising generation of the future 
’' kelsons and Duncans. Upon this she rapidly stepped down the ac- 


cor^modation-ladder. 

Ilis ex-Majesty in coming out of the cabin perceived the Court agent, 
Samuel, who, “ like Achates fiiihful to the tomb,” for the last half hour 
4ia(l been leaning against theViainmast in order to attract the notice of 
his illustrious patron. He wanted to accomplish some job about the 
numerous slaves, goods, cliatteLs, and landed property which Dom Pedro, 
to his sincere rcgiet, was obliged to leave beliinci. 

Whilst Amelia was catching cold in the barge, her august husband, 
was bargaining on the quarter-deck for nearly twenty minutes with this 
worthy “ Isaac of York.” Our noble Captain, however, shortened the 
interview by reporting that her Majesty was already in the boat, waiting. 
“ Well, then,’^ said the ex-Monarch, ‘‘ come along with me on board 
the frigate !” And without taking further notice of admiral, officer, or 
guard, he walked oif arm in arm with Serdior Samuel—a Polish Jew! 
The last words which that Ic^ithnaie champion for the constitutional 
riij;hU of man —that Imperial 7'om Paine of the age, was heard to utter 
with emphasis in the gangway, were—‘‘To sell my slaves (Vender so 
mens escravos) “ so very cheap ?'* —(tao baralo ?) “ The paper money 

cTceedins^ly low f* (() papel muito balxo !)—“ Elevnij)enc€ in copper! ” 
(Pataca cm cobra !) Credite posteri! 

A\ bile the staunch boatswain was piping him«over the side, I turned 
towards the numerous naval spectators in order to ^^'oserve the expres¬ 
sion of their countenances. Most oi them laughed ; some looked tired, 
and others quite disgusted. One of tliern, who for his noble exertions 
evidently expected to get the Order of the Tower and Sword, or at least 

a .sv/7/j^6or, exclaimed angrily, “D- -him! Why don’t they whistle 

the Rogue’s March 

Tlic shiji’s company of the Warspite were rather disappointed in not 
receiving from Dom Pedro the slightest remuneration for all the un¬ 
common heavy boat’s duty, and the troublesome hoisting in and out of 
the immense luggage. 15ut our excellent Commander-in-Chief, with 
his usual quickness and sound judgment, anticipated their feelings: he 
allowed them some extra grog, and an hour’s longer light, fiddling, and 
dancing on that eventful evening. 

Both the Seine and Volage, withHheir invaluable cargoes, got under 
way on^ic following morning in silence and darkness. Each was towed 
out by two strings of boats belonging to the different foreign men-of- 
war, who )fere anxious to ofler their services. 

The Brazilian historian makes the highly impertinent remark, that 
“ Dom Pedro left this port without dropping ons single tear for the 
country in which he lived three-and-tw®nty years,” &c. “ Dom Pedro 

deixou este porto sern derramar humaso lagrima pelo paiz onde habitark 
vinte e tres annos.” ^ 

How should this man know it ? As to myself, I never was able to 
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ascertain whether he we])t or not, although I made the proper psycho¬ 
logical inquiries on board the Volage. But the stock of loving grief 
(saudades) with which all Ids epistles abounded, may have been consider¬ 
ably lessened by the sudden appearance of /lo/iest Samuel^ who, in spite 
of the dreadful sea-sickness which awaited him in the heavy swell at the 
mouth of the harbour, liastened after his Imperial Protecto^in a small 
gig. That zealous agent produced, among other consolatory ma tter, a 
few leather bags full of gold-dust, (po d’ouro,) which the “ Sandozo^x- 
Imperador do Brasil*’ eagerly grasped, quoting, with a gracious smile, 
his favourite proverb— ^^Amicus certus in re i?icertd cernitur! ” 

The frigates had crossed the bar of ^e fort Santa Cruz when the 
first rays of the tropical sun, rising in tloudless grandeur, gilded tlio* 
purple summits of the majestic Serra doe Orgos. 

On the next morning I went to the Cainpu da Honra to enjoy once 
more the sight of those Roman heroes who all the time retained their 
^pformidable position (pofai(jaC formidavel) in defiance of John Bull, Jean 
Crapaut, and Peter the Pedlar. 

They were again overloaded with garlands of flowers, laurel and 
coffee-twigs, and were reviewed by tlic new military governor. The 
troops returned to their barracks after the parade, and tlie armed pa¬ 
triotic mob were disbanded by order of the Regency. 1 arrived just in 
time to hear a long proclamation, which was read to them by the 
General. Some phrases struck me ; for instance—“ Brave defenders of 
our native landl it is time^to give repofte to ///o.se arms which covered its 
with glory ! transported with joy, let us hasten to our ‘ lares,’ and into 
the arms of our tender sjiouses and clear children. There, amidst tlie 
smiles of innocence and candour, let us only utter the following ex¬ 
pressions; * Our native land is safe! Liberty has been Iriuniphant, and 
our glory is so the greater^ as it never yet fell to the share of 

any other nation^* As new Cincinnati let us return to our fields !’ ’* 
&c., &c.* That all those niulattoes should be Cmclnnatl was a grand 
and original idea!—which, however, with oilier notions, may iiave been 
imported from New York in the wheat-flour vessels of iheh disinterested 
friend Jonathan. 

The whole audience seemed fully to enter into the true spirit of this 
classical speech; for the gallant and eloquent Governer was interrupted 
by the most enthusiastic sliouts of “ Hail to the great Brazilian nation!” 
(Viva a grande na(;a6 Brasileira.) “ Hail to the Senhor Doni Pedro 
Segundo ! a genuine Brazilian Emperor ! (Viva o Senhor Doni Pedro 
Segundo, Imperador Brasiliero.) “ Hail to tlie brave of the field of 
Honour!” (VivaO os bravos do campo da Honra.) 

Thus ended the glorious Mock’* Revolution of 1831,' in the ex¬ 
ceedingly loyal and heroic city (minto leal e heroica cidade) of Rio de 
Janeiro. • 


* Bravos defensores da palria! he tempo de descarujar as armas que nos cobriraO 
da gloria I Tran&poHacIos de alegria coiramos aos nosbos lares e nos bra<jos das teuias 
espusos, dos caros filhosi por ’entre os^^i&oM da innocencia c de candiira hejaO as nossas 
urtlcas exprebbues: “ A patria ebt^ halva! triiimphun a libetdude, e a nubsa gloria e 
tao grande que ainda nao coiibe em partilha a iiagao alguma. Quaes novos Cmcin* 
P«/o« voltemus para os nossub campos !” etc, 
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THE okder-book; or naval sketches. 

BY JONATHAN 01.DJUNX, L8Q.| R.N. 

No. 111. CONCLUDED. 

The EdJ^stone light was just dipping on the verge of the horizon, 
, wlien the bright flash of a gun was seen broad on our starboard bow, 
was quickly succeeded by another. Old Blowhard had the watch, 
and it was immediately reported to the Captain. 

“Can you make out anything with your glass, Master?” inquired 
the skipper. 1 

^ “No, Sir,” returned tlie oldL* man ; “ nor have we heard the reports, 
which makes me think it must +*e some vessel in distress.” 

“What rate is she travelling at, Mr. Blowhard ?” asked the Captain. 

“ The mate of the watch has just hove the log, Sir,” replied the 
Master, “ and she was going eight and a half; but Fm thinking, Sir, 
with a head sea, vve cannot give her more than eight knots.*' 

“ By hauling up a point or two, it will throw us more to windward, 
certainly,” said the Captain, speaking to himself; “ and if there are fel¬ 
low-creatures in danger, it would be cruel to leave them to perish. Still 
my orders are positive not to be turned out of my course tor anything. 
Do you really suppose, Mr. Blowhard, that it is some craft in distress ? ” 

“ It is not possible for man to say for sartin,” answered the Master; 
“ but I’ve been all my life upon the ocean, Sir, and it seems to me as 
if the Creator had given tlie creatures he designs to witness his wonders 
on the deep, a nat’ral instinct to discover many things that are not alto¬ 
gether revealed to the outward eye; and so wlien I saw the flashes, it 
seemed to strike my mind tliat they came from one who needed a 
friend.” * , ^ 

“ Haul up in the direction. Master,” said the Captain : “ Fll be on 
deck directly.” 

“ Aye, aye. Sir,” replied the old man; “ we shall soon make out what 
it is.” He closed the cabin-door, and ascended to the deck. “ TJie 
watch trim sails—starboard cat-head there! have you seen any more 
flashes? ” 

“ Yes, Sir,” answered the man ; “ and there seems to be a sail in that 
direction.” 

“ Why,where else slwuld a flash come from,you lubber?” grumbled 
the Master: “ you may run upon that course till the card of the com- 
jiass blues itself end for end, and never touch a bit of land large enough 
to grow a gooseberry-bush! Brace up the yards!” he vociferated 
through his speaking-trumpet: “ get a pull of the main and fore sheets; 
trim the jib there, forud! and, aftcr-^uard, haul in the boom-sheet. 
Port, boy—port a little,” 

“Port it is, Sir,” replied the man, putting the tiller to leeward: 
“ shAll I bring Ber to the wind, Sir ? ” 

“ Yes, luff Jier up, boy ! full-and-by ; remember so as to Jet her walk. 
Forud, there! steady the weather-leeches by the bowlines—head taut, 
d'ye hear ? Keep a good look-out before*for the stranger; and don’t 
let your eyes get plugged up with your night-caps.” 

At this moment the Captain mac|^ his appearance on the quarter-deck. 

We must have the hands up, Mr, Blowhard; for if ^we hug the wind, 
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we shall want another reef in the topsails. Quartermaster, how does 
she head ? ” 

“ AV.N.W., Sir, clean cap-full,’* answered the man; “and I just 
seed a flash about a point to looard of*the bowsprit end.*’ 

Tlie liands were turned up ; every soul took his station ; and as mine 
was on the forecastle, I directed my eager gaze towards thc^'oint where 
the stranger was supposed to be; but I could make out nothwig* 
verv dark was the night. The top-gallant masts were bending like ' 
coach-whips, and the sweet little brig w’as dashing along through the 
seas, and throwing aside the waters like a grampus in sport. 

“ Do you see any thing of the strangeV, forud?” hailed the Captain. 

“ No, Sir/’ replied I; but at the very moment I had answered, ano¬ 
ther briglit flash broke out of the glooift, and the heavy report of a gun 
came sullenly booming over the dark waters, and was borne away to 
leeward on the gale. “ There’s another gun. Sir!*' 1 exclaimed, “ and 
she must be about a point and a half under our Icc, as we are heading 
now/* 

“ Keep her W.b.N., boy,” cried the Caj)tain to the helmsman ; “ and, 
Mr. Derrick, let them give her a foot or two of the sheets.” The brig 
felt the freedom she was enjoying, and bounded awniy at a more rapid j)acc. 

“ Man the fore and main clew garnets, and the t’ gallant clew-lines,” con¬ 
tinued the skipper ; “ and before the w^atcli is called again, Mr. Derrick, 
we’ll double-reef the topsails. A good look-out, before there ! ” 

The “ aye, aye, Sir/’ had scarcely been uttered, when I discovered a 
dark log-like object, occasionally appearing and distappearing as it rose 
on the summit of a sea, or sunk into the hollows between the rolling 
waves ; it laid directly a-liead of us, and we neared it so rapidly, that J 
had barely time to ging out “ Up with the helm—kce]) her away ! ” and 
have the ordei^ -beyed, before we had shaved the hull of a largo vessel 
so close, that our weather-quarter was struck by the stump of liis bow¬ 
sprit—the only remnant of a spar they bad left standing. ’J'be shock 
staggered us for a moment or two; but the Captain’s voice shouting 
“ Up courses—in lop-galln’t sails—square away the main yard,” arouseil 
the people: tlie sails were instantly reduced, and the brig came up to 
the wind on the starboard tack ; but having ranged a considerable dis¬ 
tance away from the stranger, we wore round, and passed under his 
lee. “ Ho, the ship a-hoy ! ” bellowed the Captain. 

“ Halloo !” was the response, 

“ From whence came you inquired the skipper. 

“ From Goree on the coast of Africa/’ was the reply. 

“ Where are you bound to ?” continued the captain; “ Mind your 
weather-helm, boy, she’s runniipg up into the wind’s eye. Where are 
you bound to ?” 

“ To the bottom unless you’ll take us aboard/’ answered tlie jiorson 
addressed ; “ our hold is filling fast, one of the pumps is cliokcd, and 
the men are completely worn out.” 

“ Hoist the boats out, Mr. Derrick, and come aft here, and lower 
the jolly-boat down,” said the captain. 

Tlie orders were promptly obeyed, and I was directed to board the 
stranger and act according to circumstances. There is something 
peculiarly affecting in viewing a majtless vessel rolling her heavy sides 
in Uie trougl\of the sea, with nothing aloft to steady her: it is a melan- 
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^choly spectacle, awakening the most painful emotions in the mind of a 
seaman ; and J felt it so when I had reached her deck, and found the 
sky everywhere above me without even a rope-yarn to checker the 
dreary monotony of the blackened clouds that flew noiselessly on the 
wings of the wind. The seas beat over the devoted vessel as she rolled 
her gunwales in, and the phosphoric light of the salt water glistened like 
-trtftoiisand stars, as if the waves in mockery would array their victim 
in bright gems previous to the sacrifice. Yet what a strange compound is 
man !’ In the midst of this devastation, whilst the grim king of terrors 
was threatening to break the hour glass of time to many a hapless being, 
tlje man who above all should have retained his self-possession—the 
master of tlie ship—was beastly ilrunk. The mate informed me that her 
name was the Neptune, of Liverpool; they liad visited the coast of 
Africa and had collected a valuable cargo of ivory, some sort of wood 
(I forget the namc^) used in dyeing, and gold dust, and they had lost 
their masts during the gale ot the preceding days. 

“ And is tliore no chance of saving her?’* said I; “ whereabouts is 
yofir leak, and how much water have you in the hold ? A lantern liere, 
my lads, and bear a hand with it.'* 

“ It's of no manner of use, Sir,” replied the mate. “ Hark for a 
moment, and You'll soon diskiver she’s near her flurry, if you are any 
wav skilled in the death-moans of a sinking ship," 

There certainly was something extremely «<ippropriate in the term 
“ death-moans," for the struggling of the water against the pent-up 
wind in the hold did produce sounds like the groans which may be sup¬ 
posed to 2 )rocccd from a strong giant in the last convulsive pangs of 
expiring existence. Nevertheless I was determined to examine into the 
state of the vessel myself, as I had heard much of *lie tricks employed 
to cheat tlie under-writers, though in the present instance there cer¬ 
tainly was nothing to lead any one to entertain the least suspicion but 
that the whole had been caused by the violence of the weather, to which 
might also be added the neglect of the Master, througli confirmed habits 
of intemperance. Calling Peters to my side with a lantern, I went 
down below, had the liatclies removed, and found the hold was fast filling 
from llie jmmps having been totally deserted. 

“ Well, I'm blessed, Mr. Oldjunk," said Peters, “ but I should like 
to get a little gold-dust, for they tells me it's a capital tiling to clean 
the teeth with ; and, talking about teeth, my dear eyes, do look at them 
here elephant’s tusks and ‘ what not,' as Mr. Warner would say. Ar’n’t 
it a jiily tliey should all go to the bottom? Well, Pm blowcd, if old 
Davy won’t have enougli in his locker to set up a dentist’s shop for 
whales and such like; and tliere’s some on 'em big enough for the 
kraakens off the North Cape, Do, pray. Sir, let me take half-a-ilozen 
aboard for Mr. Blowhard, he’s rather short of ivories, and I could pick 
'em,out just to fit his jaw?" 

" 13e silent, Peters,” said I, “ and attend lo your duty; this is no 
time for cracking your jokes !—see the water rises fast. Away there 
on deck all of you, and bear a hand into tiie boats.” 

I soon became sensible of the utter impossibility of saving the ship, 
and therefore directed the whole of my attention to the preservation of 
the men, especially as the greater*part of them were more or less in a 
state of intoxication, and, with the characteristic recklessness of sailors, 
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were getting up their bags» instead of thinking about the immediate 
danger that surrounded them. 1 had not seen the Master, but descend¬ 
ing the companion, I entered a very handsome cabin panelled with 
mahogany, against which the bright cutlasses, bayonets, and pistols 
were arranged in exact and pretty order; a noble pier-glass was affixed 
to the rudder-case, and the curtains of the bed-places, as ^dl as those 
of the stern windows, were tastefully festooned with green silk. Tke 
Master was on his knees scrambling against the bulk-head (and receiv¬ 
ing many a severe bruise as the heavy vessel rolled), endeavouring to 
get hold of one of the numerous weapons, and at the same time mut¬ 
tering blasphemous curses against himself, his men, and even his 
Creator. He had contrived to pull down a bayonet, which laid by him 
on the deck, the point having become fixed in the timber, which secured 
it from fetching way. I directed some of the people to remove him 
upon deck, but he grasped the bayonet and tried to raise himself up, 

swearing, “ No d-d man-of-war^s man should usurp his authority,*’ 

and that “ his men were a set of mutinous dogs, who had deserted 
him he then called to the mate and ordered him “ to hoist the jack 
forud for a pilot.” To reason with a wretched creature in his state 
was UbclcsB, and therefore 1 had him seized and carried up the com¬ 
panion. Nothing could exceed the horror of his look when the light 
from the lantern flashed upon his face ; and, supported by two men who 
seated him on the skylight, he beheld his vessel—that beautiful creature 
which a few hours before stemmed the waves in grandeur—now a com¬ 
plete wreck: it sobered his reason for the moment, but only for the 
moment; a yell of bitter anguish escaped him, and reason took lier 
flight, for he became a perfect madman, and his ravings were dreadful 
to hear, whilst the v«iolence of his paroxysms rendered it very difficult to 
hold him fast. ^v^Tnder all circumstances I did not think it prudent to 
secure his arms and legs by lasliings, as, in case of accident, he would 
have been entirely deprived of the powers of self-assistance; hut 1 deter¬ 
mined to pinion him the moment we had got away from the ship, as his 
unceasing struggles might endanger tlie safety of the whole: but his 
own conduct rendered my intentions unavailing. 

I was holding on at the gang-way, and hurrying the ship’s crew into 
the boats, when a cry from Peters aroused my attention, and, turning 
my head a little, the wind, from a heavy blow aimed with a handspike, 
came rushing down me, and the next instant the maniac Master, over¬ 
powered with the force of his own exertions, and missing the resistance 
which he would have met with had his design taken effect, darted over 
the side head-foremost into the sea—the roil of the ship throwing him 
beyond the boat that laid alongskle. Every exertion was made to save 
him, but without avail; he rose at a short distance, as we could judge by 
the commotion in the water, and then disappeared for ever! 

The spectacle that had just been witnessed rendered the ship’s crew 
more tractable, and, after some difficulty, I got them all into the boats 
except one man who could not be found, and it was conjectured he had 
fallen into the hold and been drowned; but shortly after we had shoved 
oil' we could hear the most piercing shrieks, and I was about to put 
back when the heavy mass roiled into the trough of the sea, an explo¬ 
sion like the discharge of artillery ^cceeded, and the following wave 
purled up its head unburthened—she had gone down. We were spor^ 
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board the sloop, the boats were hoisted in, and the brig kept away 
to the S.W. with as much canvas as she could stagger under, and by 
daylight we were well in with Ushant, running at the rate of ten knots 
an liour. 

Our first point being Douvernenez Bay, we passed within a short 
distance of the Black Rocks, ran close hy the Bee du Chevre, hoisted 
.oiir'number to the flag-ship (the Vilic de Paris) in answer to 275, and 
was directed to anchor immediately under his stern. The order was 
obeyed, and we lay quite snug in that dark-looking bay almost sur¬ 
rounded by hills. The Captain with his despatches was soon on board the 
Admiral, and it was not long before we were surrounded by boats 
inquiring for parcels, packages, [etters, and newspapers. Amongst the 
rest was “ ma puir dear Pinchem,’* and glad enough I was to get rid 
of the freight with which my cabin had been crammed. (I afterwards 
discovered that the articles were principally cloth, leather — indeed 
almost every thing which the tradesmen of a ship could turn to account 
in family matters.) 

The dcs))atches proved to be of the utmost importance, and Sir Harry 
Neale held a long conversation with Captain Handsail, tlie signal 
having ])revi(>u3ly been made for all captains. On tlie skipper’s return 
the Liverpool-men were sent on board the Admiral, our boats lioisted 
in,'the anchor run up to the bows, and in a very short time we 
under canvas to ])roceed to our next point of jlestlnation ofl' 

That night we liad gained a good ofling in a channel tolerably 
but with rocks enough on each side to make a fellow keep a sharp look¬ 
out if he had fifty ]iair5 of eyes. However, the atmoaplierc was to¬ 
lerably clear,—the heavens displayed those brilliant orbs that form the 
Book of Revelation to the seaman, and the ocean Reflected them on its 
breast intermingled with the myriads of its own sjiarlj^ing glories. It 
was jnst sucli a night as the seaman loves,—full of jioetic beauty; for, 
whatever may be said of the roughness of the tar, no one is more sus¬ 
ceptible of fine emotions, and there is not a more ardent admirer of 
the wonders of nature in existence. To him the vast expanse above is 
as the face of the parent to the child,—he basks in its glowing smiles, 
and watches its darkening frowns. But it is at night, wlien the stars 
are all glistening and no mortal eye can trace the workings of his 
countenance,—it is then lie luxuriates in old remembrances,—it is then 
the joyous days of boyhood,—the companions of early pastimes,—and 
the friends of riper years are present to liis imagination; and it is then 
he looks forward to the future with hoiic and resignation. As the 
tyranny of man cannot subdue his noble courage in the cause of his 
country, neither can oppression destrojr all those kindly feelings which 
animate his breast, lie may have been forced into the service against 
Ids will,—he may have been betrayed by those he loved,—he may 
even be brought to the gangway for some alleged offence of wliich 
he was innocent,—but show him the colours of an «*jcmy flaunting in 
the breeze, or a deserted friend with a signal of distress, and he is 
equally prepared to do his duty. ^ 

But I fear the genus is passing away! Perhaps I may be mistaken ; 
but when I look at the veterans,—the old bard-a-wealhers in that 
beautiful palace at Greenwich,—a»d compare them with Uie seamen of 
the present day, 1 cannot but draw comparisons unfavourable to the— 
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I wa« going to say the manhood of the latter,—but that would be 
rather too liarsh. I mean that esprit-du-corps which marked the old 
man-of-war's man, and rendered him omnipotent in battle. There cer¬ 
tainly can be no harm, but rather good effected, in endeavouring to 
withdraw our seamen from demoralizing pursuits; yet great care 
should be taken that in removing the dross the pure gold does not get 
effaced or wholly destroyed. To render our brave tars cool, calculating 
characters would be to implant distrust and artifice where before there 
was confidence and honesty; it would be destructive of that first, 
highest principle of discipline— “Obepience is the best test of duty,*' 
It would ultimately convert them into politicians, and terminate with 
tlieir becoming mutineers. Nothing is more dangerous to good order 
and governance on board a ship, than that sort of plausible fellow who, 
with a little smattering of knowledge, and a great deal of small-talk, 
resembles a Philadelphia lawyer,—his head filled with proclamations. 

1 am no advocate for impressment, and still less for flogging; but 
take the word of an old officer who, in his infancy, was rocked by the 
ocean in a cradle carrying seventy-four guns,—who bad the compass- 
card for a horn-book, and the stars for a multiplication table. Such 
evils, for evils they most assuredly are in a country like England, can- 



n deck to take the iniddlc-watch, and we were reaching across 
on the starboard tack towards those terrific rocks called “ The Saints^* 
and I suppose my train of thought followed as a natural consequence. 
“ Keep a good look-out before, there!” “Aye, aye. Sir.’* And now 
then “ Keep her a clean full.’* 

The tide had« sei in like a sluice, carrying us down to leeward, but 
a-head withal; and as the written order in a neat little parchment-cover 
book directed the officer of the watch “to tack at four bells,*’ tlie gal¬ 
lant wee barky was hove-about, and nearly stemmed the current. At 
length the sentry at the cabin-door exclaimed—“ Eight bells, quarter¬ 
master!” And I began to anticipate the delights of my warm cot 
after four hours' pacing the deck with incessant watchfulness. “ Strike 
the bell eight, there, and call the watch ! ” The bell was struck, the 
watch called, and one of the young gentlemen went below to disturb 
the slumbers of Mr. Blowhard, One bell came and no master. “ Go 
down, Mr. Winkletap, and tell Mr. Blowhard that it is one bell, and 
do pray stand waiting-maid to him for once; he takes as much time as 
half a dozen ordinary men to dress,” 

“ Aye, aye. Sir,” replied the midshipman, “shall I take the maintop- 

men, Sir, they'll soon clap his rigging over the mast-head, and-” 

“ Get upon deck, Mr. Jackanapes,” grumbled the old master, who 
was just ascending the ladder, and had heard what the middy had 
said. “ Get upon deck, Sir, or you shall find there are other mast¬ 
heads besides mine! A baboon-faced son of a sea-horse, to speak dis¬ 
paragingly of his superiors and betters! Well, Oldjunk, what's the 
news?” 

“Here’s the Order-Book, Master,” returned I; “we tacked at four 
bells, and have been reaching this v^y ever since, going six knots, and 
Ihe tide against us; but it must be nearly spent by this time. You are 
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lo follow your own judgment, Master, as to going about again. There's 
double-reefed topsails, courses, and top-gall’nt sails, jib and boom- 
mainsail on her, and now-’* 

“There’s a whole shoal of stars playing at loggerheads to windward, 
Sir,” exclaimed a youngster; “away they go again I ” 

“ What does the boy mean ? ” said old Blowhard; “ a battle among 
the planets! ” 

“ 3ome ship is throwing up rockets to windward, Sir! shouted the 
man upon the look-out at the weather cathead; “ and now she’s 6ring 
guns and burning a blue-light!” 

• “ We cannot be near the Black Rocks, Oldjunk,” said the Master, 
“ it must be one of our cruiseri^in chase. Hark ! there goes a rattling 
broadside to confirm my opinion.” The horizon was suddenly lighted 
up, and the heavy sounds from a whole range of artillery came down 
upon the breeze. “ luforin the captain for me, will you, Oldjunk? for 
1 arn’t so nimble getting up and down them there ladders as 1 used 
tex be.” 

I unhesitatingly complied with his request, and the skipper soon 
made his ap])earance upon deck with his night-glass : he swept the 
liorizon to windward, and then the glass became fixed and steady for a 
lew minutes. “ They are three large ships, Oldjunk,” he slowly arti¬ 
culated; “thtyare edging down athwart us under a press of canvass, 
running for Bres^ llouse the drummer and'beat to quarters directly; 
down there the watch, and lash your hammocks up; call the first- 
lieutenant and quarter-master; get the signal-lanterns ready. Who’s 
Hint standing to loourd there with his hands in his pockets, like a 
Uutcli skipper in a squall. Is it you, Mr. Winkletap ? Down, Sir, 
down, and call Mr. Derrick!’’ * . 

All was instantly in the bustle of preparation ; thfi drummer sprang 
up the fore hatchway, nothing on but his shirt, the laniard of the drum 
found his neck, but he could only find a single drumstick; and Peters 
was for fetching one of Mr. Snipe’s legs, when the boat’s tiller fell in 
his way, and the well-known and cheerfully obeyed sounds were sent 
forth that brought all hands to their guns, which were speedily cast 
loose : the hammocks were then piped up and stowed in the nettings,— 
the yards were slung with top-cliains,—the topsail-sheet stoppered,— 
and we were soon clear for action, 

“ Keep her a point off the wind, quarter-master,” said the captain ; 
“ let licr travel till wC make out friends from foes. Have the lanterns 
ready—two lights horizontally and three perpendicular; stand by to 
run up into the main-rigging with them. The ships are nearing us 
last! Port a little, port, my lad! There, steady, so.’ 

The wind which had been whistling amongst the gear when close- 
liauled, was now more tranquil as the gallant little brig yielded to it, 
and was galloping along at the rate of nine knots. “ Away ! up with 
the lanterns, men ! ” shouted the captain; and the j)rivate signal was 
displayed with two blue-lights: “ The sternmost ship answers it,” 
he continued — “ Down! men, down* and stand to your guns! 
Mr. Pounce, are the cartridges well home ? ” 

“ I’ve pricked ’em all, Sir,” replied tlic gunner, “ and they are 
well home, and primed with tube.^’ 

“ There goes a gun from the sternmost ship, Sir, and blue-lights,” 
said Mr. Derrick; “and there goes another gun!” 
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« It is 25,** rejoined the captain, bending down to the binnacle- 
lamp with the Signal-Book in his hand. “*Tlie chase or ships seen 
are enemies!' What! does he think we are asleep ? or does he suppose 
that we imagine he lias been making all that noise for fun ? AnsvVer 
it! show that lantern up, you lubber, do ! Haul down ! 

“He’s talking again, Sir, with his lights!’’ exclaimed the Master ; 
“There’s three on ’em, one over the other; and there goes a gun,— 
another gun, Sir!** 

The captain again bent down with his book, “ Number 23. ‘ The 

fleet or squadron seen are ships of war.' Who the devil supposed tlic 
contrary! That hooker seems more fond of blue-lights than flannel- 
cartridges, and loves signalizing better than fighting! Stand by, my 
boys, and show him what the little brig can do !’* 

Captain Handsail, however, in the heat of the moment, wronged tlic 
gallant spirit that presided on board tiie English ship; for it was none 
other than the brave Sir Peter Parker, in the Menelaus, and Iiis 
opponents were two Frencli frigates, each as large as his own. The 
flying jib-boom of the one astern was over the tattrail of its leader, and 
they had every stitcli of canvass packed on alow and aloft; wliilst the 
British frigate, at every opportunity, ranged up and brought them to 
action, but without being able to reduce the number of their sails. 

We were now rapidly crossing between the English and PVeneh 
frigates, but the freshness of the breeze would ^ot allow of our 
bringing our lee-broadside to bear with any eflect; so that we were 
compelled to bear up and run nearly parallel to the Menelaus. The 
French ships sailed remarkably well, and the white foam over the 
black rocks plainly indicated that if not stoj>pc(l, in less tlian another 
half-hour they wo^ilcT be safe in port. The Menelaus had the heels of 
them, but not to 5ny very great advantage ; but they outsailed the Tor¬ 
mentor, and though we threw as many shot as possible from our bow- 
chasers, yet they still held on their way, firing from the stern, and 
occasionally giving us some ugly scratches in return. 

The high, dark, frowning land on each side of Brest now appeared, 
and deepened more and more in shade. The Menelaus ran past the 
bternmost ship, delivering her broadside and receiving the Frenchman’s, 
She then shot ahead and gave the lender a parting salute, and tlic 

gallant Sir Peter, “ d-g everything an inch high,” was forced to 

relinquish the chase. 

Scarcely had we lime to shorten sail and haul to the wind on tlic 
starboard tack, when a voice was heard shouting, “Breakers on the 
lee-bow ! *' The helm was instantly put down, and the little brig flew 
round like a top, just narrowly escaping one of the dangerous half-tide 
rocks with which that passage abounds. 

“ Touch and go is good pilotage, master ! ** exclaimed the captain to 
Mr. Blowhard; and then raising his voice, “ Fokstle, there! keep 
your eyes open all of you, and send a man upon the fore-yard to look 
out for broken water! ” 

“Aye, aye. Sir,*’ respondeu I, and immediately obeying the order. 
As we stood on, the Menelaus overhauled us, and at length came 
within hail. “ Ho ! the brig ahuy ! tj^hat brig is that ? *’ 

“ His Majesty’s sloop Tormentor! ” replied Captain Handsail. 
“ What frigate is that ? ’’ 
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^ *‘The Menelaua!*' was the response. “WeVe lost them both, 
Ilandsail! 1 only fell in with lliem at midnight; a few hours earlier, 
and I slioiild have walked off with one into Plymouth, Have you a 
pilot on board ?” 

“ No, Sir! ” replied Handsail; “ the Master is well acquainted with 
the coast.*' 

“ I shall try the Raz Passage,** returned Sir Peter, the frigate 
now shooting fast ahead. “ If you are bound that way, follow me.** 
Thank you, Sir, thank you !’* exclaimed Handsail. “ Mr. Blow- 
hard, shall we try the Raz ? Do you know the }>as8age ? *' 

“ The passage is well onougli, Sir, tliough tiiere*8 a bit of stone or 
''‘twoin the way,” replied the master; “but it*s the current, Sir,—the 
^ current that sets the wind at defiance. I don’t more than halflike it; 
hut as it will soon be daylight, we will, if you please, stand after the 
fiigato.” 

“ Keep a good look-out for the frigate there fbrud !** exclaimed the 
first lieutenant from the quarter-deck. 

Aye, aye, Sir,** responded I, “ she*s right a-head.” 

At that moment the look-out on the bowsprit shouted, “ A gun 
from tile frigate. Sir!*’ 

“ Answer it,” replied the Captain from the quarter-deck, ‘‘ and keep 
.1 good look-out forud.” 

The gun was fired,the “aye, aye” was given, and beforellie smoke of 
tho one had blown away to leeward, or the sound of the other had ceased 
its echo among the sails, the look-out again shouted, “ The frigate has 
ilisappeared, Sir!” 

The Captain immediately came forward, and it was soon ascer¬ 
tained that liie cause of tlie signal was her entering one of those heavy 
iog-banks that arc frequent during the winter nights nJarthe land upon 
tins coast. 

“ lJow*s her liead ?** demanded tlie Captain, and the Quarter-master 
j)romptly gave the course. 

‘‘ Keep licr so and steady,” rejoined the Captain. “ Away up there, 
sliake a reef out of the topsails.” 

Additional sail was made upon the brig, whicli was soon enveloped in 
the fog, and tearing along at a tremendous pace, the damp mists cling¬ 
ing to tlie canvass, and rendering it more impervious to the breeze. The 
iiigate occasionally fired, to show her position, and the reports evidently 
niaiiif(*hti?d that she was increasing her distance from us. Tiie Master 
came upon the foi ccastle to satisfy liis mind that a good look-out was kept, 
and then, in a half-murmuring voice, he addressed me. “ I don’t much 
like this Kaz Passage,** said he; “ tlieitail of the tide is as rapid as its 
liead—mind your helm, boy, and steer small—and the bight of the bay 
uins in there. But water is water, and land is land; and if it warii’t 
for the land coming out of the water here and there, like a fin-back, to 
blow, and a few squalls nowand then, we should have all the old women 
go to sea. Howsomever, it would not do to get jammed into the 
bight; keep a good look-out, my lads, for«broken water.** 

The day was now beginning to announce its approach, and tlie frigate 
had ceased firing, when several voices were heard at one and the same 
moment—“ Breakers on the starbdkrd bow !** which was almost imme¬ 
diately followed by “Breakers light a-head 1 ** and before the Master 
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could get to the rail, anotlier voice exclaimed, “ Breakers on the lee- ^ 
bow and the white foam, hissing and dashing, and throwing its mon¬ 
strous shapes as high as our lower mast-heads, was seen through the 
dim haze, apparently close a-lioard of us. In an instant nothing else 
but the roaring and groaning of the waters was to be heard ; for every 
soul, fore and aft, stood waiting for command with tliat almost breath¬ 
less attention so characteristic of seamen in the moment of peril. The 
Master cautiously swept his eye round, and scanned the danger, but it 
was only momentary, for he shouted at the top of his yoice, “Hurd 
down with the helm! and clear away the lee-anchor.” 

Tlie order was promptly obeyed ; and as tlie brig flew like a bird up 
into the wind, the Master's voice was ^gain heard. “ Stiuare the after' 
yards—briskly, lads, throw the sails aback; and, Quart^rnaster, let me 
know when her wfiy is checked. Stand by the stopper and shank 
painter ! ” Although only a minute or two had elapsed, the brig seemed 
to be rushing on destruction; for the rocks to windward a])pciire(l so 
close, that it would have been no difliculty to have thrown a biscuit 
upon them ; and as the salt spray swept over the crait, the after-guaid 
and marines, not comprehending the extent of danger, were fora nio- 
xneni wavering, and beeunie clamorous ; but the startling voice of the 
Captain through his speaking-truiii])et, as he stood at the starboard 
gangway, “ Silence fore and aft!” instantly restored order. 

Still the spectacle was appalling ! The boiling ami foaming of llu; 
breakers were nearly surrounding us, and their ])hosphoresccnt Jiglit 
gleamed upon our sails, like supernatural warnings to “ jireparc for 
death.’’ 

“ She is losing her way, Sir!” shouted the tjuartermaslcr from the 
quarter-deck. 

“ Let go the anchor/’ cried the Master, “ and stand by with an axe.” 

“ Aye, aye. Sir,” said the boatswain, as lie grasped the instrument 
named. 1'he anchor was let go, and hajipily held in about seven l.i- 
ihoms—tlie sweet little craft swung’ to it, hut we were then so close to 
the rocks that tlie sea broke clean over us, and 1 thought my last hour 
was come. “ Round with the after-yards ! ” shouted tlie MasU'r, and 
they flew round with a vengeance; the main tack was brouglit to the 
larboard chess-trec—the sheet was trimmed hard, and BlowhartI, watch¬ 
ing the auspicious moment, exclaimed, “ Cut—cut—cut away all 1 ” 

The bright axe gleamed for a moment in the air, and then descended 
with all the strength and power the sturdy boatswain could give it upm| 
the well-strained cable: two strands were severed; the reinamingstraiuH 
unable to bear the weight of the vessel, instantly parted, and the cable'" 
flew out of the hawse-hole, smoking with the velocity of the friction. 
The brig remained stationary for a minute—only a minute—tliough if 
ajjpeared like a life to those who knew licr situation—not a sound was 
heard but the never-ceasing raging of the broken billows, till the Master 
again called out to “ shift the helm/’ and the lively creature immedi¬ 
ately payed off on the larboard tack; the head-yards were swung round, 
and in a few seconds we had fallen off so much, that she seemed, as she 
gathered way, to be careering into the very heart of* the rocks; but, 
feeling her helm, she' promptly obeyed its impulsed, and as we passed 
the hell of waters to iceward^-a mah might have sprung from the quar¬ 
ter almost into the very midst of them; nevertheless the brig came 
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briskly to the windward, and we were standing out clear from danger 
and from death, 

“ It was close shaving, Master,” said the Captain, as soon as the sails 
were well trimmed, “ and you did it well, tliough not exactly according 
to the approved principles.” 

“ I (lon’t know notliing about approved principles, Sir,” said the 
Master; 1 never seed but one other craft as could do such a thing 
before—but the brig can do anything but speak ! ” and he cast his eyes 
over tlie vessel with the fond pride of a thorough tar. “ There wasn’t 
room for the manoeuvre properly ; nor lime neither, anymore than tliere 
* is time now to talk about it. Up mainsail. Sir, if you please. We 
must keep her away presently* the Raz is down to looard. Sir ! ” 

The mainsail was hauled up; the yards were squared; and as the 
Tormentor ran before the breeze, the dark low island that forms one 
side of the Channel arose out of the ocean. Every one of my readers, 
who liave been cruising upon this station, must remember the Raz Pas- 
rage, and they will call to recollection the j)owerful current that sweeps 
past tlie islet. As we hauled up to round it, the tide carried us within a 
dozen faliioiiis of its rocky base; and though the sea was rather rough 
outride, heic the water was comparatively smooth, except where the 
strong ripjdc rattled along like a race. 

I’lie rising sun chased away the mist, and we again saw the frigate 
running tlirough llodierne Bay, and about {wo miles from us: she was 
close-hauled, and as the atmosphere became clearer, we could see a 
large ship to windward of her, under a press of canvass. The Menelaus 
sliowecl her number, and we did the same; but the stranger took no 
notice; and tlien the frigate hauled down and hoisted 275, at the samo 
time firing a gun to leeward. This also remainc*d unanswered, and up 
went 11, with our pendants, “ An enemy is in sighf,” said the Captain, 
hulking at the signahbook. “ Answer it, Quartermaster and then, 
taking his glass, he gave a steady gaze at the stranger. “ Another 
J’rencli frigate, liy all that’s abominable ! No doubt, part of the squadron 
tliat has been cruising fur our homeward-bound trade.” 

“ The Menelaus has hoisted 67, with a jack over it, Sir,” exclaimed 
the first lieutenant, who had been watching that ship’s motions. 

“ It is ns 1 expected,” replied the Captain, looking over the list 
against v\liieh each vessel had her own particular number. “ Sir Peter 
knows the craft; it is tlie Atalante, and no doubt with a fair cargo of 
wealili. Answer it, Quartermaster. Well, 1 trust we shall have a little 
better luck by day-light tlian we had in darkness. Brace the yards up, 
Mr. Derrick, and biing her to the wind—clear full-and-by.” 

Tlie ) aids v\ere braced sharp up* and hope, lively, animating hope, 
took ])ossession of our hearts ; for it seemed next to impossible that the 
enemy blioulJ escape, cut off as he was from his own jjorts to leeward, 
and with every chance against him of beating the Menelaus, in turning 
to windward. Every manoeuvre was jiractised to increase our rate of 
bailing, and with some advan||lge; hut about noon the wind began to 
tail along the bhore; the sliipsoferokc ofT several points ; the Frenchman 
tacked, and was followed by the Menelaus, who was walking up to him 
with every prospect of bringing iiim to action, when he again hove his 
head in-shore, and as soon as she had got nearly into liia wake, the 
British sliip went in stays, and in another hour brought her bow -chasers 
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to bear. It was a spirit-stirring scene, and tlje utmost anxiety pre¬ 
vailed amongst our gallant fellows, as the two frigates, decreasing the 
distance between each other very fast, were nearing the Penmark Point, 
where the sea broke fearfully high upon the black and craggy rocks 
that guard the coast. Onwards they pressed, till the enemy seemed to 
be entering the very foam ; she dashed past it, and the next instant 
was lost to sight by the intervening land. She had weathered the point, 
almost touching the rocks; and the Menelaus, being lo leeward, was 
compelled to go about; but in doing so, slie sent the wliole weight of 
her broadside at the dying foe. Darkness now hastily descended, and 
with it came the mist and fogs of evening, whilst the double disappoint¬ 
ment began to operate with awkward feelings of excitement and sujiersti- 
tion on the minds of the men. We stood ofl'the land till near midnight, 
in company with the frigate, and then tacked in -shore. At da> break ne\t 
morning we were to windward of the Glenan Islands, and saw the French 
frigate warping into the small harbour of Quimperlay. Sir Peter stood 
boldly on till the batteries considerately informed him lie was withiu 
the range of shot, and even then would have persevered in having ano¬ 
ther slap at the enemy if the hopelessness of the case had not been 
clearly pointed out to him by his pilot, who was well aware of the heavy 
armament they had on shore, and the impenetrability of the bomb-proof 
walls of the iortifications. Still the gallant officer would not quit tli(‘ 
place : he hove about, laid las maintop-sail to the mast, and lioisted out 
his barge ; a white flag was displayed in her bows, and, being well 
manned, a lieutenant carried a challenge to the captain of the Atalanle. 

I was on board the Menelaus when the officer returned, and never 
shall I forget the vexation and almost maddening dibajipointmcnt that 
flushed the face of her brave Captain at finding ttie Frenchman declined 
to meet him without orders from Paris, to which he promised a dcspalcli 
should be sent, communicating the request of Sir Peter. J3ut ho had a 
revenge—if such feeling could be supposed to enter his heart—in the 
rage and mortification evinced by the Frenchmen, when they understood 
that their richest prize (the Spanish galleon, mentioned in page 48G, No. 
LXXIII. of the United Service Journal*) had been rc-captured by the 
English frigate; though at the same time the barge’s crew had tins 
drawback—tliey saw several of their shipmates prisoners on board the 
Frenchman, having been taken by the Atalant^, in prizes that had 
been captured by the Menelaus. They would have conversed together, 
but tills was prevented, though sufficient information was gained to let 
Uie boat’s crew know ther^Mvere other captures yet at sea. 

Being charged with despatches, Sir Peter would not detain us ; and 
we accordingly pursued otn: way, leaving tlic Menelaus liovc-to off tiic 
port, defying the French frigate-—her worthy first lieutenant heartily 
vexed at losing the certainty of promotion, and Captain Ilandsail not 
much less annoyed at this disappointment of being posted. By tlic 
close of the day we had worked up lojsle Groa, and llie brig was 
standing in for L'Orient. 

II I 

* In ihe hurry of writing that I V“ng'j”r "ut 

her claim to share for the galleon—she be^g wilhiii hearing of the Menelaus’ 
guns: it should have been the Rippon, Sir Christopher Cole, <xud not the Vengeur. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE WRECK OF H. M. S. TERROR. 

The winter of IS'28 was peculiarly destructive to vessels trading on 
the coast of Portugal: the long continuance of westerly gales had in¬ 
creased the strength of the current, always setting to the eastward ; and 
tlms masters of ships, ignorant of the fact, were drawn much nearer to 
the land than tlicir reckoning indicated \—this causet amongst many 
others, occasioned the wreck of H.M.S. Terror: but as a variety of 
circumstances form a connecting chain, it becomes necessary to review 
the whole, in order to arrive at a just conclusion. 

Ill that year the Terror, and three other bomb-vessels, were directed to 
be fitted out with all possible dispatch: a party of hands from the 
guardships were sent to assist, and as many riggers and dockyard men 
wcie employed upon her as the size of the vessel would permit. The 
stowage was regulated by former plans, the general system being to¬ 
tally inapplicable to this class of vessels; her appearance, when at Spit- 
licud, showed that an erroneous calculation had been made; in addition 
to tlic established heavy weights, a large quantity of foreign stoves had 
been sent on board, to be conveyed to Malta, which brought her down 
J S inches by the head, and her midship port 2 feet 6 inches only from 
the water: time did not permit the ballast to be restowed, and tlie re¬ 
quired alterations made, but to counterbalance her gravity forward, 18 
tons ol ballast were placed in her run, aiRl in this state did II.M.S. put 
to sea; her log-liKe appearance pointing out to every nautical eye the 
inijiracticability of her ever working off a lec-shore, should she unfortu¬ 
nately be caught there in a gale. No blame can be imjnited to tlie Captain 
and the officers; they could not regulate the stowage of a vessel differ- 
nig entirely from those in which they had hitilerio served, where mor¬ 
tals and shells were placed before the centre eff gravity—necessarily 
they abandoned this duty to the proper officers of the dockyard. 

Slic pioccedcd on lier voyage prosperously until tlie 18lh of February, 
when the hind about Cape St, Vincent was made, bearing S.E. nearly, 
the sliip being at the time close-hauled on the starboard tack, under 
double-reefed tojisails, jib, and driver. The sun had risen unusually 
dear, and nollung in the appearance of the weather tlireatened a 
change. A bug and schooner wcic in sight. About 8 a.m. we lacked, 
and soon after close-reefed : before noon the wind and sea had rapidly 
increased, and obliged us to reduce the sail fo a maintop-sail and stay¬ 
sail, and ihc topgallant-yards and masts were sent on deck : at S it 
blew a ImrriCiUie ; the ship lay almost innpoveable, with her gunwale in 
tlie water. To save the mainmast, we were obliged to hand the main- 
tojisail; and, to increase our diffteullies, the wind veered more to the 
westward, making the coast a dead lee shore, without the advantage of 
a point on either tack. About 4,30 p.m., a very heavy sea struck the lar- 
^board quarter, washed away the boats, ripped up the whole of the lar¬ 
board plank sheer, and made various other ravages: a succession of 
seas followed, by which lift dead-lights w'ere stove in, and quarter-gal¬ 
leries washed away. Sunset arrived; nve were well aware of our critical 
situation; but, ignorant of the strength of the current, concluded that 
ample room for drift still remained. 
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At 2 A.M, on tlie 29th, the orders, “ Hands, wear ship,*’ and, 
immediately afterwards, “ Let go anchors,” called every body 
deck, and one glance disclosed their terrific situation. The breakers! 
roared under our lee so close as to show the impossibility of weaving 
clear; there was nothing to be done but to confide in the strength of the 
anchors: the small bower first reached the ground, and ran out to tlie 
clinch; the best bower brought her up at 70 fathoms, and snapped im¬ 
mediately. As the remaining anchor did not hold, the Captain resolved 
to slip, and try to weather the reef: to our horror the clinch round the 
mainmast jammed, and the tautness of the cable prevented the 
shackle-bolts being drawn out. With the water in the main deck up to 
his middle, did the master perseveringly attempt to cut a link wiih a 
hammer and cold chisel, whilst the hands -went alott and loosed the 
courses and foretop-sail. 

It is in such moments that British sailors shine. Nobly did Ibe crew 
maintain that character for intrepidity and coolness so justly envied by 
foreigners. Even in this awful hour it was impossible to suppress a 
feeling of pride at such selt-command : there was no confusion or noise; 
anxiety to fulfil the orders given by those in command appeared to be 
the all-absorbing thought. Although tlie breakers rolled with feariul 
violence on board, each time accompanied by sonic crash ; although 
Ihe barge on the booms was torn up, and thrown upon many em¬ 
ployed in hauling aft the fore-sheet, yet did these brave fellows jier- 
sist in their repeated endeavours to snap the chain, by casting the ship 
against it, and so get rid of the anchor. A cry, “ Tlie cable is parted ! ” 
cheered us for a moment, and then threw us mto despair by her casting 
with her head in-shore, and striking heavily ahalt. To sijnare the 
yards, and run her upon tlie beach, appeared to be the only hope , when 
accomplished, we knfjvv* it was but a gleam; for llie bravest felt that 
human efforts were no longer of avail, and tliat his safety depended 
upon the mercy of that Being “ who ruleth the raging of the sea.” 

Can a more awful situation than this be imagined f The darkness 
of the night, the flajiping of the sails, the roar of the surf, the constant 
crashes on board, created a scene more easily felt than described : om* 
moments seemed numbered ; each man was directed to take care of 
himself. Some threw oft’ tlieir clothes; others endeavoured to clear 
away the booms, and trust their safety to a spar; but all were obliged 
to lash themselves to prevent being washed away by the almost irresis¬ 
tible force of the sea. It appeared impossible tliat the vessel could hold 
together much longer : one breaker more violent than the rest drove up 
the rudder, broke tlie stern-post, and with fury rushing forwards, filled 
the upper deck, and washed the barge overboard. Alarm, lest she 
should part a-midships, hurried everybody to the forecastle, as the 
strongest part. 

Suffering with extreme cold, repeatedly under water, and witli certain 
death staring them in the face, not a cry or reproach was murmured 
by the crew, not’ a complaint made by the ollicers: a more noble 
instance of courage and resignation could not be given. Mon of every 
nation are brave in battle; excitement and fear of shame overcome all 
considerations pf personal safety ; but it is not so in shipwreck; there 
alone can well-regulated nerve be shown.,. We were roused from a state 
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of despondency by the appearance of sometliing upon the water. Some 
few exclaimed ‘‘ A boat !’* without reflecting that none could live in 
such a sea; the black speck drew nearer, and was in a moment swept 
by: it was a dismasted vessel driving broadside upon the rocks—a fear- 
fid siglit in sucli a night. Tlirce painful liours had we passed in misery 
and suspense, naked to the skin, and racked with pains of mind and 
body, when the sea apjK'ared lo become calmer, and the thumping to 
diminish. Altljougli ignorant of the cause, we for the first time ven- 
tared to hope, and wrapped ouiMdves in blankets snatched out of the 
hammocks bunging on tlie main-deck, as a protection from the bitter¬ 
ness of the cold. 

At last day dawned. (»rg^fully did we then acknowledge the mercy 
of Providence, Slie luid been driven ashore a mile to the iiortliward of 
the river of Villa N(na at the lop of the flood, and lay upon sand in a 
dock formed by the rocks on both sides and astern, as liigli as the cabin 
windows, round wiiicli at low water we weri' enabled to walk dry-footed, 
Subsetjuent (‘xainiiiahon sliowed, tiiat this small spot, not twice the 
’ length of tlie ship, was the only jilace for ten miles on cither side free 
from rocks, and that had llie event occurred anywheie else, in all pro¬ 
bability not a soul could have been 'aved. 

As ibere appeared hut little doubt that the ensuing tide would com- 
}>lele her d'-niolil ion, every energy was put forth to save those things on 
which we v^crc dependent. Provisions, smalUanns, aminunitioii, spars, 
and sails for tents, and a freight of :i0,000h were landed, and the vessel 
abandoned by the unanimous opinion of the officers. A silent meal was 
then made, and the remainder of the day occupied in jiitclung tents and 
securing the stores and jirovisions which liad been driven on shore. 

On either bide, as far as the eye could exteud, the beach presented 
an ap|)alling sight. Within lialf a cable’s lengtTi of the Terror lay a 
niercliant brig, divided in two as by a knife, and already half buried in 
llie sand ; she was (widently the vessel wiiicIi had passed us on the 
jireceding night. IJer erew informed us that her name was the Jane of 
Quebec, belonging lo Liverpool, bound to Gibraltar; that she had 
receiv(‘d on board as passengers, a mother, four children, and a major 
in tlie army. None of these wore saved : one blow liad made a father 
childless, and a husband a widower. A mile farther lay the barge, and 
the sliatlcrctl body of the carpenter’s mate, who had been carried over¬ 
board in her ; and the vvliole beach was strewed with masts, yards, licn- 
cooj)S, and pieces of vehsels, evident proofs of the havoc committed by 
the storm, it was btrange bow two sheep, brouglit on shore by the 
barge, could have survived; we discovered them unhurt, grazing at no 
great distance in ihc country. , 

Intelligence of the disaster had spread far and wide : crowds of Por¬ 
tuguese, men, women, .and children, accompanied by bullocks, mules, 
and asses, poured down from all parts of tlie country, and clearly showed, 
by the instruments in their hands, and facility in using them, that the 
occupation of “ wrecking” was not new in this district. Emboldened 
by success and non-resistance, they ^lid not confine their activity to 
plundering merchant property, but were only prevented from carrying 
ofl' the king’s stores by a determined front, and a few occasional musket- 
tfhots fired over their heads. *006 fellow was made prisoner, kept in 
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irons during tlie night, and on the following morning brought out with 
a rope round his neck, and then pardoned. Tliis intimidation had the 
desired effect; they did not annoy us any more. 

With the close of the day tlie gale had increased to its former height. 
Night found us huddled together under two miserable tents, wet to the 
ekin by the incessant rain, earnestly discussing the events of the last 
twenty-four liours, and inwardly praising God for our unexpected deli¬ 
verance. About two o’clock in the morning we heard a gun ; we were 
instantly on our legs, and by the liglits on board discerned a vessel at 
anchor upon the coast. Never shall I forget that moment; no pen can 
describe our anxious sympathy for the poor fellows on board, or our 
wishes for daylight, for till then assistance was impossible. With the 
break of light every soul was upon the Deach, every eye strained to 
ascertain lier danger, every mind wrought to the utmost by tlie misery 
of suspense, and plans for the safety of the crew. 

It was an English schooner dismasted ; she had parted her cables, 
was lying broadside upon a rock at the mouth of the river, with the surf 
beating over her, and the crew were lashed to tlie bowsprit. Their 
earnest signs for assistance were immediately answered, and a jtarty of 
hands were dispatched to track the Jane's boat over the sand, our own 
barge being stove in and useless. The first lieutenant and four men 
immediately volunteered to endeavour to reach the rock ; but the captain, 
with great judgment, checked their eagerness by remarking, that as the 

tide ebbed she would strike less violenllv. and that at low water there 

• ^ 

would be no danger in the attempt; until then lie could not sanction 
the risk of their lives. Scarcely had he finished before we saw the crew 
run aft, pause a moment, and then run forward ; the cause was clear: 
she had parted amid-slyps, her stern was driven by the tide to sea, but 
her bow remained on Jhc rock. 

Permission was now tii once given to tlie repeated solicitations of the 
volunteers. In a few minutes the poor fellows on the rock must be 
drowned. The breathless moment was arrived; without instant exer¬ 
tion all must perish. An ebb-tide setting out of the river met tlio 
breakers beating upon tlie rock, and created a sea from whicli escape 
appeared almost impossible. Tlie boat, however, was launched through 
the surf successfully; she made her way to the lec side of the wreck, 
there embarked four men, and landed them on the beacli; a second 
time did she return, and with infinite difficulty succeeded in lescuing the 
remaining three. Loud were the cheers of their shipmates on shore at 
the unexpected success of the volunteers, AVeakness and emotion 
appeared to have taken the powers of speech from those so recently 
saved ; but they grasped the hands and clung to the legs, and by llieir 
actions showed their overpowering gratitude to the men who might with 
truth be called their deliverers. As soon as some medical aid and proper 
treatment had restored them, we learned the schooner’s name to be tlie 
Fancy, of Arbroath. Her captain had seen the Terror and Jane on the 
morning of the 18th, but, commanding a better sea-boat, had contrived 
to keep longer off the land. Thus, within the short space of half a mile 
lay the wrecks of three British ships; a melancholy proof of the violence 
of the gale and strength of the current. 

The storm continued unabated during the next forty-eight hours; 
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each successive flood-tide we expected would complete the demolition 
of our ship, no one supposing that wood and iron could resist the com¬ 
bined attacks of the elements. At last the wind went down and was 
followed by a calm. A party of hands repaired on board to land pro¬ 
visions and stores j and the carpenter having made a careful examina¬ 
tion of the hull, reported that it was bilged upon both sides; that the 
forp-foot, keel, and stern-post were knocked away, bulwarks levelled, and 
tliat her back was completely broken ; but still he thought it was pos¬ 
sible to patch up the damages if once she could be got afloat; and that, 
^ moreover, from the extraordinary strength of the frame, he did not 
despair of lier standing anotller bumping, provided she could be kept 
from swinging broadside to the beach. The grand point was to esta¬ 
blish such a communication as would enable us to get on board at all 
times, and this was cleverly done in the following manner: one end of 
a hawser was carried ashore and secured to two anchors, and the other 
hove well-taut, and made fast on board ; upon this a top-block 
travelled, which was worked by a single vvliip rove through two blocks 
lashed to the hawser, and their ends hitched round the hook of the top- 
block. 

This macliine was facetiously called by the seamen their coach ; a 
net thus suspended carried four inside, aiid^convcyed its passengers to 
and fro at all times above the surf. Instead of the usual pipe, “ All 
hands,” we used to hear “ Greenwich, there, Greenwich,” as a signal 
lor tlie commencement of the work. By this contrivance were the guns, 
heavy stores, shell, and shot, expeditiously landed ; the tO])masts and 
yards were also sent upon deck, and the stream jnchor and remainder 
of bower-chain made fast to the rocks to keep herein the desired posi¬ 
tion. 

We must now return to the day in winch wo abandoned the ship. 
On that afternoon, the second lieutenant liad been despatched to Lis¬ 
bon, with an official account for the Gommandcr-in-chief, inconsequence 
of which tlie Pyramus soon made her appearance oil’ the coast, and 
Laving shipped the freight and supernumerary officers, immediately 
sailed, the Captain prudently dreading a similar fate. The Portuguese 
government liad also with great promptitude sent round to our assist¬ 
ance some caulkers, shipwrights, and two anchors and cables. A regi¬ 
ment of Caqadores had also arrived to guard the small portion of the 
cargo of the Jane yet untouched by the mai'auders, and to render any 
service we might be in need of; but instead of performing their required 
duty with vigour, it not unfrequently happened that they were glad to 
call in our assistance, and often requested that a shot or two might be 
fired over the heads of the mob. The scene on the beach was generally 
animated and picturesque : twelve tents of various shapes, and a two- 
gun battery, with colours in the centre raised to command the encamp¬ 
ment, formed a fore-ground, round which sentries were constantly 
posted; at no great distance a cordon drawn by the Portuguese 
soldiers, who were to be seen quarrelling and struggling with a detach¬ 
ment of wreckers, who came down in considerable force to obtain that 
which they considered lawfully tlieir own. The country costume, and 
efforts of the peasantry to evade the military, aflbrded us constant 
amusement. On these occasions the ladies were never in the rear, but 
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6 ccupyin£ 2 r the middle ground, formed a barrier defended by loquacity, 
abuse, and even nails, until the mule was loaded. 

The utmost order and regularity always pervaded our little colony. 
The tents were cleaned out everyday, the'usual attention j)aid to meal- 
hours, &c.; and very few instances occurred in which it becauio 
necessary to inflict corporal punishment: whilst on this subject, J 
cannot speak in too high terms of commendation of tlie exemplary 
conduct of the Marine Artillery, and in justice to tliem cite the following 
anecdote as a proof of their laudable spirit and correct behaviour. 

After a lapse of several weeks, the officer ol the watch lound a sentry 
drunk at his post; he made his complaint to the First-Lieutenant, 
who, having investigated the afl’air, resolved to forvvaid it to the 
Cajitain. 'J'his was more than the Serjeant could hear. Sir,” said 

he, “ since we landed not a single complaint has been made airamst 
the Marine Artillery ; tlie party are ashamed of this man’s conduct,— 
it bliall not hapj)cn again if you will leave the punihliiiu'nt in our 
hands.” Tin* request Wtis, of course, complied uilli, and the Fiist^ 
Lieutenant had cfood reason for knowing that the oflender had received 
the reward of Ins misdemeanor. 

But to return to the Terror. Tlie carpcnlei’s rejioit, and the ample 
assistance which liad arrived, induced to hope that we might yet 
float the shij), and with this view we steadily went to work, (iuided by 
the d<*pth of water, two anchors were hud out at a distance of one 
luindred and sixty fathoms from the ship, and the ends of the cable 
brought tlirouirh the rudder-hole. All weights were landed in tlie 
manner already described, cxccjit the mortars, wlneh were loo heavy to 
be moved. Plenty' of work was found for the shipwrights in planking, 
and covering over with hides the bilged ])arts of the bottom, and in 
constructing a temporary rudder. The water was allowed to remain 
up to the lower deck to keep Iicr steady in the “dock.” The second 
s[»ring-tidc was fixed as the day on which the attempt was to be made. 
As the pieceding tide ebbed, the Portuguese shipwrights comnicneed 
lashing to bolts driven in the bottom of casks of immense size, used in 
the Tagus for lifting ships out of the water when hove down. The 
temporary rudder was got on board, holes were bored in all parts as 
vents for the water in the hold, to be plugged up before the tide rose 
to their level, the purchases were hove taut, and pumps set to work; 
and as a necessary stimulus, “ the main-brace sjdiced.” The violence 
of the surf increased with the flowing of the tide, and it became 
evident that without additional help, our own crew would jirove unequal 
to the task. In this dilemma the Captain offered money to tlie Portu¬ 
guese; but they one and all declined, considering the attempt as des- 
])erate and rash, and devoid of all prospect of success, Wc were not 
long, however, in suspense. As soon as the cause was made known to 
the Colonel of the Ca^adores, he assembled his men, mounted a cask 
standing on the beach, and thus addressed them :—“ Soldiers! you see 
this medal! it was given me in consequence of seven years’ service 
with the English Army ! Brave allies ! generous friends ! have I ever 
found them ! And shall we not avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
assist them in their distress? 1 will be the first man on board ! and 1 
know you will all follow your Colonel! 
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Tlie appeal was answered by Fivasf'* and all declared tliemsclves 
ready to follow him. But the speech was easier made than acted uj) to. 
The noble Colonel was so bulky, and his figure so unwieldy, that to 
clamber up the side was impracticable. The “coach” was removed, 
and we were literally oblif:>ed to hoist him in by a whip fron> the bow- 
sj)rit end. Heavy as be was, (to use a common i)hrase,) “ he was 
worth bis weight in gold.” As soon as he recovered his breath, lie 
de&iccd to be sljown to tlie pumps; soon learnt to sound them,—and, 
placing himself amidships, set his men to work, keeping time to the 
Constitutional Air. Half an hour before high-water, we liad the misery 
of seeing the casks dashed to pieces by the violence of the surf, which 
rolled through tlie stern over flie tafllVail, and occasionally washed the 
men from their work: luckily nothing gave way. With one heavy 
heave slie started,— already half her length was over the roeks vvliieh 
lay astern : another heave,—and she cleared tlieni. As soon as the 
s)>licc of the cable was in, it was passed iorvvard to the hawse-hole, and 
by it she rode dimng tlie afternoon and tlie following night. All liands 
were employed (r \mnping and baling, except a parly engaged in 
la}ing out warps jpd shipping tlie rudder, until daylight, when we 
weighed and warped over the bar into \ ilia iVova river, and grounded 
lier safely in tlie sand. Thoroughly exhausted and tired, we were all 
glad to get to our t(*nts, having first warmly taken leave of tlie C'ulonel 
with a cordi.il sliakc of the hand,—a liint wlileh the Johnnies also took 
by manning the lower rigging and giving him three cheers as he went 
over the side ; for certainly without his aid the Terror would be, iii 
all ])robability, still upon the rocks. 

3’hiis, by tlie perseverance of (kiplain Hope, bis officers and crew, 
was the ship hove off, although everybody unconnected with her 
deemed tlie effort fruitless: indeed so convinced of tfie inutility was llic 
Admiral in (he T:igus, that his orders directed the ship to be abandoned, 
and the crew conveyed to Lisbon in country traders, and a merchant at 
Liblioii had offered lOiH, for her as she lay upon tlie rocks. Some re}) 03 e 
before further exertion became essentially necessary, and twenty-four 
hours were accordingly granted for that purpose, after which we again 
resumed our customary fatiguing duties. The new berth of the ship 
was threp-(puirlcrs of a mile from the encampment, where lay tlic guns, 
stores, shot, shells, &c.; all these were to be conveyed through some 
very soft sand to the river in bullock-carts, each capable of liolding five 
shells only of the KiOO to be moved. Whilst this work was going for¬ 
ward, a detachment were employed in rigging unci preparing for sea, 
and getting a tlirumbed sail under lier bottom; the shipwrights were 
occupied in flanking up her stern frame, patching and repairing gene¬ 
rally, and constructing a better rudder out of the Jane’s bowsjirit and 
our own remaining piece. Further detail upon this matter would be 
sujxjrfluous ; suffice it to say lliat, upon tlie sjiring-tidc of the following 
month, the Terror was war])ed over the bar at the mouth of the river, 
and taken ill tow by the Pyramus and bronglit to Lisbon; there she 
was hove down and partially repaired, and finally sailed for England 
without any escort; but the pumps were continually at work until her 
arrival, • 

The joy of making the land was sadly damped by the loss of one of 
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our best seamen,—in taking a cast of the deep sea lead he was dragged 
over-board, and, although the ship was not going more than two knots 
at the time, in three minutes he sunk before any assistance could reach 
him. The loss of a man is always a gloomy event, but 1 never remem¬ 
ber so durable an impression being made upon the minds of a crew. 
During all their perils only one man had been drowned; tlie recent 
catastrophe occurring in so unexpected a manner, and before their eyes, 
made every one extremely mournful. 

With the fall of the anchor in Ilamoazc my narrative closes, for 
orders were instantly given to pay off the Terror ; but the Lord High 
Admiral fully appreciated the exertions that had been made. “ No 
one but a seaman,” he said, “ could ha^^e saved the shipand as a 
testimony of his approbation, he not only direxted that no courUmartial 
sliould take place, but immediately appointed Captain Hope, hib oiheers 
and crew, to the Meteor ; H.R.H. also promoted tin* first liculcnant and 
senior midshipman, and we have reason to believe that Captain Hope 
received his post-rank in consequence of a note to tlj^^t purj^ose left by 
H.R.H, when he retired from the Admiralty. 


remarks on the pueyalknce and rkmi:dy of intemperance 


IN THE UNITED SERVICE. 


UX DU. rDUOUSSON, INSPUCTOU-GDNEUAL Ol' JIOSPITAI.S. 

The extent and Consequences of the use of intoxicating liquors in 
the British Army present a subject for serious reflection, and claim the 
suggestion of such remedies as exjjericnce may devise to meet the 
magnitude of the evil. At a moment when wo have undertaken the 
discussion of the comparative pay and ])cnsions of our own and oilier 
services, with a view to any revision of the system wliicli may inijirove 
its piinciple and distribution, both as regards the United ycrvicc and 
the country, we consider it an appropriate duty to jmt foiwaid any 
jiractical observations of competent authorities which may liave a ten¬ 
dency to benefit the Service in so vital a particular, and to render the 
soldier and the sailor more wortliy of the justice we claim for tliem.— 
Eo. 

Mr. Editor, —Having seen the question of the propi'iety of a spirit 
ration for our troops, when on service, agitated in your widely-circulated 
Journal, and the abolition of all garrison and barrack canteens for the au¬ 
thorized sale of spirita recommended, I have thought that the testimony of 
a veteran who, from the earliest period of the last war, ser\ed, for a quarter 
of a century, in every climate, and in every variety of service, might be of 
some use in discussing this highly important, I might almost say vital, 
point, as it bears upon the health, character, and efficiency of our naval and 
military forces. , 

That testimony, it appears to me, will, in the first place, be better given 
by extracts from official documents written upon actual service, when the 
flugrancy of drunkenness amongst the Jbroops impaired their efficiency, and 
stained their country's fame, than by any arguments I could adduce to 
servx the purpose of special pleading upon a disputed point which has yet, I 
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• am sorry to say, still too many defenders, even amongst the best informed 
and most experienced of our naval and military commanders. 

In the year 1815, when I was principal medical officer of the Windward 
and Leeward Colonics, and it was in agitation to embody into i*cgiments the 
prize negroes, as they were called, whom our cruisers had rescued on the 
middle passage, T found myself called upon to address the following to the 
Commander of the Forces, dated Barbadoes, September 28th, 1815 :— 

With respect to the ration of spirits that, by the existing regulations, is directed 
to be administered to ail ages, I feel at a loss fur language to express the cruelty and 
absurdity of the practice. As an article of diet, it is most pernicious to every descrip¬ 
tion of human beings liefore they have attained their full growth; and had the inge¬ 
nuity of man been tasked to invent an article, exclusive of the acknowledged poisons, 
fur the destruction of their health, their strength, and their faculties, one could 
scarcely have been found more ufficafiious towards the purpose than the rum of the 
West Indies. Happily for the young negroes, it is so abhorrent to the organs of 
many of them, that they cannot be prevailed ujioii to taste it, and thereby they escape 
the danger, which, however difierently meant, is thus made to beset them when they 
take their daily food. 

To the young unseasoned wliite soldiers it is scarcely less pernicious. They 
arrive in the West Indies under the most critical circumstances of health, on account 
4)f the change to a climate so much hotter than their own; and while they are every 
moment on the ])oint of falling intc. violent iniiammatory diseases, from the effect of 
a burning atmosphere, the drink that is served to them at their meals is three-water 
grog, and sometimes even pure ruin’". The native and wondrous vigour of their frames 
will oftentimes enable them to withstand, for u time, even this rude ass.iiiU upon their 
luvtlth ; but li their lives are preserved, it is impossible that their morals can be; for 
diunkenness is thus imposed upon them by Regulation, through the most unerring 
of all rules, viz , the necessity of taking their daily meals. 

“ Every unpractised subject who swallows a portion of rum, derives from it a flow 
of spirits—a feeling of artificial strength, and of pleasurable energy that is gratifying 
totlie feelings at the time, hut leaves him iii a sunk and depressed state as suon us the 
excitement is past, for which the soldier knows no remedy but a repetition of the dose. 
In a short time, however, even the first effect is not to be attaii^ed b}' the same portion, 
nor without a progressive increase of the (piantity, which, if he cannot obtain, the 
above state of depression must continue unrelieved. His ration allowance implants the 
liahit, and prevents the possdiility of the desire being extinguished or forgotten, until, 
fruni its rejieated daily stimulation, the want becomes iiitinitely too imperious to be 
resisted through the fear of punishment or the dread of death liom disease, far less 
by moral restraint. This is and must be the inevitable effect of giving spirits as an 
aiticle of daily diet, jjiid hence the insanity of crime as resulting from drunkenness, 
and the mania consequent upon it, which, in the British arm}, so often calls for pu¬ 
nishment, and stains the national character. 

** Spirits, however, have their use, if reserved fur proper occasions. They may be 
made an excellent field-allowance, and when tlie soldier is exposed to cold and wet, or 
to night duties, in damp and unwholesome situations, nothing can be mure medicinal 
and preservative of health ; but to be of service then, it is indispensable that they 
should not necessarily have lost their effect (unless through means of a dose which 
llie public stoius could not afford to give) from previous daily use. That daily use, it 
is much to be feared, is now too firmly established among the seasoned troops here to 


* I have never heaid of it being given to any weaker than three waters, and this must 
lead them rapidly into habits of druukenness ; for in a short time they find the ration 
rum, whicli is old, too weak for them. They seek fur the newest and must iinwhole- 
some, because the strongest, and even to this they sometimes in a morning add red 
pcqiper. If they drank to quench tlic thirst, twelve waters, instead of three, would 
not be too great a dilution after a meal of a pound of suit moat, unsubdued or ren¬ 
dered assimilable by any kind of cookery, except boding. It would be revolting to 
the prejudices of English soldiers to tell them thft water, being what God and nature 
have furnished for the purpose, is the fittest of all diiiiks; and as these prejudices may 
be insuperable, it might be well, if the rum be taken away, to substitute fur it spruce- 
beer, or some other fermented liquor, lasaw the spruce tried with excellent effect to 
health in the army of St. Domingo, only the effect might have been better if it hud 
been given in lieu of, instead of in addition to, the rum, 
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be aboliiihdcl; but the sanne necessity cannot exist for continuing the practice in those ^ 
regiments that may hereafter arrive from Europe *. 

“ Tlu'se must contain many uncorrupted subjects, upon whom it would be sinful 
thus, witlmut option or retreat, I may s.ky, to iinpnse the institutions of drunkenness ; 
and though numbers will, from vice and bad example, when they receive an equiva¬ 
lent in money, use it only for the purchase of rum, many others may remain unvi¬ 
tiated. The depravity of the first, instead of being a national work, will then bo pmely 
their own, and the punishment that follows in its train will be strictly just, because no 
temptation that could justly have been withheld, will have been offered. 

“ I believe there cannot be a doubt but that all the young black soldiers would be 
ihaiiKful for the value of the rum in money, to purchase jilantains or other food, and 
that probably some of the older soldiers would accept an equivalent for it in tobacco, 
whicJi would be infinitely less hurtful to their constitutions. The English soldier is 
certainly worth both the tobacco and the money; and if ho thereby could be re- 
deiMiH'd from rum, though the measure would, no doubt, cost ‘.omeihing, it would 
offeiitinies save the soldier to his country, whose average duration of life m the Wvst 
1 mill s, after he becomes a spmt-driuker, falls infinitely short of what it would be 
under other circumstances. The fact is comprehended under the common saying, 

* of a man's living fast.’ The wheels or spiings of life are so hurried into undue 
action by the new impulse of alcohol, that they would stagnate, or stand still, without 
it. The feelings of the drunkaid tell him so at every pause from the bottle, iiiid 
make it mipossilile fur him to stop in his course ; for life at last, however preiHisteroiis 
it may seem, becomes supported and supportable only through the destroying power 
which U so rapidly propelling it to a close,” 

These* extracts were adapted to the occasion and spirit of the times in wliioh 
llicy were written—the ^uung black troops were saved from the '*ontaminu- 
tion hy the cheap svibstitvUuiu of sugar or s}rup and water (to them a innsl 
delightful and wholesome hovevage) in place ol riiin ; but the lime had not 
arrived for advocating the total withdrawal of what llie white troops from 
long habit liad considered their right, and drunkenness, with all that it 
brings in its tram, notwithstanding every exposure and remonstrance that 
'could be made, reigned paramount -when, m the year ISIG, a Memorial of 4 
Serjeant Ross, a rptfi'ed pensioner of the G/th regiment, was sent out from 
the Comuuinder-i»-Cliiors ollice to the Commander of the Fonses in the 
■West Indies, and by him referred to me. It hajipeiicd snigularl) euuugli, 
that this luomorialist had been regimental clerk of the same regiiucnriu 
which J had been surgeon twenty )ears before in St. Jlonungo" and lus 
memorial enlarged upon all tlietneks and impositions at the hospital—uiion 
all the enormities, abuses, and perversions of the canteen iu vvhieh he had 
been a partaker, and 1 an eye-witness so long ago. Upon that part which 
related to the canteen, I wrote the following:— 

*• Ilis suggestions for regulating the canteen, &c., are very good as far as they 
go, but they do not apiiOar to me to strike at the lOot of the evil. I can conceive no 
lu'cessity or propriety lu having a canteen in the barracks at all for tlie sale of spirits, 
in ordoi, it would seem, that the temptation of piucunng rmn might evei be picscnt 
to the soldiei when be has money lu bis pocket; and as long ay tins temptation is 
befoie bis eyes, day and night, it is not likely that he will ever think of spending Ins 
money in any other manner. 

“ Tlie radical remedy—one that would save thousands of lives, and wliule aimies to 
the country—would be increasing the stoppage for the ration loan amount that would 


• When the water is supposed to he unwholesome, or the food does not digest lie- 
cause the stomach is relaxed from the heat of the climate, spirits are by no means the 
best corrector; the sure one is to be found in the varieties of the pepper tribe that 
everywhere abound ; and Englishmen in tiopical climates will he far healthier, when 
they condescend to take a lesson from the diet and cookery of the natives on 
similar occasions. It may be going too for to say that our soldiers should he feel ui 
the East upon curries, and m the West 011 pepper pot; hut to all their food tliey 
should borrow the seasoning principle of both; and if they did so, the ration of 
si>ints, in as fat as the health of the stomach was concerned, would at all times be 
superfluous, “ 
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I eavti little or no balance in the soldier’s hands at the monthly muster; but as this 
)robably cannot be done, I would suggest in the first place, that the messes of com¬ 
panies shoultl be obli^^ed to spend more of their pay than they do in vef^etables : 
that they should, in fact, be compelled to eat instead of dnnk their subsistence money. 
Some use none at all; others a quarter or half a pound of ynms (1 have seldom seen 
any other vep^etable used than this very coarse cheap one) with the ^yross salt pro¬ 
visions of their rations. Their health requires this mixture of vegetables, and while 
they have the usual appetites and digestive organs of men they would rejoice in it, 
w'ere it not for the anticipation of the periodical debauch at the messmau’s canteen, 
where all tlie ofT-reekonmgs are spent after the 24th of every month. This ma)^ be 
thought a very paitiul remedy, and all remedies must be partial, as long us the 
soldiers are trained infallibly to rum dunking, by having a portion of it served to 
them daily with their meals*. A more radical one might lie found in purehnsiiig the 
Him ration trom the soldier at a price fixed by (government, and opening a savings’ 
bank or benefit fund in every corps iiiyler the direction of the officers, leaving linn 
alnays the ujition to sell his rum and become a subscriber, or to draw it in tlie usn<il 
manner. The cxpcriineiit may ap|»ear ridiculous, but it has never been tried; at 
present the soldier bjieinls liis money in drink, because he knows not how to keep it, 
and has no other use fur it: show him bow it can be ke])t and preserved to his benefit, 
and 1 think he would not ahv.i^s be louiiil the iirationul, depraved animal we gene- 
j.illy see him f. As the case now stands, we have made it almost imjiossihle for him 
liot^o become depraved and a drunkard, by serving upon him daily a ration of rum 
with whuh it IS not consistent with the natuie of things that he can remain satisfied, 
or without nil iiiusistiblo craving for more; but iii the way I propose, ho would havu 
bolli an option and a retreat, and the good, sobeily disposed soldiers, of whom there 
are many in every eoips, would neither of neces.sity be initiated, nor be compelled to 
remain iii the lists of the diunkeii and the depraved/’ 

Tlie last extrael which T lliiiik it ueecssary to irouhlo you uitli, as jiar- 
ticularly hearing upon the point, is from a general recapitulatory rcimrt I 
ga\c in (111 Icating the eommaiid ; it was written under the head of Diet and 
Jtalious, and is as follows; — 

‘‘ The soldier in the West Indies is fed almost entiiely from the public stores; liis 
diet IS, therefure, umfoimly the same, possessing scaicely any^variety, fhongli it is a 
tact known to the jibysiologist, tliat a certain degiee of vane+y is essential towiiid.s 
jireseiving a healthy condition of body. That portion of the^soldiei’s pay termed 
subsistence-money is amjdy sufficient to fmiiisli him in the West Indies with eveiy 
\.uiefy of ]'rovision that liis bealth and natiiial appe'ites can require, weie he pei- 
mitted, under propei snperiiitondence, to make use of the weekly, or still bettei, daily 
arienis; but lliest* he is forbidden to touch till they liave accumulaled into rnoidlily 
suipiuses’, when the ti^italions to drniikemiess from the possessKia of so large a sum 
of inoiu'V, piove irresiWliIe, ami the wliole of it is spent m rum. The soldier may be 
Slid to live only iii the anticipation of thismonlldy debauch; and foi tliu s ike of it 
be stifles even tlie animal appetites that are u part of Ins luituie, and belong to every 


The manioT of this training, as 1 have seen it piactised, is singular and jirepos- 
teioius. Dining the cold raw weather of the I'bighsii Channel and Kmopean sea.s, 
vlnn a small quantity of spiiits might often have been useful and medicimil to the 
men, beer was seived out to them, which of course was all expended bel'oie they 
le.ulied the waim latitudes, where it w'Oiild have been a most refreshing saliitniy 
beveiage, and they received iiiiii iii lieu of lU prep n.itoiy to tUeii being landed in .i 
comitiv of luin, and in, to ihein, an unknow n temperature of ardent lusit, 1 bolieio, 
iK.w, tiult the bed is not given to them at the beginning of the voyage; l)ut ili.it even 
the youngest recruits stait faiil} on rum. Surely light wine, spiuce-beei, or even 
draught porter to serve tlirough the whole vojage, might be laid in for them during 
this first stage of their trial, without much additional expense; and they might !>« 
spaud the preparatory rude assault upon their health, for at no peiiod of tladr service 
do they require a cooling diet so much as whci^ tliey fiist enter the tiujacs; and 
through duiault of due piecautions then, an infinity ot future diseases may be cngeii- 
deri'd. 

f Kven under the present system, there are individuals in most of the regiments 
who do not draw their rum, but allow it fo be taken by then comrades. 
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huTnan being He will live fur years in a country of vegetables and fruits, without- 
ever tasting any poition of them beyond the allowance of yams ordered for the messes 
of companies; and when quartered by the sea-side, will know as little of the fish that 
are caught before his eyes. lie never possesses a farthing of money except at tho 
above monthly periods, when it is infalliUy spent in the manner just mentioneil. This 
periodical drunkenness is must fataliu its consequences to the troops : even in healthy 
seasons it sends them to the hospital by hundreds, oadwhen there decimates them for 
the grave, or lays the seeds of incurable diseases; and during epidemical illness it 
dreadfully aggravates the severity of attack, and renders the disease much less 
amenable to medical treatment. It would be hdiculoiiN to say that it can actually 
cause such diseases as yellow fevers, though it may and does incidentally bring them 
on sooner than would otherwise be the case, and when induced it produces all the bad 
effects 1 have just stated. 

have alieady in my ofHcial letter of the 28th of September, 1815, addressed to 
the Commander of the Forces, and in iny remarks on Serjeant Ross's memorial 
dated the 26th of September, 1816, expressed my sentiments on the measure of 
issuing rum as an article of diet to the troops, and tlierefore 1 need not enter further 
into the subject here, than to declare my conviction of its operating upon the soldier 
in the West Indies as a sentence of early death, of a diseased body, and the grossest 
moral depravity while he lives. 

It seems to 1)6 an article of our national creed, that ardent spirits communicate 
strength and vigour to the human frame, even in the Torrid Zone, and 1 regrrt to 
say that this unworthy prejudice is not confined altogether to the vulgar. When 
the exhausted soldier is to be exposed during the night to a chilling malarious 
atmosphere in this climate, or when in other latitudes he is benumbed with cold, 
spirits prove a sovereign cordial and support; but to administer them to him under 
a burning sun as an article of diet, or to allow him access to them as preparatory to 
duties ot exertion and fatigue, or even with the view of supporting him under them, 
is about as judicious as it wduld be to give him a blow on the head f. The one 
would not more certainly disqualify him for every purpose of service than the otlier. 
To the coward, ardent spirits will, for the moment, impart the courage and energy 
of frenzy, to be followed immediately afterwards by the extremcbt exhaustion; and 
some of the nations of Europe prime their troops for the charge with a dose of this 
stimulant: but I am convinced that even our drunken soldiers, depraved and aban¬ 
doned as they are, wuald spurn the aid of such an incentive on such an occasion." 

From the foregoing will be seen bowmonstrous has been, and is now I fear, 
tbe abuse, although much I believe has been done since the time when I 
wrote, by paying the troops at short intervals, so as to obviate the accu¬ 
mulation of stoppages, which were always spent in the manner I described ; 
but until the principle be utterly repudiated, of spirits |M7ning an article of 
the soldier's ration, it will be vain to expect anything Me permanent refor¬ 
mation. 


* At tbe storming of towns, (take Badajoz for instance,*) when rapine, rape, aiul 
murder become the dread prerogative of the victors, these are not the ruling passions 
ot the British soldier, neither <loes he, according to the law of the breach, bayonet 
the vanquished enemy ; but he seizes upon him for a guide to the spirit-store or 
the wine-vault, and then, as soon as he gets drunk, commits all the three, with the 
additional aggravation of every freak that the wildest drunken frenzy can inspire. 
Bating this foul blot upon his character, thcie cannot be a doubt, that of uU the 
warriors of modern times, he isthe most generous, and the least blood-thirsty in actual 
conflict. 

f In the year 1796, when the 67th Regiment, (of which J was surgeon,) then 
newly arrived and in garrison at Cape St. Nicholas Mole, St, Domingo, was ordered 
jupon an expedition u]) the country, the troops, previously to marching ofl^ were sup- 
'plied with a full ration of sinrits. It was, as might have been foreseen, speedily con- 
bumid, and the men marching qpder a burniog sun through a dry rocky country 
that furnished no water, fell down at almost every step. Nineteen actually died 
upon the road, and those who arrived at the end of the march, a distance of about 
twelve miles, were in a state of exhaustion that cannot be described. No one, even 
amongst the oiHcer^ who ventured so rauMi as to taste their spirits, escaj)ed with 
impunity. 
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Hac fonte derivata clades 
Ill patriam militemque fliixit. 

National infamy, mutiny, madness, murder, suicide, crime in every 
revolting shape, have been its fruits; ahd are we for ever to reap the horrid 
harvest? In tlie Regulations of our Transport Service, there exists an 
absurdity of prejudice in regard to the issue of spirits, (1 speak of tbfi time 
I knew it so long and so well, and 1 know not that it has in aught been 
changed,) that is absolutely ridiculous. Would it be believed of any other 
peop]p than ourselves, that a ration of the article is there ordered for every 
man, woman, and child on board ? Even the new-born babe is included in 
the list, as if the object had been to ensure to the infant the vested rights 
of early intoxication, seemingly so dear to Britons, and the innocent 
is thus doomed to dra^ at second-hand, from the bosom of its 
corrupfed mother, the insidious poison, or pregnant with future disease and 
guilt and pain. Whatever may have been the original intention, and I 
acknowletlge it to have been generous and good, a conclave of pandemonium 
never could have devised wickedness more refined, or vengeance more retri- 
butivti upon a nation, than after having thus first imposed the institutions 
of dmnk(;nness upon uncorrupted man to be obliged to lash and torture, 
even to the extremity of life, the miserable criminal which their own training 
to that very drunkenness had created*'. In vain has the philanthropist inter¬ 
ceded,—the Christian pastor denounced,--and the physician demonstrated 
the fhtal consequences, it iiiuUers not; the young, uncorrupted recruit, 
and the innocent negro, as soon as they embark, are all made to partake of 
the baneful stimulant; even the beauteous Englishwoman, by far the best- 
conditioned of her kind in every sense (for theft are actually many such) 
that ever followed the armies of any country, has this cup of perdition served 
upon her by law, and speedily becomes the worst nuisance of the com- 
inunitv, who might otherwise have depended upon her for a tender nurse to 
tlieir sick and wounded,—the most useful member of their domestic 
economy. Surely the enemy of mankind must liav<^ been at work when 
man first was taught the fatal secret of thus converting the best part of his 
fijod into his worst poison, for Hell never engendered a practice more de- 
siruclixe of mind, body, and estate,—of happiness here and hereafter,— 
than the vice of drunkenness. Let us hope that religious education and 
the progress of useful knowledge, joined to the cultivation of military 
honour, may hereafter teach men more duly to estimate themselves and rise 
superior to so has# a vice; but, above all, let us call upon our rulers to 
expunge for ever so foul a stain from the national records, and in the 
jiraclice of a wiser code to ettace, in as far as it may be possible, the recol¬ 
lection of our degradation, our errors, and our crimes f. 

The already unreasonable length of this letter warns me to stop. Should 
A oil deem it worthy of insertion in the United Service Journal, I shall 
trouble you with another, detailing what I consider would prove a practical 
remedy for much of the evil I have been endeavouring to describe. 

1 have the honour to remain 

Your most obedient servant, 

Wm. Fkrgusson, M.D., Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals. H.P. 

Windsor, Dec. 31, 1834. 


**] allude here to the teriible, but necessary (and what made it necessary ?) 
punishment of flogging round the fleet, so frequently the consequence of drunken 
niiitiiiy, and the thoiiHand-lush sentences of our military courts-martial. 

f Vide tile giu ]mlace8 of our cities, the bane of all that portion of the population 
out of which ouv armies are foimed. 
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MILITARY EQUITATION. 

As the excellence of the art of horsemanship consists in the strict and 
ictbse accommodation or accordance of the rider to the motions of the horse, 
the first consideration which is obviously presented to the mind is the nature 
quality of the animal’s action; since, by due reflection upon the subject 
we acquire a philosophical and highly satisfactory knowledge of what may be 
very correctly termed the ftindamental principles of the elegant art or 
science we are about to study. 

It may appear singular, that in whatever has appeared through the 
medium of the press on the subject of ht)rsemanship, the scientific essence 
(if we may be allowed the expression) has never been noticed; it has e^ idently 
not been understood by those who have professed to gite instructiottll upon 
it; we mean the principles of motion, both of the horse and his rider, and 
their union, or unison, which constitute the true basis upon M'hich to form 
the genuine system of equitation; we say the system, since there can be but 
one genuine sifstem* 

The quadrupedal motion of the horse is the first object of ronsideratipn ; 
and, for the purpose of exhibiting the subject in as clear a liiiht as possible, 
it will be requisite to state, that the progressiNc motion of all four-footed 
animals is not the same. For instance, if \vc look at the elephant, we shall 
perceive the wonderful provision of nature for the support and movement of 
its ponderous bulk; we shall perceive that the joint uhich unites the ani¬ 
mal's thigh and leg, and,which, for the sake of elucidation, may he com¬ 
pared to the hock of the horse, does nut bend outward like thfl latter, but 
inward, which is very distinctly perceptible in its progressive motion, and 
therefore requires no anatomical disquisitum in this place. In conse(juence 
of this peculiar conformation of the clepliant, he stands over much less space 
than the horse (by comparison), and his motions completely differ iroui those 
of the latter. Hq oan neither gallop nor trot, hut he can w alk and run ilh 
much greater spec 1 than a casual observer would be induced to suppose; i(‘t 
it be recollected, however, that we are not comparing the speed of the elephant 
to the fleetness of the horse. 

The giraffe (or camelopard), though a four-footed animal, presents a foini 
very different to that of the horse or the elephant. The hock of this (rea- 
ture is formed in the same manner as that of the horse : and indeed a 
similar remark will appl> to its fon* legs: }et, as its withers are raisi'd so 
greatly out of proportion (coihpared w’ilh ihe horse), it is not aide to gallo]); 
hut when impelled eiiher h) fear, or olher uiolne, to exert its powers of 
speed. It trots awa) with great rapidity. 

If we look at feline animals, such as the lion, the tiger. &c., w'c shall find that 
tl eir mode of going, or progressive motion, U very diffrrent from that of most 
oihcr quadrupeds, which results from the great difference in their anatomical 
conformation, or animal organization. These ammuK po'^sess uncommon 
stiength in the fore and hind quarters; their fore-quarters in tins resjH-ct 
are ^ery remarkable; but their'liodies (carcases) are loosely formed and 
flexible, so much so indeed, that they can bend their back-bone into a coin- 
jilcte curve, as we frequently sec exhibited in the domestic cat. The} are 
Hot calculated, like the horse or the elephant, to bear burdens on tlicir backs, 
but as they possess uncommon strength in their neck and shoulders, “they 
iire enabled to bear or carry aWay a very considerable weight in their mouths. 
Then form is admirably calculated for their mode of liie. The} he in wait 
for their prey, and surprize it^ by a spring. The extent of their bound, or 
spring, is astonisliing, which they are enabled to accomplish by their pecu¬ 
liar animal organizulion ; they can double or draw thciiiselres completely 
together, after the manner of a bow las it were), and their spring may be 
cotnpai'ed to the flight of an arrow. These animals are not, however, swift 
of foot. They can walk and trot; but when pressed to go faster, their gallop 
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is performed by a succession of bounds, is consequenlly slow, and cannot be 
long maintained. The gallop of the horse may be regarded as a Well^dnsd 
step, as the beautiful regularity of the beats of his feet sufficiently testily. 

If we come to more common and better understood illustrations, as the 
ass or the bullock, for instance, we shall find, that in consequence of thdt 
inferior conformation, their power of progression is inferior in the same pro¬ 
portion, although their motions are similar; that is, they all walk, trot, and 
gallop. If we look for the cause of the difference in speed, we shall instantly 
and obviously perceive it in the straight shoulder of the ass and the bultoCk, 
and in the inferior curve and sweep of their hind quarters. 

Having stated sufficient in the way of comparative illustration, let us 
regard more closely the action and paces of the horse. If left in a state Of 
nature, it is very well known tli^it the horse will move by the walk, the trot, 
uu^il^ie gallop, paces very different in their appearance and action from thoSe 
“By which human beings, or bipeds, proceed from one place to another; both, 
however, answer the same purpose, and in one of the leading principles are 
precisely similar; that is to say, in progressive motions they equally move or 
throw the weight irom one limb or pillar to another, and thus accomplish the 
same object, though in a very different form. 

* When, however, a human being seats himself on the back of a horse, his 
]ie(lcslnaiiisni becomes superseded, and his object should be to accommodate 
himself to the motion of the animal he bestndcs; that is, his position should 
he such as to l)e in unison with every motipn of the horse; and according to 
the progress W'hicli he makes tow’ards perfection in this unison of position 
and will be his proficiency as a horseman. 

It may be observed, that some of the best riders that ever appeared, either 
Iroxn dcllcienty of eduealion, or mental incopacity, could never acquire a 
descriptive knowledge of the fundamental principles of horsemanship to 
winch wc have aln*ady alluded; but it is not the less to be recommended, nor 
the less satisfucturj on that account; and even in cases of what may lie 
called intuitive excellence in the art of horsemanship* we shall find that the 
individuals have commenced their practice,at the carlie^l period of existence, 
or at leant us soon as th<jy had acquired sufficient strength to sit on the 
animal s hack and hold the reins. Nature thus becomes their instructress; 
lliey t-ooii perceive the easiest, the closest, and the most secure position; 
lienee they a'‘quirc confidence, and by incessant practice attain negative 
perfection. In these (‘ases, the accommodating, sympathising lessons of 
nature are plainly perceptible; since those constant riders from infency 
uniformly present that curve in the lower extremities, by which they are 
enabled to embrace the body of the horse in the closest possible manner.^ If 
Nature is hind in the lorcgoing instance, she is not deaf to the unconscious 
supplications of more advanced lift!, as it will prove, on examination, that if 
iulnlts comuieiice riding, and practise it regularly, their knee bOnes will 
incline inward, particularly in that knee with which they press most closely 
and strongly, ewery person pressing more powerfully on one side than the 

• r 1- 

Aiiy ])crson w'ho has sedulously studied the delightful science of norse- 
muiiship upon the principles of common sense aud sound reason, and who, 
by etiicient practice, has become convinced of the truth and correctness of 
tlu* system whicli must thence result, if he relicels for one moment upon the 
military mode of equitation, he must feel astonished that it has continued so 
long, and still continues, in outrageous opposition to common sense, as well 
ns to the accoinplishmenl of the object for which it is intended. In order to 
place the present subject in a fair and impi^ssive ^iew, it will he requisite, in 
the first instance, to inquire, whether military riding is intended to give 
firmness to the seat, safety, strength, and activity to the rider, case to the 
horse ? Few wall be hardy cnouglPto deny this, since the soldier, placed in 
situations of danger, engaged with the enemy, stands most imperiously in 
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i^eed of the firmest possible grasp with his lowor extremities, as well as that 
position which will best enable him to perform his duty with the greatest 
elfeot and the utmost celerity. 

If we were to inquire whence the present military system of horsemanship 
was derived, we might most likely trace it to foreign origin, imiiorted from 
people infinitely our inferiors in every thing that relates to the horse! In 
the name of all that is reasonable, if we are to imitate, let it bo something 
superior to our present acquirements ; if we are to be taught, let our instruc¬ 
tions flow from reason, intelligence, and wisdom, rather than from fashion, 
whim, caprice, and positive ignorance! 

The military system of equitation may be justly regarded as the fag end 
of the manege; and as the latter was borrowed from the Frencli and Italmns, 
we may reasonably enough conclude that we are indebted to our continental 
neighbours for the former, 

Generally speaking, the French and Italians are very bad horsemen; tht, ^ 
Germans are little, if at all, better. The Cossacks ride well, that is, they 
sit very closely and firmly, and manifest much dexterity and strength in the 
use of their weapons; but as they ride with the stirrup short, and knee con¬ 
sequently bent, their position would be denounced by the fashionable nulitary 
martinet; he would deem it inelegant or ungrareful; expressions, ho\vo\ei, 
by no means correctly applicable to the case, compared at least witli the 
inflexible peipendicular figure presented by the Knglish dragooli. Not that 
we should select the Cossack as the most graceful horseman m the world ; hut 
uncouth as he may appear, he approaches much nearer the genuine prin¬ 
ciples of gracefulness than the position of our horsc-sohliers. 

The Cossacks may be very justly regarded as barbarh'ins; and if we look 
at all barbarous nations or people who excel as horsemen, we shall find that 
they uniformly ride with the stirrup short. Having mentioned the Cos¬ 
sacks, we may add the Turk, the Mameluke (now no more), the Arab, the 
Persian, the Pindaree, the Mahratta, &e., who all ride with short stirrups, 
and are uniformly allowed to be excellent horsemen : then* position enahles 
them to maintain arpry close, firm seat, to acquire superior strength, as well 
as the capacity to re*ach much farther with the sword than the English dra¬ 
goon, and to use it more elFectivelj also. Tiiis is a fact ver\ well known to 
those who have served in our Indian army, as well as to all military men 
,who have come in contact with the barbarians above-mentioned. Neverllu'- 
less, the horsemanship of these people must be understood in a qualified 
sense. We are not selecting them as models of perfection. 

The ])osition of the English cavalry is said to be graceful; but who Hiuk 
applies such a misnomer? No person of sense or reflection, since il is utterly 
at variance with the well-defined and acknowledged principles of gracol'ul- 
noss, in direct opposition to the philosophy of beautiful forms. We must, 
therefore, understand this expression of the military martinet with all pos¬ 
sible allowance on the score of modification, since we find that wluit was 
arbitrarily deemed the very pinnacle of elegance at one time, has been 
regarded as unseemly, uncouth, and in direct opposition to good taste at 
another! 

The English soldier is placed on horseback according to the rules of the 
manege. The stirrup is long, with the toe or ball of the foot placed in it, 
and placed in it lightly, as he is told or tauglit by the riding-master not to 
bear more in it than the weight of his foot; the equestrian instructor further 
informs him, that the stirrup can add no safety to the scat, and in this he is 
not mistaken, when the stirrup is of that length that the horseman can 
fifcarcely touch it; but if we areuto understand the riding-master's instruc¬ 
tions as applicable not only to the present military stirrup, but to that lengtli 
of stirrup used for the ordinary purposes of life, we must enter our unqualified 
protest against such ignorant rhodomontade, such ridiculous nonsense ! 

The British solcUer is further desired to get down well upon liis fork, by 
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which position ho is brought much more into the perpendicular form than is 
consistent with safety, power, or indeed with the correct acuomplishment of 
any of the purposes for which he is placed on horseback. It will easily be 
perceived, that when the principal weight of the body is brought to lean on 
the fork, the lower extremities extended at the same time (as they must be 
by the long stirrup), rupture must very frequently ensue. In fact, a few 
years ago, cases of rupture were so frequent in our cavalry, that belts were 
procured for the men, which obviated the evil in some degree; and it was 
lound requisite to shorten the stirrup also. The stirrup is consequently 
shcn*ter than when, a few years since. Colonel Peters had the direction of the 
business; but it is still too long—much too long. 

On this subject (the stirrup) the riding-master preaches the absurd doc¬ 
trine, or rather the monstrous paradox, that the stirrup adds no safety to the 
seaj^s we have already obseiwed; that, in fact, it is a useless appendage, and 
nJ^^he is ne\er without it! But, adds he, if we are to use the stirrup, let it 
he as long as possible, and merely the toe or ball of the foot placed in it. 
Now, in direct contradiction, we say, let the stirrup be sufficiently short that 
you can rise ni it so as to clear the pommel of the saddle fairly, and the foot 
placed in it home; that is, quite up to the instep, or as far as possible ; by 
svlucli, when seated in the saddle, the knee will be considerably bent, and 
thus that strong lateral pressure or adhesion to the side of the horse, and 
consequently sufety, are acquired, which cannot be accomplished by any 
Ollier means. If, according to the directions of the professed but unreflect¬ 
ing ndin^-muster, wc are to extend our lower extremities to almost a per- 
]»eiidK*ular position by means of the long stirrup, as the muscles of the thigh 
and the leg arc extended also, and the otherwi^ powerful knee-joint deprived 
of its conijiressive strength, we are i-endered incapable of effective lateral 
pressure, and ^ery liable to rupture, from the lowest and weakest part of the 
b(Hly being thus brought to press an unnatural^ weight on the saddle ; to say 
nothing ol' the looseness of such a position, and the consequent insecurity of 
the seat. 

H an} person unaeqnainted with horsemanship (asiwe am sure every prac¬ 
tical equestrian will acknowledge the correctness of oar observations) should 
entiM lain the least doubt upon the subject, let him mount a very quiet horsot 
tr) the experiment, and judge for himself. 

l.et it, however, he borne m mind, that we are no advocates for extremes on 
either side the question. By the short stirrup, wc mean that this important 
ap|)end.ige should be of that length, that when seated on the saddle (the 
feet home) tlie rider should .s/7 at his ease, and supporting the weight of the 
body on the Ibi'k, the knee sufliciently bent to enable him to bear what 
weight he pleases in the stirrup, by which position he will find, that the 
muscles of his thighs and legs arc compressed, and that he is able to exert 
vei*} strong lateral pressure with his thighs, his legs, and particularly with 
Ills Liiees ; and he will not fail to perceive that he thus acquires a close, firm 
seat, and consequently a superior strength and capacity for wielding the 
sword, the lance, or any other weapon, as well as a superior dexterity in the 
management of the hor»e. When sitting in the saddle, if the horafitnan per¬ 
ceive that the stirrup is so short as to lift him back on the cantle, and thus 
deprive him, in a great degree, of the grip or hold of the knee, the stirrup is 
too short. On the contrary, should he find himself brought upon his fork, 
apd he feels himself, by the extension of the muscles, deprived of all effect¬ 
ive lateral pressure, the stirrup is too long. 

As to the riding-master’s ordinary observation, that the stirrup is perfectly 

♦ Very little refiection will show the danger*of allowing the weight of the body to 
hear on what is called the fork; let any person coxwider the anatomical conformation 
of this part, he will perceive that nature did not intend the weight of the body to 
press upon it. * 
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QsalMBs aa far as relates to the safety or security of the scat, it can only refer 
^ the monstrous system of the manege; and even here it is not well applied, 
tet is in fket the very reverse of truth, since no equestrian can put his horse 
through the manege, or indeed through any one of its ridiculous ramliica- 
tk>ns without it. However, it may be very justly observed, that as, by the 
wiankge system, the horse is forc^ into the most unnatural positions, the 
Sifiet cruel contortions, the position of the rider becomes unnatural also. In 
the mamge,t)xe horse is compelled to assume a position in opposition 1u that 
which nature intended ; he is constrained to squat, as it wore, on his haunch 
and hence his figure presents a kind of ill-defined right angle, which 
compels his rider to take a position much more approaching a perpeudiculur 
than is observed in ordinary horsemanship, and therefore a longer stirrup 
becomes requisite, if not indispensable. 

Once more let it be impressed on the mir.d of the reader, that wi^ the 
fork pressing on the saddle, and the lower extremities lengthened ns^v-li 
as possible, the muscles of the tliighs and legs must be so stretched or 
elongated, aa to be rendered incapable of all cornprcssi\c force or adhesion. 
The muscles of the limbs can retain their power of lateral pressure only 
when by the bending of the knee, and the solid rest of the foot iii the stirrup, 
they are enabled to contract, and consequently to exert u jjowit of latend 
constriction or adhesive force, which, when longitudinally stretched to the 
utmost tension, tliey are utterly incapable of performing. 

It hence results, that the security of the English soldier's seat depends 
entirely on the balance, and he is in fact taught so t(» consider it. What 
then ia the consequence of resting all the weight on the fork, and depending 
upon the balance for safety ? . Why, that it deprives the horseman of at least 
one-half of his strength in the use of the sword; he cannot reach his enemy 
till he gets closer to him than is consistent with safety, nor can he eut or 
thrust with half the force and vigour as he would under other eircunisiam-es ; 
that is, by giving the soldier a firm and full bearing in the stirrup, he would 
reach his enemy at a much greater distance, and with infinitely more efletl: 
that it also incapacitcites him for the active and forcible munagemoiit of his 
horse—is more fatiguing to the animal which carries him—is niun' dangerous 
.to the rider—and, in fact, that it is in every respect very far inferior to that 
system of horsemanship recommended in these pages. 

An ofiicer who had served many years in a dragoon regiment in India 
informed us that the native horsemen of the enemy rode with much shoiicr 
stirrups than our cavalry, and in consequence, altliough the} weie smaller 
and weaker knen, they could reach much farther, and cut iiiueh more power¬ 
fully with their swords. In the use of the lance or spear, they dernefl :i 
similar superiority from the same cause. It will be asked by the uaieflect- 
xng. perhaps, how it happened, then, that the ca^all•y in question were uni¬ 
formly vanquished ? Because, in the improved art of war, these Eastern 
soldiars are universally inferior to their European up])onents ; their knowh'dge 
of engineering is very imperfect, nor can they act in bodies with a iirospect 
of success against their white antagonists: in desultory warfaie ihi'y arc 
formidable, and in single combat the Indian cavalry is superior to our 
dragoons. 

Similar observations will apply to a tribe of barbarians (already slightly 
ncvticed, and now no more). We allude to the Mamelukes, who, on the in\ a- 
■ion of Egypt by the French under Napoleon Bonaparte, demunbtrated, on 
many occasions, the truth of these observations. 

^ lie French, although much attached to tlic capors of the manege, per¬ 
ceived the disadvantage of the elongated stirrup as applied to military evo¬ 
lutions and warfare, and manifested their good sense by shortening it. The 
French cavalry ride shorter than the English. 

fc We wish it to be clearly understood, that, as far as relates to military evo¬ 
lutions, we have not a word to ofler; oui^ object is to show, that the present 
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system of Military Equitation is at variance with sense and reason, and 
directly opposed to the accomplishment of the object which it professes to 
attain. Hitherto we have confined our observations in the main, to the seat 
and position, the one being the consequence of the other; but should the 
reader entertain doubts upon the subject, let him mount his horse and try 
the experiment (as we have done); if, after putting each system to the test, 
he does not agree witli us, that with the short stirrup, compared with the 
long stirrup, he does not feel much closer and firmer in his seat, greater 
command of his horse, and infinitely more strength and dexterity in the use 
<tf the sword or any other weapon, we must be content to put down many years’ 
experience as time worse than idly spent. There are lew persons who may 
take the trouble to read what wc have said upon the subject, and will 
rctlect upon it, who will not perceive, by a parity of reasoning, that if by the 
short stirrup, and the consequent position, the jockey is enabled, in a much 
bupitfior manner, to take a pull«alhis horse, to administer the necessary aids 
liim along, and bring him home when beaten, the soldier would derive 
equal benefit from the use of the short stirrup also. Again, if we look at 
the hunter, wc find he uses the short stirrup ; for how else could he restrain 
the im])etuosity of his fiery steed when the fox goes aw'uy; how hold him 
together and prevent him labouring through miry lanes, heavy ground, and 
igreeii liillows ; how put him at awkward jumps, and steady himself and his 
horse over them ; liovv lift and support him when distressed ? Who will be 
hard) enough to say that these observations will not apply strongly to Mili¬ 
tary Equitation? Even in riding a journey, should chafing occur (which 
genorully uri^e.s from the stirrup being loo long), if the stirrup be shortened 
the horseman will derive the greatest relief. , 

Our cavalry are taught to jump; and it might be inconsiderately asked, 
how the men contri\e to a\uid a tumble if their seat be so loose ? In the 
fir&t ))lare, it must be recollected, that jumping in a riding-school is some- 
tiling like a iiiechanicul operation ; and so long as the horse takes the bar 
fairly the balance is sufficient to keep the rider in his seat; but should the 
animal refuse, swerve, or take the jump awkwardly, the incfficacy of the 
long stirrup becomes apparent: the rider loses omi or both stirrups, and is 
unsealed, if not thrown. \ 

Tiie English horse is acknowledged to be tlic finest animal of his tribe in 
the world ; our cavalry are mounted upon horses immeasurably superior to 
those of any t)thor country ; our horses are handsomer, larger, much more 
powerful, and much lleeicr, than those of our continental neighbours. We are 
of Opinion that similar remarks will apply to our men; yet these overwhelm¬ 
ing advantages have never become so decidedly and so conspicuously mani¬ 
fest, as might ha\e been very reasonably exj^ected; and for no other reason 
than that they have been neutralized by the position in which the military 
horseman has been compelled to ride. 

It is no uiicominon circumstance to see a horse-dealer’s lad show his mas¬ 
ter's horse on the bare back, or at least without either saddle or stirrup, and 
}ct to maintain a very close seat; but in such cases, tlie knees of the rider 
will be very much elevated—almost to the withers of the horse; experience 
having taught him that he cannot acquire a firm grasp with a depressed 
knee and the legs dangling. Wc well recollect the time when in early life wo 
preferred the bare back to the saddle, being unacquainted with the admi¬ 
rable use of the stirrup; and we well recollect also, that we rode with our knees 
almost up to our chin. When our cavalry ride without the saddle they 
'directed to place the feet forward and stretch the thigh and leg, so us to 
present a sort of ill-defined right angle—a position at once unsightly, inse¬ 
cure, and painful. 

In all operations, and particularly in Borsemanship, the unerring lesaops 
of Nature ought to form the basis of the system : where art can contribute 
to improvement, let us implore her aid ; but wherever outrageous violence 
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is comtnitted upon the former, success ou^ht not to be expected. In the 
present case, if we take Nature for our instructress, if we are willing or 
anxious in receive the ilrst lessons from her, just lei us glance at her method 
of teaching. 

When young boys are first placed on horseback they press or clasp the 
body of the animal with their legs and thighs, and particularly with their 
knees ; that is, this is the position they assume when they are apprehensive 
of being thrown by the high spirit, the playfulness, or the vicious disposition 
of the horse ; and in such cases, if the boys have no sa<ldles, it will be per-, 
ceived tliat the knee is much bent and elevated, by which means they ^re 
enabled to add much, if not infinitely greater force to the lateral pressure of 
the knee and the muscles of the leg and thigh. 

Recurring to the injurious effect of the long stirrupnotwithstanding 
that it has been shortened, it is still too lung. It is still no uncommon 
occurrence for individuals to be rendered infcapable of service by ruptifij — 
perhaps to the amount of twenty per year in every regiment, if not more. 

Further, our cavalry horses are by no means sullicicutly trained, or, at 
least, correctly trained. Their mouths ought to bo rendered as delicate as 
possible, in order to enable their riders to manoeuvre them with the least 
touch of the rein : instead of which, half the liorses, perhaps, in every i*egi- 
ment, have no mouths at all; that is, instead of their iiioutlis being rendered 
delicate and susceptible of the touch, or rather of the nio\enicnt of the 
finger, they are callous, and the animals in conseijuence loll a dead weight 
on the hand. Under such circumstances the long stirrup disables the raler 
from exorcising much power over them. However, to remedy this evil in 
some degree, tlie horses become as well acquainted with the word of com¬ 
mand as the men, and obey it accordingly. But it frequently happens, 
nevertheless, that the skirmishers are rendered incapable of acting etFecti\ely, 
because the horses will not move singly. In case of a horse running away, 
the rider will be frequently seen pulling at the reins with both hands, as 
dead as possible, without effect ; and i^iould he lose a stirrup, (which is \cry 
likely to happen,) the motion of the horse causes it to ])e continually striking 
his shins, and he is in ^nger of coming to the ground. 

In the printed instrtrctions for our cavalry we find the following:—“ The 
thigh well stretched doum from the hips; hetds well stretched down, the 
toes raisedfrom the insteps ; the heels well stretched down ami lower than 
the toesC' Having noticed \\ie stretching of the thighs in the preiious 
pages, very little more is requisite to be stated on that particular part of the 
subject; but here we have the addition of stretching the heels well down^ 
and raising the toes: the latter being the consequence of the former; or, 
in other words, if the horseman ** stretch the thigh well down," it follows, 
as a matter of course, that the heel will be streUdied down also; and 
thus we attain the fashionable military seat or position of the English 
cavalry. And what is this seat or position? Why, that the thighs and 
legs tbrm ill-defined rectangles, and the rider is thus rendered incapable 
of lateral pressure, (as we have already several times observed,) and also 
deprived of the power of managing his horse witli case and dexterity. In 
fact, as a horseman, he possesses very little strength, and is consecjucntly 
liable to be unseated or thrown, to say nothing of the risk of rupture so often 
before noticed.* In argument, proofs are highly desirable. Let any person, 
therefore, who feels sufficiently interested in the subject get on horseback, 
place himself in the attitude above described, and he will be enabled to judge 
whether our reasoning on the subject be correct. 

'^e printed instimctions for our cavalry further state, that “ a plummet 
lin^ firom the front point of the s{^ou]der should fall an inch behind the 
heel /" What preposterous doctrine J—we were going to say—nonsense! 
How, in such a position, is it possible for a dragoon to act offensively or 
defensively with effect? This is the positiop when the horse walks. When 
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the animal trots, the instructions proceed to state, that the body mujPbg. 
inclined a little back, the whole figure pliant, and accompanying the 
ments of the horse." Certainly, the rider, in this position, may, and mu|^ 
indeed, accompany the movements of the horse; but it cannot fail to be a 
most painful companionship—as unpleasant to the horse as it is irksome to 
the rider. We are quite at a loss to conceive why a soldier, when proceeding 
in the trot, should not be allowed to rise, by which he is enabled to take a 
corresponding motion to that of the animal which carries him, and the action 
^of both is in perfect unison. 

Xf wc are to proceed upon the principles of common sense and reason, and 
put fashion and niartinetisni out of the question, it will be found, perhaps, 
that our cavalry horses carry a heavier burthen than is requisite for the good 
of the service ; and, consequently, the soldier is unnecessarily encumbered, 
his horse compelled to undci;go uncalled-for fatigue. We cannot bring our- 
swes to think, for instance, that the carbine is essential to the horse-soldier 

if, at least, he be provided with pistols; and amongst his equipments must 
be enumerated one for each holster. The carbine may be considered a 
third pistol; for what more, in reality, does it amount to than a long-barrelled 
pistol with a clumsy stock or handle ? There are other matters in the ^ 
Equipments of our cavalry which will not bear the test of investigation; but, 
for the present, we must defer the discussion of the subject. , * 1 

We have conversed with many military officers on the subject of the pi#-i 
sent paper, who had seen much service, and have never met with onef 
dissentient. They uniformly agreed that the present system of Military i 
Equitation was unpleasant to tlie horse, painful and dangerous to the rider, 
and in direct o])position to the dictates of sense and reason. 

At what precise period the stirrup was introfluced would be, perhaps, dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain. It does not appear that it was known to the Romans, 
and we may hence infer, that it was equally unknown to the Greeks, the 
Persians, &c. The Pavtbiansare celebrated in ancient history as horsemen, 
of which they gave the Romans some very impressive examples, particularly 
in the death of Crassus and the destruction of his ari^ (five hundred horse 
alone escaping under Ignatius); they (the ParthiansAwere remarkable for 
their dexterity in discharging their arrows with uncommon effect against a 
pursuing enemy, for which pui*pose they must have had a method of revers¬ 
ing their position on horseback. But it does not appear that they were 
acquainted with the stirrup, or the Romans would quickly have adopted it; 
yet we are inclined to think that they used some contrivance in the form of 
a substitute. But as they have left no statues or monuments behind them, 
from which an opinion might be formed, it must ever remain a matter of 
uncertainty and conjecture. The Greek armies consisted principally of 
infantry, the nature of their country probably being unfavoui*able to the 
operations of horse soldiers; but we have numerous equestrian representa¬ 
tions of the Greeks, from which it appears that the stirrup was unknown to 
them. However, from what has been handed down to us. it is evident that 
their position on horseback was utterly at variance with that of our cavalry. 
Similar remarks will apply to the cavalry of the Romans. From monu¬ 
mental illustrations it clearly appears, that in the Greek and Roman position 
on horseback, the knee was bent and elevated, the body inclined forward; 
thus enabling the rider to adhere closely to, and direct his horse, and use 
his own strength to the best advantage.^ 
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THE lATE GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM KEPPBL, O.C.B. 

The only notice we have of the military career of this ofticer is. that in 
early life he was on service in North America and in the West Indies. He 
was a personal favourite of his late Majesty, and for many years held the 
honourable post of one of his equeiTies. 

The following ai*e the dates of his several commissions : —Captain in llic' 
23d Foot, 21st March, 1778 ; Lieutenant-Colonel late 93d Foot, 20th Fe¬ 
bruary, 1 783 ; Colonel. March 1st, 1794: Colonel 3d West India Regi¬ 
ment, 20th May, 1795 ; Major-General, 3d May, 1796 ; Lieutenaul-GentMul, 
25 th September, 1803 ; Colonel Commandant of the 4th battalion of the 
60th Regiment, 24th April, 1806 ; Colonel of the 67th Foot, 7th Februar), 
1811; Gteneral, 4th June, 1813 ; and Colonel of the 2d Foot, 25th Augui^ 
1828. 

The General was also Governor of the island of Guernsey, and one ofjjig^ 
jMajes^'s Privy Council. He had long retired from the active duties^fTtho 
8et)UG^and died at Paris on the 1 Olh of December last. / ^ ^ 


* \! 
THE LATE LIEUT .-GENERAL ALEXANDER A1>AMS.\ 


Y 


Lirut.-General Alexander Adams originally joined the Quecn*s 
aa^nsign, and served in that regiment as Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
or acting Adjutant, for a considerable time, chielly at Gibraltar, a period 
of bis Ute to which he always evinced much pleasure in recurring. 

He joined the 78th Highlanders, as Captain, not long after it was em¬ 
bodied. About the year 1796 he was with that regiment in Bengal, acting 
as Paymaster; but being at that time almost the only officer of the corps 
who united practice with the theory of Dundas's admirable compilation,— 
then but little known in the country,—his zeal and skill uerc with great' 
eflfeot applied to the^brmation of the young corps, and the high state of 
discipline which it speedily acquired may be mainly attributed to his 


exeilions. 

The extraordinary knowledge he possessed in the various grades of field- 
exercise, from the Squad to the Line, was allow^ed by all who had the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing, or the skill to appreciate it; and it may be fairly 
assumed that the benefits of his instructions were not confined to his own 
corps alone, as they were generally imparted while it was stationed in large 
eantouments, and at a time when the Sepoys and other troops of Bengal 
b«d not yet attained to the high state of order which, of later years, they 
hsTO exhibited. 

HU merit as an instructor of the drill was, indeed, remarkable. The 
lucid explanation of the uses and bearings of the several component parts 
of it, given in the confident tone of a perfect knowledge of the subject,— 
the clear head prompting the clear voice,—added to temper and kindiiess,— 
irrisistibly acquired that attention which is ever accorded to a dibiiitcrested 
desire for the improvement of others, judiciously employed. 

It may be inferred that no deterioration in this respect took place on the 
promotion of Captain Adams to the Majority, and soon afterwards to the 
immediate command of the regiment; which latter charge he assumed at 
Fort William, in Bengal, in 1801. 

It is well known that the Mahratta war of 1803 was the opening of the 
splendid career of the Duke of Wellington as a general officer; and it was 
to join the division of the Madras Army commanded by him that the 78th 
was sent round to Bombay, and from thence to Poonah,—a city which 
Major-General Wellesley, by an extrao]:dinary march, had just arrived at, 
and saved from destruction. At the commencement of this memorable 
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campaign, tho duties of Lieutenant-Colonel Adams were of tbe ordinary 
nature,—making every exertion for the health and discipline^ of hia corps, 
and ensuring the efliciency of such parties or detachments as were called 
forth. That such were admirably efficient, let the instance of the daring, 
bloody, almost desperate, but finally successful escalade of the Pettah of 
Ahmednuggur witness; together with other services, perhaps less brilliant, 
but equally arduous and more irksome. 

On this occasion the advance of the 78th was in the most perfect parade- 

ader, Every ear seemed only attentive to catch the clear command which 
all were accustomed to, and all believed to be their best and surest guide; 
and so it proved. During the heat of the action, the 78th being on 
the extreme left of the line, and somewhat separated from it by circum¬ 
stances, had to charge a double column of regular infantry and artillery in 
Iront, and to keep a large body of cavalry in ci\eck on the left; at the same 
time suiFering from the fire of tlieir own guns from the roar, which having 
been left behind from the immediate necessity of closing quickly with the 
enemy, had been seized and turned against them by a party that had passed 
through the interval between the 78th and llie rest of the brigade, joined by 
others from the rear, and some who had thrown themselves on the ground 
and were passed over as being supposed dead or wounded, during the 
atlvance. tinder such circumstances the requisite movements were ordered, 
and the directions to charge given with nearly the precision as on an 
ordinary field-day. 

The charge was successful, and the capture of the guns immediately op¬ 
posed to them eireclod ; after which, General Wellesley ro<le up to the 78tn, 
as quietly and c.oolly as if he were about to revjew it, and having cordially 
acknowledged the services of Lieut.-Colonel Adams and his corps, he simply 
told him to “ face about, and drive these fellows from our guns, "which 
was immediately done. 

*The next general action in which Lieut.-Colonel Adams was engaged 
■^as witii the co*hined armies of Scindiah and the Rajah of Bcrar, at 
^Argaum, on the 2yth of November following. Here he commanded the 
leading brigade in conscipiencc of the illness of the iBrigadier, who soon 
after died. The troops of tho enemy were drawn up in a fine extended line, 
fianked by^iasses of cavalry, on a gently-sloping plain, and they permitted 
tho British column to advance on a line parallel to their front, within a very 
short distance, and without opposition; but having concentrated the greater 
miraber of their guns, so as to bear upon one point of the road in front of a 
miid-wallcd village, they suddenly opened with a kind of salvo, and conti¬ 
nued the fire with an energy which startled, and, in fact, put into confusion, 
the leading battalions of Sepoys : and no wonder they should be surprised 
by so sudden a salute. Those very battalions had behaved with admirably 
gallantry at Assaye; but it cannot fairly be expected that* native troops, 
although brave, should possess strength of nerve sufficient always to resist 
surprises, such as even British troops have sometimes given way to, Tte 
Europeans didAowever, stand tlie present one firmly. It is quite super- 
lluous to say tffln the European officers of the Native corps did their duty ; 
their conduct on this trying occasion was admirable, and General Wellesley 
coming up at the moment to ascertain the cause of the disorder, gave 
quietly, as usual, his directions, which were as quietly executed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Adams, to lead the column round by the other side of the village; 
and the natives rallying under its shelter, the line was formed,—the charge 
made,—and, the British were soon in possession of the field, artillery, 
baggage, and all; haying, with scarcely a check in the advance, walked 
over a body of several huimrcd of the devotfid sect of Gossains, who, with a 
gallantry worthy of a better fate, advanced, and having discharged and 
thrown away their fire-arms, attacked sword-in-hand the 78th and tlie ex¬ 
asperated remains of the brave 74th*Regiment, (which had sufiered severely 
in the former action^) and were all destroyed* After this achievenieat, also, 
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the G6neral did not fail to express his sense of Lieutenant-Colonel Adams's 
conduct. 

The subsequent siege and storming of the strong hill-fort of Gawilghur, 
was the last affair in which the Lieut.-Colonel was engaged during the 
Mahratta war, which immediately after came to a close ; but on the return 
of the army towards Poonahi it was found necessary to form a strong de¬ 
tachment, consisting of the 78th, with a proportion of natives and artillery, 
in order to reduce the hill-fort of Lhoghur, the governor of which proved 
refractory. This force was placed under the orders of Lieut.-Colon#^^ 
Adams ; but, on preparations being made to storm the place, the go\ ernor 
became alarmed and surrendered. On this event the Major-General again 
expressed his thanks to the Lieut.-Colonel, as well for the judiciousness of 
his preparations, as for the ability of his negotiations for the surrender, 
the fort being considered almost impregnalte. 

About the middle of 1804 the 78th went into cantonments at Bombay, 
and remained there until 1806, when it was sent to Goa, and Colonel 
Adams was nominated to the command of the British auxiliary force at that 
Portuguese settlement. The duties of this charge were executed with Iris 
usual address, and under very delicate circumstances, during the French 
occupation of Portugal. At one time, indeed, the British force was ordered 
to be in readiness to get under arms, in order to take entire possession of 
the colony, which it was known would be stoutly resisted, although, from 
tile dispositions ordered, there could be little doubt of success, had matters 
come to atrial, which an opportune arrival from Europe prevented. 

In 1811, the 78th Regiment was ordered to Madras, to join the force 
which Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the Coinmander-iu-Chief of that .Presidency, 
was about to .lead to Java. The expedition being nearly ready, the corps 
did not disembark, and Colonel Adams being appointed to the command of 
a brigade, the whole sailed the day before a tremendous hurricane, which 
caused a dreadful devastation on the Coroinandtd coast; but the expedition, 
being well out at sea, escaped with trilling damage. • 

Being joined at A^lacca by a body of troops from Bengal, the army dis¬ 
embarked near Batlavia, which was taken possession of, and preparations 
made for the attack of the strongly-fortified position of Cornelia, within three 
or four miles of that city, and occupied by the enemy. Against this position 
batteries were raised, and after a heavy cannonade from both sides, for some 
days, was most gallantly taken by assault, causing, after some operations of 
nnnor importance, the final surrender of the island and its dependencies. 

On the settlement of Java, Colonel Adams w as appointed to the command 
of the central division of the army, and to the important office of minister 
at the court of the Emperor at Solo; a post of responsibility and delicacy to 
which his aptitude for business, and suavity of manners, peculiarly suited 
him. Accordingly, his administration of it gave satisfaction to the govern¬ 
ment, and procured for him the good will of tlie natives of all ranks. This 
office he held until it merged in the appointment of a civi^cpminissioner for 
superintending the affairs of the native courts. Culonel^ftanis was then 
nominated Resident at Sourabaya, and to the command of Ine troops of the 
eastern division, which latter he continued to exercise at Sourabaya and at 
Samurang, until the general peace, and restitution of Java to the Dutch; 
when, having attained the rank of Major-General, he returned to Europe, 
and retired to his paternal estate, near Pembroke. In 1830, he had become 
a Lieutenant-General. t 

The death of this distinguished officer, which occurred on the 12th of 
September last, was occasioned by an accident during a &hoo,ting excur¬ 
sion, in the vicinity of Pembroke. While in the act of getting over a hedge, 
his fowling-piece, although at half-cock, unfortunately went off, and the 
ccaitents, entering his left eye, blew off the entire side of his head, when ho 
instantly fell dead. * 

So perished this good and kindly man, generally and greatly beloved, but 
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moat by thoao who eiyoyed the beat opportunities of knowing him. Such 
had the writer of this imperfect sketch, for a perio I of thirty-flye years, upon 
whose mind his many e.^cuUencies have left an indelible impression. 

In ] 80 r Lieutenant-General Adams m^jj^d the lady who survives to 
mourn her sudden and unexpected loss. 


; LATE major-general S[R ROBERT fRAVERS, K.C.M.O. AND C.B. 

officer was appointed to an Enaij^ncy in the 85th Foot, in 1793, and 
promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 112th, the 21st of July, 1794, and to a 
Company on the 1st of September, 1795. He served with the latter corps 
until its reduction. Durinj^ the 1-lebcllion in Ireland, he commanded one of 
the Li^ht Companies of Sir John Moore's brigade; and, at the recommen¬ 
dation of that distinguished officer, was appointed to the 79th Regt., with 
the Light Company of which he served the campaign in Holland, in 
1799, and was present in the dilFerent actions. On his return to England, 
he was appointed to the 95th, or Rifle Regt., and was with that corps in 
the expeclilion to Ferrol, and in the Mediterranean. 

On the (itli of May, 1805, he obtained the Majority, and went with his 
corps to Hanover, and to South America, where ho commanded adetachment 
of it at the attack of tlie Spanish lines on the 2nd of July, and of the town 
of Buenos Ayres, with tliat part of the Army under Colonel, afterwards Sir 
Denis Pack. He subsequently proceeded to Portugal, in command of de- 
tindnnents from the two battalions of his regiment, and commanded the 
dtdaclimeiit which forced the advanced post of the enemy to retire from 
Obeidos, on the 15th of August, 1808. He alsD commanded the Rifles, in 
the action of the 17th, and battle of Vimiera, and was with his regiment in 
the retreat of Sir .Itdin Moore from Sahagan. 

In Dcccinber, 1808, this officer was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
8lh Garrison Battalion : in February, 1810, he was removed to the 10th 
Foot, and served with it in Spain and the Meditciraneun. In 1814, he ob¬ 
tained the brevet of Colonel; and in this }oar he coiMi^nded some Cala¬ 
brese and Greek corps, in tlie conjoint expedition agaiiftt Genoa. In 1817, 
he was nominated Rei^ident for the Lord High Commissioner in the island 
ofCephalonia: in 1819, Inspector of Ionian Militia: in 1822, a Knight 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George, and re-appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the lOih Foot, from whicli the situations above alluded to had re- 
iiio\ed Ihra. In 1825 he was promoted to the rank of Major-General. 

Sir Robeit Travers received amedal for the battles of Roleia and Vimiera; 
and was a Companion of the Bath, and Commander of St, Ferdinand and 
Merit. He had been frequently wounded in the service. 

On his quitting the island of Cephalonia, where he had been in command 
for five years, he was jiresented by its inhabitants with a sword and medal, 
value 500/. 

The death of this excellent officer took place on the 24th of December, 
and was occasioned by an accident which occurred to him a few days before. 
He was riding up Patrick-street, Cork, when the trumpets carried by the 
men belonging to Wombwell's menagerie having been suddenly sounded. 
Ins horse started, and Sir Robert was thrown. He fcll unfortunately on his 
head, and with such violence, as to produce injury of the most serious de¬ 
scription. He was taken up, and after he had in some degree recovered, he 
was conveyed home, where he lingered till the 24th. 

Sir Robert's urbanity, kindness, and generosity had obtained for him 
the esteem and affection of all with who^n either the duties of his pro¬ 
fession or the courtesies of society brought him into contact. As a 
soldier, his name stood high on the roll of military achievement, and the 
distinctions with which he was honoured were the reward of long and labo¬ 
rious service in the cause of his coifntry and kingi^^* 

- ^ 
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^FRANCE. 

ADMISSION OIlj^^HLS INTO THB NAVAL SCHOOL. 

The law of April, 1832, pMKbcs the following as the subjects 
examination of youths for the public service, previously 

admission into the naval school established on board (5f the Orion, Ijiifg^J^ 
llie roadstead at Brest. 1. Arithmetic in all its branches (cowpAVe),. com- 
prisui" a knowledge of the new metrical sjstem, the theory of proportions 
and progressions, as well as of the logarithms deduced from progressions, 
and the use of the tables. 2, Elementary geometry and rectilinear nnd 
spherical ti’igonomelry. 3. The elements pf descriptive geometry. A. The 
elements of algebra as far and inclusive of the solution of ctpiations of 
the two degrees. 5. Translations, made at the time of examination, of 
some passage from a J^atin author, which is used in the third classes at tlic 
colleges. 6, A composition on some given subject in the native tongue ; it 
being required that the candidate should be accurate in bis orthograjdiy, and 
write a legible hand. 7. Explanations of a gi\ca passage in an English 
prose-work, given oiFliand ; and 8, Copies from a licad or landscape, jiar- 
tudly shaded in pencil, according to a specimen to be laid before the candi¬ 
date by the examiner. None can be admitted to examination who have 
passed theii- sixteenth year, or whose parents or friends are not ready to give 
security for the pa) mont of an annual fee of 28/. (700 francs), which includes 
a sum of 4/. to be appropriated to the school fund Oatssr (V fcolo), as well 
as for the supjd) of clothing and linen, iiistruinents, hooks, and other 
articles. The complete couise of in>trurlion in this naval school extends 
over two years, the academical year lasting from the loth of November to 
the 15lh of September in each year. A special board is empowered to fix 
the number of pupils from time to time. 


^ ANTI-GALLICAN BULWARKS. 

France has been made to pay the expense of keeping its intermeddling 
propensities within bounds. A protocol draan up at l^aris on the 3rd of 
ember, 1815, declared Maycncc, Luxemburg, and Landau to bo for¬ 
tresses belonging to the Confederation of German}, and stipulated that a 
tourtli should be constructed on the Upper Rhine. In conformity with this 
acf, a portion of the funds, which France was compelled to pay by way of 
indemnity for the cost of placing her on a peaceable footing, was thus appro¬ 
priated : 200,000/. were set aside for completing llie works at Matcnce; 
800,000/. were assigned to Prussia, to be applied upon its fortresses on the 
Lower Rhine ^ another 800,000/. were ^cser^cd for constructing the new 
federal fortress on the Upper Rhine; and Bavaria v\as allowed 600,000/. 
towards erecting another stioiig place on the Rhine, at Germcrshciin or some 
other point. The w^orks about Ma}eiice are now completed; Coblcnl/, 
Ehrenbreitstcin, and Coloonc have been abundantly strengtlicncd on the 
side of Prussia; and on the Bavarian side,the fortress of Germersheim is in a 
state to defend the passage on the Upper Rhine. The western frontier of 
Germany has, in this wa}, been provided with a formidable line of defence.s 
against the ** postponed ambition *’ of our next neighbours ; the eastern side 
oi'Germany-hQs been additionally fortified by the erection of a strong citmlcl 
at Posen; and the southern will be .still further protected by the formidable 
w’ovks in course of construction at Brixen in the Tyrol. 

manpAng of the navy. 

Every young man of the age of eighteen, W'ho has spent a year and a half 
in the coasting trade, or made two distajit voyages {voyages au hmg cours)^ 
or passed two years inMgs inshore fishery, is registered as belonging to the 
class of bis district every other individual, whatever may be his age. 
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who hues him&elf in the mew hant s service or woiks in a fishing-boat, is like¬ 
wise entered in the naval registci as soon as he has spent the same required 
Uira in distant\oyages oi alongshoio Though he may have sei\ed m the 
nnkb of the aimy he cannot claim excmptupn, fiomthe hour of his registiy 
In becomes liiblo to be put on board of a kings ship, and the liability 
continues until he is fifty years of age When the service stands in need ot 
scamtii, the naval pichct gives notice to the oflicial head of each distnet of 
ihe number of men whom he is leqiured to provide The lattei then calls 
upon the sjndus of the nivy to send him twice or thrue as many manneis 
IS aie requued, and out of this excess he selects such as he deems most 
eligible None aie allowed to plead exemption, not even those on whose 
libouis a whole liniil} may be depend lut lui then biead, nor even those 
wh ) h ivo )Mst c )inc out of akuig s ship oi Inve twooi tluec bi others all eady 
emplo\(d in the s{i\kc lluie is no olhei liw but the will or capiice ot 
the comniissif IK 1 ot the nivy, and it a min shows the least backwardness 
01 dissitisi utuni,hi iscilhei iiiauhidoll uiidei eseoittothe spot where he is 
w lilted, 01 sent iway to piison No Russian seif can be tieated moK igno- 
niiniuuslv Ihesailoi uceivcs 2\d pci le i^ue foi maiehing money and 
c uiidgc )l histflects , and is soon 'isheuadiC'^ his poit of destination he is 
sliippeloff TIck lu lo piovided with su(h irticles, lus uniform iiuluded, as 
llieCiptuu ihinlvs tit to piesdibi and. the value of them is alteiwnds 
didu(Ud iioiii the amount ot his wages I lom the instant his seivicts arc 
no longei lequiud lie is sinl home ind li his wages hive not been sulh- 
cicnt to dell i> the cost of his outht oi clothing, the h dance is cxtoited fiom 
Ins fust elinings in the meichint seiviee If q fiesh levy be oidered, he is 
am w called up m to save tlu king, md is sent on bond without mercy 
We know instinccs vvncie sailois have been thus exiled out thiee diffeient 
tunes, and have nut p issed inoie than twelve months at home in an inteival 
ot twenty yens,—(Fioin the “ Auxihnie Bieton ) 

BELGIUM 

Tin cfle(ti\e sfiengih of the aimy on the war fating was fixed, by a 
vote ol tlu Lhiniheis cn the 18th Deccinbei list, at 110,000, exelusivelj of 
tlu Molnlmv Civu Guaids Iho maxnnum of the contingent of the levy 
fu the pieseiit jeai (Ibl5) was at tlu same lime fixed at 12,000 men 

llRkLY 

C'tSlLn or THL SFVl N TOWERS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

This celehi lied forticss whuli is now bciome ihnost a solitude, was 
1 luuily (onnctled l> means of av\ ill withtheeisth of the Blakcince, a 
i ninui usidciue ol llu imunt (iicck tmpeiois 1 he w ills whuh united 
tlu one with the otliei lu in is go d t indition as can be evpcitcd aftei so 
1(11^ 1 s( lies of m^leit On this s])ut foi the vvoiks aie in a t oinplele state, 
tl t s)staii tt ddeuce ulopled in by ,^onc agts in ly be mueh nioie icadily 
sti die 1 th in in R me llu a| piouh to them ispioiected by a luoad moat, 
1 1 1 aid which lus the “ ^^^ei constuuted with the c nth excavated fiom 
lie m It llu “ 'Vgju dscll IS lliiikcdh} a wall, liunished with somi- 
(iifuldi tiwiis, Ichmd which is the loundway, and, in the re ir of all 
llu c IS the JK it w ill whuh (omminds the whole woiks, and is piovided 
VMlh 1 ip holts 'ind gdliiies it is tlinkcd b\ loft> sqiiait towcis, whuh 
tdli, c \( 1 cquci wise vMth tlu toweis on tlu ‘ Ag^^ei Ihe walls evi¬ 
dently sufiLied much dim ige in foiinei times andweic lepaiied h) various 
cmiuiois, who took ( ire not only to hive their ovii ii xme& legibly inscribed 
<n tlu t j) of them, but to hue then ( htisti in giaces lecorded with them 
Aimngttheis aie the names ot MichuI Basduis, Constantine Porphvio- 
gemUs, Emanuel Comiunes, John Palaologus, &c . . In the 

walls of the Piopoiitidis, whuh ^eie erected by Constantine, those tint 
v\LU aclu dl\ eunstiueted h) him aie easil} recognised They are composed 
of large blocks ol hne volcanic stone and Asiatic Iimesfone. His succeaspt 
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built block-wise with dove-tailed layers of bricks, in the same way as in 
R^me. After the frightful earthquake which levelled them to the ground 
in the reign of Leo the Isaurian, they were rebuilt by the Emperor Anto¬ 
ninus the Old. It was at this time that the immense number of marble and 
granite columns» which give the walls of Constantinople the appearance of 
resting, as it were, upon piles and imbedded trees, were laid as a foundation 
both for the walls and towers. , . . The “seven towers'’ are now 

suffered to fall into a complete state of decay; the roofings are slipping away 
from old age, and the rotten carriages of the guns have been replaced bj"* 
stones, themselves a spoil from the mouldering walls. Shrubs and fig-trees 
stand sentry over them, and the richest of vegetations has succeeded the 
desolation of the tyrant's frown. Constantinople has no longer need of 
bulwarks; the Muscovite has sworn her “ eternal friendship.”—(From the 
Correspondence of C. Texier.) 

GREECE. 

SHIPS AND SEAMEN. 

Greece may well be proud of her tars, for it would be difficult to find a 
more dexterous race of navigators than the Hydriots, Spezziots, Ipsariots, 
and Syriots. Their commanders delight m braving a stormy soa, and lead ¬ 
ing a companion in their wake. There is something exceedingly picturesque 
loo in the verv dress of a Greek sailor; and none more nimble or reckless 
than he in climbing aloft, or more cool and dauntless when the teinp<‘st 
roars around him. Every Greek vessel of any consequence has, indepen¬ 
dently of the captain, a scrivano (or writer), a limonarot (or steersman), a 
roslromo (or boatswain), acd two gabbicri (or under-boatswains). The 
scrivano's duty is to keep the ship's journal. The rostomo (literally “ our 
man' ) acts as a sort of superintendent-general, repeats the captain s word 
of command to the crew, and in stormy weather is here and there and every¬ 
where ; at such seasons the gabbieri mount the main-sheets, while the 
sailors stand on deck, with rope in hand, waiting for orders; and no sooner 
are they given than faey spring nlolt like so many cats, for they go bare¬ 
footed as the feline species, and cling as adroitly to the tackle with their toes 
and fingers, as any grimalkin with her claws. They are capital hands at 
mancEUvring, and will reef or let go a sail qui<‘ker than most of our own tars. 

1 happened to be on board a Greek brig in the Ionian seas, when a tempest 
blew for one-and-twenty days, almost without intermission; it was at the 
period of the vernal equinox; but the gallant fellows never lost patience for 
an instant; not an oath or murmur once broke from them ; they bore up, 
unruffled, unwearied, and never daunted against the severest weatlier I ever 
encountered, and quietly shifted themselves dry half a dozen times a-day, 
though a shower-bath was ready to pour down upon them the tnuincnt their 
turn called them on deck again. All this tune they had nothing to eat but 
olives, onions, and pickled beans, and their only grog was water; meat there 
was none, fish could rarely be hooked, and a fire could seldom he lighted ; 
yet, in spite of every difficulty and privation, they were laughing and crack¬ 
ing jokes together the live-long day, as if they had been sporting ashore. 
I never saw men so adroit at steering clear of an impending billow; every 
one of them is a helm's-maii bred; and not a wave broke over us so as to do 
us any damage. At the most tremendous gust, theGregktar will very coolly 
spit over the ship's side and sing out, “ Pi ! pi! raaledetto vento!" The 
naval heroes of this classic soil have retired (quietly to their homes, and jirc 
seldom to be seen in public. Miaulis resides on his estate near Nauplia ; 
Canaris, the Sir Sjdney of thes^ seas, who set fire to the Turkish Admiral's 
ship, is living in the island of Egina, where he may be met with walking 
about in no better attire than a common sailor; he is an Ipsariot by birth, 
short of stature, and desperately weatljer-beaten and sun-burnt. Ilis son, 
a remarkab^ fine boy, has been sent for education to the Greek Institute at 
Munich in tiavaiia,—(From private Notes.) V, S. 
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UNITED STATES. 


AMERICAN ARMY. 


The Array Rcf^ister for 1835 gives the Military Force of the United 
States' Army as follows :— 

Gf^m^ral and Staff Officers .—One Major-General commanding the Army; 
two Brigadier-Generals, Brevet Major-Generals. 

Quartermaster General's Department .—One Quartermaster-General, a“\ 
Brigadier, with a Brevet of Major-General; four Quartermasters, Majors,y 
with Brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel; twenty Assistants taken from the 
^pne Adjutant General, Colonel, Brevet Brigadier-General; two Inspects. 
tors-General, Colonel, one a Brigadier-General by Brevet ;/6ne Chief Engi- ; 
neev. Colonel, Brevet Brigadier-General; one Chief Topographical Engi-' 
neer, Colonel. , ^ 

Comndssariai .—One Commissary-General of Subsistence, Colonel, Brevet 
Brigadier-General; one Commissary-General of Purchases—no military 
rank ; two Commissaries, one a Major, the other a Captain ; fifty Assistant- 
Coniinissarie'i taken from the Subalterns of the line ; two Storekeepers. 

PajpyKf^tpr-Genpraf s Department. - One l*aymaster-General, Colonel, 
Brevet Brigadier-General; thirteen Paymasters; one Superintendent, Mi¬ 
litary Acafleiny: Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Medical Staff.--Oixa Surgeon-Gcnerul; ten Surgeons; fifty-five Asaist- 
ant-SuruLHins. 


Cnrjt's' of Enfrineers.— Lieutenant Colonel; one Major; six Cap¬ 
tains; SIX First Lieutenants, and twelve Second Lieutenants. 

Cormof Topographical Engineers. - Five Majors; four Captains. 

Oramnre Department .—One Colonel; one Lieutenant-Colonel; two 
Majors; eleven Captains. 

Ti'oops.- One Regiment of Dragoons, ten troops ; four Regiments of Ar¬ 
tillery, nine companies, four subalterns each ; seven Regiments oftnfantry, 
ten companies, two subalterns each. 

The system of Brevet extends from the Brigadier,^vho is a Brevet Major- 
General, to the Brevet Second Lieutenant, of which there are several with 
each Regiment. In the Artillery, two of the Colonels are Brigadier-Gene¬ 
rals in the Iiifanlr} there. For an army of seven battalions, and five 
scpiatlrons, with thirty-six compnnies of Artillery, there are fourteen General 
Oflicers, thirty-eight Ofiicers of Engineers, ami a proportionate Staff. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE 28tH REGIMENT, SINCE THEIR 
RETURN FROM EGYPT IN 1802. HY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CHARLES 
CADKLL, LATE MAJOR OF THAT CORPS. 

The records of British Regiments have received an extremely interesting 
and judicious addition in the work of Colonel Cailell. 

The 28th Regt., familiarly styled “ The Slashers,” in the highest requi¬ 
sites and results of military organization has ever maintained a prominent 
rank in the British army; and the grounds of its well-earned fame are 
faithfully and unassumingly narrated by one who, for thirty years, worthily 
shared its vicissitudes and its glory. 

We regard this little volume with no common interest; it tells the bril¬ 
liant story of a corps in which we ourselves had the honour to matriculate, 
and which here, in cdiaracters of truth aifd durable renown, asserts its claim 
upon our filial reverence To have carried the colours of the 28th is a 
boast which soldiers will appreciate. 

The 28th Regt., at all times (fistinguished, has borne a conspicuous part 
in the eventful war succeeding the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, in 18U3. 
U. S. JouuN. No. 75. Fku. Ib3j. S 
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It is this period, embracing a term of thirty years, from the return of the 
coroa from Egypt, in 1802 , to its destination for New South Wales, at the 
close of last year, that Colonel Cadell has selected for one of the most ani¬ 
mated and soldierlike personal narratives it has yet been our fortune to 
peruse. Evidently aiming at fidelity, as to facts, and dealing even-handed 
and affectionate justice to his gallant comrades, the chronicler of ‘'The 
Slashers” tells his tale forcibly yet unambitiously. Avoiding the error. 
Which we have already denounced, of spinning the story of each individual 
regiment into a history of the whole army and the war, the Colonel confines 
himself to details quorurn pars /uit, and in which his corps was directly 
concerned. The consequence is that he has produced a record teeming with 
life and incident, and abounding in those glorious and graphic traits which 
reflect credit on the actors, and incite their successors to an honourable 
emulation. 

The Narrative of the Campaigns of the 28 th is appi*opriately dedicated 
to its Colonel, Sir Edward Paget, whose high name has been long ideiitifjcd 
with the fame of that regiment, which he “ has so often conducted to vic¬ 
tory.” To give extracts from this volume would be superfluous; it is at 
once so cheap, compact, and altraeti\c, that it will he uni\ersalU read. We 
have only therefore to congratulate our old brother officer on his success-; 
we knew him to be a good soldier, but had yet to learn that he could handle 
a pen with equal effect as the sword; and little anticipated his present 
achievement when we last saw him in harness,— heading the war-worn 
remnant of the Old Slashers, as the allied army passed in rcMew through 
the Place Louis Quinze, before the Conqueror of W aterloo, and the allied 
sovereigns of Europe. 


ORIENTAL MEMOIRS ; A NARRATIVE OF SEVENTEEN YKARs' RESIDENCE IN 
INDIA^ BY JAMES FORBES, F.R.S., &c. Sccond Edition, revised by his 
Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 

An old friend with A new face, and which we recollect on our earliest ac¬ 
quaintance, gave us the first information, in an agreeable shape, of India, 
and which has since been copied (we think wisely) by subsequent writers. 
Mr. Forbes’s matter and style amuse and instruct, while they leave deeper 
lore to the various societies, Asiatic and Oriental. To admirers of Heber, 
we can strongly recommend these pages, to which a fresh interest is given 
by the filial piety of the Countess de Montalembert, who has thus presented 
the world with a second edition. The early campaigns against the Muh- 
rattas will please our professional readers, while these two volumes are re¬ 
plete with subjects suited to the more general literary and philosophical 
taste of the age.. 


THOMAS S LIBRARY ATLAS. NO. I, 

Cheapness is a quality not generally found in company with usefulness. 
We must, however, make an exception in favour of the publication before us. 
Here we have six engraved maps, consisting of Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, England, and Ireland, and of sufficient size for purposes of gene¬ 
ral reference, for*tbe sum of 1«., or U. 6t/. coloured. The divisions are dis¬ 
tinctly and, for the dimensions, accurately delineated; the lettering is 
well executed, and the longitudes and latitudes are clearly marked. The 
entire series is to be completed in twelve monthly parts; and, if executed 
in the same spirit, promises to be'popular.j 


▼ 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 21,1835. 

Mr. Editor, —I had only space in my last packet to inform you that 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, one of the Board of Admiralty, intended 
to^be here the day after I sent it. He arrived accordingly; was most cor¬ 
dially greeted by a great number of his committee and of naval and military 
people, and insinntly (H)mmenqed a personal canvass; this was in Christmas 
week. The second night after his arrival, at a public meeting, (on which 
occasion he was present by reguest of a great number of the voters of the 
town,) some resolutions, expressive of the gratification which the greater 
part of the inhabitants experienced by having a naval officer under the 
auspices of the ]>rcbent Government to stand as a candidate to represent 
the Borough of Portsmoulh in Parliament, were pi'oposed, seconded, and 
passed. 

It is hut right, however, to observe that very few in the room could hear 
•them, owing to the determined, disgraceful behaviour of a set of persons 
who ouglit to ha^o known better, and’had congregated for the express pur¬ 
pose of making a disturbance and trying to upset the business of the 
meeting: for, so soon as the chairman was voted in, the most violent 
hooting and gelling comnienccMl, The chairman, the mover, and seconder 
ofthe resolutions, the gallant Admiral, Captain Napier (who described it as 
disgraceful to attempt to put dow'n a man by*clamour,) were not allowed to 
have a sontenee heard which either of them uttered. To such a pitch was 
this outrage to common decency carried, that though last, not least, the 
mttb would not listen to their ow n demagogue, although it was understood 
he \vas jnepaved with some resolutions similar to what have been stated to 
Inue occurred at Devonport, relating to another Admiralty man, the Right 
Honourable Geo. Dawson; and no doubt the leading party there repent 
having rejected him. 

The uproar having lasted a good hour and a half by ** Shrewsbury clock/’ 
and the chairman ha^ing read over the resolutions twice, and finding they 
were earned with great acclamation by the gallant Admiral's D*iends, 
vai iiled the chair. Thanks were voted to him, and then most of the gentle¬ 
men (\uilted the room. Tho Radicals finding themselves foiled, with the 
aid of a man vdeped Tom Thumb, endeavoured to take possession of the 
chair; but after a variety of attempts, in which they were defeated, a blue 
jacket broke the chair in pieces and distributed the fragments about the 
room ; and alter a Magistrate had warned the people to go home, and the 
trustees of the room had threatened to put out the gas, the mob dispersed. 

Sir Charles Rowley continued his canvass with great success, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting having gained him more votes. 

The writ for a new election arrived the last day of the year. On the 5th 
instant, the nomination of candidates took place at the Old Town Hall. Sir 
Charles Rowley was proposed by John Garrett, Esq., as a fit and proper 
person to represent the Borough of Portsmouth in Parliament; and was 
seconded by that staunch old Tory, Dr. (Juarrier. Mr. J. B. Carter was 
proposed by W. Grant, Esq., seconded by Mr. Jackson, a stay-mdkei', 
Mr. Baring was proposed by Mr. Alderman Cooper, the apothecary, and se¬ 
conded by Wm. Ellis, the shoemaker, in Queen-street. Captain Napier 
had Messrs. Casher and Atfield as his stJpporters. 

The following day the polling commenced, and, as might have been anti¬ 
cipated, Sir Charlcb's friends having allowed the field to be gleaned, lost his 
election. • 

S 2 
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It is well known that Messrs. Carter and Baring, working in couples, had 
heen over the town two or three weeks; yet, Sir Charles Rowley, a perfect 
stranger to the greater part of the voters, at the close of the poll was only 
13 below Mr. Baring; and the Corporation party are now in such a slate 
that they are anxious he should have got in, as the present change of sen¬ 
timents s.itisfy them that a new election will introduce two new men instead 
of one. However, the majority of persons in this borough have the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that some of the inhabitants have rendered good service by 
bringing in for the county Messrs. Fleming and Compton, two most inde¬ 
pendent and proper gentlemen ; sending to the right about my Lford 
Palmei-ston and Sir G. R. Staunton. 

The Tory party were taunted about their strength and capacity, —if they 
could ever bring in Mr. Fleming ? To the surprise and consternation itf 
the Radicals and Whigs, they have brought‘in both their men by a majority 
of more than 150 in favour of the lowest candidate on the poll. So much 
for politics. 

There have been but two arrivals of men-of-war this month, the Mada¬ 
gascar and Samarang: the former had a very long passage from Gibraltar, 
and was paid off on Saturday last. Herlate excellent Captain (Lyons) had 
an opportunity on the voyage home of ascertaining the exact position of the 
Sherkis Shoal or Keith’s Reef, on which II.M.S. the Athenienne, of 6 4 
guns. Captain Rainsford, was lost, with 350 of her crew, some years ago. 
The Madagascar having occasion to anchor under Cape Bon during a strong 
westerly gale, and being in the neighbourhood of this shoal, Captain Lyons 
determined to ascertain the extent of the reef and the depth of water im¬ 
mediately round it. It should be recollected that Commander Bclciier, iu 
the JEtnsi, surveying-vessel, had been ordered by the Admiralty, in 1833, to 
survey this dangerous shoal, which is in the direct passage of most ships 
going up and down the Mediterranean; and the Board have subsequently 
published Captain Belcher’s chart. On the present occasion. Captain 
Lyons, on weighing in the Madagascar, the day being very clear and a higli 
sea running, which eniibled him to distinguish the breakers, and thus avoid 
all danger, ordered the ship to be steered to the spot described by Com¬ 
mander Belcher. He saw breakers from the mast-head six miles off, and 
tacked within half a mile to the eastward of them in 32 fathoms water. 
The different bearings enabled the officers of the Madagascar to verify 
Captain Belcher's survey to be correctly laid down in latitude 37° 49'N., 
longitude 10° 55'E., Greenwich. The shoal appeared to comprise a space 
of about a square of a quarter of a mile, and the sea was breaking over it in 
three places very heavily. It must, therefore, be most satisfactory to Com¬ 
mander Belcher, and those officers employed on the survey, to know that the 
chart published |rom their report is every way correct. 

His Majesty’s ship Samarang, under the command of Captain Charles 
Paget, arrived from South America on Tuesday week, and is stripping her 
rigging in the harbour preparatory to being paid off. The Samarang 
quitted Rio on the 25th of November, and brought to England nearly 
600,000 dollars on merchants' account, collected at the different ports in the 
Pacific. 

On the 25th of September, Commodore Mason, in H.M.S. Blonde, heard 
of the death of the late Commander-in-Chief, Sir M. Seymour, and im¬ 
mediately assumed the command of the squadron, appointing a Captaiji 
under him, and subsequently nominated Commander Smart, of the Satellite, 
to the Blonde ; and Lieut. Lydiard, of the Blonde, to the Satellite : which 
appolntnients will, no doubt, be cqpfirmcd. 

The squadron in South America were disposed of as follow'sThe 
Spartiate and Sparrowhawk were at Rio to await the arrival of the new 
Commander-in-chief. The Beagle, surveying-vessel, whose active and 
talented Commander (Fitxroy) has since obtained bis Post rank, was at 
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Valparaiso for the purpose of refitting and recruiting her crew, after their 
late arduous survey of the coasts of Patagonia, Terra del Fuego, &c.; 
and would shortly proceed to the south coast of Chili on a similar service. 
The Conway had gone to Lima and the neighbouring ports to collect money 
for England. The Challenger had sailed for the Sandwich Islands, and 
was expected at Valparaiso about the middle of June. The North Star was 
in the River Plate, having conveyed thither Mr, Hamilton, his Majesty's 
Charge-fles-Affaircs. The Satellite, with her new acting Commander 
(Lydiard) was ordered to Callao on her way to England. The Samarang 
brought home some specimens of natural history, which Captain Fitzroy 
had collected during his survey, and some animals from Mexico, Peru, &c.; 
which, with the specie, have been forwarded to London. 

Lieutenant William Smythe^ and Mr. F. Lowe, mate of the Samarang, 
remained at Callao, by permission of Commodore Mason, they having, at the 
request of the Peruvian government, volunteered to explore the Amazon, 
down which they purpose voyaging to the sea. The object is to ascertain, 
by survey, the practicability of bringing goods up the river Amazon, to 
within twelve days’ journey to Lima, thus opening a new channel for the 
commerce of Europe with Peru, without the danger and loss of time conse- 
t[uent on a passage round Cape Horn. They were to proceed in the first 
instance to Lima, and thence embark on one of the branches of that great 
river. The Peruvian government has promised every assistance, and an 
escort of soldiers under the command of an intelligent native officer of 
Engineers. 

I send }'ou the names of seven Midshipmen,—Messrs. T. C. Borradaile, 
Christopher W. F. Burnett, Samuel Reeve, of the Pearl ; P. F. Shortland, 
of the Algerine; Donald M‘L. M‘Kenzie, Henry Bacon, of the Volage ; 
E. A. Wilinot, of the Actroon,—who were examined and found qualified for 
Lieutenants last month; and on looking back to your pages, these make 
about 100 Mates and Midshipmen who have passed during the year 1834. 
One or two of them have had the good luck to gain tl^p step, but the remain¬ 
der. it is to be feared, will have to wait for some time. By the authorised list, 
it appears the Admiralty have promoted 36 Midshipmen to the rank of 
Lieutenant during the past year, 

*We have the Rattlesnake and Actroon. post ships, fitting in the harbour; 
the former is expected to be sent to the West Indies, and the latter to the 
East Indies. 

The Victor and Water-Witch,—the first for South America, and the 
other, when the interior fittings are completed, either for a packet or to serve 
on the coast of Africa. 

The Cameleon will he made a packet of. 

Tlie Curlew had orders to proceed to Rio, but could not get away in con¬ 
sequence of the stormy weather; and the Admiralty have since changed 
her destination to the coast of Africa. 

The Salamander, steam-ship, is kept in the harbour to be ready for any 
sudden service. 

The troops in the garrison are the same as reported in my last. The late 
two elections have occasioned them a trip to Gosport and back. 

P. 


Sheerness, Jan. 22d, 1835. 

Mr. Editor, —We have all been on the alert during the past month 
about the elections for East Kent, and ouf naval poi*t, Chatham. Plumtre 
and Knatchbull have come olF successful for the former, and Chatham has 
the honour of being represented by so distinguished and talented an officer 
as Sir John Beresford. Bart., K^.B., Knight of the Tower and Sword in 
Portugal, so lately our much-beloved Commander-in-Chief in the Medway, 
have not been backward: the electors have nobly done their duty, hav- 
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ing for ever united the name of Bercsford*' with that of “ Chatham.” 
Would that the other 3 ea-ports had followed their noble example, and re¬ 
turned a ^wley and a Cockburn to represent them in Parliament. But as 
we have shown the way, we trust, on a future occasion, that Portsmouth and 
Plymouth will also be represented by the heads of our navnl service- 
Having briefly mentioned what has chiefly occupied our attention, I shall 
proceed with the naval intelligence at this port since my last communication. 
On the 25th ult. the flag of our worthy and respected Commander-in- 
Chief, the Hon. Chaides Elphinstone Fleeming, was struck, he having pro¬ 
ceed^ on a month's leave of absence, to secure his return for the county of 
Stirling. The duties of the port devolved on the second in command, Com¬ 
modore Sir James Alexander Gordon, K.C.6.» of the Chatham yacht, and 
superintendent of the yard. 

On the following day H.M. steam-vessel ‘Lightning, Mr, James Allen, 
master, commanding, passed up the river, having on board the Princess of 
Hesse Hombourg: on passing the Ocean flag-ship at this port, the latter 
ship saluted her Royal Highness with 21 guns. 

On the 12th instant, the Duke of Lcuchtenburg passed up the Thames, 
and was saluted with a like number of guns. On the 15th, the Sardinian 
frigate Regine, Count Rodini. Captain, passed us on her return home. She 
has been lying off Gravesend for the last few months, and has been visited 
by most of the inhabitants around, who have universally expressed their 
high opinion of the order she was in, as also of the cordiality and affability of 
her officers. 

The Pelican, 18, Commander B. Popham, dropped down to Gillingham 
on the 19th, where she was inspected by the Commodore; the following 
day she proceeded to the Little Nore, and yesterday finally left for her de.s- 
tination, the west coast of Africa, to relieve the Pelorus, 18, whose period of 
service has expired. The Scylla, 18. and Rolla, 10, remain at this port, 
fitting. The Pearl, 20, has been docked, to make good defects, and undergo 
some slight alterations, by lowering her top sides. This fine corvette was 
built by Mr. Sainty, of Colchester, under the patronage of the Mar<]uis of 
Anglesea, as an experimental ship. Her armament has been altered from 
20 guns of 25 cwt., to 18 carronadcs of 18 cwt. - 

The Seringapatam, 46, is to be brought down from Salt Pan Reach, inr 
docking and repair, after which she is to be prepared for commission, as also is 
the Asia, 84. She was undocked on the 19th for that purpose. It being in¬ 
tended by the new Lords of the Admiralty that each port shall have an 
efficient flag-ship, it is reported that the Ocean s place will he supplied by 
the Asia, 84, Powerful, 80, or Formidable, one of whicli is to be perfectly 
ready for sea whenever required. As soon as this change takes place, the 
Ocean, at present flag-ship, and Vengeur, will be stationed as receiving 
hulks alongside the north wall of the dockyard, it having shown signs of 
rupture, and these vessels being intended as breakwaters against the sea 
thrown in by northerly winds; they will also be found of great service 
during the winter months, and the inconvenience of landing parties, hitherto 
so sensibly felt, will be thereby remedied. In the basin lie the Royal 
George, 120, Russell, 74, Barham and Alfred, of 50 guns, Scylla, 18, and 
RoUit iO-gun brig. Two new brigs, of 10 guns, have been laid down at this 
port, upon Captain Symonds s principle: the following are their estimated 
dimensions—Dolphin and Bonetta, of 10 guns, intended as packets, 318 
tons. Length of nn-deck, 90 ft. 0 in.; keel for tonnage, 71 ft. 3 in.; ex- 
trenS breadth, 29 ll, 3 in,; depth in hold, 13 ft. 8 in. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Beta. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR Of THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Recovery of Treasure from the Wreck of the Thetis^ 

Mr. Editor, —Several of my brother officers have called my attention to 
a communication under the signature “X. Y.,” which appears in yourNum- 
ber«for the present month, on the subject of votes of thanks from the under¬ 
writers at Lloyd's to Sir Thomas Baker and Commander De Roos, and on the 
presentation of a piece of plate to the latter officer, for their exertions, &c, in 
the recovery of the treasure sunk in the Thetis. 

At first! was disposed to allew the anonymous statement to pass without 
noticing it, as it is extremely difficult for mo to write on the subject without 
the appearance of egotism, which I would rather leave to bedeck others; 
but as it is urged on me, and as I now think that remaining silent on 
this occasion might be construed as a tacit admission that the whole 
merit of the enterprise belongs to the above-named officers, I have deter- 
piined on addressing you, in the full assurance that your impartiality and 
justice will induce you to give room to my letter in your next Number. 

Of course I cannot dispute the right of the underwriters to dispose of their 
property in any way and to any person whom they may think proper; and if 
they wore to send a present of plate to the m*xn in the moon, for his services 
at Cape Frio, I could have no right to object: but I protest against the pos¬ 
sibility of their present to the Commander fgr services rendered by him, 
contradisttnguis/ted from those rendered by ipe ; for most assuredly if it had 
not been for the machinery invented, devised, and constructed by me, and 
those acting under my immediate orders, directions, and superintendence, and 
not by the suggestion of any person at a distance from the scene of opera~ 
tions, he never could have recovered a dollar, and X. Y.'* would never 
have had the opportunity thus to set forth his pretended superior merits. 

This is not the first effort on the same subject. In the month of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1834, Commander De Roos put in a paper for reading before the 
Royal Society, entitled “ An Account of some Operations executed at Cape 
Frio, by the officers and crew of JLM, sloop Algerine, for the purpose of 
raising a part of the Stores, &c. lost in H.M.S. Thetis.” Several of my 
brottier officers, and members of the Royal Society, communicated the cir¬ 
cumstance to me, at the same time expressing their opinion that no one 
who heard the document read, not being in possession of other information, 
could possibly think but that the whole merit of the enterprise rested with 
the above persons. I therefore, in the following month, was induced to 
address an explanatory letter to the Society, inclosing a coUcise narrative of 
proceedings while engaged in my enterprise for the space of lourteen months. 
The reading of tWe document was heard with surprise, and attended to with in¬ 
terest, by the Society. I will leave the Commander himself to describe how he 
felt when some of our brother officers expressed their opinions on the occasion. 

The reading tjf Commander De Roos's paper before the Society was 

noticed by several publications of the time, amongst others ** The Naval and 
Military Gaz etteand as I considered that the Service and the pubhc might 
bo thereby I.ed to think that Commander De Roos and his paity were the 
only person s who performed the work, I addressed a letter on the subject to 
the Editor of that Journal,’^ and a letter from Captain Jenkin Jones, dated 
20th Mart;h, 1834, was also published in your Journal for April, which I 
should h ave presumed conclusive, as to Ue respective exertions and merits 
of Comiflttnder De Roos and myself, t> i i.- 

With, regard to the vote of thajike to Sir Thomas Baker for his exertions 
on the. occasion, of course I have very little to say, and will only remark that, 
us I was engaged in my en terprise at Cape Frio upwards of twelve months, 

^ Military Gazette, 22nd March, 1834. 
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without bis being nearer to the scene of operations than Rio de Janeiro—(a 
distance of about 70 miles)—and that for about five months of that time he 
was on a visit to the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius, why, perhaps, 
the underwriters are endowed with Vl peculiar faculty of discernment. 

After what I have said, it may be thought that I am envious because 
excluded from the compliments of the underwriters. I assure you, Sir, 1 donot 
envy these officers the votes of thanks or the plate, but I never will suffer any 
person to wear niy feathers in his cap without depriving him of his plume. 

It has been suggested to me by some members of our Service, that .the 
reason I have not been included in the acknowledgment of the under¬ 
writers is, that I appealed from the decision of the Admiralty Court, and 
there is still a case pending with regard to the interest ofsoiue money that 
was laid out in Exchequer bills. As these gentlemen have never in any 
way communicated with me on the subject of “ Thetis salvage," I cannot 
possibly know their motive, and therefore will not attribute any; but if the 
above is the true one, why, in the name of all that is honourable, just, and 
respectable, let them keep their thanks and their plate too ; for to receive 
either the one or the other from a body of persons who could entertain such 
a feeling would be a degradation to any man of honour, and I will continue 
to felicitate myself on the superior gratification of knowing that 1 have done 
my duty in using every exertion to obtain a just reward for those officers 
and men without whose unparalleled exertions they never would have seen 
a dollar of the property, and which duty would never have been perjonned 
if I had not followed the rowr^^ I did, 

I have trespassed much on the pages of your estimable Journal, and 
therefore will not enter into a detail of comparati\'c merits, but simply men¬ 
tion one point on which the Service and the public will be able to form an 
omnion as to whom the palm belongs. 

The enterprise was commenced and continued for fourteen months, the whole 
of the machinery was constructed, and 588,801 dollars in value saved, under 
my orders while compianding the Lightning. Twenty of the Lightning's 
most useful men were lent to the Algerine, with whose aid about 151,000 
dollars in value were saved under the orders of Commander De Roos, and 
(by the testimony of the Lightning's men) nearly the whole of it from the 
particular spot discovered and pointed out to Commander De Roos by me, 
under whose immediate directions it had been cleared, and 30,000 dollars 
were actually recovered from thence during tlie sojourn of the Lightning, 
after resigning the charge of the enterprise to the Algerine. 

Ab uiio disce omnes.” 

I trust, Mr. Editor, yon will excuse my dissenting from your expression 
that the statement of “ X. Y. needs no further commentand in support <d* 
my opinion I beg to refer you to the United Service Journal for September, 
1831, page 120. and the first number of the Nautical Magazine. 

This is a subject on which 1 am deeply interested, for I have not only my 
own services to defend, but also the deserts of those who acted under me to 
assert: I therefore will not allow any parties to detract from them, nor to 
build a reputation on my merits. 

Various reasons, which it is not at all necessary to mention, have hitherto 
prevented my publishing my narrative of the enterprise at Cape Frio, but 1 
hope shortly to have it forthcoming, and in the interim I would advise 
“ X. Y." toreadiEsop's Fable of “ The Daw with borrowed Feathers." 

Should anything more be said on this matter, 1 shall be glad to have to 
defil with principals, in which case it will be found that I shall not want the 
assistance of any of the letters of the alphabet but those composing my own 
name, which your humble servant spells thus, 

Thomas Dickinson, Captain R.N., 

Late Commander of H.M.S. Lightning, and the legally recognized 

principal salvor of “ Thetis treasure," 

Courland, Wandsworth Road, 

* 19th January, 1835. 
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The New Missile, 

Ma. Editor, —In the United Sen’ice Joumnl for this month I perceive it 
stated that a French machinist had invented an engine of destruction, uhich 
would discharge 2000 balls in one minute, or 120,000 in an hour, which dis¬ 
charge is effected without the application of either air, spring, or any com¬ 
bustible matter. 

I would here remark, that about three years ago I constructed the machine 
in question (on a small scale) for a noble friend who had been besieged 
by a mob in the house of a great and highly distinguished character; on 
which occasion I strongly recommended his Lordship to place the projectile 
adverted to in his window, and if necessary, to discharge therefrom buck- 
filiot, &.C. The engine was then considered by his Lordship, and others by 
whom it was inspected, as a most terrific instrument, and they recommended 
its being dismantled, apprehensive that it might fall into bad hands. About 
twelve months since 1 had the honour to submit the same engine to the 
notice of the Coraraander-in-Chief, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir John Mac¬ 
donald, and other officers of distinction. Again, in April last I laid it before 
Sir JamCvS Graham, Sir John Pechcdl, Captain Beresford, and others at the 
Admiralty ; likewise befor? General Campbell, Admirals P. Campbell, 
Digby, Willoughby, Lake, Sir C. Cole, Lord Prudhoe, Captain Hoare, and 
lastly. Captain Sartorius. The latter offered to introduce me to a French 
gontloman whoso name I do not recollect, and who had made great improve¬ 
ments in shot, &c. 

The machine, and other humble attempts connected with my profession, 
were left for more than three weeks in the parlour of a friend in St. James's 
Square, for the purpose of being inspected by hi\n, his family, and friends. 

As this is not the first of my inventions which has been pirated, (machinery 
attached to the Actseon's capstan to wit,) I have thought it necessary to 
request your insertion of this statement in an early number of your valuable 
Journal: and when I next go to town (which will be shortly) 1 will offer the 
model to 5 our personal consideration, when you will be convinced that 
neither air, spring, nor combustible matter is at all necessary to perform 
the tremendous mischief signified. The very simple anatomy of the engine 
is— a sling, or rather a heavy throwing wheel, put into almost astonishing 
motion from the effects of a multiplied wheel to any number the machinist 
thinks proper. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cacd Itbil, near Chepstow, R. H. Fleming, 

Dec. 27, 1831. Commander, R.N. 


Improvements in Naval Architecture. 

Mk. Editor, —Having turned my attention to the foniis of boats and 
ships, as well as having made many experiments with respect to their 
swimming and sailing qualities, I hope you will not consider me an intruder 
by requesting a corner in jour United Service Journal to place the results 
of these inquiries, if, upon perusal, you find them worthy of it. 

First.—With respect to boats impelled by oars and steam. Experiment 
decides their form to be narrow and long; and when required to carry much 
weight, to be increased in their length. This was shown to be the case 
when placing on water two bodies of equal breadth of beam, and of equal 
weight, but one three times the length of the other; their comparative ve- 
lo<iities upon trial were in favour of the lonp one. 

Second,—Vessels impelled through water by the wind. Here we have a 
complicated machine, and, in consequence, great consideration is necessary 
before a satisfactory conclusion caa be obtained. Since experiment offers 
the only true and short road to correct results, figures and long calculations 
will be dispensed with in the investigation of this interesting.subject. 
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We will divide the object of our inquiries into the following heads 

1. The proportion of the breadth of beam to tlie length. 

2. The true place for the centre of force of the sails. 

3. The true place for the centre of lateral resistance of the hull. 

4. The true place for the centre of gravity. 

5. The form of hull which will best answer for the above. 

First. The proportion of the breadth of beam to the length.— A model 
was made with the breadth of beam 8, and the length 16, or as 1; 2. A 
second model was made of equal weight, but having the breadth 4, and the 
length 32, or as 1 : 8. Sails being attached to each, and equal to what they 
could carry with the wind on the beam, they were then launched. The 
result was, that both were equal in velocity, but the one of the greatest 
breadth was the safest vessel. A third model was next put afloat, being of 
the same weight as the two former, and of iheir average length and breadth, 
or in breadth 0, and in length 24, or as 1 :4. This equalled the other two 
in speed, and proved a good boat, besides for practical use the best propor¬ 
tioned. 

Second. Of the true place for the centre of force of the sails.—Experi¬ 
ment decides this point, in the first instance, tm be situated as low as pos¬ 
sible, the better to overcome the weight of water opposed to the body of a 
vessel. And in the second instance, tlic centre of the length of a vessel is 
its true place. For if not, let it be situated before the middle line : the 
force of the wind will here tend to twist the body or hull, as there will be a 
continued contention between the fore and aft part of a vessel for both to be 
brought to the same bearing on the w'ater, except when going before the 
wind. The same must equally tafee place if the centre of force of the sails 
be situated aft; consequently the niiddlo of the length of a ship is the only 
true point. 

Third. The centre of lateral resistance next claims our attention.—The 
centre of lateral resistance, with respect to the length of a ship, must be in 
the centre of the length, and indeed must coincide with the perpendicular 
of the force of the sails; and for the following reasons :— 

Experiment discovers that if the centre of lateral resistance of the hull be 
forwarder than the centre of force of the sails, the wind will be constantly 
driving the stern to leeward. Again, if the centre of lateral resistance be 
aft of the centre offeree of the sails, the head will be always flying from the 
wind. Under both theae circumstances, the helm must be kept in full and 
powerful employ, to counteract either of these tendencies, and at the certain 
loss of a vessel's velocity. The inference to be drawn is, that the centres of 
the force of the sails, and of the lateral resistance, must be in the same per¬ 
pendicular line, and in the mid-length of every vessel impelled by the wind. 
For this purpose, the sides of the hull must be parallel. 

Fourth. The place of the centre of gravity.—To increase the effects 
of the wind on the sails, independent of stability, the centre of gravity 
ought to be kept as low as possible ; and experience at sea determines this 
point quicker and more correctly than calculations. 

Now, as regards the place of the centre of gravity, fore or aft, is the ques¬ 
tion. The laws of nature relative to moving bodies, as birds and fish, have 
fixed the centre of gravity before the middle line of their length; and this 
is more particularly the case in those birds and fish which are destined to 
dart forward by sudden impulses, to catch their prey, or to ascend strong 
currents. Experiment proves the same law to exist in bodies without life, 
as an arrow without its feathers ; a piece of wood or stone, made after the 
feifm of a bird or fish. All these, when thrown up into the air by the hand, 
will, after the first whirling motion ceases, proceed forward and downward 
■With the heaviest or head part foremost. How does this law apply to ships? 
Why, not at all; since their motion through the water is caused by the con¬ 
stant force of the wind upon their sails. Now experience here again proves 
that all bodies of whalever shape or material, when suspended by a line, or 
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drawn on land* or through water, by a constant force, never remain com* 
paratively at rest until the centre of gravity is below or behind the point 
of suspension or attachment of that body; consequently every sailing ves¬ 
sel should have its centre of gravity behind the centre of force of the sails, 
otherwise the rudder must be kept in active and strong resistance, to coun¬ 
teract, if it be possible, the continued whirling tendency of it from swinging 
round and sailing stern foremost. 

Fifth. The form of the hull.—Upon placing two models in water of equal 
weight and length, and of the same width of bows, but of perfect difference 
of forth in their after parts, their resistance, when towed along, was found 
equal; thus leaving the form at the will of the architect, and consequently 
to be correctly adapted to the necessary qualities of a sailing vessel. 

The first quality, the centre of the force of the sails, requu*es the breadth 
of beam to correspond both fore anH aft. 

The second quality, the centre of lateral re.sistance, requires the breadth 
of beam and under part of the hull to be equal and parallel up towards the 
head and stern ; otherwise, upon every heeling of a ship, that part which 
may sink the deepest would cause, by the increased resistance of the water, 
the shallower part to float round. 

The third quality, the centre of gravity, requires the breadth of beam and 
under part of the hull to be equal, if not parallel, both fore and aft, for the 
purpose of having room for stowage, that the weight and centre of gravity 
may be easily stowed well aft, and low. 

Neither the form of a bird, nor that of a fish, possesses these requisites, 
and therefore are most unfit for models. 

The form which is humbly submitted for consideration, as approaching the 
nearest to the necessary one, is as follows. 

The hull to be a serai-cylinder, having the head and bows after the form 
of the Gothic or equilateral triangle arch ; and the stern a semicircular arch, 
or quarter of a sphere. The load water-line to be four-fifths, and perhaps 
more, of the radius of the cylinder. The keel, cutwater,^and superstructure 
as usual. 

The principal advantages to be derived from the above form are supposed 
to be these :—easy steering and greater velocity ; the latter caused by being 
able to carry more sail, accompanied by diminished draught of water. 

I fear 1 have already trespassed upon your time and patience, and there¬ 
fore will conclude by asking two questions. 

Would not the arduous duties of tiie helmsman be greatly relieved by 
having attached to the periphery of the wheel a podal-skid, somewhat after 
the manner of those employed to slop wind-mills, and ease down loads from 
cranes ? 

Why arc not ships built now a-da)S in docks, instead of on slips? The 
mere opening of the flood-gates would float them oil'and out into the river 
as soon as finished. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your's, &cc. 

Hartlip, Sittingbourne, Kent, Wm. Bland, jun. 

Dec. i2th, 1834. 


Reply to F. C. A, on Barrack AccommodaiioTis, 

Mp. Editor, —I have seen in the last Number of your excellent Journal, 
a letter, the contents of which have a tendency to bring odium upon those 
authorities whose duty it is to provide quarters for officers ; and it likewise 
indirectly accuses commanding officers of an invidious distribution of them, 

I feel that the letter loudly calls for a reply, to remove the evil impressions 
it is calculated to make. Had my patience not sustained me to the end of 
the epistle, 1 should have suspectedt have been the bilious efi^usioii of 
some dyspeptic brother Sub, and have smiled at it, but 1 see that it proceeds 
from one who “ has been" in the service, and for the sake of charity will 
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suppose that it was dictated by a well-meaning, old-womanish anxiety for its 
welhire, and that F.C.A., in adopting the garb of the bourgeois, acquired the 
ideas of one, and became impressed with more exalted notions of domestic 
comfort; were this not the case, I think that F.C.A. would not have written 
the letter. And let me ask what the consequences would be, if every mem¬ 
ber of the seivice, down to the humble private on his wooden guard-bed, 
were to complain in the public prints of the desagremens of a military life ? 

It appears that F. C. A. was lately on a visit to a friend at Weedon bar¬ 
racks, and on beholding “ the anno)ances that the unfortunate subalterns 
who are bachelors experience," muttered in a fit of virtuous indignation, 

Shameful! shameful!" was seized with the desire of becoming the bene¬ 
factor of the service he still lovea, and “ determined to write to you on the sub¬ 
ject." He pulls forth his foot-rule or tape-measure, and proceeds to ascertain 
the comfort and happiness of his friend geometrically. I will now quote 
some of his remarks—“ Floor IG feet by 12, taking a dirty advantage of the 
ceiling by nearly one-third, for which the latter is indebted to a picturesque 
sloping roof.*’ This remark is involved in some obscurity; but I presume 
that F. C. A, means that a part of one of the walls is formed by the roof. 
Eevenons d nos moutons—^^ white-washed attic—bricks plainly discernible 
through white-wash—small semicircular window, ornamented with three 
bars—a parapet excludes a view of all objects except the firmament and a 
field or two." Intolerable hardships ! 

“ N.B. Olfactories greatly offended by a revolting stench proceeding from 
the leaden gutter in front of my friend's windows." F. C. A., in his explo¬ 
rations, finds that no less than seven human ensigns share the misery of his 
friend, and that tho “ cell" of one of these unfortunates was only half the 
size of the one he has described; he was probably unknown to the inmate 
of this small den, as he discovered this fact by a “ glimpse"—query, through 
the key-hole ? 

I will not enter into a discussion of the advantages of circular over semi¬ 
circular windows, o^high over low parapets, or “ babble o' green fields," by 
dwelling on the pleasure of feasting the eyes upon four instead of two fields, 
but conclude by stating, that during the late war, when this country was 
threatened with invasion, a depot of warlike stores was formed at Weedon ; 
and at that period, when every one emulated his neighbour in loyalty to bis 
King and attachment to his country, two troops of horse artillery were 
thought sufficient to guard them, and barracks were erected for their accom¬ 
modation; but in these days of popular excitement, the dread that these 
stores would furnish an internal foe with the means of subverting those 
institutions for whose defence they were collected has rendered the presence 
of a regiment of infantry necessary at Weedon: the consequence is, that 
individual convenience is in some measure sacrificed to public good—but of 
this no soldier will complain. With respect to the Pavilion, 1 will only add, 
that married officers enjoy the prescriptive right to the best quarters of a 
regiment, and that I do not think the Pavilion “ would comfortably accom¬ 
modate four times the number" of its present occupants. Craving the same 
indulgence that was extended to F. C. A., 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 19. C. P. A. 


“ FtwfZ” in reply to “ Hasta'* and “ The Peninsular Dragoon^^ 

^ Mr. Editor, —You will confer a favour on an old reader and correspond¬ 
ent, by allowing insertion in your valuable work to a short reply to “ The 
Peninsular Dragoon " and “ Hasta," who are not quite satisfied with my 
ideas on the Equipment of Cavalry." In reply to “ Hasta," I have only to 
say, tliat I may not be so practical a man as he is, but the Great Frederick 
of Prussia and Marshal Saxe were both advocates for arming heavy cavalry 
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with very long swords for giving point only—they were practical men at 
least. 

Ill answer to my other antagonist* and I hope friend* I beg to say, that 
I never thought of sucli a thing as riflemen firing without dismounting, or 
preventing them having a sabre. 1 will give the Cape Mounted Rillemen 
as a model of my wishes, and the Chasseurs a Cheval in the French service 
as an example of how efficient such troops are (and were) in harassing the 
flanks and outposts of an army, cutting off supplies, &c. inc. The Hussar's 
dress at present is vertf handsome, but who could have supposed he required 

—_-1_.-I • t n .« 1 1 

ght 01 a heavy dra- 


A ' . _ _ _ ----- ^ 

a jacket hanging loose for a shield f 1 give you the we 
goon, viz.;— 

Drai^oon in full dress . . 

Saddle with appointments • • 

Spate hurse-shues • • 

Bridles , . . 

Collar, log, and chain • • 

Carbine • • • 

Pistol 

Sword .... 

C^uak ... 

Valine packed in full marching order 
Sabretache-belts, ten rounds of ammunition 


Stones. 

12 

. 2 


Lbs. 

7 

H 

2 

n 

3 

H 

2 


20 H 

This is not guess-work, but the result from an accurate pair of scales of 
the average weight of our heavy dragoons. To this jnight be added the man’s 
rations, and the oats and hay trusses required on service ; and for the hussar 
mounted on a very much lighter and weaker description of horse*, add an 
extra jacket and large heavy cumbersome saddle-cloth to the 20 st. l^lbs. 
above-mentioned, and I Ihinh you have, with the help of a saddle best cal¬ 
culated to gall his back, most clfectually succeeded in endeavouring to make 
an inefficient soldier. What private individual would ?ittempt to cross a 
country for six miles, or scud his horse some days'journey, with such an 
incumbrance on his back, without incurring the imputation of cruelty ? 

I am. Sir, your obliged servant, 

Fusil, 


Asylun^for Old Officers. 

Mr. Editor, —It does not require a very vivid imagination to conceive the 
utter desolation of feeling, the painful extent of loneliness engendered in a 
being thrown upon the world, particularly in a large, busy, and populous 
city—even the capital of one’s own country. Old friends, old*associations, 
all gone—no occupation for the mind—to wander a stranger in the crowded 
streets, to be shoved out of the way by the busy and important multitude— 
all this is misery. And yet it is endured every year by many old worn-out 
officers, who, after leading a longlife of employment and sociability, are com¬ 
pelled in the common course of nature, and from the effects of tropical 
climates, to make way for their more youthful and active companions; and 
now, after having been habituated for the greater and best part of his life to 
a set of companions who have become, as it were, his own family, and after 
enjoying the domestic comfort of his mess, the old officer finds himself in his 
evening of life alone among the crowd, and sits down to his solitary meal 
without one friendly face to gladden it. 

Government might, at a small expense, ma%e happy their old and faithful 
servants, by establishing in London a barrack-for retired officers on half¬ 
pay ; no person to be eligible for admittance into this invalid depot who had 
not served at least twenty years on ftill pay. By having a room rent-free 

* The hur&e is the engine of war, the rider merely the director *oi' that engine. 
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they can afford to pay for their inessingr out of their half-pay, and enjoy a 
sociable life in their old age: to be admitted they must be of irreproachable 
character and conduct; every person must pay for his messing, present or 
absent. A committee, consisting of a President and twelve members, to be 
chosen quarterly, to regulate the mess and affairs connected with the esta¬ 
blishment ; they should sit weekly as a Board to inquire into complaints and 
abuses. Any officer entering the establishment to forfeit ever coming again 
on full-pay, even if employed; all the members to be distinguished by wear¬ 
ing the old Windsor uniform. 

The old Palace of St. James's would answer well for their abode; and 
when the Royal Family have given it up as a residence, it could not be more 
nobly disposed of than in rendering happy and comfortable in their old age 
those who had devoted their health and strength to the service of their king 
and country. 

Who can visit the Hotel of the Invalids in Paris, and see the officers of 
that establishment sitting down to their meals, or enjoying the quiet comfort 
of their room, with the use of an excellent library, and not blush to think 
that England, above all countries, is ungrateful to her old servants, and 
would rather make an ostentatious (lisi)lay of her chanty and wealth for a 
set of adventurers from other nations, than be, not generous, but ju&t to 
those who have served, fought, and bled in defence of her own rights and 
liberties ? 

Fusil. 


Murat^ late King of Naples—his respect for the English character, 

Mr. Editor, —In the Number of the United Service Journal for October, 
I read, in the admirable continuation of “ leaves of my Log-Book," soiue 
remarks on the generous conduct of Murat towards English prisoners, which 
is so perfectly in unison with tiiat which I have had opportunities of 
witnessing in this^rave but ill-fated man, that in justice to his memory 1 
must beg to state a few facts connected with it which came under my own 
immediate observation. 

In the year 181U 1 was stationed on the east coast of Calabria for the pur¬ 
pose of intercepting the enemy’s con\oys, then passing daily on their way to 
the Faro of Messina with supplies for the French army, at that time en- 
campecl near Reggio for the invasion of Sicily : whilst on this duty, one of 
our boats which we kept in-shure at niglUi to make signals if any vessels 
were seen, was suddenly surprised by a large gun-boat and captured, unob¬ 
served by us. After searching for her for two or three days, we at length 
saw her wreck on the beach near Belvedere: 1 immediately offered a truce, 
which v\as at length accepted, and 1 then learned the particulars, that our 
boat had attacked a gun-boat of two heavy guns, with a crew of forty-five 
men; and alter killing five and wounding seven of the enemy, had been 
compelled to surrender, having lost four killed, and all the rest (eight) 
severely wounded, and that they were then in the castle, about a mile Irom 
the beach. 

After some difficulty 1 obtained permission to take our surgeon to see our 
poor fellows; and finding that there was no medical man of skill in the 
town, 1 instantly wrote a letter to the Chief of the Staff of the King, a 
General Mantlion6, praying permission to send our surgeon daily to attend 
the wounded, and also soliciting their exchange for an equal number of 
prisoners that we had on board. The Colonel-Commandant of Belvedere 
-Bent off an estafette with myalctter, and in a few days the answer arrived, 
the Colonel having humanely taken upon himself in the interim to .tllow 
our surgeon and myself also to visit our people when I pleased. The answer 
of General Manthone 1 shall ever gratefully recollect; it was nearly as 
follows:— 

** 1 have bad the honour of laying before His Majesty the commuoication 
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which you addressed to me on the 3rd inst. (July, 1810,) and I have the 
satisfaction to acquaint you, that the King readily grants your request of a 
surgeon of your confidence attending the wounded, daily ; and that upon 
His Majesty's return to Naples, measures shall be taken to effect their ex¬ 
change. 

“ In the meantime, Sir, I am commanded by the King to assure you, that 
if you believe that we have it in our power to alleviate in any other way the 
distresses of these brave unfortunate fellows, you have but to address your¬ 
self to me with confidence, and we will prove to you how sensible we are of 
their Voes.” 

It is generosity and nobleness of mind like this which softens the rigours 
.of war, and exalts the character of the man who thus treats those who have 
fallen into his power, be he a kin^ or a peasant. 

In fulfilment of the promise contained in Grencral Mantlion 6 's letter, our 
men were sent to us at Messina the moment Murat got back to Naples, 
without waiting for the arrival of those who were to be exchanged for them, 

I had other opportunities of witnessing similar acts of generosity on the part 
of the then King of Naples during the four subsequent }earft that I was on that 
station ; and soon after the suspension of hostilities with that kingdom, (early 
in4hc }ear 18H,) I was sent by Lord Exmouth to Murat to demand expla¬ 
nation of a supposed insult wdiich had been offered to the Pylades sloop of 
war by a large Neapolitan frigate; ihe'latter having chased our ship a con¬ 
siderable distance, having at the time at her inabt-hcads a large tri-coloured 
ensign at the one, and an Anicncan ensign at the other. There not being at 
that period any ambassador, or other diplomatic agent from England at the 
court of Naples, I waited on the Minister of Wai*and requested an audience 
of the King. This was granted on the following morning; and his Majesty 
rceened me most graciously and with great affability. Upon my stating the 
object of my mission, Murat observed with great animation—“ Assure your¬ 
self, Sir, that the thing is impossible that any subject of mine could dare to 
offer an insult to the Hair of Great Britain ; the mistake must have arisen, 
as General Macdonald, the Minister of War, has shown me, by the signals of 
the day being the Hags }ou liavc described: however. Sir, you shall exa¬ 
mine the signal-books yourself, and if this does not prove to be the case, I 
will disgrace the captain of the frigate instantly, and dismiss him from my 
navy for ever.” 

I then expressed my grateful thanks to the King for the favour which at 
his commands had been showia to onr otiicers and men nearly four years 
before, as well as for their exchange. To this he replied—“ 1 was delighted 
(je fus cnehanU') to find this opportunity of showing my regard for 3 our 
country; from niy earliest youth I ha\e ever respected the name of aii 
Englishman, and have always adniiied the English character. Believe 
me,” continued the King, “ that this is the truth, and that 1 do not thus 
express myself at this moment because it is now my interest and my policy 
to seek an alliance with vour country, but these have aiv>uys been my senti¬ 
ments. And,” turning towards the Minister of War, “this officer knows 
well that this is the case." Before I took niy leave tlie King invited me to 
dinner ; and suhsemicntly the Queen ga\e a public breakfast, at which I 
attended, or, as the French would say, “ assisted.” It may be right to add, 
that on examining the private signal-books, I found that thoso Hags were, 
by a.strange coincidence, the private signal of the day; and upon my ob¬ 
serving to the Minister of War that as these were the flags of the two 
nations we were then still at war with, and that consequently mistakes 
might again arise if those signals were not altered, he promised mo that 
thejf should be so forthwith, and which I subsequently found to have been 
done. 

After having witnessed all these pleasing and honourable attributes in the 
character of Murat, you may fancy, Sir, how much 1 felt, within less than 
two years afterwards, and whilst the recollection of then! was full in my , 
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mind, on its having fallen to my painful duty to communicate the intelli¬ 
gence of his murderous death to one who then dreaded the sound of his name 
— i£e Duke d'AngoulSme, at Marseilles, and whose manifest joy at the 
news was fUlly commensurate with my unfeigned sorrow that so brave a man 
should have terminated a life of glory in a manner so unworthy his former 
achievements. Maecullus. 


An Election Grievance to Officers, 

Mb. Editor, —As the elections now in progress must occupy the attention 
of all your readers, allow me to bring to their notice a circumstance which 
weighs heavily on all, but more especially on the junior ranks of the Army. 
You are aware, Mr. Editor, that at an election the troops are moved iVom 
the town where such election is going on to the contiguous villages, not 
nearer than three miles. Now, although the Officers are obliged to live at 
a hotel, and at considerable expense, will it be credited that by the King's 
Warrant of the 1st of April, 1834, no marcliing-rnoncy is allowed to the 
Officers the day they march into billets, because, forsooth, they have not 
inarched ten miles! For what purpose was the marching-money originally 
granted to Officers, but to assist in defraying their extra expenses at inns 
on the road ? And what makes the thing still more absurd is, that the r-icn 
are allowed the marching-money because they are dieted by the inn- 
keopers. Now surely it is as much required by tho Officers when they 
must live at inns where they are billeted at a very considerable extra 
expense. 

Surely the Warrant above alluded to must have been framed by some of 
the clerks in the War Office, who were perfectly ignorant of the service. 
In hopes that this may meet the eye of superior authority, who will cause 
this paltry error to be rectified, I am, Mr. Editor, 

Blackburn, 20th Jan. 1835. An Old Soldier. 


^ Proposed New Military Club. 

Mr. Editor, —There are now upwards of 2000 candidates waiting for an 
opportunity of becoming members of the Junior United Service Club. A 
long time must elapse before these officers can hope to obtain entrance. 1 
therefoi'e propose, that a new club, to be called “ The Military Club,” should 
be established, on precisely the same footing as to candidates, regulations, &c. 
,as the United Service Clubs. If a few ofljcers w^ould call a meeting, and if 
you, Sir, Would lend your assistance, no doubt could be entertained as to 
success. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 6, 1835. A Young Officer. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The occurrence alluded to by “ Senex'* appears of too old a date to be 
revived with the public effect he doubtless desires; and, we are persuaded, 
** Senex” is as little prone as ourselves to personal allusions, which may give 
individual pain without producing professional benefit. 

** G. M.,” though not strictly suitable, is too ingenious to be declined. 

‘‘Zisca" is reserved for early insertion. This notice, we conclude, will 
suffice. 

“ Vindex'* will perceive that he is anticipated in our present number by 
the principal party. 

We remind our intelligent correspondent, “ Fusil,” that we have already 
given in this Journal a detailed noticQ of tho knapsack proposerl by Captain 
Heise, which corresponds in principle with that suggested by “ Fusil." 

Our Memoir *of the late Duke of Gloucester is unavoidably postponed. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


As we anticipated in our laibt, a proclamation for tlie dissolution of 
Parliament appeared in the Gazette of Tuesday, the 30th of December, 
the writs being made returnable by the 19th of February. The elec¬ 
tions for the new Parliament have since proceeded throughout the 
United Kingdom with results decidedly favourable to the constitutional 
views of His Majesty’s Government. 


With the exception of the serious and lamented illness of the Prince 
of Orange, and the revolt of a regiment at Madrid, the affairs of Foreign 
Countries remain pretty neaily in statu quo, 

• 

Amongst the recent appointments to vacant Regiments we share in 
the satisfaction produced by those of Major-Generals Sir Charles Pratt 
and Sir John Maclean to the 95th and 60th, both of these officers 
being eminently Soldiers of Service, The career of the former officer 
commenced and, as a regimental officer, terminated4n the 5th regiment, 
a battalion of wliich Sir Charles commanded for eighteen years, having 
served thirty-one in the corps up to the date of his promotion to be 
Major-General. In 1794 he joined the 5tli as Ensign in Canatla, and 
during the protracted period just stated was never absent from any 
cause, nor missed a shot fired by the battalion to whicli he was attached. 
This is no trifle ; for the 5tlfc saw their share of service, and won their 
meed of renown during the war. Sir Charles Pratt served in Canada, 
Holland in 1799, (where he was wounded with the Grenadier battalion 
under General Macdonald,) Buenos Ayres, Walcheren, Peninsula, 
Canada again from Bourdeaux in 1814, and West Indies, till his ap¬ 
pointment to Major-General. 

On the morning of the battle of Salamanca, Sir Charles was so ill 
from an access of Walcheren fever, that it became neceswy that a 
man should lead his horse at the head of the regiment, while another 
held him in the saddle; however, when the action fairly commenced, 
the fever was “ frightened away,** as we have heard this fearless officer 
himself describe it, and he was enabled to command bis regiment in the 
mt/vement of the 3rd division which decided the victory, with his accus¬ 
tomed spirit. 

Sir Charles’s recent appointment to lh^95th Regiment was the spon¬ 
taneous .act of His Majesty, by whom t^e honour thus unexpectedly 
conferred was most graciously communicated to the General, whose 
presence the King had commanded with that view. 
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r.. is at all times gratifying to find the merits of such of our country¬ 
men as may have rendered themselves eminent duly appreciated by 
foreigners, whose apjilause is alone distinction. Amongst the aspirants 
for honourable fame, whose talents and enterprise confer lustre on the 
United Services of the East and West, the name of Alexander Burnes 
IB honourably conspicuous; and in making known to his brother officers 
the following testimony to the importance of Lieut, Burnes's labours, 
borne by such an authority as Humboldt, we do but justice to both, 
and discharge an office alike agreeable to ourselves and, ns we believe, 
acceptable to our readers. 

“ FROM BARON HUMBOLDT TO JOHN MURRAY, KSQ., LONDON. 

Berlin, 16th Nov. 1834. 

** Monsieur,—* * * J’ai (it€ touchd des marques de votre bont6 par 
Tenvoi de Touvrage admirable du Lieutenant Alexandre Burnes. Plus 
occupy de I'Asie que jamais, Timmense et courageux voyage du M. Burnes 
a dQ fixer toute mon attention. Aucun autre ne r6pand par autopsie un 
plus grand jour sur des parties de I'Asie devenues inaccessibles depuis des 
siecles. Je me plairai k proclamer cet excellent jeune officicr Ic premier deu 
voyageurs qui ont parcouru I'intcrieur d‘un Continent. L'ouvrage a en 
outre le m^rite d'une noble simplicity de redaction. Vous @tea heureux 
d'avoir donne i\ TAsie au-de 9 a de rlndus, Elpbinstone et Burnes. 

“ Votre trcs-humble, et tres-obeissant serviteur, x- 

** Alexandre HuMflOLjJj^ 

A question arises, and has been referred to us, whether an o^cer 
leaving the Service at the commencement of the year is liable loathe 
full amount of his mess and band subscriptions, or only to a portion 
equivalent to a quarter or half year, should he remain so long without 
being Gazetted out As there appears to be a doubt in this case, and 
considering how important it is to officers that no unnecessary or un¬ 
foreseen deduction should be made from their limited incomes, we trust 
this point will not remain longer undefined by the proper authorities. 


A Correspondent, under the signature of/* A Retired Officer,” makes 
the following inquiry ;— 

** How is it, Mr. Editor, that the Militia Adjutancies, vacant in the Dis¬ 
embodied Staff, are not filled up as usual during peace, by the Half-pay of 
the Line ? Surely applications must have been made for the appointments; 
and as in your last Journal there was the copy of an oi*dei*, stating that Offi¬ 
cers applying for vacant Adjutancies of Irish Militia, must not bo above 40 
years of age, &c. &c., it appears that the appointments are still to be had, 
and yet there is the Kerry Regt. vacant, the Argyle Regt., the 2d Royal 
Lancaster, and the Ist Somerset." 

The selection of retired Officers of the Line for vacant Adjutancies of 
Militia is a measure equally just to a class of officers more rich in 
experience than purse, and beneficial to tlie public service. 
should be glad to find the rule general. 


The following observations Have been communicated to us and merit 
early attention;— 

“ As 1 am fully persuaded that, before a new Mutiny Act is passed, some 
substitute for corporal punishment should be devised, I am induced to tres¬ 
pass on your valuable time, in hopes that, ahould you give publicity to those 
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remarks, the attention of some of our legislators may be drawn to the sub- 
ject. No one who has paid any attention to regimental discipline, for the 
last few years, can have failed to perceive that the gradual cessation of cor¬ 
poral punishment has been met by a gradual increase of crime. I do not 
mean merely to assert that more soldiers commit breaches of discipline now 
than formerly; but that the instances of crimes of the worst description 
have increased in a most serious degree. This fact is, I apprehend, so well 
known to every regimental officer, that I need not occupy your space by 
labouring to prove it. My object in writing to you is not, however, to urge 
the necessity of again having recourse to corporal punishment in ordinary 
cases; for of no such necessity (at any rate on home service) am T convinced: 
but 1 would press on the attention of the legislature the fact, that if they do 
not take some steps to supply^he want of that check upon had ioldters^ 
which corporal punishment most assuredly was, they may bring about a 
state of things which it will be very difficult to remedy. 

The punishment which it seems to me would be most likely to operate as 
a substitute in this case, and at any rate is well deserving a trial, is that of 
pecuniary fine. I cannot sec any objection to courts-martial, in cases of 
insubordination, repeated absence, loss of necessaries, &e. &c., being em¬ 
powered, in addition to the punishments which they arc now authorised to 
inflict, to sentence a man to a loss of Id. or 2d, a day's pay for a stated time, 
sji) not exceeding one year. This would merely bo extending the punish¬ 
ment which is now awarded in cases of habitual drunkenness, and which 
punishment is attended with very considerable effect. 

“ In the regiment to which I have the honoyr to belong, the effect is this, 
that those men who were frequently in the habit of being reported for 
drunkenness, are now more often reported for long absence; remaining away, 
in fact, until they have spent theii* money and can return sober, showing 
how much more they dread the liability to fine, which reports for drunken¬ 
ness would entail upon them, than they care for the punishment which they 
will receive for absence. This being the effect of tlftj very limited manner 
in which the punishment of fine is at present awarded, I am, I think, justi¬ 
fied in saying, that if it wxre more extensively adopted, it might go a great 
way in counteracting those evils with which we arc threatened, 

“ If it is urged that you have no right to enforce laws affecting men’s 


pay, which were not in existence when tlicy enlisted, and the objection be 
cunsidero^valid, (although the same ai'gument would apji^^r to any^tera- 
theMutiny Act whatever,) the plan might at any rato be 
ill all'^asApf futorc cnli^pent; and as it would even thus, in a veKlw 
years be amicable lb part of the army, its effects would very n||b 

be put to tnfe proof. 

“ This is, however, only the part of a plan which I could Vish to see car-* 
ried into effect, in order to the prevention of crime in the Army. One great 
way to attain this most desirable end is, I conceive, to make the soldier feel, 
ill :i much greater degree than he can at present, the value of good charac¬ 
ter ; and should you consiAr what I have already written worthy of inser¬ 
tion in your Journal, I shall have great pleasure in submitting to you my 
further views on this subject. 

• “H.B." 


• We are also indebted to a correspondent for the following suggestion, 
wliich deserves consideration:— 

“ The parent of crime in the British army is drunkenness.” 

, Drunkenness is the offspring of idleness and coarseness of nund.*' 

Tlie soldier at present has little inducement to refrain from spen^ng 
his leisure hours in the gin-slufp ; nor is tliere a single exertion made 

T 2 
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to elttvate his mind from the mere animal* The soldier is a more read¬ 
ing and thinking creature than the world generally gives him credit for. 
Divert that reading and thinking into a proper channel, and instead of 
letting him have for his only resource the seditious and odious publica¬ 
tions found in the pot-house, and the subsequent broodings over them, 
let every garrison town be furnished with a garrison library for the use 
of the non-commissioned officers and private soldiers; say at a weekly 
subscription of one penny or even twopence; it must be under the super¬ 
intendence of government, the original cost to whom might be about 
ten pounds to commence a stock of books: the cheap and instructive 
periodicals could be afterwards taken in. The librarian must be some 
respectable out-pensioned quarter-master serjeant, who must have three 
assistant serjeants from the out-pension as under librarians. The field- 
officers in the garrison should visit it at least once a week, and report 
to the ^general commanding upon it. By this library you will not only 
keep men out of mischief, but rear intelligent and well-informed non¬ 
commissioned officers for the army, and, above a//, cause the soldier to 
respect himself. 

To eflect this object local facilities readily present themselves. For 
instance, at Chatham, a room in Brompton Barracks; at Plynioutli, 
either Mill Bay Prison or the Long Room at Stoneliouse; at Ports¬ 
mouth, part of the large building appropriated by the Engineers as an 
office; in Dublin, from the extent of the garrison, tliere might be two 
or three libraries established. 


The non-commissioned officers and gunners of the Royal Marine 
Artillery have addressed a letter to Captain Charles Menzies, K.IL, 
commanding the Artillery Companies, expressive of tlicir regret at the 
premature death of their much-csteemed officer Lieutenant Dover Far- 
rant, and placed in his hand the amount of a day’s pay, unanimously sub- 
Bcribed, for the oppose of presenting his son, on obtaining liis coin- 
^sion, witha»*^ord and a pair of epaulettes, as a mark of tljfir rj^pect 

of his deceased father. 


Tn the Admiralty Court at Jamaica are prtfservedilSe jaws of a 
%ark, through*the instrumentality of which an enemy’s vessel, provided 
with false papers and claiming to be neutral, was condemned and made 
good prize. The story is well known on the West India station, hut 
has not yet, we believe, obtained anywhere authentic record. The fol¬ 
lowing contains the original statement, in his gwn words, of the prin¬ 
cipal actor in and eye-witness of the occurrence, and has been put into 
our hands by the kindness of Sir William lJurnett, who had it from 
Lieut. Fitton himself. 

“ TO ILTKD NICHOLL, ESQ., HIS MAJESTY'S PROCTOR. 

I comply with your request and send the narrative of .the shark to 
accompany the official documents and the shark's jaws in your possession. 

“The Commander in-Chief on the Jamaica station, in the year 1799, 
ordered Lieut. Whylio, in the Sparrow cutter, to cruize in the Mona Passage, 
in company with the tender of His Majesty's ship Abergavenny, under iny 
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command. We beat up hank for hank, and on weathering the east end 
dined together. On comparing notes, he had ten 6-poundcrs in the Sparrow, 
and I had six 3-pounders in the tender, with which we concluded {jafter 
dinner) that we could capture any sloop-of-war of the enemy, and even 
(before we parted) beat ofi* and damnably hamper a frigate. 

“ We parted company the next night in chase, but joined again some 
days after, off Jacmel, the south side of St, Domingo. At the dawn, the 
Sparrow was about six miles in shore: by signal I asked him on board to 
breakfast. Whilst his boat was pulling on board, I seated myself on the 
taffrail, and observing a dead bullock lloating at some distance, which the 
sharks were tearing and lashing to pieces, I had it towed alongside, (we 
were then in the track of cattle-loaded vessels from Puerto Cavallo, La- 
quira, &c,,) the sharks followed: one of them, much larger than the rest, I 
resolved to catch, and make a walking-stick of his back-bone. 

“ I baited the hook with a 4 lb. piece of beef; he rubbed himself against 
it, but seemed shy of taking: when the lesser ones approached, I drew away 
the bait. 1 changed it for a piece of pork, which at length he bolted. I 
played with him about CO fathoms oflinc; when exhausted, I had him hoisted 
in, and directed some of the men to open the stomach, and take out the 
J^icce ol‘ pork,[which could not he the worse—in doing which there was found 
a bundle of papers tied round with a string ! 

1 have to observe that the nature of the service I was then employed in. 
did not require a mute and reverential deference from the seamen (I w'as 
never much disposed to exact it). When the sailor handed me the papeis, 
with a queer look he said, ‘ A packet by G —.Sir ! I hope it*s from Eng¬ 
land : please your honour,' (touching his haD ‘ will you look if there's a 
letter for me—I should like to hear from my old sweetheart.' 

“ The papers were in a perfect state, except the envelope; they appeared 
to relate to a vessel’s cargo, and a letter, dated at the island of Cura^oa, ad¬ 
dressed an' enemy’s port, had this commencenicnt—‘ The bearer hereof, 
my good friend Mr. Christopher Schultz, supercargo ^)f the American brig 
Nancy, will hand }ou this.’ It then entered into a statement of mercantile 
concerns. My first idea \vas that the shark had come from Curayoa; the 
next that the papers had been thrown overboard by some honest neutral 
chased by one of his Majesty's cruisers. I therefore hailed the man at the 
mast-head, and directed him to keep a bright look out; to which he replied, 

‘ There's nothing in sight, Sir, but the Sparrow cutter in shore, and her 
boat pulling on board.’ • 

“ When Lieut. Whylie arrived on board, ho said-but I will first 

J^scribe him, Licutenant^^Hugh Whylie was of the old school—a perfect 
Rkman, brave of course—yard-arm to yard-arm was his maxim—whd’had, 
myself, waddled to the water as soon as out of the shell; he had finished 
liis education from books scattered on the rudder-head, to him equally au¬ 
thentic and erudite, such as Homer’s Iliad and Hudibras, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. In religion, he thought a short prayer, well 
said, better than a life monastic; and, like most good Christians of that 
day, abhorred popery and the Pope, who, he believed, had dealings with the 
devil, yet would he, on the impulse, have jumped overboard to save that 
‘ mail of sin.’ He was withal a great admirer of the fair sex, whether black 
or white; and furthennore, the West Indies suited him exactly, it being a 
‘ bra country when ye are aye drinking and aye dry.’ Alas I poor Whylie. 
He was a good-hearted fellow; many a cruise we have had together—* I 
shall not look upon his like again !’ 

** When he arrived on board he said-*hut I had better give you the 
dialogue-. • 

“ Liputonant Whylie—* What a devil of a long pull you have given me 
this morning, and not a breath of Rir out of the heavens. Come, is break¬ 
fast ready—no Banyan day I hope?’ 
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** Well, Whjlie, mj boy, what luck have you had since we parted 

oonapany T 

** Whylie—‘ Why I have taken a French schooner, a Dutch schooner, and 
1 have detained on siispioion an American brig.' On his looking round and 
seeing the shark, he said, ‘ Why do you dirty your decks with those cursed 
animals, you'll be a boy all your lifetime?' 

** Fitton-^* Tell me, Why lie, was the American brig you detained named 
Nancy ?' 

“ Whylie—' Yes, her name was Nancy; you have not met her I suppose ?' 

Fitton—‘ No, I have not.* 

** Whylie—‘ Then why did you ask me if the brig's name was Nancy ?' 

"Fitton—^Was there not a supercargo on board called Christopher 
SohultE of Baltimore ?' » 

" Whylie—‘ Yes, his name was Skoolts or Schultz, or some d-Dutch 

name or other : why you must have spoke her ?* 

" Fitton—‘ No I have not, I never saw her.’ 

" Whylie—‘Then how the devil came you to know I had detained the brig 
Nancy, Christopher Schultz supercargo?* 

" Fitton—' The shark you see lying there has brought me full informatiop 
of your brig, and those papers you see spread out to dry arc the papers of 
your brig Nancy.' 

“ Whylie—‘ There's a lie somewhere, Fitton, not far off, for I sealed all 
her papers up, and gave them in charge of the prize-master, when 1 sent 
the brig away.' 

" Fitton—‘ The papers deliyered to you by the master when you overhauled 
you have of course sent away with the vessel, but her true papers that prove 
the owners to be enemies and not Americans, are those you see drying on 
deck, brought to me by that shark you abuse me for catching.’ 

" Lieut. Whylie stored at me, at the shark, at the papers ; then quickly 
descending the cabin-ladder, calling out ‘ Breakfast, ho!—noWB of your 
tricks upon travellers; none of your gumption, Fitton !' 

" By the time we had breakfasted, the sea-breeze came down, two strange 
sail hove in sight, and away wo both started in chase, and parted company. 
On my return into Port Royal, I deposited the papers in the Admiralty 
Court, and sent the shark's jaws with this inscription—* Lieut. Fitton re¬ 
commends these jaws for a collar for neutrals to swear through.' 

"On Lieut. Whylie's return, he found the Nancy condemned to him as a 
prize, by the recovery of the true papers, leaving to Jonathan no resource m 
future but to swallow the papers himself. 

^ (Signed) *‘ Michael Fitton, Lieut. R.l^. j 

The division of Royal Marines at Chatham, under the oommand\»f^ 
Colonel Tremcnhcere, K.H., was lately assembled in the barrack square I’or 
the purpose of witnessing the presentation of two medals awarded by the 
Lords of the Admiry^lly,—one to the senior Serjeant-Major of the division, 
and another to a private for long services and soldier-like conduct. The 
Commandant's address on the occasion was to tho following purport:— 

** Serjeant-Major John Davis, the Lords of the Admiralty, in compliance 
with my recommendation, and on a consideration of your length of services 
and exemplary conduct, have been pleased to confer on you the honourable 
distinction of a medal, and to grant you a gratuity of 15/. TLicir Lonlships 
have also been pleased to confer on you, Thomas Levi, for the same merits, a 
similar distinction with a gratuity of 51. proportioned to your rank of services. 

** In carrying their Lordshipis directions into effect, as regards tho badges 
of distinction which you will be entitled to bear for the remainder of your 
lives, I am discharging one of the most (gratifying duties of a commanding 
officer; and I have assembled the division, from the ranks of which you, 
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Serjeant-Major Davis, have risen through various gradations to the highest 
it is pemiitted a non-commissioned officer to attain, that you may both 
receive, in the presence of your comrades, a reward which, while it is rendered 
more gratifying to yourselves by the publicity of its presentation, may, I 
•hope, at the same time operate as an example and an incitement to others in 
the corps. 

“ Bravery is a quality indispensable in a soldier: it is implied in bis very 
name, and its existence should never be doubted ; but there is an important 
class of duties, subordinate indeed, but necessary to the perfection of this 
great inherent virtue. 

“ War is a period of excitement, and the feelings it inspires, and the 
energies which it calls forth, prompt the soldier to deeds of enterprise and 
valour: but if war is a period of exertion, peace should be a season of restraint, 
and the duties it requires can Be exhibited more conspicuously in the calm 
routine of divisional and garrison employments, than in the agitation of active 
scnice. 

“ It is for a prompt and ready obedience to commands: it is for sobriety 
and steadiness of conduct: it is for patient attention to the minor points of 
military discipline: it is, moreover, for a mild, conciliatory and fuibearing 
demeanour to every class of his Majesty's subjects: it is, soldiers, for the 
encouragement and reward of qualities such as thosej have mentioned, that 
your comrades have been selected to receive the honours about to be con¬ 
ferred upon them, and by their assiduous cultivation and exercise any non¬ 
commissioned officer or private may confidently look forward to a similar 
distinction.” 

Colonel Tremenhecre then presented the medals to the persons concerned, 
expressing a confident hope that they would continue to pursue the suino 
course of undeviating good conduct and exertion which had obtained for 
them the respect of their corps and the approbation of their commanding 
officer, of which they would in future bear the honourable and lasting 
testimonies. 


The following is an Authentic List of Nominations to the Hanoverian 
Guelpliic Order made during the past mouth. 


KNipHTS COMMANDERS. 

Captain Charles Bullen, R.N., C.B. 

.... William Henry DiHou, R.N. 

.. .. William Elliott, R.N., C.B. 

.... Edmund Lyons, R.N. 

Major-Gen. T. Bligh St. George, C.B. 

.... Thomas Pearson. C.B., late ‘23rd Regiment. 

.... Maurice Charles O'Connel, late 73rd Regiment. 
Colonel Patrick Doherty, C.B., late 13th Dragooub. 

.... Patrick Lindsay, C.B., 39th Regiment. 

.... Sir Octavius Carey, C.B. 


KNIGHTS. 

'Colonel Samuel Rice, C.B., late 51st Regiment. 

.... William Wood, late 85th and 41st Regiments. 
Captain William Henderson, R.N.^ 

Lieut-Col. Gordon, late of Queen's Regiment, 

.... Richard Roberts, unattached, 

.. Crookshanks, late 35th Regiment, sold out. 

.... Edward J ackson, unattached. 

.. .. Thomas Bunbury, 60th Rilies, 
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Umrt..Ool. John Spink, unattached. 

. William Pearce, late 60th. 

.. William Bush, unattached. 

.... Lord Robert Kerr, unattached. 

.... Lovel Benjamin Badcock, 15th Hussars. 

.... Charles Stisted, K.C., 3rd Light Dragoons. 

.... William Jervois, H.P., 53rd Regiment. 

Bt. Lieut-Col. Robert Barclay Macpherson, C.B., late 7l8t Regiment. 
Lieut-Col. James Harvey, H.P., 92nd Regiment, 

.... Sir John Rowland Eustace, Grenadier Guards. 

John Tyler. 

.... George Disbrow, sold out. 

Major T. H, Morice, Royal Marines. 

.... Thomas William Nicholson, 63rd Regiment. 

.... Henry Baily, unattached. 

.... Frederick M'Bean, 84th Regiment. 

.... William Cox, Cape Mounted Rifles. 

.... Joseph Anderson, dOth Regiment. 

.... A. Hill Trevor, iate 33rd Regiment. 

.. .. Donald John M*Queen, late 74th Regiment. 

.... Thomas Ryon, 50th Regiment. 

Bt. Major Samuel Thorpe, 27th Regiment. 

Major Pringle Taylor, late 61st Regiment. 

.. .. William Williams, late 85th Regiment. 

.. .. James Forlong, 43rd Regiment. 

.... Robert Mullen, Royal Regiment. 

.... Bid well Edaaids, late 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

Commander Samuel Brown, R.N. 

Waller Kirby, R.N. 

January 8, 1835. Approved,,W. R, 

Lieut.-Col Henry*Boolh, 43rd Regiment. 

.... John Campbell, 51st Regiment. 

These two added on 14th January, 1835, 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 


.Contributions (continued from our last). 

LIBRARY. UlLTTABY BOOKS. 

Copt. F. J. Belles«H.E.T.C.S.-—Marlborough's Despatch of the Victory Bt, Blenheim, contained 
in the Monthly Register, lf04. 

G. H. Broinn.E^., India House.—The E.l. Comp my's Register, lS33.3anuary and May. 

Capt. F. Ha^fvkins, S9th Rcgt.—Malorti's Feimancnt and Field ForiiAcntions, with rlates.— 
St. Paul’s ditto; Carnot on the Defence of Fortresses : King of I^ussia’s JnstrucUuns. 

Capt. H. Straitlifh.p.i Professorof Forlilication at Addiscombe.—His Work on Fortification, nith 
Plates. 

Capt. G. Smith, R.N.—His Pamphlet on the Siege of Antwerp Citadel, in 1832. 

Capt. J. Norton, late 34th Rcgt.—La Pologne, Precis Militaire, &c., dc sa Revolution, S vols. 
U. .Soityk. 

('apt. J. G. Robinson, Scotch Fuuleer Guards.—Military Airangcments and Discipline, S vo],s. 
1791; Seven Years* War, by Majiir-General Lloyd, 3 vols. 1781. 

Cnpt, IJarry D. Jones, R £.,—Polish Army List, 1823, with Drawings of Uniforms and Appoint¬ 
ments. 

Cyit J. Grover, h.p., F.R.S.-—Istruzioni Militari del Col. Ferro, 1751 j Traites doTAttaqueet 
Defense des Places, pur Vauban. 1769; Artne la Guerre, Saxe, 1757; Manuel dc TArttllour, 1794; 
Reglement de rEzerdco de 1’ Infanterie. 1793. • 

Capt. W. F. W. Uwen, K.N.—Army Lists, Monthly, 1828.1899.1830,1831. 

^ Lieut.-Cul, J. II.Frith, H.E.L Company’s Service, Madras Artillery.—His Drill.Ruokof R«|> 0 ' 
ilrSP folio, 18^ ; his Questions and Answefis on the Practical Duties of Artillery, 8vo., 
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Sir A. HalUday. M.D.-^AnnuM Array List, 1798 to 1806, 1806,1809; HaBOverUn Cavalry Sxer- 
ciso, Ganiion llegulutioni, and Army List, 1890; Portuguese Cavalry Regulations, 

Sir J. Macgrigor, M.D., Director-General of the Medical Department of the Anny.--ChtalogueB 
of the Departments Museum and Library, 1833. 

Capt. K. Parker, 1st Life Guards ^Vio de Napoleon, par Jornini. 

rapt, C. Stuart, Gren. (jiiardfl.^T)iree Returns of the Forres, 1795; a MS* Volume, folio, of 
Plans and Reports on tiie Const Defences of France, 1686 to 1713, with Vaubnn'a AutogrMh. 

G. Hawkins, Esq.—The Gunner, by tt. Norton, one of His Miyesty'a Gunners ana cnipiieen, 
folio, 1626; Mur in Germany, 17^, 1734.1735, with Plans; etdesAvis sur ce que doitaavoirun 
Officier qui sc propose d’etre utile a son General, pur I,e Rouge, Ingenieur Oeographe, 1741. 

Lieut. 11. Mence, h.p, 32d llegt—Gtiibrrt's Tuctique, §volal775; Napoleon in Russia, by 
Gourgand; Bernadotte^s Memoirs and Campaigns; Memnlrs of Captain G. Carleton, 1672 to 1713. 

Capfe. W. Flood, 5ist Rcgt.—'His Sketch oi the Military and Political State of Pruasia, with Notes 
on ihc Berlin Reviews, 1632. 

Colonial Surgeon Trbbs.—A MS. Declaration of War, West Africa, 

Lieut.'Col. J. If. Frith, Madras ATtiUery.*'-Braddock on OunjKiuder, Madras, 1829. 

Licnt. G. 0. Sunders, Leicester Militia.—Muller on the Science of War, with Seventy-five Plates, 
1811; History of the lioynl Hospital and Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

Major C Leslie. King’s Royal Rifle Corps.—His Work ou the Application of Light DrlU to the 
DuHus of Liglit Troops in tho Field, 1831. 

Capt. A. Macbi‘an, R A.—loibjume’B lliissian Campaign; Traites ct Conventions, 1614,1815; 
llecuril de Lois conrem.mt la .Tuslice Mihtaiiv, 1811. 

(’olonel C. Pasluy, C.B.. R.F..—On Militaiy Plan Drawing, contained in his Work ou Practical 
Geoinotry (('lass ill.); his Murks on the Military Policy of Great Britain, and on Elementary For- 
tificiitioii. 

J. BucchouHo, Esq , Under Secretary of State for Foreign Afluirs.—Bulletins of the War, 1793 to 
18L5 (except 1807). 

(^ipt T Battorhboc, R.E.—Campagne do 1674 cn Flandre, with Plans, folio,1774. 

T. Elliott, Esq.—Bengal Army List to July 1,1833. r.alcutta. 

C. Downes, Esq.—Annual Army Lists, 1812,1813; Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer 
Lists, 1K20, 1823; Krig-Lagenfaren^ietcn, Stockholm, 1765; Military Force of France and RussUt 
1803; Regulations of tlie Light-HorkC Volunteers of London and Westminster, 1798 and 1801. 

Capt Edgeworth.—A Letter ou tho Defence of Ireland, aud the Telegraph, by 11. L. Edgowottb, 
Esq.. 1797. 

Capt. Piiugle, Coldstream Guards.—His Poem, Tlie Vigil of a Young Soldier.’* 

R. 1. Murchison, Es<j.—Austrian and French Armies. 11^9, by Muller; Egypt, 179'*, 1799; Mili¬ 
tary ('Imracter of the Kurc<pean Armies, 1804; Jennings on Fortifleatiou; Cormontaigoe sur 
I'Altuquc. avec Notes par Bousmard, 1^3; Infantry Instructions by Macdonald, translated from 
the* French, 18e7» U« Field ArtUlery Practice for tho Royal Edinburgh Vcdnpteer Artillery, 1799; 
On Military Finance, 1805; James's Regimental Companion; Annual Army Lists, 1795,179iS, 1810; 
Military Mentor, 1804. 

Liout.-('olonel C. 0. N. Prendeigast, Scotch Fusilucr Guards.— Segnr's Russian Campaign; 
./EliuuV Toctias, w ith a Preliminary Discourse by Lord Viscount DUlua,^to., 1814. 

Cupt. G. W. De Runzy, h.p. 82d Uegt.—Various Monthly Army Lists; C^t. Russell on Infantry 
Drill, 1802; Regulations fur Riflemen and Light] Troops, 1812: ditto Recruiting Service, 1806; 
ditto Manual and Platoon Exercises, 1804; Array Lists, folio, 1740,1741; Meckison’s Arrange¬ 
ment ot the Infantry Exerciso-Book, 1807 ; Regulations Infantry Drill, 1805; General Regulations 
and Orders, 1804; llussellon the Inutility of the Third Bank, 1805, 

Major Butler, h.p., late 40th Regt.—Buonapartiana, Elba, 1814. 

Colonel 8ir A. ti. Fru4ur, K.C.B., R.H.A.—The Catalogue of the Royal Artillery Library, Wool- 
w ich. 

Capt. J. S. Macaulay, R.F,.—His Work on Field-Fortillcation, See., with Twelve Plates. 

Royal Military College.—A Catalogue •!'the Library at Sandhurst. 

Capt. T. Mould, R.hi.—Military Dictionary, 1702. 

Lieut.-Coloncl (i A. Wctherall, K.H., Ist Uegt.—Souldiers’ Exercise, by Markham, 1643, dedi¬ 
cated to the Most Honourable Councell of M’urie; llistoirc dc la Miliee Franqoise, from the GauVs 
to llie end of Louis the F'oiiiteenth’s Reign. 1724. 

Right Hon. Master-General of the Ordnance.—Instructions to Ordnance Officers, 1833; Bar- 
1 lick-M’nrrant, 1824; Inbtruetions to Barrack-Masters, 1828; ditto, Foreign Serviced, Standing Order, 
R.A.; ditto, Sappers and Miners. 

J. Allen, Esq., U.N.—Milita^ Memoirs of Great Britain, 1755 to 1763, 

Tlie United Service Journal is taken monthly for the Rending Room, 

PRINTS, • 

Capt, E. M. Browuc, R.N.—Engravings of the Reign and Military Occurrences of the Reign of 
C Guslavns. King of Sweden, IG54 to 16ml. 

MSS, Ruynl MilitaiyCollege.—A Set of the College Course of Fortification Plans, 

(’ommandcr W. 11. Dickson, R.N.—An Architectural Design for un United Service School. 
Lieut. J. Ford.—A Drawing illustrating the use of Bandoleers. 

(The remainder in our next) 


The Annual General Meeting will lake place on the fir»t Saturday in March, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, 2 p.u. • 
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STATIONS OP THK BRITISH ARMY ON THE IST FEB. 1835 . 


' [Where tvro placet are mentioned, the Uet-named It that at which the Depots of the Begte. 

are ttatloned.] 


let Llf^ Ouarde—Brighton; Windsor. 

9d do.^Regeiit’s Park. 

Itoyal Home Ouarda—Hyde Park, 
let Dragoon Ouarde—Dorchester* 

8d do.—Ipswich. 

8d d04—Dublin. 

4th do.—Cork, 
ftth do.—Manchester. 

6th do.—Qiaagow. 

7th do.—Limerick. 

1st Dragoons—Dublin. 

9d do.—Edinburgh. 

3d do.—Hounslow. 

4th do.—Bombay. 

6th do.—Nottingham. 

7th Hussars—York. 

8th do.—Coventry. 

Pth Lancers—Newbridge. 

10th Hussars—Dundalk, 
llth Light Dragoons—Bengal. 

12th Lancere—Birmingham. 

13th Light Dragoons—Madras. 

14th do.—Longford. 

15tb Hussars—Dublin. 
l€th Lancers—Bengal. 

17tb do.—Leeds. 

Grenadier Guards [Ut Uatt.]—Portman St. 
Do. [2d battalion]—St.Oeorge's Bks. 

Do. [3d battalion]—Dublin. 

Coldstream Guards [Ut batt.]—The Tower* 

Do. [2d battalion]—Wellington 

8c. Fusil.Guards [lat batt.]—Windsor. 

Do. [9d battalion]—Knightsbridge. 

lat Foot[lBt batt.]—Harbadoes; Mullingar. 

Do. [2d battalion]—Athlone. 

2d do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 

3d do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

4th do.—New Soath Wai^s; Chatham. 

6th do.—Malta; Cork. 

6th do.—Boabayt Chatham, 

?ih do.—Malta; Drogheda. 

8th do.—Jamaica; Bunderland. 

Pthdo.*—Mauritius; Portsmouth. 
lOth do.—Corfu ; Plymouth, 
llth do.—Zante; Brecon. 

13th do.—Blackburn. 

13th do —Bengal; Chatham. 

I4th do.—Mullingar. 

loth do.—York, U. C.; Carlisle. 

16th do.—Bengal) Chatham. 

17thdo.—NB.Wales) Chatham. 

18th do,—Limerick. 

19th do.—Trinidad) Newcastle, 

90th do.—Bombay) Chatham. 

Slat do.—Van Diemen's Land ; Cliatham. 
83d do.—Jamaica ; Hull. 

S3d do.—Winchester. 

S4th do.—Montreal} Kinsale. 

85th do.—Demerarn i Armagh. 

26th do.—Bengal) Chatham. 

97th do.—Dublin. 

98th do.—Chatham, for N.S. Wales. 

99th do.—Mauritius ) Kinsale. 

30th do.—Bermuda; Clonmel. 

31stdo.—Bengal) Chatham. 

38d do.—Quebec; Waterford. 

83d do.—Mancheatcr. 

34th do.—New Brunswick ; Stockport. 

86th dor^Templemore. 

36th do.—Antigua) Limerick. 

77th do.—Jamaica) Tralee, 

38th do*—Bengal) Chatham. o 


39tb Foot—Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.—Bombay) Chatham. 

41st do.—Madras) Chatham. 

49d do.—Corfu) Aberdeen. 

4^ do.}—Cork. 

44th do.—Bengal) Chatham. 

45th do.—Madras; Chatham* 

46th do.—Belfast. « 

47tU do.—Gibraltar; Boyle. 

48ib do.—Madras) Chatbuni. 

49th do.—Bengal) Chatham. 

50th do*—New South Wales; Chatham. 

5Ut do.—Buttevant. 

&2u do.—EnniskiUen. 

53d do.—Malta) Plymouth. 

64tU do.—Madras; Chatham. 

55th da—Madras) Chatham. 

56th do.—Jamaica ; Cork. 

67th do.—Madras } Chatham. 

5Sth do.—Ceylon; Plymoutli. 

69th do.—Gibraltar; Gosport. 

60th do. [lat batt ]—Malta) Ncnagh. 

Do. [3d batt.]—Kilkenny.X 
6)st do.—Ceylon; Chatham. 

63d do.—Madras; Chatham. 

63<1 do.—Madras ; Chatham. 

64th do.—Jamaica; Belfast. 

65th do.—Barbadoes ; PurUmoiitb. 

66thdo.—U. C ; Plyinoiith. 

67tb do.—Grenada; Cusiiel. 

6Hth do.—Gibraltar; Portsnioulli. 

69ih do.—St. Vincent; Clare Castle. 

70lh do.—Gibraltar} Cork. 

7Ut do.—Edinburgh. 

73d do.—Cape of Good Hope; Paisley. 

73d do.—Corfu ; Gosport. 

74th do.—West Indies; Belfast. 

76th do.—Cape of Good Hope, Plymouth. 
76th do.—St. Lucia) Londonderry. 

77th do.—Glangow, 

78th do.—Ceylon; Perth. 

79tb do.—Quebec; Stirling* 

8Uth do.—Manchester. 

81st do.—Dublin. 

82d do.—Belfast. 

83d do.—Halifax, N.S.; Newry. 

84th do.—Jamaica; Sheeroess. 

85th ^ 0 .—Galway. 

86th do.—Demerura; Gosport. 

87th do.—Mauritius: Portsmouth. 

88tli do.—Corfu ; Dover. 

89th do.—Fermoy. 

OOtb do.—Dublin. 

9Ist do.—Birr. 

93d do.—Gibraltar) Fort George. 

93d do.—Wuedon. 

94th do.—Fermoy. 

96th do —Cork. 

96th do.—Halifax, N .S.; Cork. 

97tb do.—Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

98th do.—Cape of Good Hope ; Devonport. 
99th do.—Mauritius; Gosport. 

Rifle Brig. [Istbatt.V-'Hallfax, N.S.; Jersey. 
Do. [2d battalion]—Corfu ; Ouerusey. 

Royal Staff Corps—Hyihe. 

let West India Regiment—Trinidad. 

9d do.—New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Rttteinen—Cope ofGood Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps—Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd. Veteran Comp,—Newfd. 

Royal Malta Fenciblcs—Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for Qie U» S. Journal, we request that, if borrowed, 
_ its source may be acknowledged.] 

t Regts. next for Foreign Service. 


* Under piders for Bengal, 
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BTATIONS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IST FEB. 1835 . 


ArteBon, S8, Capt Lord Edwd. Kiistoll, I’orttm. 
3£tna. Bur. v. 6, Lieut. W. Arlett, coast of Africa. 
African, st. v. Liput. J. Wcst^ Falmouth. 

Alban,dt. v. Lieut, 1\J. Roepel,Mediterranean. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut. G. C. Stoviu, Knit Indies. 
AlUj^ator, 28, Capt G. U. Lambert, East Indies. 
Andrumache, 28, Capt. H. D. Chads, C.B. East 
Indies. 

Ararhue, 18, Com. .T, Burney, West Indies, 
Abtiu'a, fi, Capl. A.Kmf;, C 11.,Falmouth. 
Beacon, W.sui. v. Com, H. Copeland, Mcditer. 
Beuj^de, 10, Com. ll. Fitzroy, South America. 
Belvuleiii, 42, Capt C.B. Stroup, West Indies. 
Bermuda, yacht, (’apt. Sup. SirT. Ushor, Kt. 

C.B. K.C.H. Bermuda, 

Blazer, st. v. Lieut. J. l^earce, Chatham. 

Blonde, 46, (’apt F. Mason, C.B. SouthAmerlca, 
Brisk, 3, Lieut .1. Thompson, coast of Africa. 
Britannia. 120. Capt. P. Rainier, (’ H. Mediter. 
Bntomart, 10, Lieut.W.H.C^uiii.C'oust of Africa. 
Buzz.irtl, 10, Lieut, W. C. Burbidgo, Coast of 
Africa. 

(^nledoiiia, 120, Vice-Admiral Sir Josins Rowley, 
TU. K.C.B., Cnpt. T. Brown, Mediter. 
(’jimeh'on, 10, laeut .1 Bradley. Portsmouth, 
('auupus, Hl,(japt. Hon. J Percy, C 11. Mediter. 
Casioi,,'l6, ('apt, Rt. Hon, Lord'J. Hay, Liflliou. 
(’eyIon,2, Lieut. J (i M’Kcny.ie.rcc.whip,Mnlla. 
Ch.illen^or, 28. Capt M. Seymour, S, America. 
(Hiampioii, 18, ('om. R. Fair, West Indies. 
('Iiarybdi8,3, Lieut S. Mercer,(hiast of Africa. 
Oiatham, yacht, (3apt. Sup. Sir J. A. (sordou, 
K.C.B Chatham. 

Childers, 16, Cum. Hon. II. Keppol, Mediter. 
(Joekatrice, 6, Lieut W. L. Rees, H, America. 
Cockburn. 1, Lieut. C. Ilolbiook, Kingston, 
Lake Ontario. 

Columbine, 18, Com. T. Henderson,Mediter. 
Cumiis, 18, Coin. W. P. Hamilton, W. Indies. 
Contianco, si. v, 2, Lieut. J. W. Waugh, Fal¬ 
mouth. 

Conway, 28, Capt 11. Eden.South America. 
Ciuirer, 16,Com. J. M'C'aiisland, W. Indies. 
Cura(;ou, 26, C'apt. D. Pimn, East Indies, 
(’urlew*, 10, Lieut. Hon. .1. Denmiiii, Coant of 
Aliie.u 

Dee, St. V. 4, Com W. ILioiRuy, W. Indies. 
Dispatch, 16, (’om. G. Daiiiell, West l•dieR. 
Ldnilmrgli, 74, (’apt. J. U. Dacres, Mediter. 
Eiidyiinou, 50, Capt. Sir S. Roberta, Kt. C.B, 
Medilerraueaii. 

Lspoir, l0,Lieul. Com. C.W.Riley,Falmouth, 
r.velleiit, 70, Capt. T. llasUngs, i»orlsnioutli. 
Fan Rosamond, sch. Lieut. (». Rose, Coast of 
Aiii(‘a. 

Faiiy, sur v. |0, Com. W. Ilewelt, Woolwich. 
FaNounte, 18, (Jom. H R Mimdy, Mediterranean, 
Fiiefly, 3, Lieut. .1, M'Donell, West Indies. 
Fnelly, st v. Lieut. T. Baldock, Falmouth. 
FUmei, st. v. Lieut C. W. G. Giifliii, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, (’om. P. M't^uhae, West Indies, 
l^irester, 3, Lieut (4. (4. MialL Coast of Africa, 
Forte, 44, Capt. W. () Pell, West Indies, 
(lannel, 16, ('om. J. B. Maxwvll, West Indies. 

(ii iflon, 3, Lieut. 1. E. ParRiy. coast of Africa. 
Harrier, 18, Com. S. L. H. Vassall, East Indies. 
Hustings, 74, Ueai-Admiral Sir W. H, Gage, 
<i C. H . Capt. 11. ShiPTiier, Lislmn. 
Hovuet.G, Lieut F. U.(’o«hlau, South America. 
Hyacinth, 18, Com. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indies. 
Iinogcne, 28, (hipt. P. Blackwood, do. 
Investigafbr, 2,sur.Mi-iLThomas, Shetland, 
.Tackdaw.siir. v. Lieut. E. Barnett, West Indies. 
Juscur,*16, (^ora. .1. Ilackctt, M«dilerrnnenn, 
l,ariie. 18, Com W. S. Smith. West Indies. 
Loerot, 10, Lieut G. Traill, lasboii. 

Lynx, 3, Lieut, H. V, Huutley, coast of Afiicu. 


Magicienno, 24, Capt. J.H, Plumridge. E. Indies. 
Maenifleont, 4, Lieut J. Paget, Jaroirica. 
Malabar, 74, Capt. Sir W. A, Moniaga, K.C.H. 
Mediterranean. 

Mastiff, 6, sur.v. Lieut.T.Oraves, Mediterranean* 
Medea, st. v. Com. H. T. Austin, Moditer. 
Melville, 74, Vico-Adm. Sir J. Gore, K.C.B. 

Capt H. Hart, East Indies. 

Meteor, st. v. Liciit. .1. DiiflUl, Kalmoutli. 
Naulilus, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke, Falmouth. 
Nimrod, 20, Com. J. M'Dougull, Falmouth. 
North Star, 28, (hipl.O.V lIurcuuit,S. America. 
Ocean, 80, Vice-Ailni. Hon. Chas. Elphiustoiiu 
Flccniing, Cant. A. Ellice, Sheorness. 
Orestes, 18, ('om 11. .1. Oodrington, Mediter. 
l^ajitulooii, 10, ideut. Corv, Falmouth. 

Pelican, 18, (him. H. Popiium, Chatham. 
Pelorus, 16, Com. R. Meredith, coast of Africa. 
Phecnix, st. v. Com. H. Nurse, Chuuuel service. 
Pickle, 5, Lieut. A. G. Biiltuan, W. Indies. 

Pike, 12, Lieut Com. A. Brooking, iUymouth. 
Piflite, (hipt. Hon. II. J. Rous, Plymoutli. 
Pluto, st V. Lieut. T, R. Sulivan, Plymouth. 
Plymoutli, yacht, ('apt. Snp.C.B. 11. Boss, C.B. 
Plymouth. 

Portl.iml. 52, Capt. D. Price, Mediterranean. 
Portsmoutli, yacht, Adm. Sup. Sir F.L.Maitland, 
K.C.B. Porlsmoutli. 

Presulenl, 52, Vice-Adni. Sir Goo, Cuckhuin, 
(i.C.B.: Capt .lus. Scott, N. American and 
W. India Station. 

Prince Uegcnl, yacht, Capt. G. Tobin, C. B., 
Deptford 

Uacehoise, 18, Com. Sir J. E. Home, Bt West 
Indies. 

R.ieer, 16, Cora. J. Hope, West Indies. 

Rainbow, 28. Capt. T. Bennett, West Indies. 
R<ri(‘ig}i, 16, Com.AI. Quin, East Indic.s. 

R. ipnl, 10, Lieut. F. Patten, S. America. 
HatlleHiiake, 28. Capt W. Hidison, Ihirtsm. 
Ravtui, sur v.4,Lieut.W. Kcllett, coast of Afi. 
Reveiif'e, 78, Cnpt. Sir W. ElHott, C.B. K.C.H., 

Medilci raneuD. 

lUiauam.inthus, st. v. Cum. G. Evans, W. Indies. 
Ringdove, Hi, Cum. W. F. Laptdge, LisIkui. 
Koll.i, 10, l.ieut. F. 11. H. Glasiic, Sheerness. 
Rose, 18. Cum. W. Barrow, East Indies. 

Rovei, 16. Com. Chas. Eden, Plymouth. 

Royal (»i'Oige, yacht, Capt Kt lion. Lord A. 

Fitzelaience, G.C.II. Purtsmuuth. 

Kuynlist, 10, Lieut C. A. Barlow, Plymouth. 
Royal Sovereign, vucht,Cupt. Sup Sir C.Bullcn, 
C.B. K.('H *, Pembroke. 

Salamander, st. v. Com. W. L. Castle, Ports- 
mouth 

S. ui .Tosef, 110, Alim. Sir W. Hurgood, (4.(hB. 

(i.C.lL, (hipt. (i. 7'. Falcon, Plymouth. 
Saracen, 10.Lieut.T. P. Le Hardy, Lisliun. 
Satellite, IH, Com. H. Smart, K.ll., S. America. 
Savage, 10, Idout. R. Loney, Lisbon* 

Scorpion, iU, liicut. Nic Ilobilliard, Plymouth. 
Scout, 18, (/Oiu. W. Holt, Mediterranean. 

Seyllu, 18, Com. E. J. Carpenter, Slioerncss. 
Seallowcr, 4, Lieut. J. Morgan, PorUmouth. 
.Seipent, 16, Com. J. (h Symoxids, West Imlies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. S. 11. Usslier, West Indies. 
Snake, 16, ('om. W. Robertson (6), S. Ameaea. 
Spurrovvhuwk, 16, Com. C Pearson, S, America. 
Spaitiule, 76, Capt. R. Tait, South America. 
Sp(g>dy,8, Lieut. (.% H. Norrington,Portsmouth. 
Spiniic. st. V. 6, Lieut A. Kennedy, Plymouth. 
siug«46, Capt. N. Lockyer, C.B. Lisbon. 

Swan, 10, Lieut. J. K. Lane, Chatham. 
Talavera,74, Capt. E.Chetham, C.B. Plymouth. 
Talbot, 28, Rear-Admiial Sir Q. E. Iiamond, 
Bait, R.(hB.; ('apt F.W. Pennell, S. Am. 
Tartarus, st, v. Lieut James, Falmouth, 
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Thalia, 46i Rear-Admiral P. Campboll, C.D.; 

Capt. R. Wauchope, coast of Africa. 
Thunder, lur.v. Com. R. Owou, West Indies. 
Thunderer, 84. Capt. W. F. Wise, C.B. Mediter. 
Tribune, 34, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Trlnculo, 16,Com. J. R. Booth, coast of Africa. 
Tyne, 28, Capt. Vise. Inaostrie. O. B.Medlt. 
Vernon, 50, cfapt. J. M'KerUc, Modit. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W. Jones. West Indies. 

Victor, 1C, Com. R. Crozler. Portsmouth. 
Victory, 104, Adm. Sir T. NV iUiamB,C.C.B,,Capti 
£. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6, Lieut. L. A. Robinson, Falmoiitli. 


Volume, 28, Capt. G. B. Martin, C.B. Mediter. 
Wasp, IG, ('om. J. S. Foreman, West Indies. 
Wilier Witch, 10, Lieut. J. Adams (6), Portsm. 
William and Mary, yacht, Capt. Sup, S.Warreu, 
C.B. Woolwich. 

Wiucheeter, 52, Rear-Admiral the lion. Sir T. 
B. ('upul, K.C.B, Captain E. Sparshott, 
K. 11., East Indies. 

Wolf, 18, Com. E. Stanley, East Indies. 

Zebra, 16, Cum. K. C M.Cren, East Indies. 

PAID OFF. 

Madagascar, 46, Capt. Sir E. Lyons, K.C.II. 
Sumnrang, 28, Capt. C.ll. Paget. 


SLOOPS OF WAK COMHISSIONKD AS PACKETS. 


Namei. Lieuts, Stations. 

Hriseis, John Downey .... North America. 

Erlipse, W. Forrester.North America. 

Ciulaflnch, Edw. Collier... Brazils &: Buenos A. 
Lapwing, G. B. Forster .«. Jamaica & Moitico. 

Ijyru, Jos. St. John.. Lcf*ward Islands. 

Mutiue. Richard Pawle... Jamaica 8c Mexico. 
Nightingale, G. Fortcscuo Jamaica. 

Opossum, Uobt. Peter.... Jamaica & Mexico. 
Pandora, W. P. Croke.... Brazils Jk Buenos A. 
Figoon, Tuhn Biuney,,.. BruziU 8c Buenos A. 


Name^. lacuts. Stafums. 

Plover, William Downey. .North Anieru ii. 
Reindeer, 11. P. Dicken .. .Jamaica & Mexico. 
Uenard. Geo. Diinsfurd ... t^Uin^^ 

Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons, Jaiii.uea & Mexico. 

Sheldrake, A. U. L. Pas- 1 t • 
singliam.j Jamaica. 

Skylark, P Ladd.Brazils & Ruenns A. 

Spey, Hob. B. .lames.North Ameriea 

Swallow, Smyth Grinilh .. .Juinaicu 8c Mexico! 
Tynan, Ed. Jeuniiigb.Jamaica. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To BE Comvakdxrs. 

<voo. Williams (a) retired. 
W. Mallett, roured. 

G. A. EUott. 

To BE Lixutenakt. 

J, B. Ward. 

To BE PUBSEUS. 

John Lord. 

W. Spriggs. 

Fred. Gore. 

Isaac Holmes. 

G. T. I'lumhy. 

Alex, lioidlnw. 

C)nis Wtikcham. 

E. Ferdinand Roberts. 
J.P M'Namartt. 

John Til) lor. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. 

O. V. Tlnrcourt.Challenger. 

M. .Seymour....North Star. 

K.Smart, K.ll.(acting),Blonde. 

CouMAirnERs. 

W. Hobson... Rattlesnake. 

G. W. C. Lydiard (acting)SatelUte. 

W. Kelly...Coast Guard. 

Lieutenants. 

n. llar\-ey.Victor. 

F. T. Brown.Salamander. 

Volland .Nimrod. 

«. ..Spitfire. 

C. Guyton.Victor}*. 

O, K. Ogilvy..Winchester. 


W.N.Russell.....Hastings. 

>V. Allen . Williani& M.ii) ,y. 

C. Kiehards.Rattlesnake. 

11. R Henry. Do. 

T. M C Svmoiidn. Do, 

W. M'lllwainc, Flag to Sir V. Maillaiid. 

J. B. Marsh.Pelican, 

.i. R. Dacrcs. Do. 

C. F. Newman.Aeticon 

A. Kennedy (acting )... Blonde. 

A. Grav es.. Coast < i uard. 

L. DennoUy. Do. 

H. K. Jackson. Do. 

C. K Clarke. Do. 

N. Newnham. i)o. 

W. ('lapp. ..... Do 

J. H. \rK. Uol>ert8on... Do. 

M'. (loose. Do. 

Mastlbh. 

W. Archer.Alban. 

C. Po|>e.. .Rattlesnake. 

J • J clitiis bc} 11a. 

J. Haynes.Ju&seui, 


SUIIOEONS. 

N. Macgrath,..Rattlesnake. 

R. C. Nutt.Victor. 

A. S. Allen, M.D.Pelican. 

T. Gibson.Scylhi. 

J. Dunlop.JasNcur. 

W. M. M CluTH ..Belvidcra. 

C. Mayber}’ ..Portsm .Ordinary. 

Assi.stant. Surgeons. 

J. Gibson.Alban. 

J. W. Bowler.Rattlesnuke. 

J. L. M'Cull.San Jo^f. 

U. Aniolt.Spittiie. 

J. iSidlick.Vu'toiy. 

^ J. Palm or. Do. 

J. .Sinclair (fr) M.D..l*elican 

Thomas Hunter (6).ScilU. 
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J. K. Ballanl •. # ...Blazer. 

Francis Osborne.Cohimbla. 

W. Uayne ...Firefly. 

D. Wilkes.Flamer. 

A. ...a.......... l«ym. 

C. Ooiiyn^luim ......... Scorpion. 

(i. D. Austin.... lloyalist. 

J. L, ...Pike. 

J. Ciichtou.Sail loser. 

J’UBSERS, 

W. A. Harris... .Victor. 

'Ulirunn .Radlcaimke. 

.T»mcH (.yall.Pelican. 

1 >. J. Siin])son.S(‘ylia. 

* ). 11 . Di'int,' (aictiug).... .Beu^'lo. 


ROYAL MARINES, 

PROMOTfON. 

To BE FlBBT'LlEVTEVAItT. 

K, T. B. Sheppard. 

• 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captaik. 

O. T. Welchman.Victory. 

Fibst-Liedtckants. 

('. R. Millar.Tyne. 

H. Seutle.Madagascar. 

C. C. Williamson ...Hattlesuakc, 


, ARMY. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, Dec. 9. 

The King has been pleased, on the nomlna* 
tion of Lord I^oley, to appoint I'ldward Clarke, 
Lhq., one of }iis Mnjesty’e Gentlemen at Arms, 
Mce KnapmaUi rcsiguuii. 

• OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 24. 

Rnyal Artillery.—First-Licut. T. A. Leth- . 
bndgu Ui be Sccuiid-C’ivpt. vice Daiucl, ret, on 
li p ; Second Lieut. H. (r. Huo]icr to Iw Fiist- 
l.ieut Mee Lethbiidge. To Imj Secoiiil-Licuts 
Gent. CadelN J. 11. Lotrov, vice Fraiiklyii, 
pioni. ; C .1. Kedilul, mcu Tigers, piom.; A. 
Hurrous, lice G.ainbier, pioni.: M. C. Marston. 
Mce Hamilton, prom.; E. Pueu. %iee CroRon, 
piom ; C. C. \oung, viee M'Clmtoek, prom.; 

J. W. Domville, vice Townsend, pioni ; E, 
Wodidiouse. vice Haindcock, prom.; G. A. 
Maude, vice Elba, jiioin. 

Corps of Royal Engiin*ers.—Soeoiul Lieuts. 
with timiponiry rank to bo Second-1.leiits. with 

i iermuiieiit rank:—J. W. Gatdun. M. Dill, 1. 
^•llovveN, 1*. (». Ross. 

ST. JAMES'S PALACE. Dir. 29. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the 
Viseount Herelbnl, Captain of hta M.ijestj’s 
lluiiouralde Coipt ni Gciilh>meti at Arms, in 
the room of Luid Foley, resigned. 

- # 

WAR-OFFICE, Dec. 30. 

Ifltb T/ight DiagfNnia.—Comet W’. G. (Javen- 
didi to be Lieut, by p. vice Moreton, iirom. ; 

U Wood, Gent, to be Cornet,by p. vice Caven- 
disb. 

Int Foot.—D. fJrccn, Gent, to be Ena. by p. 
vu‘»* Colima, who ret. 

3d Fool.—Lieut. C. H. T>. Tiiiliug, ftoiii I3lli 
Regt. to be Capt. by p. viec Whitlam. 

4th Foot—Lieut. A. Uobcrlon, from li.p. of 
yisl Kugt. to be Lieut, vice Dixon, app. to 77tli 
Kegl. 

34th Foot.—Ens. C, F. ITorvey to lx» Lieut, 
by p. "vice IIowc. who ret.; F. Dull, Gent, to be 
Ehn. bv I>. vice llervey. 

36 th'Fo«t.—Capt. A. II. 1.. Wyatt, fiom h.p. 
uiiatt. to be Capt. vice U. Burton, who oxcfu 
me.lthe diflT. 

60th Foul.—Staff \8hist-Siirg. IT. Fraser to 
lie Surg.vice Melvin, app. to the Staff. 

64lh Fool.—Capt. J. Forbes, fiom 923 Re^. 
to he Capt. vice Pigolt, whoexeh.; Lieut. J. F. 
Peacoeke, from l».p. of 52d Regl. to be Lieut, 
vice Kwing. app. to91gtRegt. 

75lh Pbot.~Capt. W’. K. Holt, from h.p. 
unalt. to be Paymaster, vice DoyU*. • 

77lh Foot.—Lieut. G. Dixon, from 4th Regt, 


to be Lieut vice M. P. Steele, who ret, upon 
h.p. of 91st Regt. 

B4th Foot.—Ens. J, Nowliin to be Lieut byp. 
vice d’Arcy, who ret.; G. ReynoUU, (funt. to bo 
Ens. by p. vice Nowlun. 

yist Fool.—Lieut. W. Ewing, from C4th Royt. 
tobe Jaeut vice H. rurluig,whoret. mionli.ii. 
of 52d Regt. 

92d Foot.—Capt. G. Pigolt, from C4th Regt 
to l>e Capt. vice Forbes, who exeb.; Stall- 
Assiist.-Surg. C. <4. Palmer to be Surg. vice J. 
II. Walker, M.D who ret. upon h.p. 

Royal African Colonial Corps.—To bo Lieuts. 
without p.E ih J. K. Maxwell, vice Ilutcliin- 
son, doc,; Ens. H. M. Nicolls, vice Purdon, 
dec. To 1)}^'Ensigns—T. G. M'lntush, Gent, 
vice Maxwell; 11. K. Kirk. (4ent vice Niculls. 

Koy-tl Malta Vensible Regt—G. Virtu, Geiit. 
to be Ens. williuat p. with local .aud temporary 
rank, vice Vella, ca^iiercd. 

Unattached.—Lieut A. Robertson, from 96tli 
Regt. to be Capt. without p. 

Hospital Stuff.—Surg. A. Mllvin, from 60th 
to be Surg. to the* Forces, vice Colin Allan, 
M.D. who ret. ujiuii h.p. 

Memorandum.—The commission of Deputy. 
Asbist-Cum.-Gcuprul T. Walker, has been ean- 
celled from tlie 7th at March, 1834, inclusive, 
he having accepted a commuted allow'auce fbr 
his iiuli-pay. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, J.in. 2. 

Royal Artillery.—Seeond-Capt W. A. Ruynes 
to be Capt vice T. Scott, doc.; First Lieut. J. 
Somerville to be Secuud-C!apt. vice K.Lynea; 
Secund-Lieut. T. Elwyn to be Flrst-Llent. vice 
Somerville. 


ST. .lAMES’S PALACE, Jan. 5. 

The King has appointed the Rail of Ciir- 
tovvu, Captain of his M.ijesty’s (4uurd of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, in the room of the Eurl 
of Goslbrd, resigiicd. 

WAR-OFFICE, Jan. 8. 

Royal Horse Guards.—Lieut. W. E. Hanmer 
to be Capt.by p. vice Kenyon, who ret.; Cornet 
H. J. Tunikinsun to be J«iout. byp. viee Han- 
mer; II. G. Lord Fitzalan to be Ckiract by p. 
vice Tomkiiison. 

6th Draguons.—(/oruet M. Archdall to be 
Llout byp. vice FiU-IIerlwt, who ret; Ueut. 
CadA B. E. A. Ctx^hranc, from the Royal Mili¬ 
tary (’allege, to be Cornet by p. vice Archdall. 

7th flight Dragoons.—Cornet II. J. Suttuuto 
be Lieut, by p. vice Butler, who ret; H. C. 
Wyndham, Ucut, to be Comet, by p« vice 
SuUou, 
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16tb Ught !>ragoon 9 .-Hon. C. A. Dillon to 
b© CJoTnet, by p. vice Melville, who 

Foot.—Lieut. H. Aoton, from “'P* ^1'^’ 

IS Light Drags, to b© Lieut, vice Rosb, apj). to 
9Cth Eegt. 

S7th Foot—Cupt. D. M'Phcrson to be Major, 
without p. x\cc Dohcrt\’, dec.; ('apt. A. Hyrno, 
from li.p. unatt. to be Cant, vice MTherson. 

40th Foot —Lieut. L. liulkeley to bo Capt 
by p. vice Millar, who ret \ Ens. J. M. B, Neill 
to 1)0 Lieut. \ice Bulkelcv i H. Feymour, Gent, 
to be Elis. i>y p vice Neill. 

46tli Foot—Stafr-ltB8i9t..Surg. F. Burnett, 
M.l). to he Assist -Suxg. vice Smith, app. to the 
Itovnl Military ANvlum. 

C3d Foot.—V. llerdmoTC, Gent, to be Ens. 
u ithoiit p. rice .Tohnson, dee. 

Hist Foot—Ens. C. E.Muuus to bo Lieut by 
p. vice Hnmfrey, who ret; U. Lake, Gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Mmins 

9Gth Fo^—Lieut. R. Rms, from 7ti) Foot, to 
be I.ieiit without p vice Robertson, prom. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Ens. J. C. Bark¬ 
ley. from h.p. of 32d Regt. to be Ens. without p. 
vice O’ttoilK, who res. 

Hospital Staff.—Apothecary J. W. Simpson, 
from h.p. to be Apothecary to the Forces, vice 
Shower, dec.; R. J. O’Flaherty, Gent, to bo 
Assist-Surg. to the Forces, vice Burnett, app. 
to the 4(>th F<K)t. 

Memoranda.—• The Christian names of 
(’ornet WtHjil, of the lOlh Light Dragoons, are 
Koliert Bliieher. The Christian names of Ens. 
Maclean, of the 4lHh Regt., arc Lachlan Hector 
Gilbert. 

WAR-OFFICE, Jan. 16. 

6lh Drag. Guards.—Cornet W. Reptt, to be 
Liout. by p. vice Hobson, who retires; G. Gro¬ 
gan, Gent, to be Comet by p. vice Scott 

7th Dmg. Guards.—Lieut G. A E. Cunning- 
hame, to be Ca(ft. by p. vice Bishop, who ret ; 
Cornet C. A. Lucas, to be Lieut, by p. vice Co- 
nynghame; J. Campbell, Gent, to be Cornet by 
p. vice Lucas. 

dd Light Drag.—R. T. Montgomery', Gent, to 
be^Comet by p. vice Coaksedge, who ret. 

dd Foot.—W. J. DorehilL Gent, to lie Ens by 
p. vice Saver, who ret 

7th Foot—Ens R. M. Best, from the 64tli 
Regt to be Lieut, by p. vice Acton, who ret 

13th Foot.—Ens. G. King, to be Lieut, by n. 
vice Tiiding, prom, in the 3d Regt.; J. C. Whisn, 
Gi'iit. to be Ens. by p. v. King. 

18th Foot.—W. G. C. Caulfield, Gent, to be 
Ens. by purch. vice Costerloii, who ret. 

36th Foot.—Lieut T. H. Kirkloy to*be Cant 
without p. ^^ee Mansell, dee ; Ens W. H. vl- 
ncy.from the 40th Rcgt. to Lieut vice Kirley-. 

40th Foot—Major A. B. Taylor, from the h.p. 
Unatt. to lx* Faymaster vice Moore, ret. upon 
h. p.; Ens. F. C. Edwards, from the h. p. of the 
58th Regt to be Ens. (repaying the diff.) vice 
Viney. prom, in the 39th Regt 

64th Foot—Maior R. Macdonald, from the 
h. p. Unatt. to be Major without p. vice Moure, 
prom. 

56tb Foot.<^En8. H. B. Barclay to be Lieut, 
witliout p. vice Hunt, dee.; Ens. J. H. Burnall, 
fr<«i tbc U.p. of the 60th Regt. to be Ens. vice 
Barclay. 

60th Foot—Maj,-Gen. Sir J. Maclean, K.C.B. 
to be Col.-Commandant of u Batt. vice General 
Burton, dec. 

64th Foot—S. J. Coxe, Gent. tobeEus«by p. 
vice Bc8i, pitizn. in the 7th Regt. 

94tli Foot.—Cai)t. G. T. Finuenne, from tlie 
Sd W.I.Foot, to be Capt withput p. vice Macki^ 
prom. 


^dW. I,Regt. of Foot.—Cgpt. W. Graham, 
from the h.p. of the 80lh Regt. to be Capt vice 
Finucune, app. to the 94th Regt. 

Unattachea.—Brevet Lleut-Col. J. Moore, 
from the 54th Regt. to be Lieut.-C^l. witliout p.; 
Brevet Major W. Mackie, from the 94th Regt. 
to be Major without p.; Lieut. K. Fawkes, frun^ 
the 4th Light Drags, to bo Capt. by p< 

Brevet—Tlie undermentioned (;oaeta, of the 
Hun. E. 1, Co.'s Service, to have the tompurnry 
rank as Ensign during the ]»riod uf their being 

S laced under tlie command of Col, Fasley, of the 
oynl Engineers, at Chatham, for field instrue- 
tious in the art of Sapping mid Mining:'>-Geii 
tlemen ('odets R. IMgou, .1. H Buike. 

Memornmliim —Capt. F. C. Kbburt. U|>nn 
li. p. Unatt, has been allowed to retire from the 
Army, with the saleofuii I’liatt Comnany, ho 
bein^ about t.i become a settler in the Colonies. 

Woreeslershire Yeomanry Cavalry —The 
Hon. W. Ward to Ik» Lieut vice Round, re¬ 
signed; W. Hound, (Jent. to be Cornet vice 
Fellowes, resigned. 

Surrey Regt. of Yeom. Cav—Lieut A. Frau« 
CIS to be Capt viee Ravenhill, resigned. 

North Somerset Yeomaury ('avalry.—Thomas 
Strangwnys Fortescue Horner, Esq. to be Lieu- 
tenanUC/oloDel. 

I 

WAR-OFFICE. Jan, 23. 

4th Drag. Guards.—W. A. Rose. Gent to be 
Comet by p. vice Dickson, wdiuse ajipuintment 
has not taken place. 

6th Drag Giinrds.—W. B Knijie, Gent, to lie 
Cornet by p. v ice Mosley, prom. 

4tb Light Drag—Cornet J. E. Geils to lie Lt. 
by p. vici* Fawkes pr(»m.; D. UdlWctt, (ieut.iu 
be Comet by p. v ice Geils 
2‘2d Fool.—Ensign G. J Wheatstone to be Id. 
without p. vice Maokrell, <b*c.; C. C. Muf«lo- 
nald, (Jen!, lo be Ensign without p. vice Wheat¬ 
stone. 

38tU Fool.—Cornet T. Mosley, from the 5tli 
Drag. Gds. to be Lieut, by p. vice Muitin, wbo 
retires. 

77tb Foot.—Ensign J. E. T.ewis, to be Lieut. 
witJinut ]>. vice Hope, dec , K. Travers, Gent 
lo hi* EnMign without p vice Lewis,” 

8Gth Foot.—Ensign Henry (7. Cobbe to be 
Lieut, by p, vice Theobald, who retires: G. Ri- 
dtKxit, Gent, to be Enhigii by p. vice Cobbe. 

IMtii Foot.—Ensign C Giuoet to be Lieut, by 
p vice Walbs who retires: b\ A. Mhimpei, 
Gent, ft) be Ensign by p. viee Granet. 

2d W. I. Regt.—Lieut. T. <i. Egerton lo be 
Capt. by p. vice (trih.ini, who retires. 

Cape Mounted Riflonien—F. T. Ia* TouepI, 
Gent to tie Ensign by j». vice Barklev, who 
retires. 

Unattached .-Brevet Lieut-Col. G. Couper, 
Seereturv to the late Mivster Gen. of the Oid- 
nunce, to be Lieut-C'ul. witiiuut p. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 22. 

Royal Artillery.—First Lieut. B. O’N. Lystei 
to be Second Capt. vice Lyeter, dec.; Second 
Lieut. C. J. .Wnght to be First Lieut, vice 
Lyster. 


DOWNING STREET, Jan. 26. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Major- 
Gen. Richard Bourke, Companion of the Most 
Honourable Militai^ Order of tiie Bath, to be 
n Kuight Commamtor of the said Order, in the 
room of Lieut.-Gen* Sir William Friagle, pro¬ 
moted. • 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

» 

At Oorlcaton, tlio Lady of Capt. Antketley, 
R.N. of a son. 

At Malta, the Lady of Capt. R. I). Macdo* 
nald. 42d Royal Hi^luanil 0 r«» of a son. 

At tlic Royal Hospital. Duldiii, the Lady of 
Li('ui.-4^xen<)rnl Sir IL Vivian, of a dant^liter. 

At Mannheim, ftraud Duchy of tho 

1.4uly of Lieiit'Ool. Stepney Cowell, Coldstream 
Onardti. of a son. 

At Ma^lalen Hill, Exeter, the Lady of Major 
CdTTfphcll, of n daughter. 

« l)c( at Aimiij'h, the Lady of Ddclor 
T«'illic, 2jth Ueift. Ilf a son. 

Dec. al Stoke, tlie Lady of Capt. John 
Wilson, R.N. of a son. 

Dee 2^, at WilViamslowri, tho Lady of Lieut. 
Turner, R.N. of a son. 

.Ian. 5. in Poitman-street, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Knollys, Scots Fusilier (juards, of a 
daiitfhter. 

'Wie I.aily of Major Doran, of a daui^hlcr. 

>lan. 11, at Leamington, the Lady of the Hon. 
Cajil. *^ouier\illr, H N*. ofa daup'litei. 

At Fernio>, tho Lady of Capt. Hawkins, S9th 
Jlefff ol .1 diUigliter. 

.Ian 15. in Kutun-square, Lady Agues Byng, 
of a sou. 

J.in. 20, at ('oreutiy, the Lady of James 
Dana, Ksq., Surgoou, 8th Ilussais, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Mevagli, I,ieiit. Harding, R.N. to ITessy, 
third daiigiitcr of the Rev. John Wilkinson, 
Hector of said parish. 

At Stoke Church, Lieut. U. Paseoe, R.M. to 
MaT^ Aim, second daughter of John Simpson, 
Ksq.‘ 

At Qiiehec, Lieut. IkT. Ford, R.E to Susan, 
daughter of J. Rarey, Esq. of that cit}'. 

At tlio BntUh Amliassador’s, Paris, J. 
Kersev, Esq. Moxlras Medical Sen icc, to Emily, 
second daughtei of Capt. Holman, R.N, 

At Buckhuid lloime, near Dover, Lieut. 
Cha«i W. Rurdett, 4lal N.I. to llarrielt only 
daughtei ofW. H. Hurgess, E«q. 

At Clielteimain. Capt. R. Watts, to Margaret, 
tddest daughter of W H. Carter, Esq. of New 
Park, <'ouuty Dulilin 

At Riugston. tipper Canada, Lieut. IDumes, 
0Gt)i Regt, to Cliristiau Kli7.abeth, youngest 
daugliter of the late Peter Smith, ICsipl 

Dec. H, at Foit Augustus, Lieut. MoUille 
Ciiiirlcs LosaeU. R. A., to Gr.ice Grant, eldest 
daughter of W, R. Spaldiug, Esq. 

Dec. 22d, at Rotliesay, l^apt. <^-orgc Stirling, 
R.irt . to MaTi-.irel, youngest daughter of tile 
Lite Thomas Kiblde, Esq., Paisley. 

At Duldiu, Capt. Voic Webb, late of Uie Rifle 
Biigiuie, to Ltditia Aiiue, youngest daughter of 
the late WilUdUi Ricliatdson, Esq, of Drum, in 
the county Tyrone, Ireland. 

Jan. H. lit lu\ernc-N Capt. H. Mackenne. of 
ilie Bengal Army, thinl sou of tbe late Sir IL 
Mackenzie, Bart, of Gairloeh, to Mary Lydia, 
eldest daughter of Major-General Sir 11. Fraser, 

K. C M 

Jan, 15, at Wemyss Hall, Cornet WBliam 
llonrv Feikleu, I7»n Laucers, eldest son of 
%\ in.'Feilden, Esep M.P. of Femscowles, lain- 
cashire, tfl Mary ICh/.-ibcth, daughter of the late 
Colonel Wemjss, of Weinjss llalii Fifcsliiro. • 


Jan. 83. at Bnth, Capt. G. C* Marshall, 3ltt 
Regt., to Frances Lucy, eldest daughter of Ed¬ 
ward llorlock Mortimer, Csq«, of Studley, Wilts, 
and Green Park, Bath, 

Jan. 2G, in London, Capt. Phillip Wolkm 
Bralmm, 78th nighlaiiders. to Ana, ol^st 
daughter of the late Jolm lYcruft, 

DEATHS. 

87» at Kuruaul, Bengal, Lieut. Beatty, 
3lst Rcgt. 

Lieut. Fry, 4Ut Regt. 

Mav 31, at Calcutta, Capt. Mansell, 39th 
Regt. 

At Fort William, Bengal, Lieut. Sutton, 49th 
Regt. 

June 9, Lieut. Rose, 45th Regt. 

July 3, at Meerut, Bengal, Ens. Bernard, 
26th Re^. 

Aug. 5, at Madras, Eos. JohnHOQ,63d Regt. 

Dri Passage from India, Major Ponsonby 
Kelly. 

Oct. 11,' in Africa, Lieut. Pardon, Royal 
African corps. 

Oct. 9, on passage from the West Indies, 
f/ftpt. Dcckiier, 1st W.I. Regt 

Oct. 18, at Malta, Capt. Lazzarini, h.p. Malta 
Regt. 

Nov. 9, Lieut Purdy, R.M. 

Nov. 10. at St. Savan. France, Quartermaster 
Maxwell, late COth Ue^. 

Nov. 17, at Woolwich Common, Catherine 
Klphinstono. youncest daughter of Lieut.-6ot. 
Clement, commanding the Royal Artillery at 
Columbo, Ceylon. 

Nov. 19. at Firiierow, Liout Birnie, late let 
Vet. Butt. • 

Nov. 27, at Florence, tieut M'Grath, 16th 
Regt. 

Oct. 10, .at Trinidad, Major GUbborn, R.A. 

Oct. 28, at Palma, Major Fracer, Ist Vet 
Batt. 

Dec. 1, Dr. Whiotlor, h.p. StolT. 

Dee. 9, Paymaster MacICay, h.p. 81st Regt. 

Dec. 20, at Demerora, Major Bunworth, 8^ 
Regt. 

Lieut StorkwcU. R.M. 

Capt. Wm. Godflrey, E.N. In the battle of 
the 1st of June, Captain GodIVey served as 
Midshipman in the Culloilen, 74. Hu was 
shortly afterwards promoted, and, being First- 
Lieutenant of his Majesty’s ship Prince, at 
Trafalgar, was matle ('ummiAider lu 1803; and 
appointed to command the AOtim bomb in 1807, 
in u Inch ship ho was present in the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and performeil clTective service in 
the bomlMrdmcnt of the town, being attached 
to the iii-shoro squadron. He a4^rwardf aa- 
Kistcd at the destriietion of the Fiench ahips 
lu Aix roads in 1809; tbi his skill and gallantry 
on that occasion he roeeivod the thunks of the 
Cummander-m-CUief Having in this year been 
promoted to Post rank, he was not subbcquently 
employed afloat. 

In DubUu, Major G. Doherty. K.H. 27th 
Regiment. He served through the whole of 
tbe Pcuiusular campaigns to the battle of 
Waterloo, on which mumorablo occasion he was 
severely v> ounde»(l, 

D^. 24, ('a])tain James Marshall, R.N. The 
patent jfun-eaTriugo, the admirable invention of 
(kipt. Marshall, will preserve his name in the 
Records of our Navy ; and leaves ns deeply to 
regret liis early demise, at the age of 40. 
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Dec. dOi at Tenby, Lieut.«Col Lewis Evans 
Brace, late Ma)or Regt. 

Dee, 31, Lieut. Thos. Moseley, R.N. 

Jan. 3, General Burton. (^l.-CommanUont 
lit Batt 60th Regt. 

Jan. 5, at Kouthsea, retired Commander John 
HindoB Sparkes, U.N. 

Mr. Jacob Weymouth, Purser, R.N, 

Lieut. 1). O’Hou, R.N. 

Mr. M. Thomson, Su^eon, R.N. 

Jan. 6, iu Cadogan Terrace. Chelsea, Com. 
James Bremer. R.N. aged 67. 

Lieut. P. Blackwoq|l. R.N. aged 37. 

Jan. 7i at Taunton, Somerset, Lieut.-Colonel 
C. J. Barrow, late 69th Regt. 

Jan, 8, in HolleMtreet, Cavendish.squaro, 
Lieut.-Col. M. Watt. GoL'Com. of the Trafford 
and HtUm Local Militia. 

Jon. XI, in Upper Grosvenor-street, in the 



48th year of his age. Capt. John Bastard, U.N. 
and late M.P. for Dartmouth. 

Lieut. 8. Flinders, R.N. brother of Capt. 
Flinders, a'ho explored the western coast of 
New Hulland. 

Jiiu. 15, at Qreonwlch-road, .S. Bromley, Ks(|. 
Surgeon, R.N. aged 56. 

Jan. 18, the Burl of Portmore, Cul.-Com. of 
the North l.incoln Militia, 

Suddenly, Com. W. S. Gammon, R.N. of 
Titchfieia. 

Suddenly, at Walmor, Com. Williams, R N. 

Jun. S3, at Plymouth, Georgiana Letitia, 
daughter of Captain Shoamiaa,75th Regt.,* aged 
10 months. 

Jan 35. at Stockwell Green, Surrey, Lieut- 
Colonel Hugh Suthorlaitd, formerly Captain of 
73d Regt and afterwards in the Bervice of 
Dowlut Rao Semdiuh. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD, 


Dbg. 

1834. 

Six’s Thermometer. 

At 8 ]’, M. 

Pluvio¬ 

meter 

Inches. 

Evapora¬ 

tor 

Inches. 

Winds at 9 P. M. 

Mulm. 

Degrees. 

Minim. 

Degrees. 
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Inches. 


Ilygrom. 

Ports. 

tl ^ 

47-3 

42 5 

29*70 

46*6 
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•025 

•040 

Is.W, oiulden sq nulls 

cT 3 

47*8 

42*8 

29*83 

46*3 

642 

•012 

*034 
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$ 3 

47*3 

42*0 

30*08 

44*8 
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•033 

js.S W It. i)i. Jl: cloudy 

¥ * 

47*6 

42*8 

30*09 

47'5 
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•035 

W^S^V. m(Ml wind,cloud} 
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47 8 

43*5 

30*11 

474 

686 


•040 

S W It. bree/es 

1 6 

49 3 

43'6 

» 30*06 

49 2 

768 

— 

•032 

S W'. mod. hr. cloiul} 

© 7 

513 

43*4 

30*03 

51*0 

787 


•o;io 

S.S.W. mini, brecics 

I 8 

53 3 

43*3 

30 34 

50*0 

587 

•050 

•038 

W'.S.W.tr. wiiidH 

tf 9 

47*4 

41*0 

30*36 

47*2 

596 

•036 

•046 

{W’S W. beautiful day 

$ 10 

46*0 

41‘B 

30*39 

46*0 

612 

•020 

•050 

N.W. fr winds, beau. wr. 

V 11 

43*3 

37*2 

30*55 

42*1 

672 


*030 

N. by K, mod. br «H: line 

i 13 

43*4 

37*8 

30*49 

42*7 


_ 

•028 

N. by W. mod. fin** tlay 

^ 13 

43-7 

38*3 

30 46 

43*2 

mSM 


•042 

N.N.K It airs.be.aut (la\ 

© 14 

40-7 

36 3 

30.50 

40*7 

692 


•040 

N.IC. licaiit. throughout 

I 15 

40*8 

37*7 

30.55 

40*8 

712 

*058 

•026 

N.hyW.mtxl. wiuds 

d 16 

43*6 

40*8 

30*44 

43*6 
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•032 

•030 

N.W. It winiU, I'loudy 

5 17 

43*3 

40*5 

30*43 

43*2 

737 

*025 

•022 

N. by W IV. bi. rhiudy 

i 18 

44*7 

40*7 

30*42 

44*3 

740 


•030 

N. niagiiilicent day 

$ 19 

45*0 

41*2 

30*40 

44*8 

741 

•080 

•028 

N. by E. Itbr. cloudy 

b 30 

44'9 

41*1 

.30-37 

44*5 

738 


•020 

N.W. mod. br. cloudy 

©31 

44 8 

41*3 

30*3:1 

44*7 

'"'iC 

_ 

*017 

W.N.W. It winds, line 

1 83 

46*7 

38*8 

30-36 

40*3 

726 

— 

•010 

N.W. light w'lnd.s 

d 93 

39 3 

3.V2 

.30 38 

39*2 

720 



N.W. by line frii.sty day 

^ 34 

40*4 

.33*7 

30*40 

40*1 

716 

__ 


W.bv S. line frosty day 

R 35 


33*5 

30-35 

40*7 

751 

•030 


N.W. It. winds, cloudy 

2 36 

44*6 

35*3 

:^0’42 

40*2 

C.S6 


■010 

N.E. It. winds, fuie ti.iy 

5 97 

43*8 

38*7 
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40*4 

596 

•020 

•019 

*'.E.U. airs, line 

0 98 

41*4 

37*6 

30*33 

40*3 

593 


•018 

E.N.E. beautiful day 

h 99 

43*8 

36*4 

30 08 

41 7 

648 

•012 

•015 

E.S.E.mod. brooKcs 

cTao 

46*8 

35*8 

29 9j 

46*8 

787 

*042 

•018 

.S. to S W. fr. br. eloiuly 

§ 31 

51*3 

46*1 

39 83 

51*3 

871 

*070 

•028 

S. by W. fr. br. hazy 
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ON THE COMPOSITION AXU TENDENXY OF MODEftN 

naval novels. 

% 

** Quid rides ? mututo uomine, de te 
. l^abula narratiir.’* 

The word novel is derived, according to Juan Timoneda, from no veta$f 
on account of the tendency of works thus named to animate the mind 
and avert sleep ; but that facetious publisher might have readily enough 
^und instances where they promote that happy forgetfisiness of which 
Sancho so feelingly praised the inventor. Tiie 7io velas may, however, 
apply to soihe of 'our recent naval novels, from the unwarrantable per¬ 
sonalities of which they have been the vehicles j and which, if permittod, 
Ynust considerably affect the harmony, and degrade tho^crcdit of the ser¬ 
vice. Tliat such is the direct operation of so offensive an abuse of 
writing, we may merely instance the correspondence already in our 
})ages, between Captain Scolt and the author of the Life of a Sailor;’* 
vind the recent discreditable fracas between Captain Marryat and \lie 
ui^niasked writer of “ Cavendish,*' 

It is not our intention to decry novel writing or reading in ^u/o,«but 
our forbearance will arise rather from succumbing to, the conviction 
of their alluring popularity, than from any decided perception of their 
propriety or usefulness. Novels, even of the lowest caste, are devoured 
by the idle, the young, and a host without relish or capacity for superior 
concerns, to whom the exercise of fancy is pleasing, and the labour of 
thought irksome ; and they unquestionably afford occabional relief (o 
the more staid members of the community, in hours of languor, sick¬ 
ness, or solitude, when the pages of the moralist, tlie historian, or the 
philosopher would be wearisome. It is an agrcepble, conceited, and 
bulky portion of literature ; and will always be a powerful stimulant 
U'itli children of all ages up to three-score and ten, even though each 
new work carries substantially llic same plot, only varied in incident,— 
thus resembling llie polypus, which being cut, each ]>ortion of the ger¬ 
minating animal gets itself a new head and tail, and crawls on Aller e£ 
idem. A well-written novel,yt is true, has some legitimate claim to an 
ascendency over the human mind, since it may convey moral truths in 
an engaging manner to lliose who are averse from serious applicatioh, or 
unequal to tlic thorny paths of abstruse investigation ; and it is valuable 
as a description of writing that may probably convey to j> 9 sterity a view 
of the manners of the age. Tliis affords a fine ^eld, to a properly qua¬ 
lified writer, for the display of his literary talents, there being no works 
of entertainment more susceptible of improvement, than such as are thus 
calculated to convey instruction under the passport of amusement. A 
reader might be conducted through regions of cultivated intellect as a 
ship by its chart, and from the air of familiarity with which he is treateilf 
be engaged to proceed as new lights and fresh imiiges open upon his 
viow. But that is a point to wliich this department of letters has not 
yet arrived, nor have we much faith in any person having picked up 
rules of practical prudence, or having controlled his passions by such 
works. A tolerable share of sense, aif excursive imagination, and a 
turn for observation, will carry any one % good way in making novels 
of the •common run, without any great rlepth of learning or extent of 
information; but it requires peculiar abilities to carry then to that 
U, S, JouuN. No. 7G, MAncH, 1835. U 
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»t*ntod vbich Horace, perhaps the greatest authority of any age, sug- 
ffesU to us in that pithy and widely-circulated expression of Ulile DidcL 
^lejust execution o*f this species of writing requires a happy combina- 
tSpn of parts and acquirements very rarely joined in the same person. 
lAe creative powers of invention may indeed furnish plot and incidents, 
and the suggestions of an amiable mind, even though nature may not 
have unveiled t^e hidden sources of deeper passions, produce circum¬ 
stances to interest the feelings and affect the heart. But he who aspires 
to pre-eminencb must possess very superior qualifications, both natural 
and acquired, before he can be styled a great novelist, Itjs not only 
to conduct a series of familiar events so as to preserve attention, with¬ 
out a violation of nature and probability^ and to interweave, amidst the 
web of fable, pictures to instruct and morals to reform, with wit andf 
originality, but, as human motives are immutably the same under all the 
varieties of exterior, he must also throw liis materials logetlier in a 
form that may be admired for the beauty of its composition, when the 
characters and occurrences have lost their novelty, and the tide of man¬ 
ners, fashion, and opinion has entirely changed. • 

But until novels assume the stamp of superior excellence, and are 
founded upon a thorough knowledge of, and connexion witli the world, 
tUl then must novel-reading be ranked as a mere temporary excitement, 
lind therefore one of the frivolous propensities of our disposition; for, 
R8 far as knowledge is concerned, it presents the meretricious airs of a 
harlot, rather than the grave decorum of the inspired matron. True 
says Bishop Hurd, “ requires chaste, severe, and simjdc plea- 
iurea; and true genius will only be concerned in adminislcring such.’* 
In residing a series of rambling adventures and random observations, we 
may frequently smile at th(5 humour of the one, and admire llie justness 
of the other; but without excellence in com]»osition, accuracy of obser¬ 
vation, felicity of expression, and judgment in design, tlie whole can 
afford but a transitory amusement, which neither elevates tlie mind, nor 
makes a single useful impression on tlic memory. Therefore, to be more 
entertaining, writers, who are masters only of the lesser avenues to the 
heart, have deviated beyond the probability or consistency of common 
life^inetead of displaying traits of genuine nature, lliey present a series 
of jBvants of arlificial interest,^strange vicissitudes, and violent catas¬ 
trophes. The herbea and heroines are paragons of virtue, talent, cou- 
nige, beauty,'and accomplishments; who, after hundreds of moving 

g erils by flood and fiald, are mostly thrown into luck’s way at last. 

uch is the character of our novels in general, and if voluptuousness 
and vices are not too barely exposed, they may afl’ord a kind of artificial 
experience of the nature of mankind, and yield cautions against those 
Anares and delusions to which young people arc exposed; but the latter 
Are liable, at the same time, to imbibe most exaggerated notions of the 
human passions, their sources, symptoms, and inevitable consequences. 
Those wretched, but far from uncommon productions, which dignify 
profligacy, and, by frippery and philosophism, give the sciolous coxcomb 
the j)r^cedence of a man of worth, are still more injurious to ductile 
minds. It was a work of this description which made Cambridge call 
books the physic of the mifid, news its food, and novels—especially 
those tainted with personalities—its pa'son. 

Such beli^ the etate of the question, that many should aspire to the 
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making of novels is not to be wondered at, since the manufacture is 
exonerated from the responsibility and labour of more didactic under¬ 
takings. It is the favourite mental food of the daf, and the literary 
purveyors trim their sails to tlie breeze accordingly, and take the tide as 
It flows. This may be keeping an eye to windward on the lower walks 
of ParnassuSf but it is not the attribute of enlarged intellect. Great 
talent^ and soaring genius may err in complying with the fashion, or, 
as itjs courteously called, the “ sjarit^’ of tiie age,—of wliich the career 
ef Dryden aifords a melancholy and memorable instance. There is no 
doubt that a portion of the popularity of such writings is a consequence 
of the excellence of some of the master-minds that have worked in them, 
^but a still greater part, at the present hour, arises from a depraved 
craving after personalities, and the heavy fire of eulogies with which 
the newspapers teem, on, and even before, the appearance of a fresh trio 
of volumes—albeit some of their puffs are so extravagantly worded as 
. to be downright iro^ny. Such has been both cause and effect, where¬ 
fore the gentle public have been profusely furnislied with literary opium, 
add the smiling authors have appropriated the sume si/perbiarrit*^ here¬ 
tofore only allowed to poets. 

This being the case, it is not marvellous—after an incredibly proKfie 
supply of “ Exclusives,” “Roues,’* ** Exquisites,” “Talcs of High 
Life,*’ and ditto of “ Low,”—that London and its “ Winters ” gave 
awful symptoms of exhaustion; nor were .there hopes of resuscita¬ 
tion till at least a dozen years should have altered the reigning routine 
of fashion, and a new Arbiter Monim seized the sceptre. At this oppor¬ 
tune moment, the example of Cooper showed that the Navy offered a 
new point d'appui for the reading public. From the ever-varying 
alternations of pleasure and trouble which sea-life presents, together 
with its connection with enterjirize, science, art, and nature, it was 
evident that a rich mine was open to exploration ; and still more so, 
when the racy and distinct characters of the natives of our floating 
bulwarks were also considered. Many aspirants to literary honour 
entered the field ; but with Qualifications far more various than their 
themes. The first salute was opened by an occasional gun in the 
jieiiodicals, which, however, soon increased to a volley ; and after the 
“ Yarns of a Man-of-war s-man” in “ Blackwood,’" the “ Tales of an 
Arctic Voyager,the “ Night Watch/’ the “ Naval Sketch Book,” and 
other w'orks of spirit and merit, a regular-built sea-novel, in three 
volumes, and duly advertised, was launclied. This, as a matter 
course, was followed by others as fast as they could be got off the 
stocks; and several of them attracted a favourable notice from the 
public, while others were justly reprobated by those who wasted their 
time in perusing them. We will say a word or two upon these pro¬ 
ductions ; and a» their authors have most unscrupulously delivered their 
own sentiments on all the men and things in the service, they can have 
no’reasonable objection to hear an honest opinion in return. 

• In the, very van- of Naval Novelists must stand the names of Glascock 
and Marry at, though their merits are of a different complexion ; nor 
have we placed them in any order of actual preference, but from neces^ 
sity—for Shakspeare has remarked, that when two men sit en a horse, 
one must be placed before the*otlier. Both possess a buoyant and 
fluent style \ both arrange their incidents loosely; and both haye a 

^2 • 
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k«en of the humorous; hut while the second bears the palm abQve 
likceoipetUora in nice discrimination of character and powers of descdp- 
tiont the first is unquestionably the Coryphseus in delineating tiw haints, 
manners, and even thoughts of the unsophisticated son of the aea, and 
the life and discipline of a man-of-war. They were the first in the field, 
and we hope will be the last to quit it; tliough we arc liapjiy to find that 
the Coryphaeus is now occupied upon a work of far greater importance 
to the Service than a novel—being a manual for all ranks of sca-of^cors. 

Glascock's Sailors and Saints'' was the first English novel which 
challenged attention to the present state of the eccentric nalivea of the 
deep. This work, like all its followers, is palpably deficient in co¬ 
herence, and extravagant in its cliaracter^B; but it contains some soul- 
stirring scenes—such as the fight with tlie Yankee brig, the conflagra¬ 
tion, and the acts of Bub Brace—which fully redeem ihe iauits. Biit 
we repeat our dissatisfaction on this novel hoisting its colours under the 
anomalous coalition of a naval officer and a lawyer —an alliance which 
we consider as unholy as did Commodore Trunnion of ha]>pv memory. 
We are the more annoyed, because the members of ail our cotir.s 
clubbed logetber could not have produced a single sconce cajnible of 
rendering material assistance in those parts where the story is unrivalled; 
and we are glad that the skipper cut the tow^-rope. Could any batch 
of those big-wig wearers have lent a hand to w-eave tlie delectable 
account of “ Corn wallis*^ Retreat,” or the “ Voice fri>m the Deep- 
in the ‘‘Sketch Book”? No—not even if the Admiralty Court 
were allowed their proctors to boot. Judge for yourself, reader, wheiber 
Glascoclt has not the most takingest tongue ” in tlic world at 

A OALLEY STORY. 

“ I tells you what a-tis—as often I told you afore; what you loses on one 
tack, you gains on the t'other. Overhaul both sides o' the business—tarn it 
just ‘ end for end and in spite o' your shore-going, know-iiollung growl¬ 
ers, you'll find—a man o’-war's berth’s not so bud after all. 

“You may talk of the hardships of pressing—your man-hunting-and 
the likes of such lubberly prate ; but if there's never no tmt i ing, how the 
h—11 can you help it?—Mcn-o'-war must be mann d, as well as \our mar- 
chanmen. Marchanraen must have their regular convoys; for if they havn t, 
you know, then there's a stopper-over-all upon trade so take tlie concarn 
how you will—* by or large'—there’s not a ‘ King's-Bencher' among you 
can mend it. Bear up for Blackwall—ship aboard of an Ingee-man, and 
you see bow you'll be baggered about by a set o' your bobeaing-hysun-mun- 
dungo-built beggars? Get hurt in their sarvice—lose a finger or fin by the 
cbinac of a cask in the hold—or fall from aloft, and fracture your pate—then 
see where's }our pension or ‘ smart.* I'm none o' your arguticators—none 
o' your long-winded lawyers, like Paddy Quin the sweeper, or Collins the 
‘ captain o' the headbut d—n it, you know, there's never no working to 
wind'ard of truth. 

There's not a chap in the barky—no, not a fellow afloat in the fleet, has 
felt more of the roughs and ihc smooths o' the sarvice nor I, I was prest 
—desarted—and desarvedly punished;—and here I am, ‘ happy-go-lucky/ 
and as hearty as ever. 'Tisn't often 1 spins you a yarn, but, set you 

to rights, I'll give you a twist; so here's heave with the winch. 

“ Well, you must first of all kfiow, it's exactly—let's see—oxaclIyTnh'teen 
years, come the third of November, since first 1 was prest by the Wengcance's 
cutter. The ship was fitting at Spithead—aye, and a snug little bai'ky sho 
was. There wasn't a faster seventy-fouf in the sarvice: she was just like a 
frigate in a fleet, and kept always to wind’ard on the Adrairal's beam, 'kase 
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there was never no keeping her astam in her station. The captain was one 
o' your thoro'-bred tars, aye, and a sailor’s friend to the mast. He'd an eyd 
like a hawk. He never went out o' the ship he didn't see jomething amiss 
“reither a to’-sail-sheet, a stay-sail, halliard not properly taut, or a yard not 
square by the lifts. He led the boatswain the devil's own life—-and well he 
desarved it; for, d—n the fellow, he w^as the only bad un aboard. He was 
the rummest-looking chap you ever sot eye on. Though he stood on his 
pins like the figure of five capsized, he nevertheless was as taunt as a top- 
inusK There was his head, too, all of a hoo—chin toppingHo port—a tho¬ 
rough-put in his starboard eye—and his mouth all awry from ‘ clue to ear¬ 
ring.' Well, howsomever, as soon as, T may say, I was shipped—(us I took 
bolh helm and lead) I was put on the folk'sel at once. 

- “ Soon after we sailed for the Baltic, and as I bevelled it aboard very 
^vell with all hands,—and moreover a somet-of-a-sort of a fancy man with 
^the first leaftcuant—1 was clapt in liio barge—a}e, and, 1 takes it, had 
oTl'ner the slinging of the captain's cot nor his coxen. 

“ Well, you know,-'for more nor five nor six months, everything was 
'^**goingon as gay as a goose ia a gutter—when, coming back to Spithead 
from a cruize—who should come off to the ship but tlic postman, fetching 
me a lubberly letter from home, what fixes my fate. For, you sec, the very 
identical d.iy that I gets it—as the barge, undercharge of a bit of a boy, 
went to wait for the captain at Sally-port steps (the devil coming into my 
head), ne sooner she grazes the ground than out 1 jumps, slap in the surf, 
and hard up for the Back o' the Point. 

Well, there was the >ounker, singing out like a soger, and cracking on 
every thing'low-and aloft to come up withthd chase—when 1 drops him 
astavn whips in a wherry, and o\cv in a jill'ey to Gossey.* 

“ Well the first thing (in course) I does, was to make for old Moses' slop¬ 
shop, and search for a suit of shore-going togs.—7’hcrc I was. overhauling 
rig alter lig, just as fudde as a Haw on the sariis; till I fixes at last on a 
wlntc-lineu shirt, with a iijing-jih frill, and ‘ tliroat-ftiazemg'complete—a 
pair of gafl-to'-sail-boots, and taut-fitting breeks—a black long-tailed coat, 
towiiig o>er my taffell with a sky-scraper cape—and one o' your Hush-built 
w.iistcoats. with hanging ports on the pockets—when docking my tail, and 
dowsing my whi'^kers clo^c by the hnaidc-I powders my pate, and claps on 
a hroad-brinim'd chojiper clean over all. 

“ Well, as soon as I was reg Iprly a taiinto—every thing taut fore-and-aft, 
and yards squaiod with MoseS (for you see I'd a Newland for ten in the 
lotler) I just takes a hit of an overhaul squint in the glass ; then glancing at 
]Moscs, who was looking out as sharp us a shovel-nose sherk for a Guinea- 
man,—‘ Mo.scs,’ says I, *l'm d~d, by the cut o' my jib, but 1*11 pass for a 
paison;—Tip us your daddlc,* says I,—‘never say die—and scud like a 
imigcii, and book us a berth in the mail.'—Well, off he flics—aye, as fast 
as if the d- 1 WHS in his wake w ith a ‘ double piece of pork,' and clinches a 
place in a crack. Thinks I to myself, this is running the rig—it’ll gee very 
well if it doesn’t get wind in the barracks—for you see, just at that time, the 
sogers were looking out sharp for their ‘ straggling money.’ Howsomever. 
you knows as the coach didn't weigh until eight—there I was, brought up 
in Moses coal-hoje. just like a collier in the ‘ Lower Hope,' t waiting for 
the turn o' the tide.—AVcll, nt last I weighs, with Moses as pilot—when, 
after ‘ backing and filling,' and boxing about every lane what led to the 
coarh, we comes alongside her just as she claps on her canvass.—‘ Ye hoye, 
there,’coachee,’ says I, ‘\vhat!d-n yourejes, forget your freight?' (for 
you see I was * shaking a cloth in the wind*)—‘ Is that your respect for the 
charch?* says I.—* Come down from aloft lyid let me aboard,* says I, ‘ or 
I'll break every lubberly bone in your body.'—Well, the words was scarce 


♦ Gossey—GosjMJit. 

“ t Gne of ihe lower Reaches ia the river, where merchantmen, frequently wait, 
when the wind is fuul, the turn of the tide. ^ ^ ^ y* 
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out q' my mouth, when, lust as 1 was stopping in the cabin o' the roach, 
what the d 1 does I icel but a Riip by the scjufi o the neck —Theie I was, 
all-a bail/, bontd, b> tlie lout, by the Maslti -1 aims, and a inau-hunting 
pdit\ o Maunco—Mose^, >ou know, was oil likeashot, and, as 1 coiildii t 
make pi i> in 111} to”h, 01 pil i\u any o the pasbengcib to lend uio a fiat, in 
com St I (I fo faliike to the pait\ 

“ Wt 11, awa\ went the coacli—coaehee < lacking hi-s whip and his |oke, as 
he went liugluug along at akllo\ s iiusloitune But,d—n it, the, worst 
M IS to conu, lieing takt n abatk in the eouh was a tulle to bung taken 
aboiid in the claig) man s iig No sound, iie\t mom }ou know, noi I 
(onus alongside in the ciittei, but then wns a legulai spue foie iiid alt — 
holt'we heu'* si}s the Ih^t leaftennant (tkipjimg on one o }oui 
lull and hill laughs and piirsi rgiiiis, as ho sto>d on llie ^^angwa\, looking 
down in the hout)—‘Whal^ sa}s he, —‘d—n it’ a moth d} paison ’—r 
SliuI a huihng-Iine down ioi tlu lublui —Going on aftci that suit o 
laa>hiou, and kt epiug up a liolu ksuuie Im on a kllow, w hat was a d d sig^ t 
uioie galling, Mui know, uoi a Kgulii laking 

“ \\ ell, howsomud, to shoiUn the nnttei iflci I t mit s up, as down , 
in the mouth as a inidshipm in s dough bo\, I w is clapt inio linil)o, togs and 
\\ islNtod, till tlu skippci tointsoll iftti thniui lluit he w l^ (is 
s on as 1 ( line aft, and biought uji i(oie him) tiling to s ojipii i simk on 
h s mug ind tlap on a gia\e diggti s giiii, wluii i! list sns he toming 
f >i ud to fite uu,— Wtll, nil luvn, wlut a\i i >u t) sn (oi loinscll 
susliL—‘ Nothing, Sii, sii'.I — No" sa}slu, ‘ mdi i d louit tlu list 
m III in the ship 1 thought would Ium luii IIiwsoukmi, sa\slu, Ini 
soriv it happdis to ht i/ou, ikase, as 1 must make a sample o! sonu uu, the 
onh loiu^e 1 (an tiki is to t > >ou h\ \ iigulu i )mt mutiil — I liope 
nit, Sii, sns 1 , ‘ lalhei >(md punish uu iboad i \ )u pU ist —How in 
(Ml,\ou know, tbert was lUMr no use m pilniiing 1 p his mm 1 w is 
in idt uj), and he wisasgoxl is lus woid, loi, is lu lu^d luokc itwithiu 
11 in, b\ tlu ut nil o. post I w IS oidi K d loi til il 

‘ til, }ou know |ust as I was ii,.L>td, and it uh foi tlu finthenmn 
i) tlu tiiil, and taking i bit ol isijuint out o tlu ifiti ,^uni nnpiit oil 
a ts I gun board the y^/Z/y is the hi 11 stiikts ti^hl liimkslt m}sclf, 

‘ C omt wh it will. Ml S im, the> t in t s n \ou li n u i m uU i I it o( a n iist 
m the woild loi \ousti twistlu yV/Z/y lepeating tlu < uuU mutiilsi^nil 
lb nd the Oia(/nifu/ in the haihoui 

Iheie was ‘ man tlu pimnei, and sen^ nn il oud hti, [list hkt i lonl 
o the 1111(1, with the st( ond leafti nnaiit, i mid^lnpm m, tlu m std t aims, 
thi(( loll} mauues, with hilts and bngntU shipptd two sitting isiih m the 
stun she(tsabitt, an I one in the liow iaeing ilr, just like i figuie lu id 
si ippid the wiong wa} 

“ Well, as soon as I gtts aboaid the (iladfut withlui hul at tlu 
p( ik,i onlv waiting foi tlu uicmbcis to mu Id, 1 w is elajit uiuUi iluigc ot 
d (hap as the} calls tiic pnnik} m iiti il i 

'^Ihcrewas ‘the divilto pay, ind in pib h Int ’ —juping tlu suit foi 
th( skippds, ind the guild piesentiiig unis to tluin is last as tlu) tame 
oft in then haigcs 1 nc\d st(cl so m in\ sw ibs f on a de( k in my da} 

“ Ilowsomevei, as tlu l>ell‘■tiikt s two ||^ down tlu \ diMs to lake lluii 
st itions at 1h( touit niiitial t ihh in the t ihm Well, as'som is tlu> was 
le 1(1} to open then fiie, tlu> niigs ^ bell wlun in 1 tomes, iiriflei 
leg Idi tonio} of two aimed (lalf (In tluie w is a io}al, with a liignet in his 
fist on uiy laiboaid Ixain), iiul the punik} iiuiitia] iigged out m a tocked- 
h it athwaitslnp, with a sw nd <Jiiwno\d Ins shouldei, stmk on ui} star- 
bo ud, as stifl as a midslnpinan 

“ * Ro} al William—the flag-ship it Spiihtdil 

‘ f A uiuon-j i(dc flying at the peak is the signal fur a coiut-martial Bittmg 
‘ ^ Pio\ost-marsbal “ J Swabs (epaulets ) 

^ Two bells — fHiie o’clock 
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The commodore o’ the court was moored at the top o’ the table, the 
rest o' the skippers facing eatii other in two regular lines, in the order o’ 
battle; and a little lawyer-looknig chap, with a face like a bladder hauled 
over a wig-block, as busy as a devil in a gale o* wind, overhauling a parcel 
o' papers, below at the bottom. 

“ Well, as soon as this rum looking fellow in black (the judge of advice *f, 
as they called him) was ready to lay down the law, wp the whole on ’em 
gets, Bible in-hand, and tarim-to to swear (muttering togetlier like a parcel 
oi in«ithody parsons) to sarvo out justice alike both toman andAo mess-mate. 

“ There was the skipper J, standing in the commodore's wake (for as he 
, was parsccutor, you see, he'd to reg'Urly stand to what he said); and nobly 
the poor fellow behaved, for never a question he asked more of a witness 
nor was necessary to clinch llie concarn. Well, you know, as I was going 
wo leeward as fast as a hay-stack atloat, I takes the advice of one o' the 
*A^ptains. and axes no more o' H>ur traverne-sailmgquestions; for, d—n 
iri^you see, they did mo more hunii nor enough. Wo, ^ soon as the 
skipper's pala\er o\er, there was, ‘pall the capstern,’ and clear the 
court, till the judge of advice draws up a paper for a fellow, throwing 
karecter and all ujion the merey o' the court. Well, you know, as soon as 
hc*veads it aloud, and both llie (irst-It'afteimuiU and skipper corned for'ard 
to say a few words m my favour, then' was tarn-out again for a bend, till 
they settles ilu* sentence; when iti I comes, to hear, as I thought, luy un- 
forl'nate fute. 

“ As soon ns 1 outers the cabin, and sees the commodore and captains 
o' the court looking as iuiree and as black as the d—1 in a blaze, every man 
oil 'em with tlieir gold-laced scrapers reg'huly ship^ied, some ‘ athwartship,’ 
.ind '^uine fore-and-aft,’ sajsl to myself, ‘ The game's all up with you, Sam ! 
—that's the jard-ann signal, as siire as a gun !’—(for, you see, twas only a 
fortnight afore 1 \\as prest I happened to put into Old Bailey bay as the 
judge Mas clapping on his enp to condemn an unfortunate fellow to death); 
so, in course, I thinks this shipping of scrapers wan the sim'Iar signal. 
ITuM'sonioMU’. }ou see, I was ahead o' my reckoning; but, instead of going 
round the licet, 1 was sentenced t(* one hundred lashes aboard my own ship I 
I\’o, no ; none o' your court-martial.'* for Jack ! If so be as I’d a' gammoned 
the skipper to a' seilletl the scoie at once, and sarved me out liimsell', Ida' 
mqjped no more nor four dozen at the outside !” 

Captain iMiirivat began ins career uilii a work so singular for ].er- 
M'l'sily of taste, as to remind fis of a bad copy of Rousseau’s “ Confes¬ 
sion^/* but tliat, in addition to revealmenls of the inner man, there. 
Mcie degrading portraits of living oflicers, exaggerated statements of 
jmnnlmienl, and a caricature of a court-martial; which last a Radical 
j)ubIication seized upon to deliver a diatribe on (lie Service, by instanc¬ 
ing so flagrant a “ jjcrversion of law, justice, reason, and bumaniiy/* 
But the wiitcr has kissed tlie rod like a man of sense; and his improve¬ 
ment since leaving personality and depravity astern has been both 
sinking and ellcctivc. Indoeii bis second novel, the “ King’s Own,” 
was so superior to the first, tliough tainted with some of its leaven, 
lliat Me gladly -tendered our tribute of applause; but we were more 
gtatitiod with the licrring-boned midshipman Jerry, the cockpit Ther- 
sUe’s, Billy, the grammatical negro-buy, and M. Je Poivre, than with 
tlie disgusting Ramscourl, and other overdrawn portraits, uliiah, though 
evincing shrewdness, humour, and cflecU are ill-judged and improper ; 
for ofi’ensive personifications, and llie retailed foibles and gossip gf 


“• Presulent. * t Judge-Advocate. 

“ I ‘ The skipperJack’s constant phrase for hi» own captain. 
Cross-examination, ^ 
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qmmdaTn associates, can never be beneficial. It is true that there arc 
many “ rum customfer^*' in so extensive a profession as that of tlie 
Navy; but they are no more illustralions of an order, than a cross-jack¬ 
eyed splay-foolcd woman is of her species. And he who can so ably 
describe such a wreck as that of the Aspasia, or paint such portraits as 
tJiosc of Chucks, the boatswain, tlie triad of ^I'oma in the barge, and 
Dominic Dobbs, need never resort to sovilid or disgusting subjects, which 
only awaken the curiosity and gratify the spleen of the malevolent* 

In the wake of such leaders, but somevvhat astern of them, follows 
Captain Cliamier, whose “ Life of a Sailor,” and Uufortuuaie Man,” 
or, as the running title still more lugubriously designates it, The most 
unfortunate Man in the IForld, arc before the |)uMic, There is nothing., 
particularly great or particularly low in these performances; and it' 
were as niucl^ flattery to rank them among the best, as it would 
unjust to place them among the worst, of our naval novels. W iiiitlie 
allotment of mediocrity, therefore, the author must rest content, ^'hi*'' 
will be considered cool }»raise after the broadsides of inflated ['u^fls 
which we have encountered in the papers, of tlie “ thrilling interest’* of 
his writings; but it is conscientious. Tiic last novel, indeed, is curious, 
in starting, like lhe“ Will Watch*' of Neale, with the hero being kid¬ 
napped into a slaver ; which vessel in her adventures seems lo have a 
tinge of the hanging match in the “ Port Admiral,*’ as well as a tint 
from Captain Scott’s drcitdful passage in the Frcncii jtrize. The non¬ 
originality of the story, however, is not the object of our remarks; we 
have expressed our opinion on the flrf-t work, and lia\e merely lo add 
that the second is not belter, or rather exhibits ilio art of sinking. 
There are two “ unfununate men,” one of w'hom is the veriest fool that 
ever breathed, while tlie other is doomed, in tlic jierson of the hero, lo 
undergo all the torments which tiie sic uo/owill of the author can inflict, 
probability being thrown overboard. Mizen’s (lelieacy in making love 
to the hero's sister and her maidservant at tl.c saim* tmiC is not the 
only libertinism of these pages ; and, nol\vitbstamlii)g a subsc(]ueut 
reformation—which, as phiJosophers acquainted witli llie forct; of hahil, 
we conceive to be attended with serious diflicullv,—we are of o])iniou 
that such delineations are worse than improper, even wlicre there is not 
suflicient energy to render them seductive. Nor do we think it was 
the best possible taste to revive tlie story of AVashingltin and Captain 
Scott, like a Point-Beach maiden striving for the last word. 

While we trust that this officer may yet produce something more 
worthy of himself and his profession, wc cannot but observe llie striking 
similarity between his writings and those of the autlior of “ Cavendish 
and we advert to it the more, because there can be little question but 
that it is accidental. We have mentioned that “ Will Watch** and 
the ** Unfortunate Man*' commence almost alike; and in the pages of 
Chamier will be found the same extolling of a ndw school of untried 
officers over an old one, to which the nation is, as yet at least, indebted 
for her sovereignty of the seas ; there is the same tendency to persiflage 
and foppery ; the same horroi^ of Port wine and predilection for French 
ones; the same induction into Byron's works ; the same railing at the 
jEnglish defect of aavoirvivre; and the same Mother Cole morality 
which Neale’s novels exhibit. Nor does the parallel end her6: Neale 
declares that Admiral whom he executes in the line-of-battlc ship 
*'^W^j>t-i»4vnded for the gallant T'roubridge j and Chamier has denied ' 
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lliBt his Captain P-, who destroyed himself during a fit of insanity, 

was poor Preston. Yet both characters are so dl’awn, that ninety-nine 
out of every liundred who know the circumstances would give a vote 
' on the contrary side. 

Tlie “ Life of a Sailor” was the means of another work appearing ; 
but we cannot class the “ Recollections” of Captain Scott among the 
Naval Novels, althougli they appeared under that form and type. They 
are strictly memoirs, and may be laid alongside tbosc •spirited writings 
with which Basil Hall has added so distinguished a feature to our slock 
of professional literature. 

Other candidates for To Kalon now flourished their quills, but 
. some of them witli powers neither extensive nor accurate; and, for their 
.own sakes, we wish their productions had been as harmless in their 
^^ature as they are ordinarj'^ in their execution. We are willing, how¬ 
ever, to concede a cons'iderable share of talent, and to do tlie fullest 
. justice on the score of harmlessness of intention to all parties, with a 
single exception. For in the case of the author of “ Cavendish,” a dis¬ 
tinction must be drawn, inasmuch as he embarked, not upon a hobby 
of mere playful caricature, but in a spirit of sheer and heartless malig¬ 
nity, and a display of bad feeling, real or affected, the moat opposite to 
tlic generous bias of youth and enthusiasm,— a debut from which little 
future good or improvement can be expected, the springs being poisoned 
at the head. The later productions of this'man, and the consequences 
they involve, having fully justified our recorded opinions and predictions 
—opinions and predictions which we were the first, indeed the only 
parlies to ofler, we feel that we should not do our duty to the yervice, 
did we not again touch upon their tendency :— , 

“ The pensive tear may innocently fall 
On scenes where simple folly rules o'er all: 

Not so, when Ribaldry, 'neatli Fioliqn’s name, 

Siiows equal dulness, with a deadlier aim. " 

It is not, however, without repugnance tliat we take up the pen upon 
such a tissue of trash ; foj thuugii a writer whose inability does not 
coirqireheiul, or wliose malice misrepresents the acts which he attempts 
to criticise, may be unworthy of wasting words upon, we repudiate llie 
axiom whicli would allow impunity to calumny, and thereby suffer it to 
gather strenglli and grossness. 

Our readers may remember, wlien “ Cavendish” was published, 
although it WHS designedly whispered to have been written by a “ person 
of rank,” we confidently said, that it was not the work of a sailor^ or an 
o^ccr. Since that opinion was written, the aullior has been exposed, 
and })roves to he one Neale, who, while a bid, served a little time as a 
Mastt-rs-Assistant on hoard the Talbot, on the Mediterranean station. 
The noisy clamour about discipline, and the despotic power of Captains, 
is thereby resolved, as it were, into its component elements, and we can 
now tell how much ot it was due to the weight of the stroke, and how 
much to the emptiness of the drum. We also have a clue tathe anxiety 
tliat Masters should be called Lieutenant-Wardens, as well as to tWb dis- 
creiiofi which prompted so strict a concealment of the scribbler’s name. 

AVhether his publisher mistook “ the venom of the shaft for the 
vigour of the bow,” or to what trick it was owing we know not; but a 
fiecoud edition of that cargo of scurrility was published, and which, we 
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have reason for believing, our declared opinions rendered a dead letter. 
We bad, however, no ii^lination for looking into the rechavffv, had not 
a circumstance lately occurred which prompted us to examine it. We 
have been told that a Naval Captain—moved, we hope, only by sheer 
curiosity—was led to make acquaintance with Neale, and was induced, 

“ save the mark,” to assist in correcting the proof sheets ! Where tlie 
Captain showed his judgment on that unlucky occasion we know not; 
and it is with re^ pain—for we have a great regard for his talents— 
that we declare, not only that all the calumnies of the first edition arc 
retained, but in addition to the gentlemen already shown n\\ Captain 
Basil Hall and Sir Isaac Coffin are lugged in, under the flimsy veil of 
the “Sage of Dunglas,? and “Sir Isaac Corpse.” It is true, that 
some rank obscenities are omitted ; but the Duke of Wellington, that 
“ nine days' wonder, who has outlived bis transient reputation,'’ stilly 
wears his “ Brummagem coroyet and all the virus against the serviced 
not only remains unmitigated—but so far from having been softened or 
corrected, where a Lieutenant is represented as most tyninniecilly 
“ wigging’’ a midshipman, a sweeping assertion has been added;— 
“ This language is out of character and truth; it is far too gentle- 
manly, and free from oaihst for ike general dialogue of Naval First- 
Lieutenants ; indeed, were it drawn to the life, no one would publish it, 
as no one could read it*' Oh Captain ! Captain 1 where was tliy prun¬ 
ing knife ? 

Cavendish*’ was followed by an exhibition of inanity, nonsense, 
and vulgar assurance, from tlie same hand, entitled tlie “ Poit 
Admiral and a very pretty Port Admiral was de[)icted, as our leaders 
will perceive, by referring to tlie Second Part of our Journal for 1833. 
Why the author should endeavour to push himself forward as a naval 
writer it is difficult to say, seeing that he is utterly destitute of the 
requisite qualifications; but, nothing daunted by contempt, he lias again 
delivered himself of a jumble called “ Will Watch,” which displays 
similar probabilities, modesty, and seamanship, with his former woiks. 

“ Will Watch” opens with as silly a page or two of sheer nonsense 
as ever soiled paper. The real hero is sold from a Berwick smack— 
nicely fitted with signal swivels for passengers to sit upon—to an Afri¬ 
can slaver. Here Will, the nominal hero, is poetically introduced v\ring¬ 
ing swabs; and though be was but a year old when he lost his pajia, 
yet he describes from memory papa’s hat, boots, and oilier liabilimcnts. 
When in the Atlantic Ocean, and the slaver is chased, the bower-anchors 
are cut from their cables; while Will, to impede her progress, so that 
she may be overliauled by the chaser, slily bends three deep-sea leads 
by fishing-lines, to be towed from the spritsail-yard, risking his life in 
getting from the fore-chains to fasten them, though the said furc-chains 
offered a less lubberly place. When she is boarded by ar barge lowered 
from the man-of-war’s quarfer-HviSii^, a scuffle takes place on the slaver’jj 
deck, after the main-yard had been swayed away, and the boarding 
lieutenant is canted over the gunwale, though the chaser is close to 
them# Meantime Captain Burgos is busy “blowing up” a midsliip- 
man, while his ship is running^over the other, without ever heaving-to 
to pick up her own boat! ’{'his ass of a Captain and his dirty dinners 
then, with accuracy proportioned to the ability of tbe writer, intro* 
duced; and his coxswain is killed to make a berth for an aged Cor- 
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poral of Marines! The dcatli scene is too riatvely drawn to be 
omilted. 

“ The back and spinal column oniic poor coxswain had been so injured, 

. that the muscles of his eyelids scenied alone under liis command ; and these 
he was told to close when we hit on what he desired. His messmate 
accordins*ly pu/isled and |)uzz!e^l, llist on one subject and then on another, 
but chiclly toucliiii^ his family and friouds, for whose welfare the Captain 
already j-toitd plodt^ed ; but slill the conscious and dyin^ ipan gazed fixedly 
Uji6n fneiul.s only anxums to gralily the slightest wish they could inteipret.” 

“ Well, jour honour,” muttered his inossniale, rising from liis knees, 
and iiibhing his own eyes, “ hang mo, if 1 know wliat liob's fishing for, 
cept it miglit be one thing, and that it can't he, seeing the doctor’s given 
him something of that sort already.” 

“ And what - wluil,—what's that ?” demanded Captain Burgos, 
w “ Why, a glass o’ grog, jour honour.” 

^ “ Aud that it is !" said I, obseVMiig the dying sailor’s looks brighten into 
something like joy as he gave the appointed signal, to show that we had hit 
upon his last desire. 

, “ Th(‘n, that—that—that he shall have—that ho shall have,” said Bur¬ 
gos ; “ tell my steward to mix a glass of half-and-half, directly.” 

“ The beloved beverage was brought, and the surgeon, with a funnel, 
allowed it to trickle dovirtho seaman's throat, as ho obseiwed ' The love of 
rum in these ])oor men- the lovt' of rum—astonishing 1—A minute since, 
he had as much brandy as he could wish.’ 

“ The Captain heeded not the remark, his glance was fixed on that of his 
expiring coxswain, now fast di*ooping beneath the chilling hand of death. 
A slight gurgle was heard in the sufferer's throat, as the last portion of the 
drmk was being poured down—the surgeon paused—and in another instant 
the last fault spark of animation had expired!” 

The siege of Totdon is foisted in among the incidents of the work, 
evidently to introduce the god of tlic author’s idolatry. This certainly 
is more in keeping than when he took liiui to an eating-house in Lon¬ 
don, and he handles him accordingly—so \vc gather that Napoleon 
was the greatest man tliat ever lived— ml ortum ialo ; and for the next 
thousand j ears —ml talc oriluntin* luutune, it seems, frowned on her 
lavourite to'o soon,—hut we'may demand, with the sailor who was blown 
into the air by a juggling fire-eater, “ What the devil would the fellow 
liave done next V' 

The story is not worth dvselling U])on, being alike discreditable to the 
head tliat planned and the hand that executed it; but it is our duty to 
show lliat the writer is superlatively deficient in naval knowledge; he, 
therefore, had much better abandon a line for which he is so little qua¬ 
lified, and glean Ins future characters from the courts of justice, for 
which his me'tamorphobis from a lubber to a lawyer may fit him. At 
Toulon he passes llirougli a ]'>ench fleet by stealtii in the night, and yet 
lelurns in full daylight. In bis wire-drawn lopograjdiical description of 
'I'oulon, nearly every name is misspelt,—hut even his monstrosity of an 
A“dniiral, PhiUtp Tluke, is always written after his own orthography. 
Officers are knocked down and maltreated, and then the ‘‘ deadly edicts 
of our sanguinary code,’' by which ^loor offenders are “judicially 
slaughtered,” are carped at with morbid,sentimentality which quite for¬ 
gets ihe extreme rarity of capital-punishments in the navy. Even his 
iiero, when officer of the watch, contrives the escape of Will, after he 
had “ floored" one of the lieutenants of the frigate. We noticed the 




<jueer anaclironisms in tlie Port Arlmiral; and wc find, in equal accu¬ 
racy, the late ten-gun brigs denounced as diving-bells in 1794, long 
before one of ihern had been thought q/^his lieutenant wears a solitary 
epaulette in 1795, sixteen yean at least before he was authorised so to 
do —he meets Nelson with a hroad pendant flying on board the Cap¬ 
tain 74, off Leghorn, in 1790, the Commodore having just joined her 
from the Agamemnon —and Lieutenant Arran receives a jiost-conwTiis- 
sion signed by Hie “ True Old George*^ This officer, by the wav, is a 
lackadaisical, wisliy-vvasliy, weeping, spooney fellow ; thougir after 
having entered the service at sixteen, he gets posted, has a ship, and 
inherits from a stranger a house all standing, with plenty of land, cellars 
chock-full of the best wines, and 170,000/.,—and the whole of this 
before he is twenty ! Put these “ facts” appear strictly probable wben 
compared with the ck)^ing scenes of the last volume—where the ap¬ 
proaches and extent of the Smuggler’s cave—Mother Watch with a 
“ couple of muskcls and a belt stuck full of pistols’*—the silly soldieis 
storming a perpendicular precipice to get at her, and being slaugblcred 
by thousands in a tiresome melo-dramatic fight—is only to be exceedett 
in puerility by the attack on the schooner of the ci-devant Lieutenant 
Kerslake, and tlie acts and death of that worthy. Indeed, tlie whole ter¬ 
mination, from clew to earing, is, as novel-mongers and poetasters love 1» 
say, “ unearthly,” and bears the stamp of a cloven-hoof. “ For your life,*’ 
Neale, to use your favourite Exclamation, atlem|)t no more naval talcs, or 
you’ll deserve to have the “ view-lines of your hammock'* cut again. 

And this is the trash for which we are to uisburso 1/, 11.?, Or/., whih 
Herschel's splendid Discourse on Natural Pliilosophy is to be bad for 


five Bbilljngs, and Dr.Channing’s admirable Analysis of tlic Character 
of Napoleon Buonaparte for one! When Dr. Moore regrclU'd that 
some Greek and Roman novels of the Republican ages had not <i.'- 
Bcended to convey to us a representation of j)riv:ile life and manners i\i 
those remote periods, he ouglat to have recollected liow uc might hi.c 
been bamboozled in our estimate by some mock i’atrician*' sending 


down pictures of foolery, villainy, conceit.,and scurrility, sucli as K is 
our fate to meet with as portraits in liicae da\s: such ought—like* 
Sneak—to be stifled in tbc stench of their own disgrace. W'c ni i\, 


however, be thouglit to have bestowed more notice on this conteniptihie 
farrago than its obscurity, or the certainty of a viitual retribution in 


the disgust it cieatos, would seem to justify — and wc urc not hauly 
enough to attempt a rc])ly. Return wc, thcicl’orc, to our more general 


commentary. 

By means of the best naval novels, the li^ht artillery in the ])('rodic:ds, 
and the truly graphic sketches of Basil 11 all, llie haidy sons of 

the ocean have been depicted to tlie jniblic in something like their 
proper character. ]t is true that the cfligies arc inCttiy hu) higlily 
coloured, yet several of them arc drawn from the life, faiiliful in ilitjir 
keeping, and replete with characteristic louclics. But candour com¬ 
pels us to'add that this is the only advantage hitheito gnined. We 
think that the greate.-t requisites for sterling writing liave been over¬ 
looked or evaded, and too iniiny topics discussed witli equal flippancy 
and inconsiderateness ;—whence, while we enjoy the vici^>.^itudes of the 
tale, we are tempted, on other points, to exclaim with Lieutenant Bow- 
ling—-'* Ah, Lqrd help thee, Rory, more sail than ballast!” 

'v 
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"W e have already conceded that a gooil novel is a useful sort of 
thing; but the quarrel which we have with these books is, that they 
are jiublisliod far more frequoutly tlian is necessary, and eluckhtle a 
hundred-fold more variations in ilie passion of Love, of which they 
])r'ncipally treat, than those by whicli it suifers itself to be niodi/icd: 
consequently they are repeated imitations of each otlier, even the best 
of them. Fashion has patronised many that are full of paradox without 
noveFty, .and singularity witliout genius ; wherein the cliaractcra are 
distorted, till the vraisemblance'* is lost: but thougli an universal 
arbitress, Fashion is frequently erroneous in her <lecisions, and by her 
whimsicalities and variation a great imposer upon taste. Calms, hur» 
ricanes, hiitlles, aad broad farce, Inuldled together to accompany tlie 
(lesiiny of a naniby-jjamby hero “ all over ugly with affectation,*' may 
Ni^heal the judgment by warming tijc imagination, but are insuflicient 
iV save a long-winded yarn from feebleness. To produce interest, tlie 
story of a novel should he formed, not of arbitrary accidents, but, like 
■‘the Tableaux VtoanU of Theodore Hook, of a connected variety of 
nnlional incidents, in whicli mixed motives, alternating success and 
n vcrscs, hope and fear, difficulties to struggle with, and sacrifices 
t() make, fe^hould be touched with truth and elevated sentiment; the 
pcisonagcs sliould talk, think, and act, as naturally becomes their 
icspectivi* ages, stations, and characters ; and the narrative should be as 
little interrupted as possible by digressions apd episodes of every kind ; 
1 ) 1.1 in a plan of lliis description, as in a piece of painting, if harmony 
ut (Iciuign and relative correspondence of parts be wanting, the most 
])‘ifett deiinealion and brilliant colouring of a fevv prominent figures 
Will not con^-litute a capital jdeture. 

And heie we nuibl notice, what we think a bit ” of a mistake 
air.ong our Naval Novelists: a percej)tion of technical errors in 
S.iiollett lias iiispircil them with too much confidence, and a hoj)e of 
(AtcliiMg iiiin hy greater attention to nautical slang. No such thing. 

e meiits of that nervous writer are of a difleieiit order. IJe did, it 
im st he at kiiowledged, like our early dramatists, broach a vein of 
(oarsc and indelicate humourf and rewarded profligate dissipation ; but 
he was possessetl of great penetration, versatile powers, and an exten- 
Mw* knowledge of men and manners, so that liis characters are not in- 
(lividualp, so niucii as specimens of the human race, and delineations of 
the workings of the human soul. In this, however, he has neither the 
genuine nature of Fielding, the pathos of Richardson, nor tlie absolute 
leahtv of Do Foe ; and from bis works being adapted less to move the 
jiiissious than pio\okc applause by exciting a laugh, tlieir spirit may 
cvapuiate by tnue. But they must be, for the j)reser.t, conleinjilalcd with 
more respect than our contemporaiies have lately been inclined to show. 

We have said^ our bay, and hope it may jjicase ail pailics concerned. 
But as novel-writing and reading is .a matter in which cause and conse- 
(|MMu*e nuuch liaud-in-liuml, wc are persuaded that literary fungi will 
sj)rcad through our cockpits and gun-rooms, like a rot amojng sheep, 
i‘->|jcc ally as xUeve are now'whole battalions of officers who are con¬ 
versant /wall c\ery jtroccss of book-makmg, from the rag-gatherer to 
tlie reviewer. We unp’ore, liowcver, that in future they will suit their 
own c.dihro and our couveiiieucc better, by spinning their lucubrations in 
single volumes, aud thus, like Priors lirama, grow ** fine by degrees 
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and delicately less;” for the wadinpf tlirou^li 1000 or 1200 mortal 
pages, every time they are delivered, is a sorry prospect, sufficient to 
tn^e us exclaim, after Hotspur—“Oh! it is as tedious as a tired 
horse!” Grant this, ye Pen-flourishers, and in retui*u we will save, 
your time, l)y presenting you a ready-made plot, iu the following 
doggrel:— 

RECEIPT FOR CONCOCimO A NAVAL NOVEL. 

Take<i subject that's naval—select it at will— 

By pretension disguise lack of nautical skill. 

To muzzle old prudes let the moral be good, 

And throw in the tempting that virtue uitlistood. 

Let your Female endure hardships never surpass'd, 

To he with a husband rewarded at last; 

The flame that impels her—to suit Novel fashion— 

'Stead of Reason, muat be an impetuous pas^ion, 

And mind—while her sighs to the winds are repeated— 

That her parents are cruel, and doom'd to he cheated. 

Let your Hero be handsome, courageous, and young ; 

Make wit, love, and sentiment flow from his tongue ; 

Instruct him from nothing in nature to flinch, 

You can always relieve him wlien janim'd in a clincdi; 

And though at the first he <*an t pay for lus breeclies, 

Gi\e him rank, iu the end, and abundance of riches : 

Thus let him he hapjiy—his foes all interr'd— 

But conceal the kmourmnit till volume the third. 

Take this for your outline, thou till iu hetweeu, 

"With tempest, or duel, or hearl-rendiug scene. 

Chains, castles, racks, dungeons, gi\e hirtli to delight. 

Also suicide, poison, a chase, or sca-fight; 

"While to fan and niamtain the nice readers regard, 

Most incidents common to real life discard, 

Nor heed of old Horace the blundering <lielion, 

To borrow Truth's colours mi faiour of fiction. 

To these add the boinTrfi^boitrftro which (*hanii beyond measure, 
Such as those in a hook call'd “The AVoiiian of Pleasnic." 

Tell of Damsels voluptuous, the ^icauty and do\e-graee, 

With the parlance and arts of each frolicMUiie Lot elate ; 

And when at a loss, you may sprinkle the page 
With rascals, or spectres,—cleath, daggers, and rage. 

The slang of the galley take pains to be apt in, 

Cry up the bland reefers,—run down llie luirsh captain ; 

Stamp the young ones with wisdom, though just from their schools, 
And brand all old ollicers lubbers and fools; 

In detracting from merit be not o\cr-nice, 

Sound the truniiiet for slander, extoiiuale vi(*e, 

Nor spare those (|ueer codgers who inert' Kimlish talk. 

Wear common-cut coats, and cat peas with a f irk— 

Make all your “ true facts *’ on credulity trench, 

And he sure to commit many phrases in French. 

These ingredients mix w’cll, 'twill a Novel produce, 

As good as the best lb at arc daily in u^e. 

But should yon—unlike the young dabblers in letters— 

Steer clear of the vic^ of as&aibng }our bettera, 

Because ’tis asserted that filauhrring rlbrs 
^SIEfjo Bpit at tnortlj}) but birtp tbrniBrlbrB. 

Such quidnuncs as those whh on calumny cram, 

Will rise ill a body your efforts to damn. 


V 
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A CORRECTION OF SOME POINTS IN THE CRISIS OF WATERLOO.* 

BV UEUT.-COI.ONEL aAWr.EIl, 

I HOPE it will be remembered that my account of the Crisis and 
Close of the Action at Waterloo*’ * was not given to the public ** as 
free From errors or omissions,” but “ as a nearer approximation to truth 
thah any concerning those periods that had before appeared in print, 
so offering a more tangible object for critical correction, with a view to 
final accuracy/’ In military history in general the rough sifting of 
public controversy is absolutely necessary to separate truth from error; 
and it would perhaps be well if the first edition of every complicated 
1 military narrative were sent forth for the avowed purpose of being thus 
pairified. How far the plan lias succeeded in respect to the great object 
ot my narrative, “ The Crisis/* it is not my present purpose to endeavour 
•to <letcrniine. The succeeding observations refer entirely to the period 
of “ llio close,” that of the final attack of the British upon the French 
position ; and, as regards this period, I have the strongest reasons for 
believing, that, in every -leading feature, absolute accuracy has been 
very nearly if not quite attained. It should at the same time be ac* 
knovvledged that, althougli the controversy has led to this accuracy, it 
has not been altogether the basis of it; a^, in additi(^ to the ii;ifor- 
niation which, tlirough private and public channels, has proceeded from 
the discussion, [ am very greatly indebted to a view of the ground as 
laid down in Lieut, Siborn’s exquisite model, and to the testimonies of 
eyc-wiinesses, which he has allowed me to consult. 

It certainly was the case, as described in my narrative, that, imme¬ 
diately after tlie repulse of the Imperial (luard from the British posi¬ 
tion, Adan/s brigade attacked and drove off three squares of the Old 
Guard, which were posted on “ tlie first rise of the French position.*’ It 
also certainly was the case tliat, at that time, no other portion of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army was nearly so mucli in advance as Adam's 
brigade—no, not by scvciaf'hundred yards, so that this contest took 
])la(c midway between the two Armies. In the description, however, 
of this attack, and the immediately subsequent period, 1 committed two 
considerable errors. These have been at the root of all the difference 
between Sir Hussey Vivian and myself; and I have sure grounds for 
stating tliat, by tlie correction of tliem, our respective narratives of facts 
are brouglit into almost perfect reconciliation. 

These errors were— 

First, That in describing “the first rise” of the French position on 
Avhicli the squares of the Old Guard were posted, I said it W"ds “ ?iot 
far in their front ,uf La Bello Allianceand in the plan attached to the nar¬ 
rative, I ha\c made this “ not to be abou( 350 yards. Whereas, the 
“ not far” is too narrow a term, and the plan .ao incorrect, for an inspec¬ 
tion of Lieutenant Siborn's model has convin- a me, that “ the first rise” in 
question is 130 yards nearer to the British position ; that is, 4b0/instead of 
3 j 0 yards in the French front of La Belle Alliance. 

And, second, Thai 1 made the 71st, and part of the ‘)5tli, after the attack on 
the squares, to continue along the n^/it side of the Genappe chaussee, when 
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the 52d crossed to the left side. Whereas, I am now persuaded, on very 
solid evidence, that ihe 7!bt and O.Uli, as well as the 52d, crossed to the left 
side before reachuifr La Belle Alliance. 7%?/^ having ihe whole of the 
right side open to the f^ubs€Que7lt adoance of Fivians brigade^ audio its 
charges upon the ew^iny in me line of La Belle Alliance, 

As \o\vr as the 71st was supjKJsed to continue close along the right 
side of the cliiiusse'e, it followed of necessity as a matter of inference, 
that the battalion must have been that which came up \siih tlie square 
charged by Mujur Howard, near to the chaussee, beyond La Belle 
Alliance; but the coirection of the error in the rout of the Tlst makes 
this collision ilnpo^sibIe• Some obscurity still remains as to the jn'c* 
else di'signation of the battalion that overtook tlie square. It is simply 
probable that it was one of Colonel Halket’s Hanoverian regiments, an 
in's brigade followed at some distance in support of the advance of 
Adam’s biigude. Colonel IJalket himself was with the 71st dnriiig the 
attack on the squares of tiie Okl Guard, and at tliat time, witli his ovlu 
hand, look a French General (I think Camhrone) a prisoner. 

AVlien the advanced corps ot the British attack upon the Ficnch posi¬ 
tion had reached to about the distance of La Belle Alliance, or Trnno- 
liou, they must have nearly formed a continuous line. On the extreme 
left, Adam’s brigade with its right on tlie Genappe chaussJe, and its 
left within one or two hundred yards of the Prussians. In the ccntic, 
Vivian’s brigade with its left near the chaussee; and on tin; extreme 
riglft, Vandeleur’s justcom'ing up, with its left near the right ofVi\i.in’s, 
and its right moving towards the left of the Bois de Callois, which sur* 
rounds the observatory. 

The first rise*’ of the French position, before referred to, is a very 
distinguisliahle point. It is on the western side of tlie Genappe chiiusst.k\ 
about 530 yards from the south end of the buildings of La lJa\c >aintc, 
and 480 yards from the north end of La Belle Alliance. It is a spot of 
deep historical interest, from these circumstance^, that from it Buuu.ijiaile 
watched the jirogress of the Inst attack; that towaids it the Inipnial 
GuAird pushed when it broke into confusion; that from it proceeded the 
fire by which, during the attack on the squares, Lord Anglesev w.is 
wottn^l; and, if it be really true that Napoleon remained uniil the 
squares of the Guard turned, it is further retnarkahle as the giomul on 
wliich the two great champions of the destinies of Kuioj)^ stood ni the 
nearest approach to each other. The Duke of Wellington was with 
Adam's brigade during the attack on the sqviares. 

I offer no other apology Tor havings fallen into some ernns (h.m 
that, in bo doing, I share the lot of eveiy wiitor who has a!iem]>UMl 
a dcla'iled account of any considerable portion of the Battle of Waterloo, 
and probably of any other great military operation. 1 had no expecta¬ 
tion that my narrative would be precisely accurate, and shall still feci 
great satisfaction in endeavouring to make it so, by “the coriectionof 
any errors or deficiencies that may he fairly proved against it/'* 

GeoaoE Gawler, Lieutenant-Colonel, nnattaclicd. 


• F. 8. Journal, July, 1833, Note, p. 308. 
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Every one who has witnessed a campaign, or stood upon a ship's 
deck amid a storm, knows that men under the influence of violent ex¬ 
citement will accomplish feats, from the bare contemplation of which 
in more quiet moments they would turn away. How often have we 
seen the fragile youth toil on during the hurried niarcli, keeping pace 
with tlie most robust of bis comrades, or, it may be, leaving them behind! 
How often have we beheld with admiration the delicate boy, the child 
of liis mother’s most doating aflcctions, and the pampered of his father's 
love, ]):\tient under cold and hunger, and weariness and watching—tlie 
feeble frame borne aloft by the gallant spirit—the body forgetting its 
weakness, because the mind was noble and brave! And liow often, 
when the season of re]>ose came back—when the battle bad been fought, 
afid the victory won or lost—how often have we seen llic same high- 
minded youth wither and fade, like a flower in early autumn ! If all this 
be the mere efl’ecl of vvliat philosophers call organization; if it be not 
rather, as the Scriptures have it, “ the spirit of man that subtaincth his 
infirmitieB,” then bhall we greatly thank these same philosophers if they 
will have the goodness to explain to us what the phrase organization 
means. For, as far as my own experience goes, I never could discover 
that the blood-vessels changed their order, or tlie muscles their ar¬ 
rangement, according as we chanced to be busy or idle; tliough I have 
always found that liardsbips, and even pain itself, were taken into account 
only after tlie mind bad relaxed from its tension, and leisure was given for 
thinking of such tilings, and of the effects which they ought to produce. 

If ever there existed a living proof of the correctness of any theory, 

I was this night a breathing examplar of my own. When I dropped 
from tlie window, of tlie inn, I was conscious tliat I had severely hurt 
myself. My le ft ancle bent awkwardly under the weight of my body, 
and a sharp shooting ]>ain ran'through the whole frame ; yet I thought 
of the circumstance only for an instant, and had forgotten it Jong 
ere Menzies reached llic ground. No conversation, therefore, passed 
between us as we hurried across the green, making, at the top of our 
s]>ecd, for the skirts of the forest; nor for some time’after we had 
dived within the thick wood was a word spoken. But in proportion as 
danger seemed to diminish, and we jienetrated farther into its recesses, 
tlic mind lost it'^ siontrol over the budv, and I was sensible of my real 
condition. “ Fo. God's sake, stop one moment!" said I; “ 1 fear that 
1 have broken my leg: at all events, I cannot move another step with¬ 
out resting.’' “ I hope not," answered Menzies, still continuing to 
advance ; “ besides how could you run thus far on a broken limb ? " 

“ That r cannot fell,'’ cried J, now almost fainting with agony; “ but 
it is quite certain that to go farther passes my ability." As 1 ,said this, 

I threw myseU' on t\ic ground ; and cv^ry other consideration became 
immediately forgotten in a sense of excruciating bodily torture. 

Nothing couldexcced the kindness of Alonzies at tliis trying moment, 
lie kne'w tliat all was at hazard^ for we were as yet but a little way 
from Lexington ; and it could not be doubted that pursuit would begin 
with the first discovery of our flight. Yet he instantly stojiped, sat , 
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down beside me, laid my head on his lap, and strove, by every expres¬ 
sion of friendship and pity, to comfort me in my distress : for excessive 
as the pain was, it did not long hinder me from perceiving that my 
first misfortune was likely to prove the least serious. “ What an un¬ 
lucky wretch am I!" was my exclamation. “ Just as the chance for 
which wc have so long pined is thrown in my way, here 1 am, incapable 
of taking advantage of it. My God ! what a hard fate! I would -rather 
die where I am, than go back to drag out another year as a prisoner 
among these cursed Yankees; and you, too, Menzies—but you must 
not think of me. It would do me no good were you also retaken ; so 
go, my dear fellow ; go, and leave me to my fate: it is better that one 
should escape than both be taken ; and I perceive that for me to move 
even a rod farther is quite out of the question.'’ I said this, in conse¬ 
quence of the examination which I had taken with my hand of the 
wounded limb. The ancle was swelled to twice its natural thickness ; and 
there was a throbbing at the heart which brought over me every moment 
a sensation of nausea and giddiness that was altogether overwhelming. 

1 soon found, however, that in proposing to my friend lo abandon 
me, I was making a suggestion which he was not the sort of jierson to 
obey ; he positively refused to budge a step. “ What ! go and leave 
you to perish in this wilderness.^” cried he, “ la heaven’s name ! 
■what do you take me to be ? For as to the Yankees discovering us in 
this thicket, my firm persuasion is that the thing is impossible. So 
cheer up, my boy ! Wlio knows whether, after all, tliis misfortune of 
yours may not prove a gain, barring always the pain of the moment: 
for it is my belief that Jonathan will never tliink of looking sharp about 
him till he is at a distance from Lexington; and I doubt whether we be 
as yet fairly out of eye-shot from it.” Tlicre was some justice in this 
conclusion ; at least I was willing to accept it as probable ; so I con¬ 
sented to put our aflairs into Menzies’ hands, as indeed, for the most 
obvious reasons, I was bound to do, being myself w\^olly incapable of 
exertion. 

The first thing which my friend did Wi^s to pull off his neckcloth, and 
to bind up with it, as tightly as lie could, the injured ancle; his next, 
to put to my lips a flask of brandy, of which I drank a little, and was 
revived. Meanwhile the wind, which had sighed and wailed for some 
time, began to gather strength ; and large drops of rain fell, with a 
plashing sound, among the foliage. Far off, too, we could hear the 
grovvJitig of thunder, and one or two flashes of lightning cast a momen¬ 
tary glare through the deep forest. It was by the light of one of these 
that wo were made aware of the extreme insecurity of our position. We 
were lying in a sort of open glade, in which the forest-trees stood far 
apart from one anotiier; and ihroughout which neither bush nor brake 
could be seen; and the thought rose jtainfully into dur minds that in 
point of fact we had no shelter. Could you not crawl a very little iiir- 
ther?” said Menzies. “ Desert you I never will; and therefore what¬ 
ever fate'you sufler I will share it. But if the rascals do chance to 
come in this direction, it is certain that they must discover us.” J at¬ 
tempted to rise, but the eflbrt proved useless. I fell to the ground 
again, and lost my recollection. 

The misery of that night was extreme. The storm did not indeed 
increase on us; for it seemed to move in an opposite direction ; and 
*'the rain became just sufiiciently heavy lo moisten our garments: neither 
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could eye nor ear detect, amid the thick darkness, the approach of an 
enemy. But between the agony of my sprain, and the conviction on my 
mind that our sole chance of escape lay in the failure of the pursuers to 
take up our track, I thought at the moment, and I think still, that the cup 
of my wretchedness was full. Menzies, on the contrary, either did not 
share my alarm, or he concealed his feelings; for he never spoke, ex¬ 
cept in a cheering tone, and rallied me a soften as I began to murmur. 

Morning at length began to break; and distressing*as my situation 
was, I could not avoid being struck with the phenomena which ushered 
in the day. The rain having ceased, no sooner was the eastern sky faintly 
illmninated, than the air above us seemed to be alive. Thousands of 
wings were rustling over head, and thousands of birds poured out their 
notes, altogether different from those to which, in my own country, I 
had been accustomed. There was indeed very little harmony in this 
early concert; amid which the parrot chattered, the grakle screamed, 
and tlic manakin whooped ; yet was the efl'ect singularly striking, 
so^ much so as to draw us for an instant into forgetfulness of tlie 
})erils by which wc were surrounded. But in proportion as tlie sky 
became more and more bright, and the tall trees, putting off tiicir gro- 
tesejue sljapes, appeared in their proper colouring, every other sense was 
svvalloued up in iliat of intense anxiety. It may be conceived how we 
gazed around, in the liope of discovering some more secure ])lace of 
retreat, while each object in the distance was converted into the form of 
ail America-' mililia-man ; and when at last the former seemed lo meet 
our gaze, wliile of tiie latter no trace could be made out, our joy became 
acute in proportion to the utter despondency under wiiich we had 
hitherto laboured. 

About three hundred yards from the spot where we lay, the increasing 
(lay-light showed us a gentle undulation in the soil, which was thickly 
overgrown at tiie summit by brush, Menzies instantly suggested that 
we sliould at all e^vents move thither; and finding me still quite incapable 
of walking, proposed to carry me. hJe was a robust, well-made little 
man, so J did not aflcct any sqaeamiblmess on the occasion ; but getting 
on his back, endured, even in that attitude*, so much })ain, that it was 
with difficulty 1 retained my senses. On we went, however, he trudging 
stoutly over the long rank grass, and 1 clinging to his neck, with des¬ 
perate gras}>, till, having gained the ridge of the slope, heHhere laid me 
down, wiiile he himself went forward to reconnoitre. He was not long 
absent ; and when he did come back, there was an expression of hearty 
satisfaction in his countenance. “ Couldn’t be more fortunate,” cried 
he : “ under that mound there is a stream ; its banks arc low here, but 
a little farther up they seem to be rugged and steep ; and above all, 
I perceive, in the distance, symptoms of a farm-house, and I already 
begin to feel that*we can’t live without eating. So mount once more; 
and-wlien we fix upon our lair, wc shall next take into consideration 
how the creature is to be supported till your ancle recover its^ vigour.” 
I did mount, and we resumed our progress. 

The slope of the ascent was not very steep; and the thicket, though 
dense, was pervious; so that, at the cost oT a few scratches, and one or 
two smart flips from twigs forced put of their legitimate position for a 
moment, and suddenly recoiling, we forced our way through. Beneath 
us ran a dear stream of water over a channel of rough stones, the 
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opposite bank of which vvas, like the soil behind ua, covered with tall 
rank grass. A good way in front, signs of a clearing presented them¬ 
selves. There were spots of land, here and there, delivered from the 
incumbrances of forest, though the stumps of trees were still standing. 
A log-house, also, with one or two ruder edifices, caught the eye, and 
a sort of inclosure, probably a sheep-pen, or cattle-fold, stood near 
them. As yet, however, we were much more anxious to avoid than to 
discover the haunts of man ; and good fortune so ordered it that a place 
of concealment was not faroff. Casting my eyes to the left, I perceived 
that the banks of the rivulet became, as Menzies bad described them, 
precipitous and rocky; and I readily acceded to bis proposal of seeking 
there the sort of hospice of which we were in need. 

Down, therefore, we went, till we reached the stream, into which 
Menzies plunged ; and I took it for granted that he was about to cross, 
because there seemed to bo a more open path on the otiicr side, but 1 
was mistaken. He paced upwards in the water, and began to battle 
stoutly in mid-channel, against the combined inconveniences of an ap¬ 
posing stream, and a broken and rugged bottom. “ Why don’t you 
land?’* said 1 . the pain of my hurt being considerably increased by bis 
staggering and uneasy motion. “ You will never get along so; and 
you see that the other shore is smooth and unbroken; why don*t you 
make for it? *' 

“ Because I liave not tracked the red-deer in the snow so often, with¬ 
out being aware that the only way in which the beast ever throws ofi' 
hifi pursuers is by taking to the water. It is very unlikely, I admit, 
that the Yankees will take up our foot-marks at all; but if they should, 
wc have here an additional means of giving them the slip. So hold on, 
as well as you can, and sit steady.** I did not answer, and we straggled 
forward as heretofore. 

As we advanced up tlie stream, and tlie banks beranic on either side 
more precipitous, the dej)th of water considerably increased. Menzies 
was in consequence covered to his fork, and my feet and ancles 
dragged of course in the stream, which,*on rounding an angle, showed 
itself in the shape of a deep dark pool, closed in by rocks of red sand¬ 
stone, and shadowed over by hanging brushwood. Along each edge 
there was, however, a narrow path, formed, as it seemed, out of the soft 
rock by the wear of tlie water when flooded 5 an<l towards one of these 
my bearer made liis way, setting me down, as soon as be liad reached 
it, on a stone. It was impassible, indeed, to carry me farther: for in 
the first ]))ace the ledge of rock was narrow ; in the next place it 
]>assed abruptly into a gulf which seemed unfathomable; and, lastly, 
the arch of the cliIf overhead would have effectually hindered a loaded 
man from making his way beneath it. Another council of war vvas 
accordingly held, and I promised, in case a desirable retreat lay beyond, 
that at all hazards 1 would make an attempt to walk. This done, Men¬ 
zies quitted me. He balanced himself nicely, doubled round a ))roject- 
ing rock, and for five minutes, or something more, was out of sight. 
But 1 saw from the expression of his countenance as soon as he rc-ap- 
peared, that his search had hot been fruitless, and his tongue was not 
slow in confirming what his eyes had spoken. 

If we had searched all Connecticut,” exclaimed he, “ we could not 
liavc found a more admirable retreat. So exert yourself, my dear 
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fellow, only for a few moments. There—there, now—that is right; 
liold on by the rock—and, then ” But before this sentence was 

complete, my experiment had ended as might have been foretold ; 
my sprained ancle sunk under me, and I fell with a splash into the 
water. 

Menzies, as I afterwards learned, was terribly frightened. Unable 
to swim himself, he gave me up as lost; but neither he nor I knew till 
that moment how much more practicable it is for an animal which is 
dead lame to move in water than on land. I struck (Ait without hesi¬ 
tation, and retaining my self-command, made, not for the nearest shore, 
but for the promontory behind which our promised place of shelter lay. 
It would be impossible to conceive any spot of earth better adapted to 
purposes of concealment: a cave, running under the rock, just above 
water-mark, from the arch of which hung down a tree so as entirely to 
screen its entrance against such as looked downwards, lay before me. 
I made for it; and being joined there by my companion, felt at once, 
that as far as shelter from the observation of pursuers could insure 
safety, we were perfectly safe. Menzies, however, was not even now 
satisfied. He hurried down the stream again ; took up the trail at a 
point exactly opposite to that by which we had entered, trod down the 
long grass for a short way, bore round in a semicircle; and finally, 
liaving re-entered the water considerably below the spot of original 
incidence, waded up the channel till he gained the cave. “ Now, the 
deuce is in it,** said he triumphantly, “ if 1 haven't given them soraetliing 
to do and to talk about. Were there but a lump of bread and cheese in 
our havresacks, we might wait here snugly enough till the storm blew 
over. But it lliis goes on much longer, it must come to a toss whether 
I am to eat you, or you to eat me." 

We had occupied the cave about half an hour, when Menzies, who 
from time to time looked out through the overhanging branches, sud¬ 
denly drew back as if in great alarm. He laid bis finger on his lip at 
the same time i\\ token of silence, and motioned with bis hand when I 
attempted to crawl towards him. Both, therefore, remained perfectly 
btill; and as the water in the "deep pool made no noise, and the leaves 
scarcely rustled in the calm that prevailed, we were soon able to distin¬ 
guish noises, which caused our liearts to beat uneasily. There was a 
sound as of people pushing through the underwood. By and by voices 
were heard, and the figures of two men became perceptible on the top 
of the bank, exactly opposite to the place where vve lay. We held our 
breaths and listened—for the men were in earnest conversation—and 
the ravine being narrow, it was easy to catch a portion of what they 
said. Nor was our uneasiness diminished when we had ascertained that 
w'c were ourselves the subject of discussion. Isn't it tarnation odd," 
said the one ; “ I guess as how them chaps can’t be far off, at no rate, 
for the lair was'warm, and if there’s more nor one trail yonder, I’m 
d-^d to all eternity. Look sharp there, Tom—I calculate it won't do 
to grojie in the dark this bout," 

The men passed down from us as these words were uttered, and the 
next moment we heard a shout and a*rush as if they had discovered 
something, and were hurrying in pursuit. *A chill came over me, which, 
Iiowever, subsided as the noise ^ecame fainter every instant, and then 
died away. It was certain that our cave had cither not attracted their 
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attention, or that they believed it to be empty. Nor were we further 
disturbed. Nobody came back to the edge of the pool, and we felt that 
we were safe. But in proportion as the dread of immediate discovery 
wore out, other wants became more pressing. Not from pain only, but 
from hunger now I began to suffer; and as for Menzies, ho vowed, ihut 
rather than stay to die by starvation, he would go and deliver himself 
up to the enemy. Nevertheless, wc judged it prudent to keep quiet tlie 
whole of that day and night; at the close of which our case was become 
so desperate, that further endurance seemed impossible. 

The sun had risen some time without the occurrence of any alarming 
incident, when Menzies, who had sat gloomy and silent in the corner 
of the cave, announced his determination of going forth in quest of pro* 
visions. I made no opposition to the design, and he accordingly quitted 
me, promising to use all possible precautions in the conduct of the 
enterprise, though resolute to procure food at every hazard. During 
the three hours that intervened between his departure and return, my 
situation was not, as may be imagined, very enviable. Utterly liojMdebs, 
chilled with having spent so much time in wet clothes, and sulfering 
still a good deal from my ancle, my thoughts naturally took a very 
gloomy turn, and 1 conjured up a thousand friglitful images, of which 
not the least obstinate in the hold which it took of niy imagination was 
that of my poor friend seized, and put to death on the 3])ot. At last, 
however, the sound of one advancing along the narrow ]>ath caught my 
ear. It was Menzies himself, who bore in his hand a jug ul milk, a 
cheese, a couple of loaves of rye-bread, and some heads of Indian corn. 
H is tale was a 8im})lc one. Advancing stealihily towards tlu* clearing, 
he had secreted himself among the branches of a tree, whicli ga\c him 
a complete command of the motions of the inmates, and observing that 
all, except a single female, went abroad as if to labour, lie bad given up 
his undivided attention to lier proceedings: lie saw her milk some cows 
within the fold, carrying the pails to a Jog-hut hard by, and afterwards 
withdraw within the dwelling, from which blie by and by issued forth 
again, bearing a tub and a quantity of foul linen. Having watched till 
she became fairly engaged in washing, be slid from his place of am¬ 
bush and slunk round to the milk-house. It contained, besides milk, a 
store of bread, cheese, and other viands—but fearful of exciting sus- 
pkion, he took only the articles now produced, with which he succeeded 
in returning unnoticed to the cave. 1 need scarcely add, that we 
enjoyed a hearty meal, and that our sleep that evening was sounder and 
more refreshing than it liad been since we quitted Boston. 

In this manner several days were spent, Menzies going forth every 
morning soon after dawn to forage, and 1 waiting patiently tiie ])ro- 
grees of a curt', which was doubtless not the less ra)>id in consequence 
of my spare diet. We wore even beginning, in some degree, to relish 
tlie excitement of our position ; for the weather was remarkably beau¬ 
tiful, and my hurt mended hourly—when, on a certain occabion, Iny 
friend did not return as was his custom. At first, 1 flattered mysell that my 
impatience was deceiving meI then tliought over every conceivahh; 
cause of delay, including all^possible changes in the domestic .arrange- 
meiUii of the family ; but when noon came and went, without bringing 
Menzies back, fear gained the mastery over hope, and 1 became con¬ 
vinced that he had been taken. Every body knows what the eflect of 
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a harrowing idea is, both upon the mind and the body, I determined to 
-^o in search of him; I rose from niy sitting posture for tlie first lime 
^since our arrival in the cave, and was scarcely surprised to find that [ 
xould walk, though uneasily. Groping along the narrow path, I soon 
gained the open channel of the stream where a thick screen of under¬ 
wood concealed it; and not caring to take the circuitous route which 
Menzies had been in the habit of following, I pushed through. In my 
immediate front was the settlement; but after a careful examination 1 
could not discover between me and the horizon any traces of a human 
being; I therefore screwed my courage to the sticking-place, and ad¬ 
vanced towards the building. 

My clasp-knife was of course unsheathed, and thrust up the sleeve of 
my right arm, and my eyes were very active in searching the face of the 
country, but no interruption befell, till I attained the farm-house, I had 
taken care not to approach in front, but leaving it on the right, gained 
the gable end, in which there was no window, nor any other aperture 
than such chinks as are apt to creep into the wall of an edifice made 
aitirely of wood, and constructed with little skill. To one of these I 
applied my eye, and the very first object that encountered it was the 
form of Menzies, not bound hand and foot, as I expected to find him, 
but seated between a man and woman at a little round table, and 
carousing out of a tin-pot, apparently in the liighest glee imaginable. 
Well, thought I, this is strange enough ; ^but at all events, he must 
have found friends in this place, so I may as well enter and cast in my 
lot with his. 

r walked round to tlie door with a 'dauntless step, and finding it ajar, 
pushed it open. In an instant there was a complete change of scene. Mcn- 
zies and his hosts started to their feet; the strange man made a grasp at 
a long duck-gun which rested against the rude chimney-piece, while the 
woman set up a scream that penetrated my brain like a rifle-ball, while 
Menzies, without the slightest ceremony, hit his pot-companion a douse 
in the chajm which sent him rolling all his length on tlie floor. I saw 
at once that this was no tin^p to preserve a neutrality, so I also sprung 
forward, and throwing my arms round the woman’s waist, forced her to 
resume her seat. “ Thai’s right,” cried Menzies ; “tie the she-dcvil to 
the stump of that bed, and thrust the coverlet into her nioutli, wliilc I 
take the liberty of rendering my friend here harmless, by i)assing liis 
own cravat round his arms.'* As he spoke, he sprang’upon tlie pros¬ 
trate carcase of the American; and in five minutes, both lady and gen¬ 
tleman were in a position which rendered them perfectly harmless, at 
least for the moment. 

“ In heaven’s name,” cried I, “ what does all this mean ?” 

“ 0, never mind, my dear fellow—never mind for the present; only 
be so good as fill your havresack with some of their vivres ; and as wc 
pursue our journey you sliall he enlightened. And now, worthy dame, 
and master,” continued he, turning to the prostrate couple, “ lie there, 
and make yourselves happy till your hojieful son returns. In tlie mean¬ 
while, I wish you all manner of comfortable thoughts, such as cannot 
but light up the minds of a couple so honest and hos])itable.” 

Having filled our bags, wo sallied forfli. when tbe first question that 
Menzies put to me was, whettiev 1 thought myself strong enough to 
continue our journey. 1 answered in the affirmative, and wc struck oil, 
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linger the guidance of our pocket-compasses, in the direction of Pro¬ 
vidence Eiver. We persuaded ourselves that if we could once reach 
the coast at a sufhcient distance from Boston, to forestall the rumour of ^ 
our escape, some sort of vessel might be found in which we could tak^ 
a passage to New York; and though it was still a painful exertion to 
walk, I was a great deal loo impatient of further restraint to sink under 
it. On we went, therefore, Menzies informing me by the way of 
the circumstances which placed him in the strange predicament in 
which I had distovered him. They were these: he had been surprised 
in the milk-house by the woman. Not knowing how to act, he had 
thrown himself on her compassion, and she, pretending to pity his 
case, had invited him to her house, where she left him for a few mo¬ 
ments : but she returned soon afterwards with her husband and a strip¬ 
ling, both of whom eyed him suspiciously, though they did not venture 
to commence hostilities. The result was, that, sending the lad off to 
Boston, the worthy couple had watched him so closely, tliat he found 
it impossible to return to the cave, and was, therefore, content to partake 
of their insidious hospitality, in the hope of being able, during the pro*- 
gress of the entertainment, to effect his escape. In this case he would 
have hovered about the spot till night-fall, then find his way back to me 
— or, if that should be prevented, had made up his mind rather to give 
himself up, than leave me to perish alone. But my unlooked-for arrival 
at the scene of action had given a totally new aspect to the face of affairs ; 
and it now only remained for us to improve our good fortune by push¬ 
ing forward as rapidly as possible. 

The sun was getting far into the west when we found ourselves in 
the vicinity of a large village, through which ran a public road. As we 
were not pressed for the means of subsistence we determined to avoid it, 
and made a wide detour to the right, so as to place a skirt of forest 
between us and the fields by which the village was surrounded ; and, 
having discovered a clear stream of water, sat down by its bank, and 
ate—especially I, who had fasted since the preceding day—a hearty 
meal. Tliis clone, we attempted to renew our journey ; but my ancle 
again entirely failed me, and 1 was unable to budge. While we were 
deploring this circumstance, and hesitating what course to adopt, two 
men, armed with rides, suddenly confronted us, on their way, as it 
appeared, from the forest to the village. They stopped, and immedi¬ 
ately began to put questions, which we answered by representing our¬ 
selves as seafaring men, who, finding it impossible to get employment 
in the north, were going southward in quest of a ship. 

“ And why don’t you seek it in the field ?” said one. 

“ Because I, at least,’* was my answer, “ am in no condition to serve. 
You see that my lameness is such as to hinder me from proceeding even 
to that village for the night. What sort of a recruit should I make ?*’ 

“ Tm blessed, if they arn’t the very chaps, Joel” said the other 
stranger, who had hitherto eyed us in silence. “ Just read this here 
paper:—‘ One considerably taller than the other ; dressed in frieze 
jackets and Irowsers ; supposed to pass themselves ofl’as seafaring men/ 
I say, my masters, did you ever wear King George’s livery ? ** 

“ What should make you think so ? *’ replied Menzies with great self- 
possession. I 

Just this here bit of paper you see,” was the answer; “ and case it 
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should be so. I'll trouble you to come back with me to Hollestoiijlliat is, 
■^unless you want a brace of balls through your body.” 

It was to no purpose that we protested against so unreasonable a 
[(lemand, or threatened to bring those who urged it to justice. ‘‘ They 
Knowed wliat justice was as well as we ; and they weren*t going to miss 
the reward, or to Jet two runaway prisoners escape for a Jittie bit of 
bluster.” 

Here then we were—resistance being useless—once^more in durance 
vile; for the brutes compelled me to rise made me lean upon Menziea’ 
arm, and marched us back tiiumphantly to the village, in one of the 
t)ublic-hou8e5 belonging to which we were lodged under a proper guard 
for the night. 

It will easily be imagined that our thoughts were not, under such 
circumstances, of tlie most cheering kind. Converse together wc could 
not, for a sentry kept post in our room, and a degree of vigilance was 
exerted throughout which convinced us that we had no resource except 
|)atience. Yet I was more than once tempted to believe that we were 
mot without friends neither, though of ilieir power to serve us effec¬ 
tually I could not entertain a hope. The landlord, a grey-headed man, 
spoke kindly to usi as he brought in our supper ; and his daughter, who 
attended to remove the fragments, looked as if she pitied our mishap. 
But neither the words of the one nor the glances of the other sufficed to 
reconcile us to our condition, or make us foiget that we were once more 
prisoners. Strange to say, however, we both slept soundly; and the 
morning was considerably advanced ere the guard awoke us. 

I^W'as still 80 lame that our captors did not suspect me of using any 
deceit when 1 declared myself incapable of travelling on foot. On the 
contrary, they appeared to acquiesce in my statement very readily, while 
they ordered tlie Jiost, in terms not the most conciliatory in the world, 
to get his car ready, and to prepare himself for conveying their 
prisoners to Boston. The man remonstrated; but finding remon¬ 
strance of no ^vail, withdrew to make preparations for his journey ; 
whicli, either from design or^ccident, occupied so much lime, that our 
friends of the rifle corps lost all patience. Their oaths and execrations 
I will not defile my paper by transcribing ; but the result was to satisfy 
both Menzies and myself that our host entertained loyal sentiments, 
and that we were mercifully dealt with, not for our own sakes, but as a 
means of annoying him. We were therefore strongly teffipted to relieve 
the poor fellow from his inconvenience by volunteering to travel on foot; 
and wc should have done so, had not a fresh trial convinced me that 
the thing was impracticable. 

The better portion of the day had passed before we were in a condi¬ 
tion to move ; for the landlord's horse was abroad and could not be 
found ; and when it was found, the Imrnesa required mending, and the 
car itself stood in need of repair. At last, however, our preparations 
were complete ; and Menzies mounting first, I was in the act of fol¬ 
lowing, when our host’s daughter, who waited to bid her .father fare¬ 
well, whispered in my car. I could only catcli a portion of tlie sentence, 
and that tended rather to excite than Jo allay curiosity. Something 
tlierc. was about being overheard, and then an expression to this effect— 

You will see that justice is defne to him.*’ 1 could not pause to ques¬ 
tion the girl, for our giuiids were shouting to move on; so I contented 
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myself with giving tlie girl a kind look, and mounted the car. Our 
march began immediately. 

We were escorted on this occasion by the two worthies that surprised 
us, and three stout yeomen besides, each armed with a rifle and a long 1 
hunting-knife. The landlord drove the car; and after we liad cleared the' 
village some time, mounted beside us, a proceeding to which the escort 
did not object. By and by, likewise, when those on foot began to 
straggle, he evinced a disposition to converse; but he had scarcely 
done so when one of the men stepped up to the car, and hitting him a 
violent blow on the shoulder with the butt of his musket, knocked him 
from his seat. “ Take that, you d—d infernal Tory whelp,” cried he, 

“ as a specimen of what you may expect when we get you safe in Bos¬ 
ton !” The old man uttered no cry, nor indulged either in complaint or 
threatening, but, turning to us, said in a low tone, This is what they 
call liberty.'* He rose in evident pain as he spoke, and dismounting, 
continued to trudge on close to the horse’s head. 

The sun had not set, but was shedding his rays obliquely over the 
surface of the earth, when our little procession entered upon a sort of open 
common, broken here and there into little eminences, and feathered 
with clumps of trees. Our escort had again begun to straggle, wlien a 
solitary Indian made his appearance, advancing from the right, and 
making, as it appeared, in the same direction with ourselves. 11 is dress 
was neither that of a warrior nor of a runner; for the red paint was 
melted on his face as if from severe exertion ; and though lie wore tlie 
scalping knife in his belt, balanced on the other side by a tomahawk, he 
carried no rifle, nor any other missile weapon. Walking briskly, it 
seemed his design to pass us, had not the yeomen closed together, and 
entered into conversation with him. He then slackened his pace; 
and as he spoke a sort of broken English, while tliey understood 
something of the Indian dialect, we were enabled to gather, as much 
from their questions as from his replies—that he was on his way to 
Boston. Our guards, like genuine Yankees, seemed full oi curiosity. Tlic 
stranger, a true-bred Mohawk, was cautiou" and wary ; all therefore that 
they drew from him was an intimation that he had left the neighbour¬ 
hood of Daubeny two days ago ; that there had been severe fighting, in 
which the English proved victorious; tliat many liouscs were burned, 
and considerable stores destroyed; and that the chief of the defeated 
party there had' instructed him to convey a written communication to 
the great warrior at Boston. Our companions in vain endeavoured to 
draw more out of him, or to keep him at their own pace. lie evaded 
further inquiries; and remarking that the runner could not delay, pushed 
on, without wasting a single glance at the car or those who sat upon it. 
The Indian moved vvitli great rapidity, and gaining an angle of the road, 
was soon lost to our view. For a few minutes afterwards he continued 
to furnisli matter of discussion to the escort, who spoke of him as of 
an animal everyway diffcient in nature from themselves, and expressed 
soiiiclliing like regret that they found no opportunity to kill him. But 
the brutes were not very talkative, except when curiosity swayed them, 
and lliey gradually relapsed into silence. 

Such was our condition,—the car moving first, the five militia men 
loitering close in the rear,—when just as we rounded the copse beyond 
which tlie Indian had disappeared, the sharp crack of a rifle was heard, 
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and the fellow who had beaten the old driver received a ball in his 
>eTTipIe. Without a cry or a groan he fell, and not a muscle quivered 
’^afterwards. Astonished, but as it seemed nothing dismayed, by the 
^fail of their companion, the remaining four brought their muskets to the 
^'«rail, and springing forward, placed the car between them and the point 
from which the fatal shot had come. But the movement, though judi¬ 
cious, was of little avail. There arose a wild whoop—a cry as hideous 
and terrible as ever rang in mortal ears,—and half a dozen savages, led 
on) as it appeared, by a young white man, rushed from the thicket. I 
must say that the behaviour of our guards was not only spirited but cool. 
They took deliberate aim, fired with great precision, and brouglit down 
two of the Indians while springing across the road. The rest, however, 
closed upon them, and there began a struggle of the fiercest and most 
desperate kind, in which each man fought and seemed aware that he 
was fighting for life or death. 

Tliuugh the assailants were still superior in numbers, and, as it 
seemed, noways inferior in activity, it may be doubted how the encoun¬ 
ter would have ended, had not the savages received unlooked for sup¬ 
port, ‘‘ Now is your time, gentlemen! ’’ cried the old driver, quitting 
his horse’s head, and seizing the ujdifted arm of one of his countrymen 
just as he was about to bury his knife in the throat of a prostrate 
Indian. “ By my faith, I think so too," exclaimed Menzies, leaping 
from the car, and tripping up the heels of another Yankee. The two 
red men, tims suddenly freed from the griptf of their more lohust adver¬ 
saries, were not slow in turning the advantage to account; each plunged 
his knife into the body of his man; and each, in the space of lialfa 
second, fionrished a scalp in his left hand. 

All this passed so rapidly that, before I could drag my wounded 
limb from the car, the battle was ended. The persons who had guarded 
us from Ilolleston lay dead, and their bare and bloody crowns ])resented 
a sjjcctacle revolting in the liighest degree. Nor were we long left in 
doubt as to tlui effect vvhicli tiie fray would produce on our own for¬ 
tunes. The white man by whom the Indian party was led on proved 
to be the son of our host, \^io had taken up arms on the side of the 
King’s government, and held a sort of commission among the savages, 
and who, informed of the dangers which menaced his father, had for 
t'Omc lime hovered about the neighbourhood of Ilolleston, witli the 
view of removing him to a place of greater safety. Foir the old man, 
though he took no ostensible part in the ([uarrel, was an object of more 
than suspicion to the Rejmblicans, the ofl’ences of the son being visite<l 
on the head of the father—wlicther justly or not no one seemed anxious 
to inquire. At last, having heard of our capture, and of the disjmsitions 
made to remove us to Boston, young Simcoe, for that was liis name, 
made the bold dash which I have just described; a movement which 
not only eiiablcd him to accomplish the wish that lay nearest to his 
heart, but gave him the opportunity of setting iq) a claim of merit in 
the liberation of two King’s officers. 

Under the escort of Simcoe and his Indians, we passed through'a 
large tract of wild country. So intricate, however, were the paths, and 
so dense the underwood, that it soon b*ecamc necessary to leave horse 
and car behind, when a litter Jjeing formed of branches, 1 was, when 
unable to walk, quietly carried on the shoulders of two of my compa- 
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nions. Our food, again, consisted principally of parched corn, with 
such berries and wild fruits as grew in the forest; and our drink was 
supplied by the various streams and rivulets which we passed by the 
way. As may be imagined, such a mode of existence was regarded by 
Menzies and myself as full of hardships; indeed, I question whether 
our physical powers would have borne up under so sjiare a diet, bad we 
been doomed for any protracted period of time to depend upon it. But a 
tiiree days* journey brought us safely to the banTcs of the Connecticut, 
wliere we found a considerable settlement of friendly Indians; and 
where, for the present, our labours came to an end ; for the kindness 
of these people could not be exceeded. The most skilful of the Squaws 
was employed to nurse me ; and under her judicious treatment my limb 
soon recoverd its vigour,—while the only subject of uneasiness among 
them appeared to be lest we should not find ourselves happy, and as a 
necessary consequence, desire to depart. 

I am not going to describe our mode of existence during the weeks 
which we spent in this Indian village. Rude it doubtless was, and 
wild, but full of excitement; and as far as the absence of the vices 
which are common in more civilized states goes, perfectly innocent. 
The women, though gentle and affectionate, and peculiarly grateful to 
US for the kindness of our manner towards them, were not vicious. Tlie 
men, either because they could not obtain spirits, or were under some 
vow of abstinence, were sober. Every morning the hunters went forth 
to procure food, Menzies generally accompanying them; and wlien 
they returned in the evening, tlie produce of their skill was dressed, and 
all ate in common. Nor were we quite free from the bustle of military 
operations. More than once Simcoe led out a petty ex[>edition, which 
was seen, by the bringing back of a scalp or two, not to liave been en¬ 
tirely bloodless ; while once the alarm of an enemy reached us, and we 
packed our wigwams tind made ready for a removal. But no enemy 
came; and matters returned, in the course of a few hours, to the 
exact positiom in which tliey had previously stood. ^ All this was 
agreeable enough as Jong as it was new; but we found, at the end of tlie 
third week that we had had enough of it,'—and my ancle being then 
perfectly sound, we proposed to make our way to New York. The hos^ 
pitable Indians would have fain dissuaded us,—their old men oflering 
us their daughters to wife, and their young men imploring us to become 
brothers. But we explained to them, through Simcoe, how we were 
circumstanced; and at last they consented to let us go. Our parting 
was full of regret,—on their parts, as is their custom, expressed only by 
words,—on ours by a language more expressive than that of words. We 
mutually swore eternal friendship, an oath which by neither side 
would have been forgotten, had fortune so ordered it that we were ever 
to meet again. But we never did meet. Two of their body became 
indeed our guides ; and having conducted us through whdt seemed to be 
pathless forests, carried us safely to Kingsbridge, where, delivering us 
over to our own outposts, they bade us farewell. 

I have only to add, that our reception in New York was of llie most 
gratifying nature; and that to old Simcoe such a provision was afforded 
as made him cease to think of the inn at Holleston with regret. Ilis 
son continued to serve with the Indians till the close of the war, when he 
became, if I recollect right, a settler in Eower Canada. 
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THiS ORDKR-BOOK ; OR NAVAL SKETCHES. 

BY JONATHAN OT.DJUNKj ESQ.| R.N, 

No. IV. 

, Order is Heaven’s first law.” 

•My last paper concluded thus,—“ By the close of diwy we had worked 
up to Isle Groa, and were standing in for L'Orient.” The evening mists 
Imng like a gauze veil over the land, but to seaward all was cold and 
clear. As soon as W'e had got tolerably well in-shore, the brig was 
hove about, the maintop sail was thrown to the mast, and we laid all 
snu'i*, ready to pick up any coaster that might be running the gauntlet, 
and at the same time a good look-out was kept for the Vengeur, 

It was near the end of the second dog-watch, and old Mr. Blowhard 
was moving, or rather rolling, his mountainousness fore-and-aft the 
QUiirter-deck, and with a stretch of condescension he suffered Mr. 
VV^inkletaj), the midshipman, to walk to-and-fro by his side, whilst he 
lectured him on the presumption he had assumed in the morning to pass 
jokes on his superior officer. Now, Mr. Winkletap,” said the veteran, 
‘‘ I hope to hear no more of the monkey amongst the young gentlemen. 
Age—not that I'm so very old either, hut I'm saying, Mr. Winkletap, 
(and that name o’ yours is about as curious a one as I ever heard entered 
on a ship’s books)—but I’m saying, Mr. Winkletap, the case is just as 
this here. Age and experience should carry the flag, and youth and 
know-nothingness should obey signals. A good look-out there forud ! 
But you youngsters are too fond of skylarking when you ought to be 
attending to the sliip's duty ; and you get that blockhead, Peters-” 

“ Aye, aye. Sir,” exclaimed Peters, who had been dozing against the 
wcatlier gang-way, and probably was dreaming, for, on hearing his name 
as it was pronounced pretty close to him, he immediately replied with 
the customary answer, and rubbing Jiis eyes, added, as he looked out to 
windward, ‘‘ She’s broad on/lhe larboard bow, Sir." 

“ If you Iiad been broad awake. Sir,” replied the master, instead 
of slioving your oar into another man’s rullock, you’d have kept your 
cars open and your eyes shut—no, no, I mean you’d have kept your 

eyes shut and your cars open—d-the strands of m§t-a-fore, I never 

tried to lay ’em up in my life but 1 strained the yarn. I'm saying, 
Peters, you’d have had your eyes open and your ears plugged. And 1 
must tell you. Sir, if you continue your slanders against your betters, I 
shall rejiort you for sleeping on your post.” 

“ God bless you, Mr. Blowhard, don’t be so onmarciful to a poor fel¬ 
low,” returned Peters touching his hat, “ but in the regard o’ the mat¬ 
ter of being afeleep. Sir, 1 was the first who saw her, and mayhap it’s 
another French frigate, Sir, and if We should take her I’m blessed if I 
shouldn’t he proud to ax your honour ‘ how you do ’ in a first-rate, Sir.” 

“The first who saw her!—what do you mean? are you dreaming 
still ?” inquired tlie Master, and then xRlded, “ As to the first-rate there’s 
many a greater lubber than Ben Blow^iard in them craft. But pray, 
Mr.' Dreamer, what is it you are looking at so earnestly ?” 

“ Sail, O ! ” shouted the ^an at the weather cat-head, “ broad 
away upon the weather-bow, Sir,” 
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A dim speck rose for an instant on the summit of a wave, and showed 
itself against the clear sky of the distant horizon, but it was instantly 
gone again, and nothing but repeated watching and a well-practised eye 
could have distinguished it from the wing of some sea-bird that was 
darting through the spray in sport. Peters had caught the sight in the 
first instance, and whilst the Master was addressing him his keen gaze 
had been fixed upon the spot, and he had correctly ascertained that the 
object which he rhad only momentarily seen was indeed a vessel, but *116 
had wit eno^ugh to be sensible that had he then sung out Sail, O!” 
it would have be^ a confirmation of the master’s charge of being asleep, 
he therefore contented himself with drawing attention to it and claiming 
the credit of being the first discoverer. 

The Captain speedily appeared with his night-glass on deck, and the 
stranger was soon made out to be a ebasse-maree standing in for the 
land. The brig was wore round and sail made in chase, so tliat in 
about an hour a musket brought him down within hail, and all hands 
made sure of a prize: in this, however, they were mistaken, as she proved 
to be “ L’Aventure,’* a Jersey privateer, with an eighteen-pounder car- 
ronade, and when full manned sixteen men, but six were then away in 
vessels they had captured. In rig and appearance there was not the 
slightest difference from the usual chasse-inardes on the coast, and iier 
little punt was so constructed that, being turned bottom up over the car- 
ronade, the latter was entirely concealed from view. 

I was enabled to make these observations from having been sent to 
examine her and to convey her commander to the brig. lie was a 
remarkably fine-looking young man, about three-and-twenty, habited 
in the usual dress of French mariners ; but when I saw him by the light 
of the lamp in the Captain’s cabin of the Tormentor, there was a some¬ 
thing in his countenance and manner that evidently manifested an 
acquaintance with all the courtesy of genteel life and superior education. 
IJe spoke English with ease and fluency, occasionally interlarding liis 
conversation with a few French terms as if to denote his actual origin. 
Captain Handsail was struck with his appea.^ance, and requested him to 
be seated whilst he perused the commission and papers which the priva¬ 
teersman had brought with him. “ Monsieur Pierre Dellicaume, I 
believe,” said the Captain bending his head towards the person addressed. 

“ Oui, Monsieur, that is my name,” replied tlie Jerseyman, “ and 1 
am much at your service, Sir,” 

“ How long have you been out?” inquired Handsail, still looking at 
the papers, but occasionally peering above them with keen glances at his 
companion. 

“ Ten days, Sir,” returned the privateersman ; “ 1 purposed return¬ 
ing home to-morrow or the next day, as I expect by that time to have 
put away all my hands.” 

Indeed 1**'said the Captain looking sharply at the other, who bore 
the scrutiny with the most perfect self-possession. Pray* Sir, in 
what bottoms do you intend to embark them ?” 

“ Ma foi I” rejoined Pierre laughing, “ that, Sir, is a question ratlier 
difficult of solution at the present moment, as it is impossible exactly to 
tell where the timber of a craft has grown. If, however, you mean what 
colours they are to carry, why-” ^ 

** This is trifling, Sir !” exclaimed Handsail impatiently, and ringing 
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the bell with vehemence, “ You have other papers. Sir—a French letter of 
manjuc and a French commission——the steward appeared to answer 
tile summons, and the Captain, addressing him, said, “ Tell Mr. Derrick 
■that I want him, and send the serjeant of marines here.” The young 
man smiled, and Handsail continued,—“ You have taken prizes, too ; 
pray, Sir, were they sent to English or to French ports, or perhaps/'he 
added sarcastically, “ a vessel or two to each V* 

V C cat une raillerie forte, Monsieur,” replied the Jerseyman in the 
most perfect good humour; “ it would be pretty pastime to have the 
picking and culling from every flag that flies; the Adventure would 
pay well for the outfit. But, Sir, I am not a man to be intimidated 
either by threats or severity. I risk my life in a walnut-shell, tliat one 
of your brig*s teeth would crack to pieces in an instant, and I have never 
slirunk,*' added he proudly, “ wlien compelled to show my colours in 
the presence of an enemy, even in that diminutive craft!” 

The first lieutenant and tlie serjeant of marines had both entered the 
cabin, but the young man sat cool and collected as Captain Handsail 
iTi<luired,—“ And pray. Sir, what may those colours be 'i Frencli to the 
English trader, and English to the French trader; is it not so V' 

“ En verittS non 1” he replied with much warmth, but, instantly check¬ 
ing himself, he again resumed the pleasantness of his manner as he 
smilingly added, I have not the honour, Monsieur, to be un coquin. 

‘‘ Possibly a gentleman of your integrity,’, said Handsail, “ will then, 
without hesitation, inform us in what port you meant to anchor to- 
night.” 

“ Certaineuient, Monsieur lo Capitaine,” replied Pierre, without the 
slightest embarrassment. “ 1 am bound into L’Orient, and should have 
been well off the ])ort by this time, had you not delayed mo. Mais 1 a 
quehjue chose mallieur cst bon. You may, Sir, if you please, confer a 
double favour upon me.” 

“This is really unparalleled effrontery!’* exclaimed the Captain in a 
voice of anger. 

“Muis, Monsieur, it is fAe truth,” returned the Jerscyman. “ I 

know, Sir, to what point your suspicions * tend; but-”—and he 

raised himself stiflly and proudly, whilst a glow of scarlet spread over 
his fine features,—“ an act of baseness has never yet tainted my name ; 
and though in humble life, Pvc as high a sense of honour as any hr 
that carries his flag at the main !” 

“ On my soul I believe you,” said Handsail, throwing off at once the 
rigid character he had assumed ; and now speaking with his usual frank¬ 
ness,—“ And pray what is the double favour you allude to '! ” 

“To send an oflicer and about a dozen* men into my vessel," re¬ 
sponded Pierre, “ and then chase me into port. You shall see us 
again soon after daylight in the morning ; and I am much mistaken if 
wc come out alone'. But the night, Sir, is wasting fast, and you are 
possibly keeping my draft from being honoured at the Bank of For- 


*** Thb officers accustomed to cniise upon the*5tation will need no explanation; but 
the uninitiated reader will probably require to be told that it was strongly suspected 
some of the Jersey privateers had lw» sets of papers,--English and Ereuch, Under 
the former they captured French vessels and sent them into English ports,-—under the 
latter they captured EngUah vessels and sent them into French ports. 
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tune. There's a craft or two in L'Orient well worth a little risk, and I 
know the spot to pick them out.” 

** 'Tis a hazardous undertaking,” said Captain Handsail, and re¬ 
quires a cool head and a stout heart to execute it” 

“Vraiinentl” replied Pierre, ‘‘mais, Monsieur, I shall run in 
directly you suffer me to depart. I know every hole and corner of the 
harbour. My French papers, as La, Marie de Bordeaux, ladeit with 
wine, will proteqt me; and my excuse for entering will be the English 
brigantine de guerre. Only fire a shot at me off the entrance, and I 
have no apprehensions of the result,” 

** Have you seen anything of a seventy-four cruising on this ground 
lately ? demanded Captain Handsail. 

“ I have,” was the response; the Vengeur was off the port previous 
to the gale; hut she is now at anchor inside the isle of Hedie, where 
we rode out the breeze together. I left her there this morning, and the 
captain purposed returning to his station to-morrow.” 

“ Well, Monsieur Pierre,” said the captain, “I will not detain you 
longer; and you have my best wishes for your success. OIdjunk, you 
look as if you would like to be in at it; and if it was not for the des¬ 
patches, by Jove you should go! ” 

I looked at him rather beseechingly, hut duty to my superior kept me 
silent. “ It would afford means of ascertaining the correct force of the 
enemy, Sir,” said Derrick. , 

“That we can obtain without fitting out an expedition expressly for 
the purpose,” answered the captain ; and then addressiug the Jersey- 
man, he added, “you say Captain Ricketts intends being off the port 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Oui, Monsieur,” returned Pierre ; “ hut I shall be out again long 
before you can speak the seventy-four. With my scanty crew 1 cannot 
do much; but, at all events, I will try to do something, and 1 have no 
fear of consequences. I can but come out empty-handed after all.” 

A further conversation ensued, in which Pierre displayed such an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the port, and expressed so much confidence in the 
enterprise, that it was finally agreed that 1 should accompany him with 
twelve men, and he readily consented to place himself under my orders, 
at the same time 1 was to act by his guidance. This was a nice dis¬ 
tinctions but still it was in some measure requisite to keep u]) tije 
superiority claimed by the Royal Navy. In a short time myself and a 
dozen picked hands were in the cliasse-maree and running away for 
L'Orient, the Tormentor following at a convenient distance, and occa¬ 
sionally firing under pretence of being in chase. The little craft felt tlie 
breeze, and danced gallantly over the waters till tlje frowning batteries 
at the entrance of the port showed through the haze darkly, gloomily, 
sullenly, 

“Monsieur Lieutenant,” said the Jerseyman, “ 1 am going to make 
a proposal which, 1 fear, you will reject; but it is in a great measure 
necessary to the success of our undertaking, unless, indeed, Monsieur 
can speak the French language f uently.” 

“What is it?” inquired I; .“there is nothing which in honour you 
can require, lliat I in honour will not concede.” 

‘‘ Si vouz parlez Franqiiis,” said Pieire, “ my request will probably 
be unnecessary ; but it is that you and your party may, as quick as pos¬ 
sible, be stowed under hatches. 
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1 can speak the language tolerably well,’’ replied 1; but whether 
or no, I cannot and will not go in the hold« The men, may hurry down 
as soon as you please.” 

^^Mais, Monsieur, your uniform*” remonstoated Pierre: ‘*w6 ahall 
most probably be boarded, and a Bourdeaux 'coaster is not often ho¬ 
noured by carrying king's officers, esnecially of the BritiA Navy.’* 

Have you no pea-jacket to lend me?—my coat is easily dowsed,*’ 
said I, pulling it off and handing it to Peters (who had contrived to be 
^of-the party), together with my side-armaand hot. pea-jacket and 
an old red cap, and I am as good a matelot Fran^ab as the beat'^ 

'* Tile articles you require are at your disposal/' said Pierre; ” but you 
must bear a hand, as we are nearing the port fast; and. there goes 
another gun from your brig! Monsieur, c’est bien bon.” 

In a very short time I was metamorphosed so completely by the 
change of apparel,—my features touched by burnt cork to assume the 
appearance of age,—that my oldest friends could "not have recognised 
me; and, in the mystification of the enterprise, and the excitement con¬ 
sequent upon the situation in which 1 had placed myself, it never once 
occurred to me, that, if taken, I might be seized as a spy. In point of 
fact, however, I never gave captivity a thought; and it was not till 
passing under the stern of. a large frigate, and seeing a boat shove off 
I’rom alongside to board us that the slightest ^prehension crossed my mind. 

^'Monsieur must be firm,” whispered Pierre as he luffed the little 
craft up to the wind, “ and at tlie same time discreet. You have only 
the love of your profession and the ardency of youth to induce you to 
run the hazardous risk. 1 have a deeper feeling,”—and he grasped my 
hand with convulsive energy,—yes, a much deeper and more deadly 
feeling—revenge!—revenge I ” 

The privateersman, whilst uttering this, was sitting at the helm, and 
the rays of light from the lamp in his small binnacle were reflected 
strongly on his face, showing a countenance that displayed the an¬ 
guished workings of the heart: it seemed as if he had for the moment 
lacked energy to meet the coming emergency; and as men swallow 
brandy to stimulate them in'a deed of daring, so had he conjured up 
some fearful vision to his presence to nerve him for the occasion. The 
hand that 1 held was tremulous, but not through weakness; for his grip 
was like that of a giant,—it was not mere agitation,—though at first I 
conjectured that fear was exercising its influences. .Yet, in a few 
seconds the tremor ceased,—the hold was steady,—llie face resumed its 
calm expression, and Pierre was apparently again the light-hearted 
Frenchman, his smile and his careless air proclaiming “Vive la 
bagatelle!” I must own that the occurrence rather shook my con¬ 
fidence in him for tlie moment; but there was no time to indulge in con¬ 
templating causes. The boat ran ut alongside, and a French officer 
stepped upon oAr deck, exclaiming ** D’ou venez vous ?” 

.“Bourdeaux, Monsieur,” repllM Pierre, quitting the tiller an^ ap¬ 
proaching the young enseigue de vaisseau with the most perfect cool¬ 
ness and confidence. But I shall here take leave to depart from the 
French language, and give a free translation of the conversation in my 

own vernacular tongue. * ,. r 

“ To what port are you boqnd ?” inquired the officer, walking aft 

near to the spot where I had ^aced myself, the struggles of profes¬ 
sional rivalry and hostility acting powerfully upon my animal spirits^ 
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« To Brest, with wine,” answered the Jerseyman; “but it is pos- 
aible that I may be sent on to Cherbourg,—all depends upon the 
English cruisers. Can you inform me. Sir, whether there are many at 
Bear’* 

“ Yes, the coast is sWarming witli them,’’ replied the other; “ but 
we are going out in a day or two to drive them off.” 

Pierre looked towards me as 1 fidget ted near the taffrail, and then 
ordered me to go forward, and see all clear for taking in the jib/ For 
an instant my spirit revolted against the command, but conviction ilasiied 
upon my mind that he was right, and I immediately quitted a vicinity 
wliicli might have proved dangerous to the scheme we were engaged on, 
had resentment overpowered discretion, and induced me to retort. 

We were lying close to, and directly under the guns of the frigate 
were two ships of the line and several small craft; and now it was 
that the fate of the gallant Captain Wright suddenly rushed upon 
my recollection, and for a minute mr two 1 wished myself outside 
the port again. But the feeling passed away almost as quickly as it 
came; and the idea struck me now easy of accomplishment it would 
have been, with about a hundred men, to have boarded the frigate, and 
carried her out. The heavy batteries and the line-of-battle Bhij)s, how¬ 
ever, soon chased away the delusive view. The crew of the frigate's 
boat conversed very freely with the meh of the chasse-mar^e re8])ccting 
tkt hrl^ that had drove them m, and some wine was siily smuggled 
over the bows. 

At length the French officer appeared satisfied with the result of his 
examination, and it was with great gratification that 1 saw him take his 
departure. Pierre filled upon the lugger, and standing on answered the 
hail from the other men-of-war, till rounding the projecting point of a 
small bay, where several vessels were at anchor, the guard-boat of the 
Douane shot athwart our course, affording an indication that we had a 
still more rigid investigation to undergo. I do not think Pierre had 
taken this visit into Ins calculations; for, as he gave the craft a dexte¬ 
rous sheer clear of the boat, he whispered to me, ** Monsieur must bo 
prompt and vigilant; if they search, they must be secured by those 
below; and you and I must make quick work with those alongside. 
Are you ready ? ” 

I replied in the affirmative, and that “ I fully comprehended his de¬ 
signs.” 1 had thrust my pistols inside the breast of my pca-jacket, and 
a cutlass was concealed very handy in the folds of the mainsail tliat had 
been lowered on the deck. Putting my head down the scuttle forward, 
I told my second in command to keep the men as close as }K}ssible ; but 
should any one come into the hold and detect our position, they were to 
be grappled with, and instantly prevented making any noise, so as to 
alarm the rest. Scarcely had our arrangements been made (and tliey 
occupied Ipss time than 1 have been narrating them),*when tlie officer 
of the customs jumped upon the gangway; but the chassc-mav^e had 
such fresh way, Umt through the unskilfulness of his bowman, the boat 
went astern, leaving the superior behind. Ti>e Jerseyman threw tlicm 
a rope from abaft, but took care that it should fall short; and in a few 
minutes afterwards our anchor was let go, the sails stowed, and every 
thing made snug. The confidence wjjh which Pierre managed' every 
thing saved us ; but no small degree of ingenuity was required to com¬ 
bat tne requests of the Douanier, that the punt might be tossed out to 
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convey him to liis atation-house, as the boat had pushed on towards the 
place she was bound to when we fell in with her. My knowledge of 
the language made me comprehend the difficulty in a moment—the punt 
^toncealed the carronade, and its removal would immediately betray us. 
Under these circumstances I contrived^ with a marliiigspika something 
sjnaller than a crow-bar, to rip a plank in the bottom, which one of the 
])rivatcermen showed to his commander as a pretext for not getting 
her iiAo the water. 

I^ierre invited the ofticer*to go down into the cabin, to taste some ex¬ 
cellent eau-de-vie, and they desdbncled, leaving me on deck; but from 
the position I occupied I could clearly discern every thing that waa 
passing below. The cabin was a small one, even for a ebasse-mar^e { 
there were lockers on each side, and a table fixed in the middle ; and as 
the officer and the Jerseyman took their seats opposite to each other, 
the light of the lamp, suspended from the carlin, fell strongly upon both 
their faces. They looked for'an instant intently at each other; the 
countenance of the Fi'enchman assumed a livid hue, whilst that of Pierre 
distorted with rage, contempt, and vengeance. Their recognition 
seemed to be mutual, and to call forth all the manifestatioiiB of deadly 
hatred. The Douanier attempted to rise, but the grasp of Pierre at his 
throat was like the darting of the adder, or the spring of the panther ; 
.nud having secured his victim, whose faculties were paralysed, he drew 
him across the table, til! their faces nearly touched, and with eyes 
glaring like a demon upon the features of his captive, the privateers¬ 
man uttered in French, through bis clenched and at times grinding 
teeth, “ My enemy—the blighter of my hopes—the destroyer of the 
bright visions of my happy days!—the murderer of my peace—my 
enemy, I have won now ! he laughed hysterically, and the next mo- 
nu'nt hung the )ianic-strickcn wretch from him, with looks of loathing 
and disgust. Tiie officer attempted to rise: “ Lie still I exclaimed 
Pierre, ])rescnting a jiistol at his fallen opponent, or I will send you 
Ji('nt’(‘ witli all your guilt upon your head—unshrived, unconfessed, un¬ 
blessed!*' 

J'earing tliat murder might' ensue if left to himself, I joined the de¬ 
clared foes, and endeavoured to soothe the irritated passions of the 
.It'rseyinan; but interference seemed to have a contrary effect to tliat 
which 1 wished to produce. The Frenchman lay reclined along the 
lockers, and occasionally uttering the language of deprecation, but 
the sound of his voice stirred up the fury of Pierre to fresh energy, till 
the scene—wholly inexidicabJe to me—became painfully interesting. A 
dibiant hail was lieard, and the noise of oars dipping in the water : the 
ofliccr’s eye glistened for a moment, and he attempted to halloo out, but 
the ready privateersman again gripped him by the throat, and finding 
affairs began to grow rather desperate, I caught up some old canvass 
that had covered the table, and made use of it as a gag. Pierre sprang 
upon deck, leaving me with the officer, who struggled hard to draw 
his sword, but one of the men came to my assistance, and in a very 
short space of time he was disarmed gpd perfectly secured. The hAil 
was from the custom-house boat, which had nearly reached alongside; 
but on the i)rivateer8man telling the crew that lie had already landed 
their officer, they proceeded towards the shore. 

Never shall I forget the change of countenance in the Frenchman. 

Y 2 
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Ab the boat approached, and consequently he expected his men to board, 
ha wore a look of malignant triumph; but when the rattle of the oars 
became more and more indistinct, as the boat receded, a stem frown of 
mingled defiance aud despair settled on hia features, 

♦‘Throw him into the hold,” exclaimed Pierre, in a subdued voice 
down the companion, “ Throw him into the hold; and let him be 
well watched, I do not want his blood upon my hands, or his death 
upon my conscience; but I will not answer for myself should we again 
come in contact, Down into the hold with him—into the hold! ” t 

Deeming it most advisable to keeplbem apart, I complied with the 
request, and directed two of my men to stand as sentries over him. 
What his astonishment and alarm must have been when he iieard the 
orders given in the English tongue, and could faintly discern, by the 
light streaming through the opening in the bulk-head of tlie cabin, that 
his place of confinement was already crowded witli human beings, may, 
in some measure, be conceived, but cannot be described : he sank down 
apparently overwhelmed with dismay. 

bhortly afterwards Pierre joined me in the cabin, and I requested a.i 
explanation of the extraordinary spectacle I had witnessed. It was se¬ 
veral minutes before he could compose himself, and then he gave me 
the following narration:—“ It is now, Monsieur, about four years since 
that I was first-'lieutenant of a cutter privateer out of Jersey ; slic w’as 
one of the largest of her class, and we sailed on our first cruise to the 
north coast of Spain.” 

** educated for the sea inquired I, interrupting him. 

No, he replied, “ I was intended for the law ; and when very 
young was hoarded at Plymouth, to gain a correct knowledge of the 
English tongue, which, you may perceive, I speak with as much accu¬ 
racy as if I had been born a native of your isle.'* 

“Your birth-place was Jersey, then ? *' said I. 

“ It was,* rejoined he, “and my parents were in easy circumstances; 
my father was part-owner of several vrssels, and liacf amassed a little 
property, with which he intended to fit xih out for tlic profession I Imve 
named; but several reverses followed fast upon each other's hods, amt 
I was sent for home, to find all my future prosjiects in that line com¬ 
pletely destroyed. It is true I might have drudged on as a common 
hack, but I had a restless, perhaps a proud si>irit, and 1 could not well 
brook the change. The sea had brouglit us fortune—it hud also swept 
that fortune away; and I resolved to court its dangers, under the hope 
of again receiving its favours. It is a fickle element, Monsieur—aye ? 
and he forced an hysteric laugh,—“ as fickle as tlie mind of woman ! 
ilut n importe. I determined on ‘going to sea,* as it is termed; my 
parents reluctantly consented, and I was soon initiated in all its arts and 
mystenes. As I have already told you, it is now About four years since 
I was first-lieutenant of the Jane, registered at Jersey, but partly bc- 
longing to Plymouth owners. On the north coast of Spain we made 
tvvo or ihxfie small captures, but we also took a national schooner, cer¬ 
tainly of inferior force to ourselves, but the prize was considered of so 
much consequence, that I was ordered to carry her home. A gale of 
wind drove me down to the mouth of tlie Garonne, where, unfortunately, 
he vessel was recaptured by a brig of*war, and I became a prisoner. 1 
should ha^ told you before, that my mother was a Frenchwoman, a 
native of Koyan, abreast of which jdace we anchored, and I was landed. 


/ 
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You may naturally suppose that I made inquiries after my relatives; but 
except those who were very distant in kin, or very poor, I could learn 
nothing, and, consequently, was without friends. There was a brother of 
, mother’s in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, a wine grower and 
dealer, in a fair way of business, but with a large family; and to him I 
wrote from the prison at Royan. His reply was warm and friendly; 
and trusting to its kind import, I made my escape from confinement*— 
a t^sk of no difficult accomplishment; and being mastei^f the language, 
h gained his residence without meeting with any obstruction. My re-^ 
ceplion by my uncle and his family was frank and cordial; but as I 
could be considered in no other character than a runaway prisoner, it 
was deemed advisable that I should embark in a chasse-martfe, that had 
already taken in her cargo, and was to sail that night for Cherbourg. 
I had no alternative between that line of conduct and a prison ; besides 
there was the prospect of som^ means being afforded of returning home. 

“ We sailed, and after a tedious passage in which we were compelled 
repeatedly to seek for slielter in different ports, and amongst the rest 
this—indeed we are now anchored near tlie very spot that was then 
occufiied—I say, after a tedious passage we arrived at our destination; 
and 1 need not tell you what my feelings were on passing within sight 
of my native island. On our return I was informed that diligent search 
liad been making for me, and that it would be necessary I should still 
keep out of the way. A second time I embarked; but before my 
departure I ascertained that one of my female cousins, a pretty, laugh¬ 
ing black-eycd girl, was betrothed to ayoungman in the neighbourhood 
named Jacques Dubout—in short,” and here he again became much 
agitated, “ the very miscreant who is now within our power; and he 
had obtained that influence over her mind which is frequently possessed 
by the most unworthy objects, and which must ever remain amongst 
llie mysterious workings of the female lieart, unaccounted for and unac¬ 
countable. In the openness of free communication, Susette had made 
.Jacques acquainted with my cijcumstances, and she lost no opportunity 
ul‘testifying her kind and amiAle feelings towards me. This the nar- 
Tow-niiuded wretch construed into unholy motives, and he resolved to 
lose no opportunity of employing the vilest schemes to ruin and destroy 
me. Life is a strangely-entangled web. Monsieur I Man struggles to 
escape the nets that may be thrown aboiit his heart, but it too frequently 
happens that those very struggles do but draw the meshes closer, so as 
to involve him in deeper intricacy and embarrassment. Dubout had a 
sibter, one whose gentle spirit—in short she was all that my hopes 
wished for, all that my soul loved ; and in a short time I was delighted 
with the gratification of knowing that our affection was mutual. 

You may naturally ask* why—situated as I was, I did not strive 
against a passion that was calculated to separate me from my native 
home. Monsieur, I did so ; but in the language of your own exquisite 
pout, I answer— 

‘ He who stems a stream with sand. 

And fetters flame with flaxen band. 

Has yet a harder task l8 prove, 

• By firm resolve to conques love.’ 

“ I did resist, Monsieur; but it was a vain effort; and finding all 
resistance ineffectual, 1 did as m Jst individuals do under similar circum- 
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Btancea—I floated down the Btream, and cherished a sweet delusive 
anticipation of future enjoyment and liappiness. But the jealousy of 
Jacques was secretly and silently operating against me, and it was 
long before it foil with heavy vengeance. Artful and designing, he hai 
professed friendship; whilst I, though never muoli attached to the man 
or his principles, unsuspectingly confided in him. Alas! in an evil 
hour, my pretty little cousin, to skip his upbraidings, and as the strongest 
proof of her regrrd, yielded up her honour, and the wretch, the base 
wretch, triumphed over his victim. Too soon she learned the humili^ 
ating task of bending to the tyrannical sway of her seducer; and unhap¬ 
pily she was induced to aid him in his plana against me. 

** I made several voyages along the coast, and thus became accurately 
acquainted with this and most of the Fueneli ports between the Cordo¬ 
van Lights and Brest. When at home—--for that place had now become 
tlie home of my heart, where I was enabled to share every Icirturo 
moment with the being I loved—Isay when at home iny time was 
passed sweetly and pleasantly, till Adele manifesled sym]>toms of 
estranging herself from me. Her affection seemed as firin and stron'^ 
as ever—we had solemnly jdecigod our faitli, yet her light-hearted nnrth 
was gone-—slie met mo when in company with averted looks, and 1 
vainly endeavoured to discover the cause. My poor little cousin, who 
bad fallen a sacrifice to the arts of a villain, now trembled at the con¬ 
sequences of her indiscretion as she became sensible of the impossibility 
of keeping the aflair from the kiiowledgc of her relaii\ca, who, as soon 
as it was known, would cast her on the world as di'^graced for ever. 
In vain she urged Dubout to fulfil his jiromise—no, tlie dastard had a 
villanous scheme in preparation to revenge liiniself upon one uho had 
never injured him in word or deed ; though, I must confess, the more 
I saw of him the more unfavourable were my opinions of his integrity. 

“ One night, I liad parted with Adele, and was returning to my little 
vessel, when I was suddenly seized by Frcncii marines and hurried into 
a boat that laid at the landing-place. I^was taken do\vii the river, and 
put on board a vessel as a jwisoner—not of war, but as a descitev from 
tlie French navy—from that very national schooner which we laid caj)- 
tured, and in which I had been sent away as jirize-master. 1 treated 
the matter lightly at first; but on getting round to Aix roads and heintr 
put on board the Ocean, I found so artful a tale had been wove, and so 
complete was the evidence .against me, that remonstrances and assur¬ 
ances were alike useless, and 1 was compelled to serve under the strictest 
surveillance. I tried many attempts to communicate with my undo and 
with Adele ; but I have re.ason to believe all my letters were intercepted. 

“ Nevertheless, Monsieur, after six months of indescribable torture 
and suffering, I contrived to make my escape, and once more succeeded 
in reaching the habitation of my relatives. But I found their rountc- 
nancea were clianged towards me: curse?, reproaches, llifeals, even 
blows were given; and I hurried from the house to seek Adele, under 
the hope of obtaining an explanation, and having my sorrows in some 
measure allayed. Judge, Monsieur, of the bitterness of my sou! to find 
her whose memory I bad so fondly cherished—-her who had been the 
stay on which my spirit rested—the wife of another. 1 could iwt see 
her—she would not commune with ifte and in a state bordering on 
dUtritction I found an old compagnon du voyage, who resided in tlie 
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neiglibourhaocl, and from him I learned that Sugette had declared I 
was her seducer, and the father of her child ; and that Adele had yielded 
the persuasions of her brother, and had joined her destiny with a 
-'.man for whom she had always expressed the strongest dislike. The 
plot had been well contrived and cleverly executed* I stood as innocent 
of the offences imputed to me as an infant, but 1 also stood unheard in 
my defence, and fearfully condemned. What demon had worked this 
^^hejlisli scheme I could not discover; hut my suspicions* fell on the 
villain Jacques, and I sought for him with a deadly purpose of heart. 
Tijc wretch, however, forestalled me : the gens-d'armes again made me 
a captive. I was hurried back to the three-decker as a deserter, and 
stripes—yes, degrading, debasing, damnable stripes, lacerated my flesh; 
a public punisliment. Monsieur—a public punishment—Fla, ha, ha !” 

Ifrrc the feelings of the unhappy man overpowered him; liis laugh 
was like the yell of fiends, hi^ eyes seemed starting from their sockets, 
the foam oozed from the corners of his mouth, and the harsh breathing 
through his nostrils resembled the liisging of serpents. It was several 
jtiinules before he recovered sufficient composure to proceed ; and as the 
narrative had caused him so much agitation, 1 requested him to decline 
iinishing it, ihutigb I must own my curiosity was very highly excited. 

“ No, no, Monsieur,” said Pierre, “ you must hear the whole; we 
may possibly never meet again; and as you have been witness to my 
violence, so also you sliould listen to my exculpation, for 1 would not 
have you think unjustly of me hereafter. It was a foul deed, Monsieur, 
and now 1 regret that the peri)ctrator is witliin my grasp. Hut to con¬ 
tinue—the treatment I received on board the Ocean, after having been 
bligmatized and flogged—ay, flogged—they can never wipe that from 
my remembrance—was cruel indeed ; but I endured it as a brave man 
ought, and thought only of escaping. This at length 1 accomplished by 
going overboard in the dead of the night; and being a good swimmer, 

1 readied a merchant brig tliat was bound to Nantes, and the next day 
\vc bailed with* a large convqy, but were compelled to put back to 
Hocliclle for the night, wliertAbe boats of the Britisli squadron attacked 
us, and, though many lives were sacrificed, yet a number of vessels 
w ere taken, and the brig in which I had found shelter was of the num¬ 
ber. I was sent with other prisoners to a ship sloop, the commander 
of which I had known when a lieutenant commanding a cutter on the 
.Jersey station, and who had received much attention and kindness from 
my family- He listened with great condescension and patience to such 
])arts of my history as I deemed it advisable to inform him of; but he 
continued for some time aceplical, though he promised that, if my 
statements could be confirmed, he would use liia best exertions to get 
me restored to my home. •Monsieur, he was as good as his word—he 
kept his promise; and in a few weeks I once more embraced my 
parents, who had mourned for me as one whom they should never 
behold again. 

“ After remaining inactive for some time, old recollections and old 
feelings returned, and I longed for ai; opportunity of ascertaining the 
state of my uncle’s family, and whethej Adele still laboured under the 
same delusion respecting my conduct. A small cutter of about eigbt- 
and-lwenly tons, that had Wn captured from Morlaix, was then for 
sale. She was scarcely sea«worthy; but a few adventurous individuals. 
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rather than continue idle, subscribed to purchase her; and having ob¬ 
tained the necessary papers, we sailed on a cruise. The first fruits of 
our enterprise was this very chasse-mar^e Monsieur is now aboard of^* 
she was nearly new, well formed, and every way suited to our purpose 
we consequently laid the cutter up, and fitted out this vessel which I 
have the honour to command, and in which we have been very suc¬ 
cessful. In one of the prizes that we captured—a sloop from Bour- 
deaux—was a young mail who had made two or three trips with me 
when in my uncle’s service, and who was well acquainted with his cir¬ 
cumstances. He related to me the various incidents 1 have alreac'iy 
communicated to you, and he also informed me who tlie miscreant was 
that had caused the diabolical mischief, Jacques had still refused to 
marry Susette, and Susette had betrayed the machinations of his evil 
mind, the manner in which he had accomplished hts villanous purposes, 
and the means by which he had induced ^-dele to believe me a heartless 
seducer, as well as the method employed to force her into a marriage 
with a man she despised. Never was wretchedness more complete. 

1 have but little more to add, Monsieur; my cup of misery hvtei 
been filled to overflowing, though only three and twenty winters have 
passed over my head. There is a desolation in my heart ; and the 
proud feelings that once animated me are subdued and broken.—Mais 
e’en cbt fait—e’en est fait! ’* 

Here he ceased, and buried his face in his hands, whilst convulsive 
sobs shook his frame. 1 suffered his anguish to have vent, and then 
drew his attention to the object of our entering the port, casually ob¬ 
serving that I could not sufi'er any injury to be done to the prisoner ; 
indeed, from what had already occurred, I was somewhat appreiicnsivc 
that there was great possibility of our clianging places. 

“ I have calculated the eliances. Monsieur,” he replied, “ and sec 
nothing to be alarmed at. My throat is shortened—my neck is in a 
running bowline, but I shall yet he revenged. But you will perliaps 
sleep; we have work before us, and mus^be under canvass by daylight: 
tliere are several here will keep us comj^ny, 1 liope, as far as Stone- 
house Pool.—But, hark ! there is a boat alongside.” 

The grating of a boat against tlie vessel's channels aroused Pierre, 
who sprang instantly up, and demanded the cause of the visit. 

Hid you think it was the English dogs boarding you, that you 
make so much haste ? ” inquired a voice in French, 

“ We have just been chased in,” rejoined Pierre; “ awd in my slum¬ 
bers I was dreaming of a prison.” 

“ C’est la fortune de la guerre,” said the other. “ Do you sail again 
in the morning ?” 

“ Certainly, with tliis wind,” replied Pierre. “ I am told the coast is 
pretty clear; at all events 1 shall get outside ready for a start at night. 
Which is your vessel ? ” 

“ The one lying next to you,” answered the other. ” There are four 
of us for Havre ; where are you bound to?” 

” For Brest and Cherbourg,’’^replied the Jerseyman. “ We may as 
well keep together; and it woyld not be amiss if some of those lazy 
brigantines were to convoy us—I see no use in their lying idle here.” 

“ Vous avez raison,” remarked the visitor. But I was tliinking of 
running out to-night; the wind is fair, and we might rattle along in 
shore to Quimperlay by daylight.’* 
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“Will the Mard-ehip let you pass?’^ inquired Pierre. “ For my 
own part I prefer daylight; and then if the coast is not clear, we can 
pmain in safely ” 

“ Vous dites vrai. Monsieur,'* assented the man ; “ and I am con¬ 
tent,” He quitted the chasse-mar^e, and returned to his own vessel, 

“ Fortune favours us,” said Pierre, addressing me down the compa¬ 
nion. “ But rest, Monsieur—we have labour and risk before us; for my¬ 
self,” wrapping himself in the folds of the mizen, “ I sh^ll remain here,” 

.The narrative of the privateer's-man had greatly engrossed my mind; 
a™ under the circumstances in which we were placed I felt but little 
inclination to sleep: so, descending to tlie hold, I removed as much of 
restraint from the Douanier as was consistent with our security; and 
whiUt so doing I put several questions to him ; but he was doggedly 
sullen, and declined giving any answer, 1 once more returned to the 
cabin, and stretched myself uppu the lockers, and thought of the sweet 
girl who was never long absent from my remembrance. Sleep at length 
came, and my visions had been of a pleasing nature, when Pierre 
;ut)used me to say the time for departure had arrived. He hailed the 
next vessel, and in a few minutes the word was passed to the next; so 
that in about a quarter of an hour the whole were busily engaged in 
getting under way. 

Tlie breeze was fresh and favourable ; we were the Iasi vessel to quit 
the iittio bay, and the guard-boat had already boarded the others, when 
Pierre, in endeavouring to cross the frigate's hawse, was carried away 
by the tide, and nearly drifted on board of her. At first I thought this 
arose from bad seamanship; but I was speedily convinced he had acted 
designedly, for the frigate’s boat immediately took us in tow, and thus 
was diverted from boarding, as the moment we were clear she cast ofl*, 
and returned, the officer merely speaking us as he passed. 

A piece of stout leather was nailed carefully over the leak in tlie punt, 
(strips of tarred canvass having been previously spread,) and we made 
no doubt that ^le was wateritight. It was an exciting spectacle : 
there were we, rapidly repassing the batteries we had sailed by the night 
before, and as the streaks of daylight appeared upon the distant horizon, 
nulhing coulil be discovered to break its connected curve. 

“ I shall run for it/' hailed Pierre to the craft that was next to us, 

“ we shall not have a better chance.’’ 

“ 1 will hear you company,” replied the other, “ au hazard de passer 
])our temerairc.’* 

'I'he other craft manifested the same disposition ; we rounded the 
point, was out of gun-shot from tlie batteries, “ And now,” exclaimed 
Pierre, “ they are ours!” The circular sweep of half a cable would have 
taken in the whole space the five vessels occupied; but even this distance 
was dimini&hcd b>y the clever management of Pierre, who, resigning the 
liclm to his second in command, hastily threw off the liatches and called 
the* people to the deck. We were running along close to a large 
chasse-maree, and without hesitation we clapped her alongside. No 
resistance was offered, and she was our own. Muskets were fired at 
tlie others, and two of them rounded-to, without hesitation, and were 
taken possession of, but the fourth hauled in for the land, which was 
only a short distance from us. “.Give her the gun,** exclaimed Pierre, 
jumping forward to execute his otvn command. The shot passed 
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thiotigh ker mainsail—her sails came down by the rtin^ and we had 
made a very capital morning’s work. The prizes were brought to Uie 
wind with their iieads off shore^ and though a field-piece was almost 
immediately upon the hills above our heads, and we were within good 
raiige, yet we danced along in triumpli without sustaining injury. 

iiiow resumed my uniform; and in another hour we caught sight 
of the Tormentor stretching in from sea. Pierte expreBsed great pride 
mid pleasure at.his achievemeat, and when he accompanied me'loathe 
brig, the warm commendations of Captain Jlandsail seemed like a 
cordial to his heart. During the removal of the prisoners to the bltwup 
of war, 1 related to the ^captain a brief outline of the Jeraeyinau’s liis^ 
tory, in which he expressed much interest; and I likewise ))ve!Muned to 
suggest fclie propriety of separating Iho Douanier from the rcsenlnicmt 
of Pierre, as I had seen sufficient tp warrant the suspiciaii tliat rovoni^e 
might overpower his strength of mhid,^and the result would probably 
be fatal to both. The privatecr’a-man readily consented, and tlio 
wretched object being half dead with consternation and ah'iigtit, seoiiKM] 
grateful that he should be protected from the wrath of the indi\ulual Jio 
had so basely injured. Prize-crews from the brig manned the four 
vessels captured, and Pierre, taking the lead, was to convoy thorn to 
Plymouth, Three cheers was the signal for parting company; our 
sails were trimmed to the wind, and by noon we spijke the Vengcur, 
and delivered our despat^-hes, and were ordered to communicate with 
the Eurotas, tlien at anchor within the Isle of Uedie, In the afternoon 
a slant of wind favoured us, and by eight o'clock at night wo biought 
up in the same place. 

Captain P-had gone on shore to the village with several of his 

pfficers, to witness a festival, and thither Captain llandbuil lolloped in 
liis gig, directing me to hasten after him in the large cutter. I lost no 
time in complying, and found the village composed but of few habii.i- 
tions ; the most wealthy of the inhabitants was in humble circunib>taiK(>b, 
yet in his residence the feast was held—ithe lively dance ivas jirocceding 
in all its vigour and gaiety, and for th^time there was no hick of btd)- 
stantial refreshments, I cannot say much in praise of the bc.iulv of 
the females; there tvere two or three pretty young girls on the dawn 
pf womanhood; but what the others wanted in loveliness was atoned 
lor by cheerful vivacity. 

The boats*''creW8 had been ordered not to stray away : but some of 
them having been rather too liberally supplied with eau-de-vie, took u 
into their heads to ergn the island. Wc were all in full glee, looting it 
away with might and main, when the reports of scattered musketry were 
heard, and the next instant poor Peters rushed into the room, and fell 
bleeding at my feet. The crapeaus—the crapeaus are upon us, Mr. 
Oldjunkl” he exclaimed, “I’m Ideased if they arn’t worked an eyelet- 
hole in my body—see !** said ho, as he open^ Ids shirt and shovvetl u 
gun-shot wound in his breast; “ but, Lord love you, make sail out of 
tiiia—they've landed t’other side of the island, and will be digging for 
daylight here directly—-my c»*uiae of life is up, Captain Handsail—Pm 
hovo down for a full due, hij^ Lord love you—♦ aavez key poo/ as the 
French say—cut and run, every soul o* ye —I shall never run again T’ 

Whilst the poor fellow was uttering this considerable confusion had 
taken place among the party} the ladies screamed, the gentlemen dis- 
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appeared, whilst Captain P-whispered to Handsail, and both officers 

left the place, I tbllowed, and could hear the heavy tread of armed 
men advancing; and glancing my eye along the ground, a dark and 
moving mass presented itself against the light of the sky. That we 
had been trapped I made no doubt, and as 1 could see neither of the 
British leaders, I retreated beliind the gable of a house, or rather barn, 
that appeared to be falling into ruins. The enemy approached firmly 
and steadily, and had I exposed my person to view, cerMin death would 
have been the consequence; so that to retreat either way was impos¬ 
sible. Well,** thought I, “ the day is not to terminate without my 
beroiiiing a prisoner; but it is the fortune of war!*’ At this moment, a 
shrill whistle sounded above my head, and every outlet of the building 
facing the approaching enemy was streaming wdlli fire from well-directed 
nmsketry. The French wavered—halted—returned the fire, and again 
advanced in double-quick lime., A second volley, more destructive than 
the first, was poured upon them, and again they halted—their phalanx 
was broken and they rapidly retreated. “ Cha—ar—argeon ’em, boys,” 
exclaimed the British leader, issuing from the building at the head of a 
strong body of seamen and marines; gi—v the rascals their gra—el!*’ 

I lost no time in joining ti»e party, and onward vve iushed after the 
retreating foe ; but our haste had thrown the men into disorder, an{l our 
progress was suddenly checked by the discharge of a field-piece that had 
been landed. The ground was low and utieiven, and badly adapted to 

form upon; but Captain P-managed it extremely well, and the men 

again ])ursued the flying French, but in better order, and with more 
judgment than before. We had gained upon the enemy, who were near 
tli(ur boats, wlien a bugle note rung out shrill and clear by my side, and 
was alnlo^t immediately replied to by one directly in our front, and in 
advance of the French. “ it is bra—uvely done,** said Captain P—— ; 
" hurralwiny lads!—for—ward.” 

Tiie cheer was responded to with hearty good will; a detached party 
liad already lakeft possession oftthe boats, and the French officers, find¬ 
ing resistance useless, surrendt/cd. Four beautiful row-boats, each com- 




innnded by a lieutenant, fell into our hands; and we made nearly a 
hundred iwisoncrs. 

Captain P-had been fully apprized of the plan to surprise him, 

by one of the inhabitants of the island, and as soon as it was dark had 
executed his measures according!}", by landing a sufficieht number of 
men to defeat the enterprise. The prisoners were embarked—the row- 
})oats brought round to the Eurotas—and quietness succeeded to revel 
and fighting. 

Poor Peters was severely, and it was feared, mortally wounded; but 
he bore his sulTerings with Inanly fortitude. The surgeon, after con¬ 
siderable difficulty, liad extracted the ball; and hopes were entertained 
of his ultiniale recovery ; but he was perfectly resigned to whatever 
mi5»ht befal him. There was a considerable sum of prize-money due 
to him, and therefore, to be prepared for dissolution, he got one of Ws 
messmates to draw up his will, which hedntrueted to my care, with Strict 
injunctions that it should not be opened tUl after his decease, 

The,next morning we were again under way, and having parted com¬ 
pany with the Eurotas, we proceeded for Basque Roads. 
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KEMARKS ON AND EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE BATTLE OF 

SALAMANCA. 

rnov THE REMINISCENCES OF A BUDALTRRN. 

No battle, since that of Marengo, in 1800, wllich opened the gates of 
Vienna to the first Consul of France, has been fought, whose conse¬ 
quences ought tg be more duly appreciated than the battle of Salamanca. 

While the north of Europe attracted the notice of the world by the 
gigantic efforts made by the French Emperor to conquer and to crush 
Russia, all eyes were at the same time turned towards the Peninsula, in 
the hope, though not exactly in the expectation, of seeing a stand made 
there, which might mar the designs of one who it would appear was 
determined at all hazards to lay prostrate at his feet the civilized world 
from the port of Archangel to the bay of Cadiz. 

Philosophers, historians, and statesmen were all on the tiptoe of 
expectation to witness an event which, while it puzzled many us to its 
probable result, made nine-tenths of Europe turn pale for the consv- 
quences. Independent of any other reasons—and there were many of 
much heavier weight in the scale—curiosity prompted many to reason as 
to the probability of one extraordinary, but certainly great man, being 
able to wield two armies with success in climes so many hundred leagues 
distant from each other at one and the same moment. A war carried on 
on such a vast scale has not been recorded in modern times at least; 
and it may not come amiss to the reader if 1 touch on the conse¬ 
quences that might have followed the defeat of the British army on the 
plains of Salamanca, as also the results that actually followed that splen¬ 
did victory. 

Had that battle been lost, the disasters of the French army before 
Moscow would have been of little account in the scale of ihe sputh, and 
the Imperial Eagles would have soared with the same splendour, from 
Madrid to Cadiz, or perhaps to Lisbon, as if no event of importance had 
occurred beyond tlie Vistula. Portugal -would have been then open to 
invasion—the siege of Cadiz continued—the lines of Lisbon once more 
invested—and what then?—why, the probable withdrawal of the Bri¬ 
tish army from the Peninsula. Portugal would be thus conquered— 
Spain laid prostrate—England in utter dismay,—and 150,000 veteran 
French troops marched across the Pyrenees to take a part in the 
combats of Leipsic and Lutzen* Those would have been llie results 
of a defeat at !Salamanca; and wlio is the man bold enough to say 
what the results in the north of Europe would have been, had such 
an augmentation of force—which would have been certain—^joined 
Napoleon in the end of 181*2, or even in the spring of 1813/ As it 
was he gained the battle of Lutzen with a “ green army.” Had ho 
been backed by 150,000 veteran troops from Spain, it requires no con¬ 
juror to tell what the upshot would have been. Those are the conse- 
quences which would have followed a defeat at Salamanca. The gain' 
mg that battle placed matters on a diflerent footing; Portugal had 
nothing to dread—Soult was forced to raise the siege of Cadiz—Madrid 
was evacuated—and Caslilte and Andalusia were freed from the presence 
of a French force ; but, above all, no rf^inforcement of any account durst 
leave Spain to succour the French army in the north of Europe. 
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The battle of Salamanca has been attempted to be described by me 
in my former “ Reminiscence.” I say “ attempted,” because it is not 
possible for me, possessing the limited means 1 Lave at my disposal, to 
give a full account of this important battle; and one which was held in 
such high estimation by Lord Wellington himself, that he selected it in 
preference to all his other victories as that most fitting to be fought over 
in “ sham fight/' on the plains of St. Denys, in the presence of the 
tliree crowned heads that occupied Paris after the secopd abdication of 
file Emperor Napoleon, in 1815. It was not only a hard“fouJ[bt battle— 
a u^ttle of points—but it was a parade battle in the fullest acceptation 
of the word. It was unlike those that liad preceded it, where the 
bravery, and the bravery only, of the British soldier was to be called 
into the scale, and nothing else left to him but to defend the ground he 
occupied “ to the death," But on this day the Britisli soldier proved 
tliat he was as quick in moveiimnt as the redoubtable Imperial Veteran, 
and that he was able to foil liim with his own weapon—rapidity ol 
motion. 

•At ten o’clock at night, Lord Wellington, at the head of 12,000 
infantry, and 2000 horsemen, was in pursuit of the routed and dis¬ 
comfited army of Marmont, while the bulk of his own soldiers lay 
on the field of battle. The results of that battle were—prisoners, 130 
otiicers, 7500 men, two eagles, and fourteen guns. The field of battle 
was heaped with the slain, and the total Ipss of the enemy may be 
estimated at 17,000: it has been reckoned by some writers as exceeding 
20,000 ; but 1 apprehend 1 am nearer the mark, and that 17,000 was 
the outside. The dead and wounded on the side of the British and 
Portuguese (for the grand Spanish army, commanded by Don Carlos 
de Espana, lost but four!) were nearly 5000; but the greater number 
of tlic Portuguese either fell in their feeble attempt against the Arapiles 
height, or by the sliot that passed over the first line, composed of British, 
which fell at random amongst tlie Portuguese placed in the rear. 

1 Jiave already said, that at «ne period the battle was in doubt, and 
tliat it was prolonged until ncar.y ten at night; but wliat caused the delay, 
the doubt—the total annihilation of Marniont's 50.000 men?—No— 
the failure of Pack’s Portuguese brigade. Their failure caused the pro¬ 
longation of the battle to ten at night, when there was a fair prospect of 
its suttcessful termination at eight. Had it been finished at that hour, 
how was it possible for Marmont to escape in broad day‘witli one man 
of his army, pursued as he was by three superb divisions that had not 
pulled a trigger in the battle ? Tlie thing was morally impossible. 

Some there were who said, in the excitement of the moment, that 
Lord Wellington was to blame, because he placed too much confidence 
in the Portuguese under Pack. Perhaps Wt was—indeed the result 
proved that he was wrong in his estimate of this brigade; but bow 
could he suppose that a body of 2000 men, opposed at most to 400— 
seeing the battle at all points going in their favour—and commanded, 
too by such a battle-general as Pack—would allow iheu^selves, in 
the’ view and within hail of their gallant and victorious comrades, 
the British, to be beaten by a handful, of men that did not count 
more tlian one-fifth of their number? Yet so it was. 1 be fate of this 
momentous battle was kept in dcubt, and wbat was, if possible, worse, 
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prolonged for two liours; the total annilulation of the army of Portugal, 
which must have followed, averted, and the British General actually 
robbed of the fairest field he ever had of destroying, to a man, one of the 
most formidable and carefully-organioed French armies he was ever 
opposed to. 

I am aware that many may differ from these my opinions, but 1 
speak from experience; and notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written of the Portuguese troops, I still hoM the opinion that they are 
utterly incompetent to stand, with any chance of success, before evefr 
half their own numbers of Frenchmen; and if tlie front line of British at 
Salamanca had been worsted, every man of the Portuguese army, 
instead of supporting them, would have turned tall* The victory was 
nevertheless n glorious one, and was as much owing to the presumption 
of the French marshal, as to the bravery of the British troops, and the 
wise combinations of their general; because tlie inconaistency of the 
Duke of Ragusa was palpable in seizing bn tlie line of communication of 
an army that had offered battle but two days before on the plains of 
Velosa. This confirms the maxim which has oftentimes been re})eal(\d, 
that those principles should never be departed from which the art of war 
prescribes; and that circumspection should be invariably attended to 
which obliges all commanders never to swerve from rules which, even 
when everything favours such meditated projects, the surest way is 
never so far to despise an enemy as to suppose him incapable of resist¬ 
ance. Good or ill fortune is decided in a monmnl—chance never 
resigns its rights; nevertheless, in this very battle, the failure of Pack 
was nigh being fatal to the British : yet it must be acknowledged that 
the description of the British troops that fought at Salamanca, and the 
qualities of the general that commanded them, considered, no great 
doubts could be entertained of the issue of tlie buttle, notwitlistancling 
the unlooked-for failure of the Portuguese under Puck. Of forty Bri¬ 
tish battalions, twenty-two only were in action, and carried the victory; 
and it maybe said, without any great, metaphorical ^sketcli, or much 
alteration in the words of Frederick R^ng of Prussia, that the world 
rested not more securely on the shoulders of Atlas, lliau England on 
such an army and such a general. 

No one ought to be surprised that the victory was not more complete, 
and the French closer pursued; both were impossible. The attack 
against the French line was unavoidably delayed until five; it never 
would have taken place but fur tlie false movement of Marmonl’s 
seventh division, and the unlooked-for failure of Pack’s Portuguese 
brigade prolonged the battle until it was too late to profit by its results. 
Night had set in; the wooded country near the ToriRes favoured the 
French in their flight; aMl»to all those circumstances is attributable the 
escape of a single man of the French army of Portugal. 

The battle, though short, was one continued effort; and although the 
desperate fighting of Clinton’s men re-established it towards its close, it 
was not possible for a single division, no matter how brave, to undo allo- 
gethcr wnat had been effected^ by Pack*8 failure. The time lost could 
not be recalled, and Lord '\^elliugtoa saw, without being able to con¬ 
trol it, two-thirds of the French army scrambling, in a manner, from 
his grasp. „ 

The troops that had gained the victory lay buried in sleep until two 
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o’clock of the morning folldvring, when the arrival of the mules carry, 
ing rum aroUfied* them from their slumber, but the parties sent out in 
search of water had not yet reached the field. The soldiers, with parch¬ 
ing lips, their tongues cleaving to their mouths from thirst, their limbs 
benumbed with cold, and their bodies enfeebled by a long abstinence 
from food, and the exertion of the former day, ran to the casks, and each 
man drank a fearful quantity. This for a short time satisfied them, but 
a burning thirst followed this rasli proceeding, and Ijpfore any water 
. arrived, w^ were more in need of it than at the close of the battle. 

The inhabitants of Salamanca, who had a clear ^ew of all that was 
]>as^ng, hastened to the spot, to afford all the relief in their power. 
Several cars, most dr them loaded with provisions, reached" the field of 
battle before morning; and it is but due to those people to state, that 
their attentions were unremitting, and of the most disinterested kind, for 
they sought no emolument They brought fruit, and even quantities of 
water, well knowing how distan'l from us, and liow scantily the country 
near the field of battle was provided with so necessary a relief to men 
who hud not tasted a drop for so many hours, under a burning sun, 
and o])pre8sed willi the fatigue they had endured during the fight. 

Tlie soldiers, thus refreshed, forgot ail their toll, and proceeded to 
examine those parts of tlie field where each battalion had been most 
engaged. The men of Wallace’s brigade naturally turned their atten¬ 
tion to the hill they had won, and to the flat sj^ace behind it, where Le 
M archant's horse had so gallantly seconded them ; at both they found 
nnqde food for reflection—for a horrible massacre had taken place there ! 
Hundreds of human beings lying dead, or what is worse, mutilated in a 
frightful manner—horses mangled by shot or shell, running here and 
llicre in disorder, or lying in a heljdess state, still endeavouring to eat a 
mouthful of grass around the spot which it was evident they could never 
leave. I'hose beautiful animals, unconscious of the cause of their 
agony, looked at us as we passed them, and their sufferings touched the 
lu'art of many a veteran, who -never knew what it was to feel a tear 
moisten his cheek: but a field of battle, after a battle, is not easy of 
description; it is a fearful sight, even for those that are the victors. 
IVlen looking after their tried old friends and companions—women and 
children seeking for their husbands or fathers—looking for those whom 
destiny had decreed that they should neVer again behold, except as 
lifeless corpses, or as objects more to be shunned than sought after, is a 
frightful but too true a sketch of a ballle-field. Those who but a short 
time before were in the prime of life and vigour, now lying dead—rode 
down—trampled into atoms, with not a vestige of face recognisable, is 
a melancholy feature in war, and a trying sight to witness, much less 
describe ; yet, nevertheless, m^ny of the brave men who have taken a 
]»art in tliose battles—who have shared in all those dangers, and some 
who have volunteered their services on occasions when, without such 
galkint men, matters might have taken a different turn—when in place 
of a victory being proclaimed, a defeat would perhaps have been 
announcetl—are passed over unnoticed and unrewarded 1 

During the battle there were many circumstances which, If related in 
their places at the period they occurred, would have broken in upon the 
narrative, but may be told with mere propriety now, 
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. When the third division under Packenliam had crossed the flat, and 
were moving against the crest of the hill ocotmied by Foy’s, tirailleurs, 
a number of Ca 9 adoreB commanded by Major Haddock were in advance 
of us. The moment the French fire opened, those troops which had 
been placed to cover our advance, lay down on their faces, not for th^ 
purpose of taking aim with more accuracy, but in order to save their 
own sconces from the French fire. Haddock dismounted from his horse 
and began belabouring with the fiat side of his sabre the dastardly troops 
lie had the mis^rtune to command, but in vain ; all sense oRshame* had 
' fled after the first discharge of grape and musketry, and poor Haddock 
might as well have attempted to move the great cathedral of Salamfinca 
as the soldiers of his Majesty the King of Portugal. 

At the time the Colonel of the 22nd French regiment stepped out of 
the ranks and shot Major Murphy dead at the head of ^his regiment, the 
BSth, a number of officers were beside Murphy. It is not easy at such 
a moment to be certain who is the persdh singled out. The two officerB 
who carried the colours of the regiment, and who were immediately in 
the rear of the mounted officers, thought that the shot was intended/or 
either of them. Lieutenant Moriarty, carrying the regimental flag, 
called out, That fellow is aiming at me !*’ “ 1 hope bo,” replied Lieu¬ 
tenant D’Arcy, who carried the other colour, with great coolness—“ I 
hope so, for 1 thought he had me covered.” He was not much mis¬ 
taken : the ball that killed Murphy, after passing through him, struck 
the staff of the flag carried by D’Arcy, and also carried away the button 
and part of the strap of his epaulette ! This fact is not told as an extra¬ 
ordinary occurrence, that the ball which killed one man should strike the 
coat of him that happened to stand in his rear, for such casualties wore 
by no means uncommon with us; but I mention it as a strong proof of 
the great coolness of the British line in tlicir advance against the 
enemy’s column. 

The staff of the wounded pole and its companion, have been witli 
good taste and true soldier-like feeling^ preserved bj^Colonel O’Maliy, 
who now commands the 68th, and he has, by special permission, been 
allowed to affix on the old poles—the silent evidence of many a hard- 
fought day—the new colours tliat have been presented to the SSth. It 
was a happy thought, and 1 doubt nut but thcre arc many officers at the 
head of regiments, who, when they hear of it, will feel regret at not 
having dontf the like* On the wounded pole there is engraved, on a 
plate of silver, the day, and tiie manner in which it was so mutilated 
and when the “Connaught Rangers” again take the field against the 
enemies of their country, if the sight of those bits of stick don’t inspire 
them with a proper recollection of the former deeds of the regiment— 
the sooner they go back to their native liomes the better. 

It may be asked why I dwell so much on the poles that carry the 
colours ? 1 do so, first, because 1 think that the tou&h—the very sight 
of those “ bits of stick*’ is sufficient to inspire men wlio have never 
before fpught beside them, with a feeling tliat they ought to look up to 
them, and if they cannot ad^ to their lustre, at least never to forsake 
or allow them to fall into hands of the enemy. But I tui'n to the 
poles in preference to the colours^ because the former stand firm on their ’ 
own deeds !—they piay be lopped ^oWn-r-cut smaller—shaved to a 
shredbut still, there they are, the very same identical poles that vverel 
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present in every battle whieli the silk that out-tops them nusihi to uim- 
lion ! One battle (the battle ol tlio l*\reii(*es) has boon vvithhohl tioni 
the 88th ; and it is u bingular fact, that a j)art of that regiment^ was iu 
a most particular nianner distinguished on tiic very day for which it 
in a manner, disgraced : for most unquestionably, if it be an honour to 
a regiment to receive a badge for a battle, it is a disgrace to llieni if 
one IS withheld from them on the day they ha\e been under flic with the 

(j 

\Vlien me cavalry of Lo Marchant ])asscd tltrongh Wallace^ brigade 
in their advanre against Foy’s column, Ca])tiiin William Mackie ot the 
HHili, the discountenanced leader of the forlorn-hope at Hodiigo, who 
acted as aide dc-camp to Colonel Alexander Wallace, was 7 nhsin^! In 
the confusion that prevailed it was tiiought he had fallen I ]No one 
could give any account of Inni ; but in a short lapse of time, after tite 
cavalry iuid charged, lie rcturiy’d covered with dust and blood, his horse 
toUenng' from fatigue, and nothing left of his sabre—but tlie Init! ]Je 
joined the cavalry so soon as the fighting amongst the infantry liad 
c*.’ iscd, ami tliosc who knew the temp raineiiL of the man were not sur- 
jni^eil at it ; wlicrcver glory and danger were (o be met, there was 
Mat kie to be found, and nothing—not even the chilling slights he had 
c\j)en('nc''d—coultl damp Ins daring spirit. 

\t the first dawn of tlie monung ol the 23id of July, Lord Wclling- 
loi' ct)iitinu(‘d the pursuit of the deicated arut}' of Marmont. He placed 

* On tho of tJul), ISl h whui the ihinl and fuinth Biihsh divisions occupied 
.1 post in till l*yrciues, llie l.ittci was warmly ongigcd, uul cvciy leginiunt belonging 
to itthiigcd wilh thu l)i)oiiet; but the tlmd division was niimolcbtod, although 
nu'iiaud, uiihl alioul live (i'clocL lu tlio afWunxni. At this liini* a consnkiabli* body 

(lio (unin’s til iilknrs jiessod lv»i\vai(l to th.it part of the ndgo occupu'd by the 
thml i\ \ ision. and iniini'dialcl} iii iumt of tlie SSth ici^iment, the iit^ht lut vntiy com- 
l)ui\ ol vvliudi, coiniiiiudLd b} Captain Uohert NilIvU*, was oiderod to diive baLkthis 
ioic 111’did so in the most ir.ilJ.Liit m lunci : hut tin* eiiurny could ill brook sih h a 
dt li it the mou* anmi}ini; as it was witnessed by oui thud division, as also l»y a coa- 
sub I il 'o j) >ition ot one oi the onemv^s cuij s d’ umce. A leiiifoict nicnf, comin.iiidtMl 
})\ an ol distin tioii, rn^lied foiwaid to ledtcin the laiiiished honour of tlieir 

n it on. while some ot the baUahon-nwu of the (. onnavii’ht Kanj^eis, seeing the an- 
I <Hml conlt st thi 11 li^hl iiilanti j cum pan) wcie about to bo v iij^.i^^ed in—ioi Ibo Kicnch 
\v(.u upv.uds ui one liundiLd to si\t) ot ouis—hasten*.d to take a pait in the tiay. 
Tin* ik 1 Lchmcnt ot tlio kStli l.iy bvhiiul a low di’ch, and waite I until thv* Fiench ap- 
jiioulud to vvilhm .a few ) aids ot th* m ; tlu*} came iia in gallant st) le, lieaded by 
tluii bi ive coimiiauding ollicei, who was most conspicuous, being several paces m 
lioijf ot his men. The sobbcisot the two ainiie'', posted at a d)st.inco, and lookersou 
at tins imtwual shoiilul willi jo) as they IkIicUI Ihtii lespective comrades on 

tlu eve ol engaging with eacU other, lint this fLcliiig on the pait of the Fuuch was 
oi but sboit duiation, tor at tho fiisl fno then ditacbmentlmnLd tad, and weic whiit 
tin*) tlu msi Ues would term “ culbutes,’' leaving tlieii bom‘ coniinaiid.int, willi many 
iitheis, moitall) wounded behiiiA Captain Hubert Isickle ian up to his bleeding 
opponent, and rtiii'eied him every assistance in Ins power, lie then advanced alone, 
with his liandkeitlncf tied ou the point of his swoul, wdiuh he he*ld up as a token of 
anul\, and, thus re-assviied, some of the Trench soldieis uturned without their aims, 
.ind can ltd avv.i) th* ir othcer with them. They weie delighted with the considerate 
t ondiu t ol (’apta n Nukle, ami embraced our men on paitnig. Hciluips, jVn so much, 
theie iievtrwas a moie g dlant exploit; audit may be bettei conceive*! than oxpiessed 
what tlie iethugs ol tlie l))stamk’is must have been. It may uKo be asked, what 
I.ivtmi Wets giaiited to the hiave 8 Sth loi their distinguished hi h wiuui Thkv ari: 
'Jill, ONLY kl (iIMI N J’ Ol 'JIM, IJHlOYDi: 'JO Will* II 'lillY lU I *»NCM 1 > TUVT IS NOl' 
Aij,owj,i) K) iii:au ijii; uvucii- oi'‘ miiis uauii, (termed H)renees) on 'iiilik. 
tor-ouiis!! ! 

Lk 8. JoujiN, No. 7G; Mau*.ii,Io3G. 
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himself at the head of ilic light division, which opened the march, fol¬ 
lowed by the hnavy (ici-niiui cavalry under General Bock, and Anson’s 
brigade of linht horse. Those two superb brigades of dragoons had 
only joined the army the night before. The first division of infanliy, 
coniposiHl of tlie (Juards and German Legion, followed the cavalry, and 
Lord Wellington at the head of 13,000 men that had not pulled a 
trigger, or unsheathed a sabre in the battle, followed the enemy’s track ; 
but the retu'at was so quick, that Marmont’s head-quarters wt-re-thirty 
miles from Salamanca liie day after the battle. Nevertheless, tlie coV]»s 
that covered the retreat, consisting of three baltalious of infantry and five 
regiments of cavalry, were attained near the village of Lcrcna. The 
infantry forinod tiiemsclves into a square, the cavalry were ])osted on 
the flanks for its supjiort, but the jianic vvilli whicli all were infected by 
the defeat of the precetling day had taken such a fast hold of them, that 
the French horse in advance could not be prevailed upon to show a 
front. This threw those that were at ifSind to support tliem into dis¬ 
order: confusion was communicated to tlie remainder, and the field of 
battle was precipitately abatuloued by tiie cavalry, who, in the most 
unaccountable manner, left their companions, the iiilantry, to their fate. 

The cavalry having thus fled, Bock, with his German horse, galloped 
ui the square, and breaking through it, slew or took prisoners the 
entire; and the contest ended in one dreadful massacre of the French 
infantry. Nevertheless, many of the IroojioK-^ fell ; for one regiment in 
particular, the 105th French, bravely stood their ground, but tlie pon¬ 
derous weight of the heavy cavalry broke down all resistance ; and arms 
lopped off, heads cloven to the spine, or gaslies across the breast and 
shoulders, showed to tliose who afterwards ])assed the spot llie fearful 
encounter that had taken place ; and from this moment nothing nioie oi 
the Army of Portugal was to be seen. 

If anything was wanting to prove what I have before s lid of the 
cortaiutv of the total annildhition of lids armv on the 2:?nd at >ala- 

m • 

maiica—had that battle not been jiroloyged mUil darl% by the iailnr.' of 
tlie Portuguese under Pack—the overllirow of the rear-guard on the 
following day, alter such a lapse of lime, when the s]>iiiLs of the tauaiiy 
had a reasonable time to recuut and lefresh themsulNcs, is a f-iul'nicnt 
evidence of the manner in which they would have behaved on ihe fi dd 
of battle in the midst of their routed comjianioi'.s—in tin* hcaimu oi tlie 
shouts of their victorious ojiponents— 0 ))}) 0 Petl tothat inviiuibie infanlM, 
which no fire, poured in as it was Irom the formidable masses tliat it 
broke through, could shake—under the edges ol tljos-* sabies that cut 
in piecemeal their best-organized squares! Iltdiaving as this rear¬ 
guard did on the day after tlie battle, vvljen the rout hail ceased, and was 
converted into a regular retreat—acting tli«s, I ask, is not the condiision 
I have come to as to what might, or raliier <jught, to iiavo been the 
results oi the battle of Salaniiiuca, a fiiir estimate 

The overthrow of the rear-guard, vvliich covered the fliglil of tlie amny 
of the Duke of Bagusa, and the ra]>id manner in which C'lausel made 
good his retreat from the heights of La Serena, \v]T(‘re that armv for 
the last time made any show^of a stand against the Biitish troop'^ that 
had defeated him on tlK^ plains of Salamanca, finished the (ampaign, so ’ 
far, at Icost, as rcgaiahid lh<i army of foilugai. 

The leading regiments followed the cneuij’s track as fur as Flores \ 
de Avila, which town, distant ten leagues from yukimanca, had been 
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ovacnale^l by them two days after the battle. The cavalry and artillery 
ot the nortjiern army met them on tlicir retreat near Arcvela; but 
nolliing—not even tljis reinforcement—could insj)ire them with con¬ 
fidence; and the mass of fugitives ha&tilv followed the road Icadinor to 
Valladolid. ^ 

I'Ijc good gcneralsliip displayed by Clause], and the steady front he 
sliowcd wlicn in llic presence of a victorious army, raised him consider¬ 
ably, and justly so, in the estimation of his own troops^ but all his skill 
would have been of no avail had the battle not been unavoidably pro¬ 
longed until dark. 

The Iiritish general continued the pursuit; but for what end ? The 
moment for crushing, to a man, that formidable army was lost at Sala¬ 
manca; and lie might, with as much cliance of success, have attempted 
to catch the tail of a comet as tlie tail of the army that fled before liim. 
The' failur(i of Pack ruined all.* One flitting hour, lost by that failure, 
uas ]>ro(luctivc of the disastrous results which followed—but of tbcm 
Iicri'aftc'r. War, with all its terrible accompaniments, is a fearful- 
siRuuling titing ; y(‘t it is, nevertheless, a complicated and delicate web, 
the meshes of which rc(juirc to be as delicately handled as if they were 
composed of the finest nialorials. The least false touch may destroy all 
Ils arrangenu'nt; and tliat which cost so much time and labour to render 
|U'rf(‘et, inav be undoiHi by falling into hands unable to appreciate its 
But to spe^ak without any metaphorical aid, so it is with 
soldiers ^oinp, info battle. Their commander makes his arrangements— 
allots to each corps, brigade, or division, the part they lia^ to take in 
lilt' ac.’oinpllsliment of Ids end—the defeat of his foe. I^ny one part 
give way, the whole machinery becomes unhinged—broken up ; and 
the r-'pairing of it oftentimes costs more than the original outlay; or, 
more ])voperly speaking, than the ro.st o/* the repair u worthy and the 
end ‘'Oimlil (or—is lost! 


► 

i 


So it was at Salamanca. TJie fiiilurc of Pack's brigade caused the 
io>s of half the fourth division ; •and the bloody conflict which the sixth, 
\ind(‘r (.'linlon, were engaged in to save not only Cole's troops, but the 
general is«ue of the battle, never would have taken ])lacc had tiie Por- 
lULMiese doin' tlioir duty. But the fate of a battle often liangs, as it were, 
by ii hair. At I\Iarcngo, when the day was, to all appearance, lost to 
liie annv of the I'lrst Consul, Dessaix airived on the field* It was two 
oM >ek. JNa]ioli'ou asked his ojunion—“ What do you think of it?” 
j-aid the First C’onsiil. Dessaix replied, with the bluntness of a soldier, 
“ \]\ —d, it is lost !—but,” saivl lu', at the same lime taking oui his 


wnleh, “ it is only tvto o’clock, and we have time enough left to gain a 
bailie Vet.” Dessaix’s dixision gained the battle of Marengo—Clinton's 
(U'cided Salamanca. The' former was the principal cause, by his 
conduct, of gamjng that memoralde battle; but lioxv did the French 
nation pay a tribute to ids memory ?—by a paltry subscription of a few 
jioilnds towards the erection of a pillar which is a disgrace to the 


nation. 


The niarcli of the iiritish army continued without interruption. Those 
divisions* which followed the enemy were Enthusiastically welcomed as 
llu'V ]iasse{l ihrouuii the diflerent towns and villages on the Valladolid 
road; the inliahilants flocking in*vast numbers with a supply of wine, 

fruit, bread, and vegetables, which were all bought up by the soldiers. 

Z 2 
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Arrived at Valladolid, and finding himself as far'as ever from being able 
to overtake the army of Marniout, Lord Wellington made, a full stop. 
Giviii" tlie army one day’s rest for the purpose of allowing the stragglers 
to come up, he, on the 1st of August, tinned olf abruptly towards the 
grand Madrid road ; while Hill, with tlie second corps, reached Zatra. 

Marniont being thus disposed of for the ])resent, and Lord Welling¬ 
ton having formed the resolution of marching to the Spanibli cijijital, 
every road leading’ to it was occupied, and thronged by cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, baggage and commissariat mules, stores of all descriptions, 
the reserve parks of guns, and the followers of the camp, such as battlers, 
Portuguese servants, and women who followed the soldiers. Thos(‘, 
when assembled together, formed one vast mass of between 60,000 
and 70,000 souls. The sight was an imposing one ; the weather 
was beautifully fine, and the advance of the army as it moved onward 
towards the capital was one scene of uninterrupted rejoicing. IS ever 
was the general feeling in Spain so mucli in favour of the British 
nation, the British army, and the Hero who commanded it, as on the 
present occasion. The news of the great victory gained by the I?riti(4i 
army only a few days before under the walls of Salamanca, whicii was 
witnessed by thousands upon thousands of Spaniards, was ej>road atar; 
and the dilferent routes which the army traversed were croud-'d almost 
to suffocation by the Spani&h peo])le, who vied with each ollun* to gain a 
passing view of the men who had so distinguished themselves, and to 
supply them with every assistance in their power. Every face was 
cheerful; aiu^t the termination of eacli da/s march, our bivouacs, or 
the villages we occupied, were crowded vvilli b'jianish girls and voung 
men, who eillier brought wine, lemonade, or tnnt, tlie evening was 
wound up by boleros and fandangos; and, in bhorl, our maicli to 
Madrid more resembled a triumphal procession—vvliicli, in point of laet, 
it really was—than tlie ordinary advance of an army ]trc]»arcd for 
battle. 

Meanwhile the King of Spain haslilyViuloavoured to make arraiiLre- 
ments to stop the torrent which threatened his capital. He had ad¬ 
vanced upon Blasko Sancho on the 25tli of July ; but there hcarinu of 
the fate that had befallen liis favourite General at Salamanca, he retraced 
liis steps, and gaining the passes of the Giuuiarama, retired towards iIk* 
palace of the jiscurial. He collected all the disposable force liiat could 
be taken from tlie capital ; but Ins army, chielly composed Jun'inrn- 
tados^ (Spaniards that entered into King Joseph’s service,) counled 
not quite 15,000 bayonets and sabres—a force as to mimhcr, with¬ 
out taking into account its morale^ not of that lonnidahlencss verv 
likely to disconcert the grand designs of Lord Wellington. In sliorl, 
the army continued its march towards the ypanisli capital wiLliout mo¬ 
lestation. On the 6th of August the head-quarters w^ire at Cuellar; 
on the 7tb, at the ancient town of Segovia, so celebrated in Spanish 
romance ; and on the 8th the divisions destined to marcli upon Madlid 
were concentrated at Saint lldcfonso. 

Saint Ildefonso is beautifully«situated. The magnificent waterworks, 
the elegant taste with which the gardens and pleabure-ground.^-arc laid 
out, and the vast concourse of people who throngcid them on the day 
of our arrival, gave to it the appcara?ncc, in our eyes at least, oflii'e 
most enchanting spot on the face of the globe. At each of the pniicipal ' 
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walks bands of music played ins])iring airs ; and at half-past six in Uie 
evening the water-works were in fuJi play. Those works, situate at 
llie base of a lofty blue mountain, cast up water to an immense height; 
. and one in particular seemed to us to be much superior to anything we 
afterwards witnessed at citlier Versailles or St. Cloud. To me it cer¬ 
tainly seems so; but I, in common with many others, may be wrong : 
for, in Irulh, we wore so charmed with the novelty of the scene we 
then witnessed, and the vast contrast it presented to nhc scenes we had 
for such a length of time not only witnessed, but takevi an active part 
in, that all duo allowance ought to be made—if wc are wrong—for our 
prepossession in favour of this spot. 

At ciglit o’clock Lord Wellington, surrounded by a number of gene¬ 
rals of different nations, a splendid staff, and man/crandccs of Spain, 
entered the gardens. All the bands, at one and the same moment, 
played “ See the (’ont|uering 41cro comes/' the singers joined in chorus, 
and the vast niultilude rent tiie air with acclamations. The females, 
disregarding all form or etiquette, broke throiigli the crowd to get a 
fl(‘arer view of his Lordship, and many embraced him as he passed 
down tile diflerent alleys of the gardens. The groujis of singers con¬ 
tinued to sing ; this uas succeeded by bolero dancing, fandango danc¬ 
ing, and waltzing ; and all was wound up by one of the most intoxi¬ 
cating and ([(‘liglitfui niglits of pleasure that we had ever witnessed, and, 
if I mistake not ureativ, that was ever acted on the same spot. It was 
late before wo retired to rest—and indeed we had need of repose: our 
minds as well as bodies required it; and when the shrill note of the 
bugle, the following morning (for that matter, it was the same morning) 
aroused us from our sleep, all tliat had passed seemed but as a dream. 
It uas no dream noh^ithstanding; and many an old curmudgeon of a 
Don little dreamt—though we might—of the gambols his wife liad been 
acliuir the nigiit before. 


At six o’eloeL on the morning of tlic 9th, we were again in motion— 
indeed we had noon “ in motron,*’ vvitli a vengeance, the entire of the 


jjrc'Cetling night; but on the morning of tlic 9th, wc were in motion 
tc>\\ards the ct'iitre of kSjiain ; the night before we had also been in iiio- 
lioii, but certniidy not towaids the centre of gravity ! No matter; wo, 
as I said before, were now on tlie bigli road to Madrid: before that, we 
were on “ llie road to ruin.*' « 

'I'lie causeway leading to Madiid is broad and well arranged: as we 
readied eacli league-stone, we counted with anxiety the distance w^ liad 
\et lo i>aec ere we arrived at ilie capital of Sjiiiin. The niounlaiiis 
which ovcrluing llie Guadarama passes are bolil and lofty : those jiasses, 
easy of defence, and requiiir^g but a small force, were abandoned without 
a musket-bliol being fired for their protection ; and, in fine, on the lllh, 
Lord WellingtcMi was nearlllie village of Majalahonde, distant Imt one 
march from tlu; capital. Thirty tlioiiaand infiiiitvy were encamjjed liali 
a league in its tear; the diPFerent Iwigades of horse and artillery attached 
lo tli(‘ infantry were at hand—in shoit all was in readiness, but tlie ad¬ 
vanced guard of cavalry, unfortunately ^iitrusted lo the brigade of Por¬ 
tuguese'of DTJrbaii, was in front of all.* Pebind them, at the distance 
of a inilt', were tlie two regiments of lieavy (Jerman liorse, while the 
splendid “ jiarc’’ of horse-artillery, commaiuled by Cajitaiu SJacdonald, 
was ready to supjiort D'Urban. 
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The greatest part of tlic day liad passed over without any event taking 
place between the adv<anced posts; some slight bkirmisliing with the 
enemy’s lancers and D’Urban's cavalry left matters as they were at the 
commencement. The army was pr^'paring its arrangements for the 
night’s repose and the march of the following day, when the thunder of 
Macdonald’s artillery aroused us in an instant from our occujiations. It 
was soon manifest that the enemy’s advance had attacked the PortugucM' 
cavalry; and tin? vast cloud of dust tliat came rolling onward towards 
the village, where the German horse were placed in reserve, told but too 
plainly that the Tortuguese were routed, and the Germans about to be 
cut off. The infantry betook themselves to their arms, and in a few 
moments the entire were in readiness to march to ilie scene of action, 
for so in fact it was. The Portuguese dragoons fled at tlie first onset, 
without waiting to exchange one sabre-cut with the French; and so 
rapid was their flight,—for they rode through the village where the 
reserve of Germans were ])osted to sujiport tiiem,—that not more than 
half of the Germans were mounted: many brave men thus fell befoic 
they could defend themselves^ and thoir colonel was cut down wliili' in 
the act of shaving himself; but his brave soldiers, forming lluMnsehes 
together in the best manner the lime would admit of, closed with drawn 
sabres upon the French lancers, which turned the stream, broke the mad 
fury of the attack, and drove back the lancers in confusion. I'p to this 
time the combat was one ^ene of desperation. An irregular and furi¬ 
ous crowd iniglit be seen mixed together, fighting without onK r or 
regularity, and from the confusion that prevailed, it was not ])ossilde to 
see distinctly to which side the victory belonged ; but at a distance, far 
from the scene of action, the burnished helmets of the Portuguese tioop- 
ers were distinguishable as thev fled from the post they had deserUd, 
and from ihcir brave comjianions, the Gormans, whom tliey loll to be 
massacred. The dm of arms, the cla&liing of swords, and the tliundt'r 
of the cannon, mingled with shouts frpni every side, com])leted the 
confusion. In the liurrv of the moment, some tents beloiminu to llie 
74th Pegiment look lire, the flames soon communicated with those of the 
next regmicid, and the <anip was enveloped with smoke: bulling was 
soon overcome; and by the time we approaelicd near the point in dis¬ 
pute, the French cavalry had been driven off the field, but not beiou' 
man) of tlie Wurmans bad fallen. Three guns of MacdoiiaUrs brigade 
liad also been taken; and upon the whole, it was one of the most dis¬ 
graceful and unlooked-for events that had taken place during the cam¬ 
paign, To be beaten at any time was bad enough, but to be beaten, hy 
a liandiul of lancers, on llic eve of our entering Madrid, almost in the 
view of the city, was worse tlian all. liutc.vliat caused our defeat—our 
disgrace—under the eyes of the people of ^drid ? The placing undiu' 
reliance on the Portuguese troops. ' 
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In all connccteil with Turkey or its <lc|>en(lencies, there once reigned 
a hidden charm or mystery, which the delighted traveller loved to fancy 
he alone was destined to penetrate—a promenade through the streets of 
Stamhoii), and some scene of the Arabian Tales arose to view !—a sail 
through the mazy Archipelago, and he could not to encounter a 
living Anastasias ! A few short years, and how changed! The once 
splendid Osmanli is now in apjiearance hut a miserable half-caste! The 
wjly Greek has no longer a generous or desj)otic master; and doffed of 
his glittering attire, is neither Frank nor Rayah! The barounce, or 
capote, served at least to conceal some deformities: in their exposure 
the traveller is almost tempted to fancy the national obliquity of cha¬ 
racter has also become more apparent, and the charm is dissolved. 

Cities reared on the sites of the most ancient have crumbled into 
ashes, whilst the older remains still resist t!m test of time! Wastes the 
must retired and desolate liavc, in an incredibly short space, become 
busy with human life, and burst forth into cultivation, again to be abau- 
lioncd ! Amongst tliese, a sort of neutral ground for all jjarties during 
i1k‘ lung war was Syra. Perched on llie summit of a craggy rock, its 
little town knew none of the horrors everywhere surrounding it: having 
been long the seal of the Catliolic bishop, and under the protection of 

Froncli king, the island had, from time iiumemurial, enjoyed greater 
]>ri\ii(‘ges than its neighbours. Too discreet to allow tlieiiiscivos to 
shuiiber in false security, the Svrotes had erected tlicir little town on 
llie most elevatcnl point, under pretence of enjoying the ocean-breeze 
iiuiing the hot monthSj and bulliedently far from the landing-i>Iace to 
give lime for the concealment of their women and oneets, in the (went 
of ail nnexpeett'd visit fiann their imperious rulers. Fioiu the shore to 
th(‘ town, on either haii'l, groves of orange and olive dotted ilic way, 
giving the soff air a redolcift;e unknown to more irequented spots: 
knowing and desirous ol no gn'ater liapjiiness than this tranquil state, 

the island was llie very abode of content. 

J'Vom thi^ hajijjy position, almost with tlie magie touch of harlequiirs 
wand, ujt r(He, on the rocky shores ot the bay, another town: men, 
woimm, and eliildren flying from the excesses of the Turk, here iound 
vetuge. As success crowned the cllorts of either party, hither rc'^ortcd 
their agents with the spoil and plunder; the narrow streets became 
cliokecl with tlie paraphernalia of man and horse; and Syra was tians- 
lorined into the Monmouth-street of the Levant. Here then was 
a field for the dist[uisitions of contagionists and anti-coutagionisls: 
whetlier the pestilence raged in Constantinople tv Smyrna, Syria or 
I'gypt, Syra continued the deposit of the tattered trumpery ; and, ex¬ 
cept its turhulent visitors, the island, was at ail times free Iruiii eillier 

llestilenee or plague. . , . , 

As the “ dm of war^ subsided, S^Ta w'as destined again.to undergo 

a change : its trade in old clothes deeijped; attaglians, hanjars, and pis¬ 
tols no longer glittcved in the stalls, and the island seemed fast sinking 
into its original obscurity ; fate, however, had otherwise decreed. In 
consequence of the Russian invasion of Turkey, the disturbed stale of 
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affairs again gave it a temporary importance ; .and by a freak of fortune 
it became tbe rendezvous of most of tbc voyagers in the East. Has the 
reader ever called “ a halt” opposite Hatchett’s, and expressed the want 
ufaconvevance ?—has he ever landed at Calais, and desired to be shown 
the best liotcl ?—or has he ever calletl for a calesse near the Chaija at 
Najiles ? If so, then may he form some idea of the persecution endured 
by a stranger on landing at Syra. In a moment he was surrounded by 
tlie veriest set of rascals that ever plied a similar vocation ; and his'cars 
rang with the sounds of Taganrok, Odessa, and Napoli: for these, and 
scores of other places, they had, or gave out they Imd “ equijiages'’ 
ready, and until the bewildered voyager announced his dctcnninatioii, 
tlic clamotir rarely ceased. 

Such was Syra at the period of my visit. Destined for Conslanti- 
iio]»le, and purposing to remain only a few days, there was much difli- 
cuity in procuring even a shelter. At length, by dint of perseverance, 
and some interest, an apartment was procured wherein to deposit u 
mattress, at nearly the charge for a suite at the Clarendon. To })ut off 
starvation, and dissipate ennui, “ the cafe ’ was the only resort, A 
Greek or Turkish place of this description is not without its ])cculiavi- 
ties, and in its way is unique. A brief sketch of one may ihereforc 
})cihaps be pardoned ; and fortunate may the traveller deem himself in 
ins jjeregrinations throui:;h either Greece or Turkey, sliould he at all 
times find similar accommodations. Most of the modern fabrications 
in tlic Levant are of Triestine jdank ; a calc in this respect is nut different, 
except tliat it is perhaps more hastily put touclber: in the interior arc a 
few btMiches and tables of the same rough material; two or throe slielves, 
on which are ranged some half-do/xm buttles of “ VcrUahlv Rhum Ja- 
7//7(7//e,” and “ Rowg^lto Svprajino^*^ and this is a very tolerable locctndii, 
’lake the scene at mid-day: a female is ])ouring fortli the staple fliiul 
from a huge copper kettle ; “ mine liost” is busily engaged over a 
charcoal fire, in the superintendence of several small spit«, on wlncdi 
are run square jiieccs of goal's flesh, or mutton (kiekahs), togeilier 
with a mountain of boiled rice (on a large tin disli), jirelty well satu¬ 
rated with oleaginous matter. If the tables are to be occupied, it is 
only necessary to imagine forty or fifty j^ersons, in every variety of 
Eastern costume, with a sprinkling of others in the Frank attire, all ac¬ 
tively enijiloyed in eating, drinking’, and smoking, or at cards, dice, or 
dominoes, and the ]jicturc is complete—not to forget the din created by 
tongues running with all the volubility admissible in European and 
Asiatic'jargons. 

For some time necessity obliged me to frequent the cafe; there was 
not a caique to be had for love or money direct for the Dardanelles. At 
my visits I usually occujiied tlic same placesn a corner of the room. 
Five or six days after my arrival, wliilst quietly partaking of a compo¬ 
sition of resin and grape-juice, here yclejicd wine, strong symptoms of 
an bnhro^liowexQ to be observed; something of this kind I had wiN 
nessofl, if not figured in, in various ^larts of llie world—in Greece never; 
it was iherelore a novelty, and Jho eyes and cars were on tlie alert. 
Greeks, like others of many coymries, jabber a good deal heforg they 
come to blows ; it was so in the present case. I listened, hut it was 
impossible to tell what the uproar was ghout; the principal performers 
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appeared to be tlirec or four sailors from the neighbouring islands, and 
two Sfl'acchidcs from Candia; the latter were easily distinguished by the 
black turban: at length one of the islanders lent the principal Sffacchiole 
a blow in the mouth from the butt-end of a cliiboque, and blood fol¬ 
lowed ; at the siglit of this the Sffacchiote's spirit was on lire, and forth 
came the ataglians from either party. For the benefit of fire-eaters in 
general, and those about to visit Greece or Turkey in particular, a word 
or two may be ofl’ered on the ataghan : after all it is but a poor weapon ; 
there is no great execution in it, and in the melee it'is nothing: it is 
ratluT an instrument of punishment after a fray, than of attack or de¬ 
fence in it; a very indifi'erent disciple of the Sieur Angelo need never 
apprehend the result. To return: the Slfacchides laid about them 
stoutly, and the white bragi of their opponents soon became sprinkled 
with the criuisoii dye. The islanders were not long before they were 
joined by others of their countrymen, and gradually the Candiotes were 
forced to retire to the farther e*?id of tlie room, to the no small disconi- 
filure of “ mine host’s” kiebabs, and jiillafl*. For awhile here they held 
adversaries at bay; the storm, however, continued unabated : re- 
iiiforccnienls poured in for the islanders ; benches and forms flew about, 
and it soon became apparent the men of Sflacchia*^ must succumb: the 
advantages of a table in a room-row have at all times been appreciated. 
I mounted on mine, and, like a great man by liis order, determined 
to “stand or fall by it.” Momentarily the plot thickened, as Monsieur 
b4i\s by the tragedy. I awaited the caiaairophe: at length a tall Spez- 
ziole, liiihcrto more a spectator than performer, tore up one of the 
benches, ]nishe(l aside the throng in front of the Sfl’acchioles, and at 
one fill blow laid his man prostrate; others of the party rushed in, and 
in a jnomtiit hotli the men of Sftaccliia were down. I saw no more! 
The lianjais were at work, and the open air became desirable: 1 ab¬ 
sconded. Jt was imi)ossibJe, however, to go far from the bcene of action. 
]V(.s''ntly tlie tall Spezziote drew one of the Candiotes along the ground 
by the sasii, IIjtcw him on tlis strand, and left him ; his companions 
slioitly follow'cd with the other. After-events made me acquainted with 
tlie cause of the riot: the Candiotes w’ere suspected traitors. 

ll the cafe bad billuTto been viewed with repugnance, late events bad 
C(‘rtainly not created ii j)c/tcha)it for it; yet wbal was to be done ? Air 
ib no more necessary to tlie interior of a balloon than retdetion to an 
Englisliman ; he abhors a vacuum : here there was not atihoicc. Many 
countiies have llieir jours 7na/grc: if any disciple of the “ immortal 
\ do” bliould be desirous of leducingthc system, no process can be*niore 
eflectual than a short sojourn in any part of Greece nut much frequented 
by Euro])cans: there was, therefore, no alternative but the old corner. 
Some days after the aflair, > was surjjrised at being addressed by the tall 
S])ezziote who had figured in the fight. I confess 1 did not much 
relish the ideaoThis acquaintance: riding the high horse, liowever, with 
OHO accustomed to ]>Iay such pranks before heaven as I had witnessed, 
was quite out of the (picstion. There was, too, about the fellow a certain 
bon/iojtmiir o( manner, and smile ofg^d humour, that insehbibly con- 
cdiatiHl^; btill I reliicuintly and cautioutjy received his advances. As 

ScFACcuiA—a (lisifict in the island of Candia. 
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lie is rather an important personage in the narrative, I venture a sketch 
of his appearance. Perhaps more than thirty years of age, with 
limbs rather inclining to the Hercules Famese than the Apollo Belvi- 
dere ; a quick, restless eye beneath a finely-formed forehead ; a visage 
scorched by the fierce rays of the sun ; the upper lip surmounted by a 
slight curling moustache, just dark enough to show, in stronger con¬ 
trast, teeth of shining whiteness—and my new acquaintance may be 
imagined. One skilled in the niceties of Eastern costume would’ h^vc 
been inclined to consider the Spezziote’s appearance rather tinctured 
with dandyism : the berretta was gracefully bound with a Yanina shawl, 
having a slight inclination to the right brow; a chiboque of half the 
ordinary length, the amber-head joined to the cherry-stick by a rich 
silver mounting, similar in pattern to the ataghan, and suspended from 
the dark-green shawl which bound tlie waist, was a tobacco-hag, of 
crimson and gold, corresponding with thej ujjper dress: these little mat¬ 
ters certainly had somewhat of that tendency; yet the leg was bare lo 
the bragi, and, as before said, his good nature seemed so apparent, 
that, inadvertently, I almost welcomed his approach. 

“ Proskenoumen Affendi!’’ (I prostrate myself) were the first words. 
—“ Dulosis!*’ (your servant) was the reply. 

“ He*s from the Scala*s or Stambool V ’—“ Neither ! " 

“ From the Main or Franquistan ?”—“Tlie latter ! ” 

“ Ai! ai! ai! what news have we—who is to be king?—Barba 
Yanni (Uncle John, the familiar appellation of Capo d’lstri.ih) is a 
burned man! Does lie come for Leopold or the Nemours ? Will tlie 
new king bring many terhngdes (TJiis was the gist of his question¬ 
ing.) “ What do they say of Greece in Europe 1 ” 

“ Very little !*’ answering the last question, with a determination lo 
baffle Greek curiosity; thus puzzled, my interrogator drew lorth his 
chiboque, and prepared for a long attack. Probably I should have re¬ 
plied to most of his questions ; to some it was out of my power, and it 
does not do to gratify a Greek too readily, or he terminates with a de¬ 
mand. After a few puffs, weaiied with my caution, he broke ground on 
another tack, and informed me he was Capitan Demetrio Tnandofolo, 
of the island of Spezzia, on liis way to llie Black Sea, for powder; “ and 
if,” continued he, “ you are bound in that direction, Capitan Di'incttrac- 
chi and his crew are your slaves 1 —llather a curious commander lo 
sad with, thought I: the least possible return was, however, to bow for 
so much politeness, and express some admiration at the celebrity of bis 
character, which, as one of the Capitani, was pretty generally known. 
Some further conversation, and the Capitan took his dcjiarturc. 

Time lingered on, day after day elapsed, still not a caiquc or any 
other conveyance for my destination. I "seriously began to think 1 
should be obliged to sail with Demcttracchi,—and why not?—he had 
killed his countryman--what was that to me?—it was none of my 
affair! Thus deliberating, I determined to advise with sonic one,— 

there were.few Franks inISyra, except the British consul and La F-, 

a Frenchman; the consul bein^at his house m tlie old town, 1 con¬ 
sulted the latter. Fifteen yearSiprior to my acquaintance with La F- 


* Terliog^es, sterliDfs, i. c. guineas. 
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he liacl arrived in Greece with a tolerable fortune to assist the Greeks in 
gaining their freedom : they had obtained it, and by way of recom- 
l^ensing the unfortunate Frenchman, had kicked him off without a para; 
■notwithstanding he still preserved the vivacity of his nation; to me he 
was as the little Duke to his countrymen, Dieu donyie, and I questioned 
him concerning the perides of a voyage with the Spezziote. After some 

discussion, “ The Captain,” said La F-, is not a whit worse than 

hundreds of his compatriots; you may have no dasire to visit the 
seventh heaven quite as soon as some in these parts ; the Greeks are 
like the wanderers of the desert, you are only safe when you have 
broken bread with them/* “ The best way, then,” said I, “ to make 
that point clear is to turn the cafe into a life-insurance^ office, by giving 
the Greek a good dinner there.” “ C'est said the Frenclinian (tlie 
rogue had an eye to himself) ; it was therefore done, and the following 
morning I was on board the little schooner. 

Uy midnight we were stealing through the waters off Zea ; at day¬ 
break the castles of the Dardanelles were in sight, when, mortifying 
enough, the wind came right a-head ; European vessels, in such a case, 
generally bring up in the roadstead opposite the plains of old Troy : this 
would not answer the Spezziote’s jjurpuse, it was too public a resort; 
at Jmbro, sheep, wine, oil, and the many other etceterae of a Greek bill 
of fare were to be hacl solely by ordering, a sort of black-mail; to Imbro 
therefore we ran. Mooring the vessel to ledge of rocks forming the 
creek in which there was barely room for her to ride, the Captain’* 
commands were issued. The poor inhabitants knew the character of 
the; people with whom they had to deal too well to hazard refusal; they 
only seemed anxious to hasten our de)uirturc, and the provisions were 
speedily on board ; they were taken in with no sparing hand—it was the 
last sjiot where anything was to be had at free cost, and Demettracchi 
catered accordingly. 

It was some (Jays before the wind came to the desired point, at length 
from the high land many vessels were observed making for the Dar¬ 
danelles, the schooner was swept out of the creek, and again on her way 
for the castles. The wind had long jnevailed from the east, and num¬ 
berless craft of all descriptions were hurrying into the narrow channel; 
at first deliberations were held as to the colours we should show. Eus- 
siau were the must desirable ; some doubts were entertaiited whether that 
|)ower was yet a neutral; Austrian were therefore decided upon, and 
up u cut the tri-colour. A short distance past the first castle off the 
lilllo town, and a shot swejit across the bow ; the Drogueman of the 
Austrian consulate, at the same time, shouting might and main from his 
small caique for us to brinj^ to and lake a teskeree for Constantinople. 
“ The kvrata'^,^' sahl Demettracchi, “ he will lose his hackshee^p this 
voyage,” and the schooner kept her way, and Drogueman and shot were 
alike unheeded. Presently the castles on the Asiiitic side boomed forth, 
and the shot re-echoed along the water; the wind momentarily fresh¬ 
ened ; all was nought. It was now Vlain sailing to Scstos and Abydos, 
and their forts speedily rose to vie\^ again the guns opened; every 
shot fell wide. ' After passing these, DeTnettracchi respired more freely ; 


Kekata— the must opprobrious term a Greek can use. 
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suddenly recollecting himself, “ Look,” said he to Nostr'uomo^t “ if 
there is not a Tartar at full gallop for the next battery/’ We all gazed 
most intently, and, beyond a doubt, there was the Tartar driving away. 

' “ Anathemas!” exclaimed the Greek, crossing himself, “ we are undone ;• 
the rascals will have prepared the guns and blow us out of the water ; 
we must bring to.” Still, onwards we kept; the schooner neared the 
point, rounded it, and at once she was off the battery ; a shot whizzed 
through the rigging, another and another. “Ai! ai! ai!” cried the 
Spezziote, “ they have learned something since I was last here; we 
must try another course.” At this he ran to the forecastle and hallooed 
till the old fort echoed again. The fore-top sail was put aback, the 
main-sail run up, and the Greek intimated by shouts and gestures tlmt 
he was about to let go the anchor; at this tlie Topgees ran from their 
guns and mounted the embrasures, chuckling with delight at the exac¬ 
tions they expected to levy. The vessel, meanwhile drifted gently for¬ 
ward with the impetus she had previously received, the Greek still con¬ 
tinuing to bawl to the artillerymen ; he, however, awaited his opportunity, 
the wind kept freshening aft, in a moment the top-sail was filled, the 
main-sail down, and the little schooner again spun througli the waters. 
The Turks hurried to the guns; it was useless; an intervening point 
was at hand, danger at an end, and Demettracchi gave a groan by way of 
thanks to St. Nicolo his i)atron, crossed himself ami resumed his jjipe. 

The name of St. Nicolo (Joes not appear in the calendar of the faith 
of which I am a humble follower, or 1 should have pursued the Cap¬ 
tain’s example; as it was, I was thankful to Providence for all our escapes. 
The sea of Marmora opens from these points ; and, prior to our arrival 
atStamboul, there were no other forts to oppose the passage. Ours 
was a gallant breeze; a little after sun-set the schooner dropt anchor 
mid-way between Galata and Leandei’s Tower; a caique was shortly 
alongside, and 1 was landed at the former, thanking lieaven and Ht. 
Nicolo this time: civilization had not introduced custom-house olliccrs 
yet into Turkey. 

Before the break of day on the following morning the Spezziote was 
under way; again lie served as an object of Turkish practice, as the 
forts at the mouth of the Bosphorus had been lieard blazing away; bis 
Lour was not come, and he escaped all. 

Circumstances some time after brought me to the capital of Greece. 
Na])oli di Romania was alive with revelry ; the President had convened 
the Greek senate for the first time, and illuniinalions, fetes, and balls 
were to give effect to the occasion. How changed !—but the other day 
and pestilence stalked the ways ; deatli with its stamp on every counle- 
nance, and the silence of the tomb in the streets ; now, illuniinatioiiH, 
fetes, and a ball!—the latter in the old territory of the Turk ! But 
stop: Stamboul itself has had its assemblies, and ere this Madame I'Am- 
hasmtrice may have figured in a vontre-danse, dos d dos with his Emi¬ 
nence the Kislat Agh. 

Many months had elapsed, and^llidea of again meeting the Sjioz- 
ziote had vanished. At last onft^ine October evening a small latoen 
rigged schooner was seen workfhg her way up the gulf, and in *a few 
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hours her commander stepped on shore—it was Demettracchi; tlicre 
was still the same joyous air, and the same easy smile, although at times 
I thought I could perceive a clouded brow. The object of the fierce 
Spezziote*8 visit was soon whispered abroad ; he was in disgrace with 
the President; his family were suspected of being inimical to the Rus¬ 
sian’s interest, and in a cruise off Alexandria many years past, Demet- 
tracclu had interpreted the laws of a paper-blockade rather freely. lie 
had fallen in with a Maltese brig laden with bale goods": these, accord¬ 
ing to hh definition, were contraband of war, the vessel was therefore 
seized and sold: and how many Palmerstons has not this point puzzled! 
It was, however, enough for Capo d’Istrias. Masking his real object, he 
had invited his victim to Nauplia, on pretence of a consultation relative 
to the marine force. The old people of Spezzia had counselled him 
against putting faith in the President, “ No one has yet thrown the 
stone at my door*,’* was the rcmly, and in an evil hour Demettracchi left 
Ills home; lie was now anxious for the interview with the crafty chief. 
In a few days, amidst a crowd of Russians, lonians, and others, he was 
ai the great man’s levee; nothing could exceed the cordiality of his 
reception. The pretended object of Lis mission was discussed and 
d<*ci(lecl, and Demettracchi again thought of returning to Spezzia, 

From time to time, under some frivolous pretext, means ^^ere found 
to delay the Captain’s departure; meanwhile he constantly frequented 
the public resorts, at length liis patience was- exhausted, and he deter- 
mmed to wait no longer; for this purposS the schooner was moved 
round the point to the roadstead—tlic evening land-breeze only delayed 
Lor dopiirture. The Square of the Trois Puissances was tlien, and per¬ 
haps 13 now, the great lounge of Nauplia; a little after mid-day the 
Spezziote was drawing his chiboiujue there, fulfilling the great object 
of Circek existence, collecting the news, when a messenger from one of 
the government officials announced his master’s desire fur an interview; 
Demettracchi obeyed ; scarcedy had he entered the lower court of tiie 
place of audience, when the Commandant de P/cce, witii a ])arty of 
Tacticoes, burst from concealment, seized bis arms, and the Spezziote 
was a j)risoner ; he had only time to cross himself, recommend his wife 
and cljildrcn to the protection of San Nicolo, and he was on his way to 
llie fortress of the Palliamede. The schooner’s second in command liad 
not slumbered ; on the first alarm the anchor was slipped, tlie sweeps 
out, and in a sliort time she was far beyond all cliance of pursuit* 

'J'he fortress of the Palhamede rises perpendicularly on the sea-face, 
and nearly so on the Nauplia side; every way it is of most commanding 
height and deemed nearly impregnable. The approach from the town 
is by fatiguing fliglUs of zigzag steps, occupying at least half an hour 
in the ascent. Viewed frdni the summit, the smrrounding scenery is 
most magnificent; the Argos plain, stretching from the walls of old 
Tyrrint to the* Mycenae and Corinth passes, is spread as a map before 
the spectator, whilst, to the east and north, the mountains of the gulf 
bound the view. • 

Prudence dictated the necessity o^emaining away from the Captain 
for some time after his arrest; whenljif surprise of the proceeding had 


** No one has yet thrown the stdhe at my door’*—the mode of cursing a house 
and its owner : it is btili frequently practised lu Greece. 
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somewhat subsided, a party formed to visit tlie Palhamede. The Spez- 
ziotc was perambulatmf; the interior of the place, strictly guarded by a 
party of the newly-raised troops, one of whom constantly attended him. 
There may be little novelty in the remark, still the fact is somewhat 
singular, scarcely any transaction takes place in the life of either Turk 
or Greek unaccompanied by a pipe,—at the marriage feast, at the hour 
of life's departure, in joy or sorrow, it is the same; the traveller may 
cross tlie Golden Horn and meet a wretch who knows that, in 'a few 
minutes, some unfortunate Jew will be dragging his decapitated body to 
the very boat in which he is then seated, yet is he coolly and collect¬ 
edly drawing his chibouque: again, a Greek knows that his plotting 
head iu one half hour will be stuffed with straw and stuck on a pole, 
still that half hour is dedicated to the pipe : it was so with Demettracchi, 
the chibouque was his constant companion. There was little difference 
in his appearance, except that his beard had been suffered to grow, the 
usual sign of calamity with the Greeks. It was nearly impossible to 
repress a smile at his unfortunate guards ; ill-clothed, half-starved, and 
nearly ignorant of the use of the arms thev bore, they had in charge 
the man at whose name successive Capitan Pachas had trembled, and 
whose strong arm could have hurled half their number in a moment into 
the foaming gulf below ; it would, however, have been of little avail; 
every approach was strictly guarded, «and escape next to impossible. 

Month after month elapsed, still Demettracchi was in dunince ; me¬ 
morials, petitions, and veinohstrances had been presented to the govern¬ 
ment, The cause of his confinement was yet a mystery ; the Syra affair 
was too common an occurrence, and, where all were ]>lunderers, the 
affair of the Maltese brig was never once thought of; the President was 
daily becoming more unpopular; the jjrisoncr's ffunily were susj>ecteil, 
and that was sufficient. 

During the long fast prior to the festival of tlie Pfisqua, the duties of 
the various cljapels lliroiighont Greece are carried on with much greater 
observance than at other periods ; for tlie purpose of assisting in the cere¬ 
monies and meaner offices of the church, the ])ricst of the little chajud 
of the Palliamede had engaged an old Caloyer ; no one knew imicli 
concerning Papa Stassi; he gave out tliat he had belonged to a sup- 
]>ressed monastery in Anatolia, and had taken refuge in Nauplia; he 
liad a good gruff’ voice for tlm Kyrie Elieaon^ and tliat was wliat the 
pric^st wanted. Poor and iu rags, he was almost the only individual who 
derived any benefit from the Greek loans, and that consisted in one of 
the shakos sent out by the committee, reduced to a rasee, forming, with 
tlie leather top, a perfect C’aloycr's cap. Papa Stassi, from the duties of 
bis vocation, was a daily attendant at the Palhamede, and, in the com¬ 
mon course of events, became acquainted vfith the prisoner, and ulti¬ 
mately employer! by him in supplying his wants in provisions and other 
requisites from the town. 

Easter, the great festival of the Greek Churcli, Demettracchi deter- 
iv.incd in his captivity to dedicate ton enjoyment. At that season it is 
customary to allow prisoners, not^^.onfined for the highest crimes, to 
receive their friends and visitors^ pipes, coffee, and roba~dolcc .wqvq 
provided for the Greeks, who Hocked in numbers to give and receive the 
kiss of peace, regale or gratify curiosity. ^ After mid-day he had a ]»arty 
of his Frank friends to feast on the Easter lamb, pillaff, &c. I need 
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scarcely add I was of the number; it was a jovial party, mandolines and 
tlie loud shouts of the Roniaika made the walls of the old fortress rever- 



for a share of these, and sensibly relaxed in the severity of their sur¬ 
veillance ol the prisoner. The great drawback to the pleasure of the 
meeting was the remembrance of the descent of the zigzag stairs. At 
lentrth the hour of departure arrived ; being nearly tha last to bid the 
prisoner adieu, Demettracchi whispered, Barba Yanni will 7iever 
again steam through the Spezzia channeV* There was something 
remarkable in these words, yet at the moment they passed without 
■much notice. 

The following morning Napoli was in commotion; the fierce Spez- 
ziole had escaped! Conjecture was on the rack to discover the means; 
every one ran to Papa Stassi learn what he knew of the affair, but 
the old Caloyer was likewise missing. After some time, near the foot 
ol the tall cyjiress in the Palliamede, the Tactlcoe was found extended ; 
he would guard no more Spezziotes; strips of the Papa's gown also 
were founil on the sea-face of the fortress; there was therefore little 
douht how the flight had been effected. 

“ AVInit dirt is this in Barba Yanni's face ?” said an old Fanariote; 

*' lUMtiicr Sultan Selim nor Mahmoud could ever tame the men of Hydra 
or Sjiezzia, and wherefore docs Barba Yanni waste his strength? 
Capital! Demettracchi is safe in this island! that old ‘ kcrata/ the 
Caloyer, was nothing more than one of his sailors !” The Spezziote was 
wrong in his last conjecture; Capo d'latrias did steam again througli 
tlw' waters of Spezzia, but it was never without a Russian frigate in 
his wake, 

^ ^ ^ m 

Syra lias fallen once more into its origin.al obscurity; the cafe is no 
more; neither is the new towti any longer crowded with inhabitants. 
Should tlie traveller )»y any chance visit the little island, he will find the 
reprehentalivc of his Britannic Majesty ratlier an agreeable companion, 
well versed in tlic merits of the juicy produce of Manlorin, Candia, &c., 

and veiy willing to render him assistance in case of need. La F- 

is still in Crecce; on being urged to return to France, his reply was, 
lhal lie had seen four acts of the drama, which had for Some time been 
]>er((inning in Greece, lie awaited the fifth and termination. The con- 
sulate of his aforesaid Majesty may be known l)y the armorial bearings 
of Great Britain hung on an old board over the entrance. The Garter 
King at Arms lias evidently not been consulted as to the quarterings ; 
and the traveller might not recognise the supporters; but as “good 
wine needs no busli,*' the readit'st way to find the Consulate is to inquire 
for llie licst wine—it is there sold, 

a>. 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LIRERATOR. 

No. II. 

Towards the close of tTie montli of October, 1832, ibat coccntrlc 
but gallant officer. Sir John Milley Doyle, arrived at O|)orto, acoom- 
})anied by about twenty gentlemen, chiefly very young men, destined to 
officer a corps which he expected to have been enabled lo raise, and 
which he intended to designate “ Doyle’s Irish Regiment.” Tlie nego¬ 
tiation for recruiting this force, however, being broken off, Sir John 
was placed in rather an unpleasant predicament as regarded the com¬ 
panions of his adventure, who had trusted to his influence in obtaining 
commissions. Tliese youths were distributed variously; a few suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into the British balthlions, while the majority, for 
temporary occupation, entered the ranks of Colonel Bacon’s Lancers, 
as volunteers, where, however, they remained but for a brief perityl. 
Tiiey subsequently, with about fivc-and-twenly other youths who had 
come out with similar expectations, and had been alike disappointed, 
formed themselves into a volunteer rifle corps, under the command of 
Mr. Bentinck Doyle (now Captain Doyle), llie General’s nephew. Tliis 
corps upon several occasions did good service, and merited honouiwblo 
mention. A few, however,'of those who accompanied Sir John, in hope 
of the eventual formation of the Irisli regiment, preferred remaining lor 
the time inactive, and stayed with him, the government giving ihcin 
rations, and lie arranging their temporary quarters. 

To procure billets was difficult, and to obtain an entire house all h\it 
impossible; yet, despite of obstacles, so universal a favourite was Sir 
Joim, that he succeeded in installing liimself in a snug little caza in the 
Rua Cedofeita, the street where stood the Imperial residence, and thus 
he lodged within a few doors of the Epij)eror. As Sir John had re¬ 
peatedly asked me to dinner, I on one occasion availed myself of the 
invitation, and repaired in the evening to the !|^^y^edofeita. On 
reaching the house, I was ushered up a most breal^cck pair of stairs; 
and, after an ascent of some lime, I was introduced into the kitclum, the 
establishment’s reception-room for visitors, where my hospitable host, 
surrounded by^a numerous staff, personally superintended the arrange- 
ments for dinner, then in the course of culinary preparation. The room 
was filled with smoke, from the greenness of llie fuel and from want of 
ventilation, the windows being scrupulously barred. 

The repast forthwith made its appearance ; we sat down, and did 
ample justice to the viands. The board was covered with what possibly 
might have once been a table-clotli, but its present appearance jjermitted 
only a guess at its quondam use and condition. The arrangements for 
the feast were of the most simple description—the large iron pot, in 
which the entire rations of the establishment had been cooked, was 
clapped down hissing hot upon table. Sir John did the lionours. 
A dilapidated tea-cup, with a lof g wooden handle, the contrivance of a 
mechanical genius of the party, served the purpose of a ladle ;'and a 
most singular collection ot invalided plates, of every variety of colour 
and dimension, adorned the table. Wine-glasses there were none, but 
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their absence occasioned little inconvenience* as with three or four cuns 
and a couple of basins we were enabled freely to pass rounds not the 
buttle, but the pail in whieli the wine was deposited. 

1 Sir John’s convivial powers are well known: he was in excellent 
humour; he told stories of funner campaigns, and sang his favourite 
songs, A merrier party could never lidvc been assemble ; and we did 
nut b^eak up until daylight warned us of the hour, and duty called motft 
away. 

A short time previous lo this period, and prior to Colonel Bacon’s 
arrival, there appeared in Oporto a young man in the dress of a privafte 
soldier of the English Life Guards, who was immediately attached to 
the Cavalry, He joined under the name of Stanley ; and it was under* 
stood that he had been a non-commissioned officer in his regiment, that 
his discharge had been purchased, and tljat he was to act as adjutant 
to the new cavalry corps. Ht was a remarkably fine young man, very 
intelligent, of unassuming manners; and during the period of his stay 
he conducted himself with the greatest propriety. He immediately 
commenced the drill of the new recruits, and actively attended to his 
duties. When Colonel Bacon, however, landed, he proclaimed the 
young man a deserter, in conset^ucnce of which it was announced—so 
sensitive wore the newly-arrived officers in general as to the character 
of the service—that he could by no means be permitted to hold a com¬ 
mission. The truth at last came out. He-had, poor fellow! unfortu¬ 
nately attracted the notice in England of a gallant and honourable {both 
by courtesy) supporter of the expedition; and, seduced by the'positive 
promise of a suhaltern’s rank, bad been enticed to desert his regiment 
on a passage being found him and money advanced. A case of greater 
brutality than the treatment of this unfortunate fellow never came under 
my notice. An attempt was made to persuade him to remain as a non¬ 
commissioned officer, which he rejected, and returned to England im¬ 
mediately, whet|jer to rejoin his regiment or not I am not aware. I 
could not resist adducing lljese* facts, as extenuating circumstances, on 
behalf of the poor lad. Hia real name was Herbert. 

The discontent of the auxiliaries, consequent upon broken promises 
and the privations they endured, hourly increased, and desertions to the 
enemy were of constant occurrence. Colonel Hodges, for his exertions, 
liad received the Pedroite reward—ingratitude; and resenting the infa¬ 
mous treatment lie had experienced, he threw up hia command, returned 
the Emperor the order of the Tower and Sword presented him, and quitted 
the cause for ever. Sir John Doyle succeeded him in the command, 
which he retained for about forty-eight hours, owing to some disagree¬ 
ment with the leading offices, which rendered it unpleasant for him to 
remain at their head. 

On the 17th*of the month an ill-planned sortie took place under the 
personal superintendence of the Emperor, leading, as may naturally be 
inferred, to no other result than a useless sacrifice of life, without any 
adequate benefit. Amongst those wdunded of the British up#n this dpy 
was Major Shaw, commanding at the i9ne the 2nd battalion of English. 
A young and brave subaltern of the repfcent, Lieut. Neale, had a lucky 
escape: he was marked out by a rifleman of the enemy ; rae MOt took 
eflect in the centre of his chaco* grazing the head for two inches ; tlie 
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baU, continuing its course, fouiod a lodgment in the thigh of a huge 
non-commissioned officer a few paces in the rear* 

Desertion, from both the foreign and native troops, had arrived at 
such a height, that prompt and seveire measures were deemed requisite ( 
to put a stop to it. A soldier of the Ca^dores at this time was taken 
in the attempt to pass over to tHh Miguefites, and condemned to be shot. 
The sentence was carried into execution in the Plafa Santo Ovidio, on 
the 28th of November. The place was crowded with troops, marched 
there to witness the sight; smd certainly one more calculated to impress 
the feelings with horror could not be exhibited. From the extreme 
corner of the square the procession moved slowly towards the place of 
execution; a part^ of soldiers of the culprit’s regiment preceded, bearing 
the coffin, which m a few moments more he was to tenant. On either 
side the unhappy man was a clergyman; and he who probably amongst 
his dissolute companions but a few da}B before was incited to revile 
every semblance of religion, and his clergy in particular, now sought 
the consolations of sacrament and prayer at the hands of those whom 
he so recently had mocked and scorned. His whole frame shook with 
emotion; his face was bloodless, and pale as marble] he never for a 
moment took his eyes off the crucifix which he clasped in his hands. 
The spot was reached, the order to shoulder arms was given, as the 
officer commanding read aloud the crime of the accused and the sen¬ 
tence of death. A bandage was fixed over his eyes, the priests knelt at 
his side, and whispered hope in his ear; they receded a few paces, the 
handkerchief dropped, and his six comrades, who had gradually neared, 
discharged their rifles. Tlie victim momentarily struggled; when a 
reserve fire, within an inch of the dying man, terminated the tragedy. 
The bands commenced playing, the corpse was lifted into the coffin and 
borne away. 

I never in my life experienced the sickening sensation that came 
over me during the enactment of this miserable scene., Several execu¬ 
tions took place afterwards under similar circumstances, but I did not 
witness another. Upon one occasion there suffered three soldiers, two 
Portuguese and a Frenchman ; the latter refused to have any bandage 
over his eyes, and addressed his comrades. Great apprehension existed 
at the time as to its effect upon them, and upon the English in particu¬ 
lar, who never could be brought to understand that desertion was a 
crime under existing circumstances. They always alleged that as they 
enteved the service under Certain stipulations, the non-fulfilment of 
these by the Portuguese Government, and the treatment they expe¬ 
rienced. left them at full liberty to act as they pleased, either by remain¬ 
ing or joining the other side ; andt here was indeed something about the 
argunaents used by them that rendered it an unpleasant and difficult 
task to attempt to argue the matter with them. The'men chosen as 
executioners were so unnerved by the general murmuring around, that 
when the order was given to fire, it proved seemingly ineffectual, as the 
Fjrenchmjfti sprung from the gro^d, exclaiming “ Vive la belle France!” 
falling immediately; the reseijl fires were hastily brought up, and their 
sufferings terminated. ^ 

No English soldier ever was condemned. It was an experiment 
Pedro, with all his hatred of the nation that saved his cause, never dared 
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to nsk. be Ventured, Potfi Miguel’s standard in one hour would 

have floated over the imperial residence, and Pedro himself have been 
a fugitiv^, a captive, or have ceased to exist. 

Recruiting had for some time been actively carried on in Scotland, 
and nearly seven hundred men were engaged. Upwards of four hundred 
of these were embarked in a viretched vessel, which foundered o£F the 
Irish coast, and every soul perished. The remainder, when landed in 
Oporlo, were placed under the orders of Major Shajr, and formed the 
Scotch Fusileers; yet strange to say, although recruited in Scotland 
^ (Glasgow), the majority of the men were Irish. 

Major Shaw greatly piqued himself upon the orderly conduct of his 
regiment; but nothing could exceed their debat|chery and insubordina¬ 
tion during the early days of its formation. A Major CamecoB^rad 
also been appointed, under Major Sliaw, which, dpTh* one occasion, 
afforded an illustration of th^ lingering habits of clanship. The men 
had received a little money, apd were more than usually intemperate 
and abusive ; one of them in par^puIar attempted to strike Major 
Cameron, who collared the man immediately, Ihe fellow crying out at 
the same moment, “ Wha the deil are ye, mon ?** “ Pm a Cameron 

of Luchiel,” replied the Major; the insolence of the man instantly 
ceased, and although brutally intoxicated, he became perfectly tractable, 
and said he would obey orders, and go the world over if the Major bid 
him. The man bore the name of Cameron,/ind 1 believe the Major was 
a cadet of that ancient and honourable house. Major Cameron made 
but a brief stay in tlie service, suificient, however, to attest his being a 
gallant officer. He earned honourable mention in a sharp affair where 
he commanded a short period prior to his departure. The Lancers had, 
by tlie commencement of December, made such rapid advance in disci¬ 
pline, as to attract the most favourable notice of the Em)>eror, who made 
known his intention of reviewing that regiment on the !3thofthemontli. 
The inspection took place on the ground of the Seminario, and passed 
off most creditably. • 

The Emperor eulogised the exertions of Colonel Bacon and the at¬ 
tention of his officers, and complimented the meuupon their appearance, 
and the satisfaction he bad derived from the sight. It was further 
announced to be his Imperial Majesty’s intention to honour the mess of 
the regiment with his presence at dinner on a succeeding day. I had 
forgotten to mentioh that immediately after the arrival of Sir John 
Milley Doyle, who was appointed aide-de-camp to Dom Pedro, he had 
set the example, which was followed by the officers of the Lancers, of 
accepting only for their services the sarte sgnuunt of pay as that issued 
to the Portuguese officers, being about 2Z. 10». per month for all grades, 
and the difference to be paid at the termination of the war. This offer 
of the regimen^ was of course most acceptable, and might be one of the 
reasons that induced this condescension on the Emperor’s part, never 
exhibited to any other auxiliary regiment in the service. Great prepa¬ 
rations were made to receive the illustrious guest and his hpngry suite. 
Guards of honour, composed of a Isoop of dismounted lancers and a 
company of infantry from Major BroVtoson’s battalion, were appointed 
to escort his Imperial Majesty to the scene of feasting, and the cavalry 
band {t^uo trumpets) were statiened at the foot of the mess-room stairs, 

2 A 2 
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to announce the approach of the royal cortfege. The evening passed off 
uncomnionly well: the Emperor was most affable and jocular, speaking 
throughout the entertainment in French—a language understood by 
very few present; and of course they who did not^ received his jokes ' 
with the loudest plaudits. 

This mark of attention on the part of the Emperor, in the honour he 
conferred upon the cavalry mess, somewhat piqued the other English 
regiments, and proportionably raised the Lancers in their own estima¬ 
tion. There were two places of great resort in Oporto, frequented 
by tlie British officers—the houses •of the Messieurs Cooper and Mrs. 
Simpson, ship-chandlers, who seemingly dealt in everything, and added 
to their other avocations the profitable pursuit of a refreshment-room, 
peac,eable times, the masters of ships were accommodated, and 
used to spend tK&lr^ evenings. The proprietors were familiarly termed 
“ Old Cooperand “ Mother Sirapsop.*’ These roonis were now 
thronged niglitly with English Pedroite officers, and pretty good order 
was maintained. An occasional discoloured eye or broken head, 
arising from unrestrained indulgence in the bottle, was all the evil 
ever known to occur. Messrs. Cooper had a billiard-tuble also in an 
upper room, which I mention merely on account of the narrow esca))e 
of a party frequenting it. There was a verandah in the rear of tlie 
house, overhanging tlie river, in which, in warm evenings, some of 
the guests were in the habit ot sitting; their scarlet uniforms attracted 
the notice of the Miguelites upon tlie opposite side, who attempted 
and succeeded in shelling them out of it. A large bomb entering the 
room, exploded in tlie centre, without injuring a single individual. The 
apartment was crowded at the time, and a piece of the missile actually 
struck the chair from under a very staid gentleman, wlio was seeking 
the latest intelligence in an English newspaper at tlie time, if it had 
not keen for Cooper’s and Simpson’s, I don’t know what would have 
become of many of us in the hour of privation and sickness; for bolli 
parlies gave most liberal credit, and furnished articles of provisions' &c., 
without hesitation, to ilieir numerous customers, and at far from exor- 
bitant charges. Mrs. Simpson was a widow lady, verging ujion seventy, 
and I think carried off the chief custom: she had for an assistant a 
pretty little creature, an English girl, about seventeen years old, called 
Annie, whom the young heroes used to fiirt with most desperately when 
the watchful eye of the old lady could be evaded; but Annie heeded 
them not, and used to say (for she kept the keys of the grog-store) it 
was nothing, she was certain, but cupboard love. 

Mrs. Simpson herself, too, could not escape occasional gallantry 
of this kind ; and amongst lier most ardent admirers was an Irish 

captain of the-- regiment, the most indefatigable gourmand I ever 

knew. By dint of flattery, a handsome person, and .most insinuat¬ 
ing address, he contrived to get into the old dame’s good graces; and 
if the whole town were starving, he always contrived to be indifferently 
well supplied. The first cheese, iSam, or barrel of pork, that at any 
period eluded the vigilance of the'blockade, was always, on finding its 
way to Mrs. Simpson’s, first ins^^ected by the captain; and in starving 
limes, the last portion was always to be found upon his table.. His 
whole life was one diary of dinners-—his reminiscences, recollections of 
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feasts and fasts. Did you refer to him as to the period <of any inte¬ 
resting event or particular epoch, it would be dovetailed in his memory 
^ with a renewed supply of provender, a successful debarkation of sheep, 
or the swimming ashore of some English bullocks. Upon one occa¬ 
sion he received a ball ihrougli the arm in action ; and hearing of his 
disaster, I called the day after to see him, when/in reply'to my inquiries 
of how he felt, he informed me, with a dismal and woe-begone expres¬ 
sion of countenance, that the surgeon had positively fosbid him to touch 
meat for a fortnight. In about three weeks afterwards J met him on 
parade as well as ever, when he told me, thank God,’* he had reco¬ 
vered his appetite. 

I once witnessed a fracas at the mess of a regiment where I was a 
guest; the dispute, after the coarsest language, bein g^ulth yiately detiJBlT* 
by a regular set-to with fists, in the passage adjoinin^Rie mess-room— 
the president (the commanding officer was not at table) merely ob¬ 
serving “ It was a regular shame to kick up such an infernal row before 
strangers! ’’ Another time, too, a similar scene occurred at table: 
abusive language was used, gross epithets indulged in, a glass of wine 
thrown, and a black eye inflicted. With a shot in the morning, this 
untoward affair terminated. I am sorry to say these were not isolated 
occurrences, but the usual termination of Oporto mess dinners. 

Dom’ Pedro's finances not being very flourishing, he originated about 
this time a most happy method of occasionally recruiting them, by bor^ 
rowing of the few Portuguese merchants or tradesmen who had been 
fools enougli to remain in the city. The borrowing was upon a most 
simple plan : a list was made out of all inhabitants supposed to be pos¬ 
sessed of any property; opposite their names was a column, in which 
appeared the various amounts Pedro begged them to lend him. It is 
almost needless to observe that his requests met with very general suc¬ 
cess, as the penalty for not submitting quietly to the extortion was a 
dungeon, chains, and bread and water, accompanied by a decree of ge¬ 
neral confiscation of the entire property of the disaffected. Some few 
cases of extreme obstinacy did occur, upon which these penalties were 
'rigidly inflicted, and ilot a few, in consequence, died in prison. Yet the 
liberal journals of England vaunted much of these voluntary contribu¬ 
tions ! If Dom Miguel had done these things, how proper, how virtuous 
would have been their indignation! If at any time the unfortunate and 
innocent families of any individuals refusing to be robbed by Dom Pe¬ 
dro’s satellites were brutally outraged by the soldiery, of what conse¬ 
quence was it ?—they were Miguclites! At the same time I repudiate 
the idea that bis Imperial Majesty, the assertor of liberty, the champion 
of constitutional government, ever had recourse to tile torture^ wtiich 
was both generally asserted ^ud generally believed, 

A short time previous to the close of Uie year, a new battalion arrived 
under the leading of a Colonel Cochrane; who designated the new corps 
“ Cochrane’s Battalion,” Mr. Cochrane, it seemed, had raised this 
body of men at his own expense, trus&ng to a half promise o^the Por¬ 
tuguese agents in this country, that Ai» rank in the service should be 
that of i\ full colonel of the battalion raisiESd, and tbe appointment of all 
ofTicers.to it should rest solely with him. As on every other occasion, 
the liberal government broke faith with Mr. Cochrane, When the 
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fojflR had Inftded, Dom Pedro refused to acknowledge either himself or 
Ws ojKcers, and enticed the men to remain in the service by promises 
they never did nor ever meant to fulfil. A prejudice existed in Oporto 
against Mr. Cochrane—why, I never could learn ; but slander, from the 
worthies in Opprto, Mr. Cochrane must have considered rather compli¬ 
mentary than the reverse. One or two of the officers accompanying 
this battalion were afterwards received into the* service, and from their 
conduct in it evinced Mr. Cochrane’s discrimination in the selection 
at least to have deserved prais^. We were reinforced also by an Irish 
regiment, ably led by the unfortunate Colonel Colter, whose services 
terminated on the day of Bourmont’s attack, when he met his death 
fi oin a cannon-ball, and, singular to relate, the only officer of the regi- 
men^inder kis, command hurt in the affair was Captain Cotter, his 
son-in law, who also received a cannon-shot, and had his leg amputated 
on the field. Colonel Cotter had served in the Brazils, under Dom 
Pedro; and, taught by experience, he managed to get, upon landing, 
tlie pay for his officers that had been promised in advance. Amongst 
those who came out with him was an Irish doctor, an eccentric indivi¬ 
dual, of most pugnacious temperament, and one who bore the fame of 
being a fearful shot. The doctor possessed a splendid case of duelling 
pistols, upon which he prided himself much, and they afterwards became 
the universal peacemakers of the British battalions. Upon one occa¬ 
sion the doctor used them himself against the adjutant of his regiment, 
wliom he shot in the leg; and when his unfortunate antagonist fell, he 
coolly walked up to him, and taking from his pocket a case of surgical 
instruments, extracted the ball on the spot! 

The doctor was a confirmed bacchanalian, and occasionally caused 
much mirth by his freaks when under the influence of conviviality. The 
first day of his landing, he was slightly overpowered by his calls at various 
wine-shops on his way back to the quarters assigned hia regiment: he 
tumbled by accident against the door of the Lancer's qess-room, and his 
ideas being far from clear at the time, he boldly entered just at the 
commencement of dinner, and staggering up to the head of the table, 
coolly sat himself down. Colonel Bacon, not relishing the intrusion, 
begged a mess-servant to announce to the worthy disciple of Esculapius 
that he was not in a public-house, which so affronted the doctor, that, 
raising himself wkh difficulty, he unbuckled his sword-belt, and casting 
his belt, sash, and sword with violence upon the table, exclaimed with 
vehemence, “ Colonel, I resign my sword,” and sank down in a pitiable 
state of utter helplessness and insensibility, and was eventually borne to 
his quarters upon a shutter. 

Amid the extraordinary diversity of character to be met with in 
Oporto, there is one individual in particular whom 1 must not pass 
over : he held a staff situation of trust in the-Regiment, and af¬ 

forded great amusement to the young members of the corps, whenever 
his faculties became a little clpuded by repeated potations, and tliis 
nightly Occurred* He would, no matter what the topic under discussion 
might be, always contrive to Iritroduce the subject—colonies and colo- 
nizaiion. His history was ^ry generally known; and as his hobby 
tended to the mirth of his companions, it met with encouragement rather 
than otherwise. “ I ought to know Something about New South Wales; 
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I was seoen years there,” was a phrase constantly in his mouth, when¬ 
ever a difference of opinion (urged for the purpose) was started by any 
. of those present; a young wag would occasionally annoy him by reply¬ 
ing, “ Perhims, - — the next visit you make to the colony, will be for 
’ fourteen*' The man was actually a returned convict! 

There were two or three others who had not quite so much experience 
of the salutary care government exercises over certain classes of offend- 
erp, but who had been benefited upon more than one occasion by a 
sojourn at the tread-mill. These men^o, were upon every occasion 
the most tenacious of their rank, and loudest in their outcry against the 
"admission into the liberating ranks of any unfortunate fellows, who did 
not, in their estimation, possess the qualities essential to constitute a 
' Pedroite officer and a gentleman. In London one of the 
ential supporters of the cause, and most active agen^MT^ecruiting, was 
a Mr. King, the proprietor of a gin-palace in Saint Mary Axe; and as 
may naturally be interred, from his having tlie power of granting com¬ 
missions, those officers who entered the service, patronized by this 
gentleman, were peculiarly select. One of the leading protegds of 
Mr. King had been unsuccessful in business at Gravesend, where he 
actually kept a brazier^s shop / Before the conclusion of the year 1832, 
we had an addition to our numbers, by the arrival of a battalion, com¬ 
manded by an experienced Peninsular officer. Major Sadler; so that now 
we began to muster a most respectable British force—the Irish regi¬ 
ment, the Scotch, Major Brownson’s corps*, and Major Sadler’s. No 
person would have supposed that Oporto would have appeared a field for 
a swindler's successful campaign, and yet an extraordinary and amusing 
instance of this nature occurred. An individual, calling himself Mr. 

■ —, arrived at Oporto, and entered the service as a volunteer. He 

was attached to Major Sadler’s battalion, and commenced operations in 
a most ingenious way. He gave himself out to be one of a family of 
five, having two brothers and two sisters, each in possession of about 
70,000/.; that •they had succeeded to the immense wealth of an old 
East Indian uncle; that his elder brother was an M.P.; and that he 
himself, wishing to see something of the struggle in Portugal, had just 
made the trip for the purpose. He had been but a few clajs in the 
regiment, when he declared to Major Sadler that some one or other had 
entered his room, and carried off a bag containing 600 sovereigns : the 
story obtained general belief, and excited the sympathy*of many. His 
manners were plausible in the extreme; and sg completely did he, in the 
space of a few weeks, succeed in duping every one, right and left, that 
few escaped suffering by him in one way or other. In several cases, how¬ 
ever, it vHis the biter bit; as many brother adventurers, not over parti¬ 
cular, thinking they had gdt hold of a simpleton, actually forced upon 
him articles of every description—epaulettes, watches, sabres, cots, 
pistols, in short every thing that they thought they could impose upon 
this innocent youth, at about double its worth. All was fish in fact that 
came into his net: liberal to an Extreme in his bargains, he gave 
cheques upon his banker in London for.everything. 

Ev(yi the Government suffered as du|ses of this young man. He had 
the a^gsurance to proi)Ose returning to England, for the purpose of 
raising a body of men—one thousand strong—at his own expense. 
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The bait took; and tlie gentleman waa profuse in promises to various 
of liis companions as to the promotions it was hia intention to iikfluenoe 
in the new corps. Poor Sadler expected to be Colonel; he liiniself 
aspired only to the Majority; and the embryo captains were intermin* 
Abie. He actually succeeded in getting his drafts cashed to some 
atnount through the English merchants; and his plans being ripe for 
execution, he took leave of his dupes in a most graceful way, being 
** suddenly recalled by letters from England,” his elder brotlier, the 
M.P., being at th% point of d^i^h, and the family interests requiring 
his immediate presence to se^re the representation of the ex{)ected 
vacant borough. It is needless almost to say that the various cheques 
came back dishonoured—” drawer unknown ” upon a slip of paper that 
4 Igtced the front of each of them. The number of friends he had thus 
m^nTDusly would exceed belief—1 am sure more than thirty 

persons suiTered losses, various in amount; ail being so anxious to 
accommodate the^ brother of an M.P. 3ind the possessor of seventy 
thousand pounds, * 

One of the exceptions to the usual character of Her Most Faithful 
Majesty's liberating English colonels and majors, was Colonel Williams, 
a gentleman of unblemished reputation, and one of the best officers and 
most polished soldiers in the service. Upon every occasion he advo¬ 
cated the claims of the poor men he commanded, to the manifest detri¬ 
ment of his own interests, and in opposition to the general mode of 
proceeding adopted by the majority of those in command. At the ier- 
.niination of the struggle, those officers who at any period had the plea¬ 
sure of acting with and serving under Colonel Williams held a meeting 
in Lisbon for the purpose of presenting him a sword which had been 
purchased by subscription, as a token of esteem and a trilling acknow* 
ledgment of the sense they entertained of the honourable conduct and 
courteous bearing that had distinguished his career. And poor Andrew 
Williams, too, the brother of the above, I must not forget. Perhaps 
there never lived a man more beloved bv all who knew him. He was 
an open-hearted, generous fellow, ever ready tb render service to tlmse 
who needed bis assistance* He won the esteem alike of men and 
officers. After being foremost in every engagement, and escaping every 
clanger, he fell a victim to the ravages of cholera, and died at Lisbon 
shortly subsequent to its occupation by the Pedroite forces. Upon his 
tomb I am sura may be inscribed with truth—An honest man, a kind 
friend, and a brave soldier. 

Eariy in January, 1888, General Saldanha arrived, accompanied by 
General Stubbs, and obtained commands immediately; and, shortly suc¬ 
ceeding, in the following month Marshal Solignac came and was 
placed at the head of the Liberating Army.r 1 shall speak of liis ser¬ 
vices in the cause in the succeeding Number. 
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, POLAR SCENES. 

/ No. II. 

• Have any of my friends ever travelled three hundred miles in the 
depth of winter, without inwardly rejoicing the moment they passed the 
one hundred and fiftielli mile-stone—or, have they ever made a voyage 
from Bristol to Cork without marking, if they were not too miserably 
sea-sick, the progress of the packet us she passed Lundy Island ? f, 
inyselti once made a trip to China; and I well remember how impa¬ 
tiently anxious we were to turn, as it were, each corner-stone in /)ur 
voyage. There was, to begin with—the Land’s End—then Madeira—^ 
xthe Equator and St, Helena—then the stormy Cape—the squally Isl^ 
of Madagascar—tlic Straits of Sunda, and finally th^^jjgae of TigffEP^ 
al] were duly and joyfully noted as so many chapters finished in the 
journal of our voyage. But what had the Polar adventurers to cheer 
lliem through their dark and dreary winter? Had we the power of 
locomotion ?—Assuredly not; for our ships were as firmly locked in the 
ice as if they had grown there; and the novelty of changing the scene, 
even from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with which we should have been 
quite content, was effectually denied us by the impenetrable barrier 
which nature had thrown in our way. What had we to distinguish the 
day from the night?—not the light from heaven, for it was removed to 
a happier clime; nor the domestic morning cries of the dustman, the 
milkman, or the baker—we had not, in fact, any vestige of the busy 
haunts of man to indicate a living world—all was hushed in the long 
uninterrupted stillness of a midnight scene, more like the silence of 
death than tlie existence of life; and it would seem that we had nothing 
loft but to brood on our recollection of nature in its civilized state; but 
such was not the case. 

It is an essential part of the character of a sailor rather to look for¬ 
ward with hopc,,thnn back witli despair ; and as it is his province to be 
us anxious to-day to glide with the current, which to-morrow he may 
. have to stem, so it should be as much his object to turn to advantage 
the resources of the present, as it is his duty to trim his sails to catch 
the cver-varyinjij breeze. And thus it w'as with us—for each succeeding 
(lay brought with it spine little event wliicli, happily for us, we contrived 
to make the most of—and these casualties, trifling as thgy were, served 
to lighten, in some degree, the prolixity of those moments in which wp 
were not speculating on the progress we should make in the ensuing 
season towards Icy Cape. 

At the period of which I am now writing, the moon shed its pale light 
throughout the day, so likeihe cold frosty nights of January in England, 
that we could only distinguish the diumi part of our existence by the 
usual meal hours which called us together. And here it may be asked. 
How could we possibly .amuse ourselves throughout the day i In the 
first place, we iiad an excellent librarj^ which comprised eighteen hundred 
volumes of the most esteemed autliors; then, again, each had forjmed 
for himself some pursuit which perha^his natural instinct, more than 
tlic intervention of acquirements, led l5Si to adopt. One, for instance, 
set about building a miniature of the Fury, wliich he already imagined 
in an ornamental glass-case in a^conspicuous part of his fatner*8 man- 
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Sion; another taught himself, or tried to teach himself the violin*—*and 
well we knew it; a third went through a course of mathematics, the . 
most useful of the whole; a fourth was eternally mending his old clothes 
■—^he should have been a tailor; a fifth excelled every one else in skin¬ 
ning birds, and thought of nothing but the museum he would have to 
show his admiring friends when he took a small half-pay box in the 
outskirts of London—somewhere about the Old Kent Road—Lee or 
Lewisham ; a sixth kept a private journal like myself, intending to show 
off in the periodicals, as I am anxious to do: a seventh—and he was an 
odd fellow—shut himself up in his nest of a cabin, five feet by three in 
length and breadth—with the thermometer at ninety, from which he 
emerged with a sickly jaundiced hue, only to devour a portion of food 
l ^rth y a more active calling; but he was an exquisite draughtsman, 
agSW surveyat^nd a capital water-drinker. Poor fellow! he was 
sanguine about his promotion—never got it, and I am told he died of a 
broken heart. Then we had an occasional siesta after dinner—a casual 
bear-hunt—an evening school for the instruction of those of the crew 
who could neither read nor write—sociable concerts twice a week in Sir 


Edward Parry’s cabin, and an extra glass of grog every Saturday night 
to sweethearts and wives. ^ 

About this period, notice was given that a grand Venetian carnival or 
masquerade would be held on board the Fury, to commence at six in 
the evening, and sanctioned by authority. It was also stated in the 
programme, that all the musical talent in the country was engaged for 
the occasion, and every attention would be paid on the part of the stew¬ 
ards to promote the conviviality of the evening—no one to be admitted 
except in character or domino—and no bad characters eligible. This 
notice was pasted up in the most conspicuous part of the ship, with a 
lively sketch appended to it, of a blind fiddler h la Cruiksbank, led by a 
tottering old woman, with the sorry remnant of a soldier’s coat on her 
back, and a round hat—no mean resemblance of Liston as Moll Flag- 
gon, but infinitely less portly and swaggering, for in »this sketch the 
feebleness of old age and meekness of poverty were apparent in the 
curved form and lank visage of the fiddler’s wife. 


Novelty has more or less its charms everywhere and for every one— 
from London to its antipodes and back again. On the present occasion, 
its influence in facilitating our ways and means was singularly success¬ 
ful. Masks and caps made of paper, wigs made of oakum, false hips 
and bustles, false fronts and false calves, bonnets, shawls, gowns, and 
petticoats, were eagerly sought after, and as ingeniously contrived. In 
fact, the lower deck every evening presented a more than usual scene of 
busy animation, patching, darning, and transforming old clothes; 
making liveries out of red and green baise, lawyers gowns of black 
buni/ng, and iad/es* stays of good stiff number-one canvass—^paste, putty, 
verniiliOD, and ivory-black, with features of ravstery and cunning;, sou\e 

and ••mftairraused fn tlwir Mheme* and all equally anxious to ili^eiiis 
as much ai possible ibe dress'which they hoped to diaguit'C them- 
selves. J 

A mnarjuerade in the polar iQ^fona ! Who evor lumnl of such «*fhrug / 
It SIS ihtb' thought of when we Je^ England, aa our attending th^' 
carnivals of Venice during our absence; and had the idea then occurred 
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to us^ we should have thought the first as improbable, as we knew the 
second to be impossible. In amateur plays, the difficulty of disguising 
one*s self, and tne still greater difficulty of casting the characters, may 
have suggested this kind 6f amusement; but I should have deemed it 
impossible to evade the lynx-eyed scrutiny of my companions, when the 
few places of concealment which a ship affords is considered. With 
respect to habiliments, those who found it difficult to contrive a dress 
suitable to the character they wished to appear in, naturally regretted 
they had not had a hint of the affair before we left England; and those 
who complained most were on the female side of the question ; and this 
was also natural, as the difficulty to do justice to the bust seemed aUfirst 
insurmountable. This perplexing affair, however, like many others, 
was conquered with sailor-like ingenuity. 

1 believe that when a case of necessity is mad e on 

man-of-war, and particularly upon an occasion of this kind, which is yet 
more singular, there are few tilings whichjnay not be procured without 
stirring one foot from the vessel, however ridiculous their being in the 
possession of a sailor may appear; and it was laughable enough to find 
our wants relieved as they became public,—that is, indirectly,—through 
the medium of one, two, and often three agents, to escape detection. 
When, for instance, the plays were first introduced on a former voyage, 
an amateur wanted a pair of spurs to complete his costume. Who 
could have imagined that such an article would have found a resting 
place in one of the discovery ships ! The ‘armourer set to work, when, 
to the astonishment of every one, an old sailor, who had never trusted 
himself on the back of a horse in his life, produced a pair from the bot¬ 
tom of bis chest, wrapped in a piece of flannel, as highly polished as if 
tliey liad done duty at the Horse Guards the week before. Upon the 
present occasion, a mask, a domino, a lady’s fan, and some other things 
of an equally novel nature, were found by one of the officers, which, we 
concluded, must have been dropped into his trunk by his fair fille-de- 
chambre, whed she packed it#for him. Will you lend me this or that 
Have you such a thing in your possession as an old pattern for a petti¬ 
coat or a gown? Can you inform me where I'll get a bunch of false 
ringlets, or how 1 shall manage without a chemise, or an under-garment 
of some kind to conceal an old pair of trowsers which are covered with 
tai* ? These were the constant questions of emissaries in every quarter; 
and the week preceding the masquerade appeared the shortest in our 
calendar since we left England. 

At last the eventful evening arrived, and no schoolboys evA broke 
loose from the trammels of their pedagogue with more searching antici¬ 
pation of Christmas enjoyments, than did our seamen. The arrange¬ 
ments on board the Fury ^vere too good to pass unnoticed, every thing 
was so well ada]itcd for the purpose for which it was designed. A ron^ 
sifrn over a raised platform, at the extreme end of tlie central part of the 
‘forecastle, exhibited the jolly sailor just landed from his voyage of dis¬ 
covery, with a well-filled ^urse ii'i one hand, and a long^ pipe in the 
other. * He had his blooming wifeayider his arm, and the Hecla and 
Fury, were visible in the back-ground.^^ It is almost needless to add, that 
the .jolly faced landlady of the Jolly Bailor did ample justice to the good 
humour which rallied round ker At the farther end of the garter- 
deck, another rode sign announced that the celebrated Swbs giantess, 
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iRtelf «xli!bUed at most of tlie Courts in Europe, patronized by bis 
Royitl HiglmesBS the Duke of Clatence, and never before seen in the • 
Pci&r redone, to wliich she lied been imported at very considerable risk ^ 
Ahd expense, rWiight be viewed by the public for the trifling sum of one 
; children adantted fox half piice, and an excellent band in attend-' 
ance. Walk up, ladies and genttemefi, Walk up, and see the wonderful 
Swiss giantess! A ludicrous group of Greenwich and Chelsea pen¬ 
sioners, enjoying themselves over some of Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s 
entire, was naturally caricatured by one of our officers, in a transpa- ' 
rency opposite the Jolly Sailor, and in tlie centre of the room. Tlie 
orcljestra was fitted up, in which the performers were instrumental in 
enlivening the scene. A reception room was prepared on the lower 
^eck for rheumatic or frost-bitten amateurs, or fashionable dandizettes, ^ 
wtinBW-. iTrtaiwere uot proof against the harsh clime of the 
Polar regions. 

The cn&racters began to assemble at ^ o’clock, and the busy scene 
of merry-making was soon af its meridian. The first who appeared was 
an elderly ffentieman, whose dress, although somewhat the worse f^r 
wear, bespoke respectability, and whose peruke announced him a strict 
observer of old times. He regretted the indisposition of one of his car¬ 
riage horses, owing to the badness of the roads, and deplored the unci¬ 
vilized state of the country, not affording the common convenience of a 
seflan chair, or even a jarvey. This character was admirable through¬ 
out, and not recognized uuitl the close of the evening, to be Sir Edward 
Parry’s steward. A lady of distinction in an evening ball dress of light 
blue silk, with flounces of cut paper to imitate Brussels point, was 
followed by her servant, a native of Africa, in livery,—green baize, 
turned up with silver,*—the embroidered parts a little tarnished,—were 
by Captain Hoppner and Mr* Crozier. A strolling fiddler whose ad¬ 
mirably constructed crutch well Bupjdied the loss of his left leg, which 
he had left on the plain of Waterloo, and whose military attire presented 
a sorry remnant of the uniform of the rpgiment he had served in,— 
solicited alms for the support of nine starving children,—and his wife 
received the charity of the benevolent in an old hat,—exceedingly well 
supported by Sir Etlward Parry and Mr. liaise. The next group 
which appeared excited maiked attention, and many were the efforts 
made to discover who they were; but they were secure in the success of 
iheir impenetrable disguise. It consisted of a hawking umbrella- 
mender, with his wife and daughter, as itinerant ballad-singers,—the 
latter, so sensitively tenacious of her charms, that she constantly ap¬ 
pealed to her mother, under whose cloak she endeavoured to liide herself, 
to piotcct her delicate frame from the rude overtures of the men. The 
produce of a small basket of tape, thread, and needles, helped to support 
this indigent family; and the style of their dialogue was in perfect 
keeping with their appearance. I never saw a better grotip than this,— 
and 1 once paid an exorbitant sum for seeing many worse. There wa« 
a good deal of low wit and good humour in their individual parts, 
which was well supported by Lieutenant Sherer and two of the Hecla's 
seamen. A miser^y-clad old^V/oIdier, whose exertion in keeping a 
pathway across the street cledil; for the convenience of the public, 
which, by the by, he had previously strewed dirt over, to their no ‘small 
annoyance^ tl^t he m*^ht have something to sweep,—went off with 
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eclat, by Lieutenant Bcsg* Apd a, wandering Jew, wboae promissory 

• notes were issued with characteristic caution, by a seaman of tlie Fury. 
/A dialojpfue between a Scotch kird and a southern middleman, on the 

value of land, the breed of black cattle, and the average market-prices, 
was inimitably kept up by two of our sailors. There was a clown, 
whose buffoonery in descanting on the wonderful merits of tlrn Swiss 
Giantess was worthy a disciple of Grimaldi himself* He was quick at 
repartee, an^et lie acknowledged himself as great a ff}oi as any of tltCi 
company. We had also a country practitioner in medicine, who was 
jixcellcnt; and a widow of one of the seamen of the last expediti^, , 
who made many appeals in a pathetic tone in behalf of her inf^t, 
which she carried in her arms,*—urging its weak state, for it was not yet 

*^weaned,—“Rest thee, babe," in a shrill squeaking voice^ith.aje^wri^ 
nasal twang, quieted the sleeping innocent. WatcRt^ffiTriotous sailors 
with more money than wit, chimney-sweepers, young ladies Upon the 
debatable principle, and a recruiting party, filled up the amusements of 
the evening, with a number of songs in character. Each man had three 
tickets, wliich entitled him to three glasses of rum or brandy punch ; 
and the Jolly Sailer, before alluded to, was the rallying point throughout 
the evening, and bo well attended, that the landlord and his wife, who, 
by the by, were capital in their station, liad no sinecure. Precisely at 
ten o'clock the company retired—the sailors well-pleased with tlieir 
evening’s frolic, and the officers to discuss th^ merits of a good supper, 
and the various characters who had exhibited on the occasion. 

There was not throughout the festive scene a single iristance of inebria¬ 
tion on the part of the seamen. The rooms, as 1 have elsewhere 
stated, were tastefully fitted up, and of the hundred who were present, it 
would have been difficult to find one who had not banished all care from 
Ins mind that night. The difference ojf the temperature between the 
lower and the upper deck was seventy degrees. 

A few nights after the masquerade we had a magnificent bear-hunt, 
amidst scenery ilhich, although sterile and familiar to us, was suffi¬ 
ciently sublime to awaken a strong feeling of admiration in our minds. 
'In our solitary position, when, after the crew had retired to rest, the 
stillness of death prevailed, any-^even the least discernible object that 
ajiproaclicd the ships,—stealthily, as they usually did, was sufficient to 
cause a kind of momentary thrilling sensation, which can only be 
accounted for by the extreme loneliness of the scene, and the calm, 
quiet silence of night. On the present occasion, when everyjhing 
about the ship was hushed in repose, a large bear was discovered by 
the solitary officer of the watch, within a few yards of the gangway. 
Cautiously descending the ladder, lest the slightest noko xpigbt frighten 
tlie animal, he aroused a party of the officers and seamen, who were 
joined by an equal number from the Haeia. The dogs were put on the 
slip, and in a tew minutes the whole pajPty sallied forward. The nigiit 
was rather fine than otherwise, but sudden gusts of wind from the 
deep ravines on either side almost indicated the approach qf a snow 
storm. The moon was near her meridim, and^e light which she shed 
on the surrounding objects afforded thm who had hurried on deck a 
transient view of the animated scene ; but the men and dogs were soon 

..lost to our view. We listened watchfully wid in silence to the distant 

* shouts,* as they yielded gradually to the hollow dismal sound of the 
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inountEin btesi, until they were altogether lost in the distance; and the 
euddan violent guste which broke p^ourni'ully on our ears made us ap¬ 
prehensive for we safety of our comtadea. 

The bear took a southerly course, aUd finding himself nearly sur¬ 
rounded by his pursuersy who had systematically formed themselves into 
a semicircle, mime a bold effort to ascend the steep face of the moun*- 
tain up a precljHtous cliff, over whfeh the snow had frozen to a con¬ 
siderable depth* • It is scarcely possible to conceive'how so unwieldy an 
animal could have accompliabM an ascent, which one would have thought 
might have baffled the light spring of a greyhound: nevertheless he 
succeeded in gaining an astonishing height; and the must extraordinary 
part of the affair was, tlrnt the dogs rolled repeatedly down the face of 
'rliBioWf in tfe gir i neffectual efforts to turn him, whilst he not only helit 
his footing* butdftktinued, although with evident labour, to make liis 
way towards the top. At length one of the dogs, with singular sagacity, 
finding himself defeated at that part of we cliff, ran along the base of 
the mountain until he arrived at a spot less difficult of ascent, and glid¬ 
ing swiftly along the abutment of a high ledge of rocks which over¬ 
hung that part of the cliff, he was in a minute above tlie boar and nithin 
a few feet of him. Again the instinct of this fine animal uvailod him, 
for had he attempted to descend from the comparatively secure position 
he had thus gained, he would have been hurled by his powerful enemy 
to the bottom of the cliff; he therefore deployed, as it were, along the 
brink of the precipice, seemingly content in checking the farther pro¬ 
gress of the bear. Poor Bruin, finding himself thus baffled, and being 
much exhausted from his efforts to gain the duzy height, stood or rather 
balanced his unwieldy body with astonishing ease, as if doubtful what 
course he should next Udte, and the panting dog lay couched within a 
few yards of him, guarding the only spot by which he could liave made 
his escape. 

The moon, which had hitherto been partially obscured by the misty 
haze of the night, now shone forth at the moment one of the officers 
had contrived to climb to the top of some shelving rocks within about 
eighty yards of the bear. From this position he might have taken 
tolerable aim, but the faithful Esquimaux dog lay in nearly a direct line, 
and apparently within a few feet of the bear, and so insecure was his 
own footing that he doubted whether he could stand even the slight 
recoil of his rifle. ^The contending party were thus placed at bay, and 
the Ipmporary rest seemed grateful to all. At length the dog changed 
his position, and the marksman, no longer able to withstand the tempt¬ 
ing opportunity, levelled his gun and struck the animal between the 
shouhlerg. He made a convulsive spring from his resting-place, and a 
crash, loud and frighfful* announced his destruction, as he tumbled head¬ 
long down the precipice* dashing with violence against the projecting 
buttresses, and burying himself deep in the snow underneath. The 
pause of death Was sne^aeded by^houts of victory from the hardy adven¬ 
turers, many of vi^m, firom the little attention they had given to their 
dress on leaving the sy||* wev» aeverdy frostbitten, The thermometer 
stood at 80 ® bdow seroT 
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I narrative OV the loss op the earl op EtbdN BY FIRE. 

• 

On th& 24th Augtret, ISM* I embarked on bbard ahip Earl of 
Eldon (6f London* 600 tons, Captain Theaker^ at Bottibay, with a 
view of retni^ing to my native land, on furlough. She waa the finest 
and strongest ship in the trade, and any insurance might have been had 
on‘the chances of her successfullv resisting the winds* and waves; but 
who can foresee their fate even for a day ? She Was cotton-loaded ; 
^nd as the number of passengers was small* the space between 
was filled chock up with cotton-bales, screwed iti as compact and tight' 
^ns possible, so as to render it a matter of more difficulty to take them 
out than it hkd been to pul them in. It tmfertu na^ lYjsai^toWed itiSC 
tlie cotton had been brougnt on board damp,during"neavy rain, and had 
not been dried in the WarehoufleS previous to its being screwed: as this 
operation la performed by a very powerful'Compression, it is not unlikely 
that fire-damp might be generated in %\it same manner as in a hay- 
bthck, when it has been stacked damp. The number of individuals on 
board was forty-five* including three ladies and an infdnt, and the 
and his crew. 

On the 26th September, after a series of baffling winds and calms, 
and heavy rains With squalls of wind, we got into 9® 27' S. lat., and 
between 70° and 80° E. long., and the trade-wind appeared to have 
fairly caught hold of our sails. We began now to anticipate our arri¬ 
val at the Cape. On the morning of the 27th I rose early about half- 
past five, and went on deck ; I found one of my fellow-passengers 
there : we perceived a steam apparently arising from the fore hatchway ; 
f remarked to H. that I thought it might be caused by fire-damp, and, 
if not immediately checked, might become fire. Tlie Captain came on 
deck, and I asked him what it was ? He answered, steam ; and that it 
was common eyough in cotton-loaded ships when the hatches were 
opened. I said nothing, but tHe smoke becoming more dense, and be- 
. ginning to assume a different colour, I began to think that all was not 
right, and also that he had some idea of the kind, as the carpenter was 
ciitting holes in the deck just above the place whence the smoke appeared 
to come. I went doWn to dress, and about half-past six the Captain 
knocked at my door, and told me that part of the cotton w^as on fire, and 
he wished to see all the gentlemCn passengers on deck, . We accord¬ 
ingly assembled, and he then stated the case to be this—^That some part 
of the cargo appeared to hare spontaneously ignited, and that lie pur¬ 
posed removing the kiles until they should discover the ignited ones, 
and have them tiirown overboard, as also those whkffi appeared to be 
in the same damaged condition; and that it being necessary, in his 
opinion, to do this, he deemed it his dhty to lay the matter before us. 
We, of course, submitted every thing to his judgment, and he ordered 
the hands to breakfast as quick as possible, and to work to discover the 
source of the fire. This having been done, he said that there did not 
appear to be immediate danger, and tNgt be hoped we might be able to 
avert it-altogether. However at eight ^lock the smoke became much 
thicker, and began to roll through the after hatchway—the draught 
having Veen admitted forward, in*order to enable the men to work. Se¬ 
veral bales were removed; but the heat began to be intolerable below, 
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iW smoke rolled out in suflbcatmg volumes, and before nine o’clock 
we 'diseovered that part of the deck had caught fire; in short the men 
were obliged to knock o/f work. The Captain then ordered tlie hatches 
to be battened down, with a^iewto keep^e iire from bursting out, and 
to hoist out all the boats, and stock them, in case of necessity; this was 
done, and about half^past one the three ladies, fwo sick jiassengerf, an 
infant, and a female servant, were put into the long-boat, with 216 gal¬ 
lons of water, twenty gallons of brandy, and biscuit for a montli’s con¬ 
sumption, together with such pots of jam and preserved meats as wc 
could get at, and the day’s provisions of fresh and salted meat. 

was now abont two o'clock; the liatclies were then opened, and all 
hands set to work to endeavour to extinguish the fire. Tlic main hatch 
i&eing,Ji£ted^aad a tarpaulin removed, there was a sail inulcrneath,'' 
which was solttJ^Uiat the men could hardly remove it; when lliey dul, 
the heat and smoke came up worse than^ever; and it being now kno\\n, 
from inspection, that the fire was underneath that part, orders were 
given to hoibt out the bales until the inflamed ones could be got at; 
but when the men laid hold oT the lashing to introduce a cranc-hoc'k, 
they were found to have been burned through beneath, and came aw'ay 
in Uieir hands. 

The case now appeared bad indeed: however, we cut a bale open, 
and tried to remove it by handsful, but the smoke and heat became so 
overpowering, that no m.'^n could stand over it, and water only seemed 
to have the effect of increasing it in the quantities we dared use; for 
had the Captain ventured to pump water into the ship, to extinguisli 
the fire^ the bales would have swelled so much as to burst open the 
deck, and have increased so much in weight as to sink the ship; so 
that either way destruction would have been the issue. Under these 
circumstances, perceiving llie case to be utterly hopeless, llie Captain 
oallecl us together on tlie poop, and asked if any one could propose any 
expedient likely to avail in extinguishing the fire and saving tlic ship, 
as in that case “ we will stick by her ‘while a liope remains.** It was 
unanimously agreed that all had been done that could be done ; the 
men were all perfectly sober, and had been indeCiligahle in their exer¬ 
tions, but one and all seemed coolly and positively of opinion tlint the 
case was hopeless. The heat was increasing so much that it became 
dangerous to leave the poop : tlic Captain, therefore, requested the gen¬ 
tlemen to get into the boats, told oiT and embarked his men, and at 
three o’clock he himself left the ship, the last man, just as the flames 
were bursting through the quarter-deck. We then put off, the two 
boats towing the long-boat; the ship's way Ijad been previously stopped 
by backing her yards. When we were about a mile from the ship, she 
was in one blaze, and her masts began to fall in. The sight was grand, 
though awful. Between eight and nine o’clock all her masts had fallen, 
and she had burned to the water’s edge ; suddenly there was a bright 
flash, followed by a dull, heavy e:jp]osion—her powder had caught; for 
a few seconds her splinters and flaming fragmerfts were glitterinff in the 

air, and then all w^s darkness^^nd the waters liad closed over the Earl 
of Eldon ! ^ 

Sad was the prospect now bWore us I—There were in the long-boat 
the* Captain and twenty-five persons,* including an infant four months 
ila ; the size of the boat 23 feet long by 7i feet broad; in each of the 
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others ten individuals, inclitdiiig the officer in charge: one of the boaits 
had some bags of biscuit, but tlie chief provision was in the long-boat, 

I We were, by rough calculation, above lOOU miles from Rodrigue, and 
450 Irom Diegt> Garcias, the largest of the Cliagos islands ; hut to get 
•there we must have passed through tlie squally latitudes Wc IkiU just left, 
and been subject to variable winds and heavy weather, or cnlmB, neltlier 
of which we were prepared to resist. Seeing, then, that our stuck was 
sufficient, we determined on trying for Rodrigue. About eleven o’clock, 
having humbly committed ourselves to the guidance olf that Providence 
in which alone we had liopc, we accomplish(‘d rigging the boats, and wore 
/ under sail. We carried a lantern lashed to our mast in the Jong-bfiat, 
to prevent the other boats from losing us during the night; and when 
•tfay broke, sent them sailing in all directions around, to look out for 
ships: while the wind was light they could outsaiUws, ^ wTSelT it be¬ 
came strong, and the sea very high, the difference of speed was ratlier 
in our favour, as the weight aiffl size of the long-boat enabled'ber to lay 
Jiold of the water better. 

^On the third day of our boat-navigation, the change of llic moon 
approacliing, the weather began to wear a threatening aspect; 1ml as we 
were in the trade, we did not apprehend foul or contrary winds. In the 
course of the night it Iflew’fresh, with rain; we were totally without 
sholtiT, and tiie sea dashing iU spray over hp, drenched us and spoilt a 
great part of our biscuit, though we happily did not discover this until 
we were nearly out of the want of it. The d'lscomfort and misery of our 
situation may be more easily imagined tlian described. There wa-i a 
largo watcr-jauichcon in the boat, on the top of wlncli I sle])t nearly all 
the time we were in the boats. The ladies were in the stern of the 
boat; and II,, myself, and the doctor, together with -a Bombay lieute¬ 
nant, in tiic body of it with the men. 

In tlic course of liic next day the weather grew worse, and one of 
our hmall boats, in which was Mr. Simpson, the second-mat(', with nine 
others, was spliuby the sea. She came alongside, and we put tlic car- 
jjonlcr into her, who made what repairs lie could, but with little liopc 
of their answering. We then proceeded to fasten a spray-cloth of 
canvas along our weather gunwale, having lashed a bamboo four 
felt uj> tlie mast, and fixed it on tlie intersection of two stauebeons at 
the same height above the stern. The spray-cloth was firmly lushed 
along this, so as to form a kind of half-pent roof; and had it not been 
for this imperfect defence we must have been swamped^ and we sliil 
shipped seas to so great an extent, that four men were oblige{r to be 
kept constantly employed in baling to keep her clear of water. To¬ 
wards evening it blew liard, with a tremendous seel; and not tlviiiking 
tlie other damaged boat safe* we took in her crew and abandoned her. 
We were now thirty-six persons, stowed as thick as we could hold, and 
obliged to throw over all superfiuitieB. We ha(i*not more than eight 
inciies of clear gunwale out of water. 

This night I shall never forget,* hut to describe my foejiiigs I am 
incapable. Our eiluation was indeceb awful; one wave inight over¬ 
whelm US, and there would not have l^ji a vestige left to tell the talc 
of the liarl of Eldon. The rcmembraifce of all I held dear, of all the 
passages of my past life, crowded together on my mind. 1 felt parted 
from this world, and yet I could not divest myself of a certain feeling 
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w]4cb told me we should be anved. I recommended myself to Him 
without whose permission the waves had no power to harm us, and re* 
signed myself to meet death; and when 1 .thought of the short struggle 
that miglit usher us into eternity, it was no ionger With calmness: 
tliere was regret mingled with remorse; there was a pang to think what 
tliose w^Rld feel who were expecting my return, and that night we cer¬ 
tainly did not look forward to another day! 

Wet, crushed, aud miserable, the night passed away and the day 
broke at last, ancf though the weather was still very bad, I again felt tliat 
hope which had never entirely deserted me. A tremendous sea came 
rudring down, and I held in my breath with horror; it broke right over 
our stem, wetted the poor women to their throats, and carried away the 
steersman’s hat The Captain then cried out in a tone calculated io 
inspire a cmfidence he afterwards told me his'heart did not 

re-echo,—“That’s nothing, h*s all right, bale away, my boys.” Ho 
never expected us to live out that night, *^L)ut harassed as he was in mind 
and body, he gallantly stood up, and never by word or deed betrayed a 
feeling that might tend to make us despair: he stood on the bench that 
livelong night, nor did lie ever attempt to sleep for nearly forty-eight 
hours. 

The ^morning broke and passed away, an?l after the change of the 
moun^he weather began to moderate, and we enjoyed a comparative 
degree of comfort. \Ve had three small meals of biscuit and some jam, 
&c., and three-half pints of water per day, with brandy if we liked it. 
The men had one gill of spirits allowed them daily; thus we had enough 
for necessity, and I incline to attribute to our having no more the state 
of good bodily health we enjoyed. We bad plenty of cigars, and 
whenever we could strike a light we had a smoke, and I never found 
tobacco so great a luxury. The ladies were most wretched, for they 
could not move, and any little alteration in tlieir dress was only to be 
made by spreading a curtain before them. Yet they never uttered a 
repining word. ^ 

. On the thirteenth evening we began to look out for Rodrigue. The 
Captain told us not to be too sanguine, and his chronometer was not to 
be depended upon after its late rough treatment. The night fell, and I 
went forward to sleep, and about twelve was awoke by the cry that land 
was riglit a-head. I looked and saw a strong loom of land through iIk* 
mist. The Captain had the boat brought-to for an hour; then made 
sail and ran towards it, and at half-past two it a]>peured still more 
strongly. then lay-to until daylight. I attempted to compose 

myself to sleep, but my feelings Avere too strong, and after some useless 
attempts I sat me down and smoked with a sensation I had long been a 
stranger to. With the first light of dawn Rodrigue appeared right 
a-head, distant above six miles, and by eight o’clock we were all safely 
landed. A fisherman? who came off to show us the way through tlie 
reefs, received us in his house and proceeded to feed us, and in the mean¬ 
time sent to tell the gentlemen of the island of our arrival. 

Two of'lhcm came down innnediately, and having heard our story, 
said that we had been miracul<yasly preserved, and told us off in two 
parties, the married men to oite xind the single to the oilier ; the crew 
weio taken inland and encamjicd. TVy then gave our bundles to their 
i^groes and took vs to their bouses, where every thing they had was set 
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before US—clean linen &nd a plentiful dinner; and it was ludicrous to 
‘ SCO the manner in which fish, fowl, pork, biscuit, wine, and brandy dis- 
appeared before us; at length, however, we came to a general conclu¬ 
sion that eat any more we could not. They shook us down four or five 
beds in an out-boUse, and we tumbled into them and enjoyed what we 
had not known for the last fortnight—a sound sleep. 

I hope the sense of our miraculous preservation dwells deeply on all 
our. mihds. My feelings on landing were so intense that I could not 
restrain my tears. No human skill in such peril could have availed us 
—it was the hand of Almighty goodness alone that withheld us frevn 
/destruction ; and when we consider it and look back upon the facts as 
l^y stand recorded, and with the full knowledge that we were thirteen 
'nays and nights exposed to the violence of winds, and w^ueof^sid wea- 
tlier in an open, leaky boot—often for days ancf^nights completely 
• drenched and never completely.dry, and that with this we should all 
(with the exception of those who were before sick) have landed safe, and 
rather improved in health than otherwise—these things show the hand 
i>f»a Providence that watches over us, though we too often forget it; 
and that man who could coldly say that our escape was surprising, with¬ 
out attributing it wholly ^d solely to the true cause, I should consider 
little better than a heathen, 

T. T. Ashton, Madras Artillery. 

30th January, 1885. 


THE MASSACnR OF THE PRISONERS AT PATNA DURING THE EARLY 

WARS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Every observing reader of history must have remarked the eagerness 
with which thos^ who record l4ie events of their own times are a]jt to 
dwell upon details of peculiar temporary interest, while other iransac- 
*1ii>ns equally deserving attention are left in the background, or noticed 
in a manner so dry and cursory, as to leave but a trifling or transient 
iin])ression, and we naturally find this carelessness prevail the more in 
proportion as the scene is remote^ancl concct information diflicult to 
i)e obtained upon all but the favourite topic of the day. Thus, although 
comparatively little is known of the early history of British Indij, yet 
tlie horrible narrative of the Black Hole of Calcutta is familiar to us, 
almost from infancy ; wliilc other events of similar nature and of equally 
dee]) interest have been forgotten in the stream o/ ptissing time; and 
nearly consigned to oblivion. 

Among the yiost memorable of these scenes was the horrible mas¬ 
sacre of the British prisoners at Patna, by one of the native princes, in 
tin! year*l7G3. Audit adds not a* little to the interest of this sad 
catastrophe, that although not a soul of them survived to Idl the talc, 
vet by a curious chance a letter written^y one of the unlmppy suffeTers, 
Mr. Auderson, to his friend on the very day be was expecting to be 
murder.ed, was ])rcscrved and delivered* by some of the natives to the 
Commandant of the Brilisii fore?, which arriwd too late to save him. 

. It was from these and other persons residing at Patna at the time that 

2 B 2 
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tke paifticulaTft of tliis barbarous a’od savage execution were subsequently 
ascettiunccl. 

Though ^vritten at a momeut and under circumstances when an 
ordinary mind would have sunk under the fearful agonies of suspense,— 
ifthat word'be applicable where, unhappily, there was no<^uestion of hope, 
but only a doubt as to the time and manner of the anticipated butchery : 
yet, there appears in Mr. Anderson’s letter a noble constancy, mixed 
with such religious resignation, and expressed in terms so pdlhctie, 
that no apology need be offered for presenting it to the reader. 13ut 
before doing this, it may be well, in order to explain the circumstances 
which led to the massacre, to give a short sketch of the early wars of 
the British East India Company with the French, and with the native 
princea,jqair."*Hs?se q^rrels were espoused by the rjval nations,—a retro¬ 
spect the more dSSfving attention, as it will show in brief from what 
small beginnings, and after what wonderful vicissitudes, tlie Company 
rose with rapidity to the government or possession of so vast an 
empire. 

Until so late as 1743, about the middle of George the SeconeVs veif,n, 
the Company were merely in possession of a few factories, with no other 
protection than a sufficient number of atmed iprvants in these establish¬ 
ments to secure the resident merchants, and the property then- 
charge, from tlie sudden attacks of those predatory chiefs by whiclt 
many parts of India were infested. For the existence of these tradiiu' 
stations, and for permission to carry on their commerce, the Briiisli 
Company were totally dej)endcnt on the caprice of those despotic rulers, 
who, under the different denominations of Soubahdars and Nabobs, go- 
verned the provinces of India as deputies, nominally, of the Empeior or 
Great Mogul, whose authority they either acknowledged or disregarded, 
exactly in proportion to his strength and their own uenkness. 

Aurengzebe was, in fact, the last of the Moguls uIjo was able, by tlie 
vigour of his arms and government, to mairtain the imperial dignity 
and hold these turbulent and powerful deputies in any kind of aui* or 
t respect; for after his death the whole fell into that utter disunion aiul 
anarchy which enabled the English and French East India Companies 
to mix themselves on every occasion in the quarrels of the nativ(' 
princes, and gradually to acquire a power in India, which, after a hard 
struggle betweeil^them for above for^ years, remained with the British. 
In the first instance, the French under Labourdonnais, an active sea- 
officer, and Duplezx, the bold and enterprising governor of Pondiclierry, 
then the head-quarters of tha^ nation in India, had greatly the jire- 
ponderancc. 

From the-first breaking out of the war between England and France 
in 1743, the contest between the respective Companies was carried on 
with great activity by opposite alliances with the Indian .Princes; during 
which time Major Lawrence was the British officer whose activity and 
success were most conspicuous. It was not till the siege of Pondicherry, 
undertaken by him in 1748, that the celebrated Clive first attracted 
notice by his gallantry as a Lijjjtenaut, having quitted the civil service 
in which he went out to India, /or the profession of arms, in which ho 
afterwards showed so much genius. Clive’s extraordinary rise, from a 
low rank in the civil seivice to an ^ormous fortune and a peerage; 
owing to the splendid talents, undaunted boldness, and unwearied activity, 
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by whiclu ia his rapid career^ he succeeded jn crushing the superior 
^ power of the French in India^ form altogether one of the most striking 
jiassages in modern history, and it is much to be regretted that there 
has never been publislied any correct biography of that great naan; for 
the politicaj animosities of the day have made jt no easy matter to 
f^atlier from authentic sources a just and impartial notion of his true 
character. The attacks made upon him were scarcely less violent than 
those which afterwards brought utter ruin upon Hastings ; and ^ough 
the courage and ability jof his personal defence before Parliament eii'- 
abicd liim to triumph over his political enemies, yet his conduct has 
been handed down to us in a far less favourable light than it probably 
^‘served, and without due allowance for the desperate difficulties he had 
to encounter during his military career’aud civil administraligghi India. 

Put to resume: Pondicherry proved too well fmtifiedTorthe small 
force of the assailants, and the^siege was raised. Very soon afterwards 
nous arrived in India of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which concluded 
the war in Euroj)o between France and England, By one article of this 
treaty the Frencli settlement of Madras was ceded to the English, but except 
as to carrying into effect this one stipulation of that treaty, it appears, 
strange as it sounds to us in those days, that no further regard whatever 
was ]laid to tlie announcement of peace in bhirope by the rival Com- 
]Mni<*s in India, who, taking opposite sides in the disputes of the suc¬ 
cession of the Soubalidar or Mabob of the Carnatic, almost immediately 
I (‘Commenced the wav with various successes ; during which Major 
Jaiwnmce, ably seconded by young Clive, gained repeated advantages 
uver Uupleix. It gives us some idea of the small scale, however, of 
opchilions, when we read that in 1753, on the two armies taking the field, 
the whole French force consisted of but 500 Europeans and 2000 sepoys, 
and the J'lnglish of 700 FiUrojK^ans and 1500 sepoys. Nevertheless, so 
active had become this mercantile warfare, and the two nations were, 
by their intcrfeience in the contest between the native prinecs, so fre- 
<|ueiilly in direef collision, that# it drew the atlentiop of the French and 
English miuibtry at liome; and they agreed that a French commission 
should go out and conclude with Mr. Saunders, the English governor, a 
liiial arrangement between the Companies. The cessation of arms, 
whicli resulted from their decision, was of very short duration; for 
scarcely had t’aniulcrs and the French commissioppr gone back to 
EiirojK- to rej ort their proceedings, when inlcrference'^itrh the disputes 
of the native princes again produced a violation of the treaty on both 
sides, and Bussy on the side of tlie French, and Clive on thatbf the 
English, mad(5 mutual aggressions. 

In 1756 all question ot further accommodation tfaa put an end to by 
the commencement of the JAven Years War in Europe, anil one of the 
first measures of both France and England was to dispatch fleets to 
India to support their Vespeclivc Conipanks. It was this same year 
ilmt the Soubahdar of Bengal had mken Calcutta at the instigation of 
liis French allies, and by sullerance, rather than any cruelty ot intention, 
]»ad been the cause of the horrible death of the British prisoners in the 
celebraH Black Hole. Colonel ClivcV on Admiial V atson's arrival 
with the fl(‘cL from England, procccdcil^to take ample vengeance on thd* 
Soubahdar for the affair of the BJack Hole ; and after the cannonade of 
the ships had recovered Calcutta, Clive pursued and defeated him in the 
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laX&t of PlasBy; after which the Soabahdar, falling into the hands of 
one of his o\vn generals, who betrayed him, was assassinated in prison.,' 
His treacherous murderer, who was called Meer Jaffier, was set upin 
his stead by the English, as the reward for his villany, on condition of 

ra an enormous contribution to defray the expense of She war; but 
i not long assumed his authority before he so entirely resigned 
himself to indolence and luxury, that his government and affairs fell 
into confusion ; and as this seriously affected the pecuniary advantages 
of the Company by making him unable to fulfil his engagements, it was 
determined by the council at Calcutta to place hie sondn-law, Meer 
Cossim, in the real authority, while he should retain no more than the 
parade and stale of a prince. This, however, Meor Jaffier had spirit 
enough refuse, and, resigning the government altogether to Moer 
Cossim, desired n6**further indulgence than to be protected in a private 
life at Calcutta, where he retired with what fortune he had saved from 
the wreck of his affairs. 

The alliance with Meer Cossim was not founded on grounds likely to 
be permanent, and accordingly the abuses arising from the system 'of 
private trade by the servants of the Company upon their own account, 
a practice which had become daily mbre prevalent, soon led to violent 
disputes between the native collectors of the customs and the inferior 
servants of the Company, who, under protection of its name, resisted 
the payment of the usual dues with an insolence that soon exasperated 
the natives, and involved the authorities on both sides in the dispute, 
Mr. Ellis, who was head of the factory at Patna, was of a rash and 
hasty character, and on a dispute about permitting some supplies ot 
arms to come up the Ganges for the use of the factory, he took upon 
himself, of his own discretion, to make a sudden and unexpected aitaik 
upon the city of Patna. The Europeans, as usual, carried all before 
them, but the common soldiers dispersing to drink and plunder, the 
Indian governor of the place under Cossim rallied his men, and not only 
recovered the city, but made prisoner Mr. Ellis with several officers an<l 
irrerchants of the factory, who could not reassemble their troops after the 
disorder had commenced among them. 

Immediately on learning this disaster, the President Vansittart made 
rapid preparations for the march of all the dis])osabIe troops upon Patna, 
under the comm^d of Major Adams (Colonel Clive had gone home to 
England), while the Nabob on the other hand, elated by his success, 
assembled his forces and marched to meet the English. As he had, by 
the aid of one SoiiiCroo or Somor, a German deserter from the French 
service, not only trained his troops, but, to a great extent, aimed ihem, 
after the European fashion,—tliey made a stout resistance for four houis, 
and had actually at one nioment broken the British line, seized two guns, 
and attacked tile lear of tlie 84th regiment Their success, however, was 
not sustained, and Cossim was defeated with heavy loss. After this he 
made but one more effort, and, filling in that, retreated upon Patna, 
the British capturing Mongheer, which he had made his capital. liis 
despair at hearing Mongheer w«s taken threw liim into a savage fur}, 
he ordered the massacre oFMr. Ellis and the prisoners, in all about 
, EOO persons. Someroo or Soiner, the German deserter, was the man 
undertook the barbarous office, stnd his method of performing it 
was as execrable as the deed Itself, He invited a large party of the 
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officers and principal p^sons from among the prboners to sup with him 
^ in bis quarters, permitting them to come out of prison for the purpose, 
with sucli professions of good faith and kindness,, that it woQid seem he 
completely removed from their minds the apprehensions which began 
to arise from'the reports which had reached them, by some means or 
other, of Coasim’s bloody intentions. ^ 

Previous to the arrival of his victims, Someroo selected, and concealed 
close hand, a chosen body of men, who were to fall upon them at a 
concerted signal. Even these ignorant wretches had sufficient feeljug 
to insist, in the first instance, that arms should be given to the prisonei^; 
but their reluctance was afterwaifis overcome, and they were inddbed, 
mingled threats and promises of reward, to undertake the massacre. 
The unfortunate guests arrived, to the number of forty-eight, in full 
reliance on his hospitality; the monster Someroo "Bat dc?mi mth them 
to the repast he had prepared: and waiting till they were completely oft‘ 
their guard, and in the midst of their festivity, made the signal for 
the troops he had prepared for the butchery to fall upon them and out 
riieir throats. 

It was afterwards reported, though nope of them survived, that these 
unhappy men made a most desperate defence, and actually killed some 
of their murderers with plates and bottles. The letter which we now lay 
before our readers W'as written, on the day after this occurred, by one of 
the remaining English prisoners who were awaiting a similar fate. It 
is expressed with so mucli tendpr feeling, and yet with such a manly for¬ 
titude and religious resignation, that it is not possible to read it without 
the deepest commiseration for the unfortunate Anderson ; and his dying 
advice to his friend to quit for ever those fatal regions where European 
avarice and Indian perfidy and cruelty had caused such scenes of injus¬ 
tice, violence, and blood, show the qualities of his heart and mind in so 
favoural^ a light, that it, if possible, increases our compassion for the 
miscrabl*unworthy death of so good and brave a man. 

Copy of a Letter from Williani’Anderson, Military Surgeon at Patna, to Mr. 
John Davidson, Surgeon at Chittagong, dated theCth October, 
day he was murdered by Cossim Ally Cawn's orders. 

Patna, 6th Octobwr, 1763. 

“ Dkar Davidson, 

“ Since niy kst, his Excellency (this means the Nabob Cossim Ally 
Cawii) has been compleatly defeated, and in ronsequeim obliged to retreat; 
hocainc to Jaffer Cawn's Gardens yesterday, and purposes'coming into the 
City to-day. Someroo, with tlie Sepoys, arrived here last nightf and I- 
suppose to effect his wicked designs, for lost night Mr. Ellis and 48 Gen¬ 
tlemen were murdered, and as about an equal numl^r now remains of Sol¬ 
diers and us, I expect my fa|e this night. Dear Davias6n, this is no surprise 
to mo, for I have all along expected it; 1 must therefore, as a dying man, 
request of yoato collect and remit home my fortune as soon as possible, and 
writ^ home a comforting letter to tay father and mother. Let them kaow I die 
bravely, as a Christian ou^ht; for 1 fear not him who can kill the body, and 
nothing more, but rejoice In hopes of *a future existence through the merits 
of my Saviqur. 0, Davidson, be not over-anxious for a fortune; let medi^rity 
satisfy you, and go home and comfort^your friends and mine. Endeavour 
to reebver Mr, Ellis's money if possiblq. * I believe the 14,000 rupees with 
Hancock are safe, which will be a help for my poor friends. You have full 
instructions in my other papers. • You may give Nicola, if he comes to you, 
200 rupees, and, if you can, provide for him, for he is a good boy. Now, dear 
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Fi3ea4» 1 ioli^ xny leave of you, hoping that our fricixleliip will still-subsist, 
(or why there not he the same IHenddiip in a mture statOi ns there is 
in this ? friendsliip founded on virtue must subsist for ever. Fare you 
well. May God gi^e you satisfaction in life, and joy in death. 

** Yours, 

Wm. -Anderson." 

No information was ever obtained as to how poor Anderson and his 
coni(>anions met their fat^, further than that they had made an equajly 
desperate resistance with those murdered at the banquet the day before; 
but 80 ferociously were the orders of Cossim carried into effect, that the 
infant child of^ Mr. Ellis was foundr slaughtered with 4he rest in the 
•prison, that not one European might survive Iiis vengeance. ^ 

The British forces soon drove Cossim from his country, and com¬ 
pelled hill 1 iu-seek refuge in the interior with his atrocious asbiblant 
Someroo ; but though repeated endeavours were made by Lord Clive on 
his return to Calcutta from England as Governor, to get them delivered 
up to him by the native princes, to whose protection they had recourse, 
yet it was without success. It w\is afterwards, however, reported ih^t 
Cossim had been murdered, and as Somcroo was never heard of more, 
the probability is that he deservedly shared the fate of his master. 
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Ills LATK ROYAL IJIGIINKSS riELD-MAKSlIAL TIIE DOJvK 01 

GLOUCESTER. 

V 

His Royal Highness’s first commission was that of Captaiiftn ihe Ist 
Foot Guards, with the rank of C olonel, and dated the 11th of J\lauh, 
17^9, Jn Marcli, 1794, His Roval IJighncss, then Trinco W illiam, 
went to Flanders, to join his company in the Ist battalion, and on .the 
16th of April he was appointed to ihc command of a brigade, consisting 
of the ]4th, 37lh and 53d regiments of ihe line. On the 17th, he was 
employed in tlie columns under Sir W. Erskine, who oalcred His Royal 
Highness to attack the village of Fremont, and the wood on its left, in 
' which be succeeded, and received the General’s thanks on the field. 

Ills Royal Highness was immediately afterwards appointed to the 
command of the 115ih regiment (3d May, 1794), and had a letter of 
service as Colonel Upon the Staff (21bt February, 1794), and. to do 
the duty of a XSeneral Officer in the Army, iif which quality he 8er\ cd the 
whale of that campaign. The 26tli Icbruary, 1795, he received the 
rank of Major-General, and tlie Slli November, 1795, he was appmuted 
Colonel of the 6lh Foot; and from the time he received the ranK of 
Major-General he was constantly employed upon the Staff' in Great 
Britain, in the north-eastern, the eastern, and the soutliern districts, till 
he went to Holland in 1799, jA command of a brigade, comprising 
two baiulions of the btliand tw^o'-of tlie 35lh regiments, foiming ]\art of 
the Duke of ^"ork's army in the expeditipn to the Ilelder. 

On the 19tU of September tins brigade was attached to tlie column 
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commanded by Lieatenant-Gcncral D. Dundas, In tiie course of the 
^ morning the whole of it was, by degrees, detached, excepting the let 
battalion of the S5th, with which, only 600 strong, HisHoyal Highness 
was called upon to st^port the Russians, Finding that Lieutenant- 
^ General Hermann was made prisoner, and Lieutenant-General Ger^bzolF 
IdIJed, and that tlie command had consequently devolved upon himself^ 
His Royal Highness determined to attack the village of Schorel, from 
wl|iclrlie found Major-General Manners’s brigade ^two battalions of 
tlie 9ih and one of the 56tli regiments) was retreating, closely pursued 
by the enemy in great force. 

Prince William, covering tlie Major-Gencrars retreat, ordered him* to 
fyrm in his rear, and with this reinforcement to Ids own single batta- 
*Tion, His Royal Highness advanced to the projected attacl^ carried tlie 
village, and tlie wood skirting it, and pursuing the cmemy up^tlfc sand- 
‘ liills, drove him back upon Bergen. The rest of tlie army having been 
ordered to fall back. His Raya*l Highness made liis retreat good, bring¬ 
ing ofl‘ his guns, aniniunition, and wounded men, in the face of the 
('«emy. Prince AVilliam, on the 24lh, relieved the reserve, occupying 
llic advanced posts of the army upon the left, and liaving a detachment 
of about 150 of the ]8lh Light Dragoons, under the Hon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel (’. Stewart, now Marquis of Londonderry, from that period 
addctl to his command. His Royal Highness fixed his head-quarters at 
W inckcl, liaving his left to the Zuyder-Zee, and his right on% Rien- 
dorper Verlaat. On the 4th October he maSe a rapid advance to Schcr- 
inerhorn, General Daendels having retired to Purmerent with the main 
Dutch army, 8000 strong, abandoning three guns, wdiich were conse¬ 
quently taken by His Royal Highness’s brigade. 

On the 6th Octobcr llis Royal Highness received orders to retreat, 
and falling back, under very critical circumstances, took up his former 
jiobition, in which, having one howitzer, two six-pounders, and a force 
111 the wffile amounting to *1050 men, he was attacked, on the 10th 
October, by Geilcrals Dtimoncfau and Daendels, with a force (as stated 
by the latter General) consisting of 15 pieces of artillery and 6000 
■ men. General Dumonccaii, bujiporling General Bonhomme, who per¬ 
sonally (about eleven a.m.) Jed on at least four battalions to force tlie 
\'crlajvt, was repulsed with a loss of 13 jirisoners, and 100 rank and 
file killed and wounded, by six companies of the second battalion of the 
35 th, under Lieutenant-Colonel Massey, directed by His Royal High¬ 
ness, drawn up in some fields to the right of the bridge, Uud about one 
o’clock, towards the close of the action, supported by a singte six- 
j)oimder, detached from Winckcl, At this moment, General Daendels, 
with W0i less than 5000 men, advanced against His Royal High¬ 
ness's left towards a smiU work constructed in front *of Winckel, 
upon the dyke, which had been cut across to the dcpUi of nine feet, 
magnified by the eneihy, in his subsequent report, to nineteen. His 
Royil Highness had scarcely 600 men with which to oppose this corps, 
and being ordered to retire, effected lii% retreat witliout the loss of a 
single man, carrying off* his guns, amipunitioii, baggage, calfle, &c. 

The.lSth November, 1799, His Royal Highness received the rank of 
Lieut^ant-General, and was subsequently appointed to the command of 
the north-west district, which he*held till the jicace of Amiens, and was 
re-appuinled to the command of that district at the commencement of 
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Che war itt 180^. The 25th of April, 1808, !ie received the rank of 
General; the 26t]i of May, 1806, be was appointed Colonel of the 3d , 
Foot Guards; lind the S4th of May^ 1816» is the date of His Royal 
Highness's promotion to the rank of a Field-Mtrshal. 

His Royal Highness’s titles, honours, and appointments, in addition 
to what we have already stated, were—Duke of Edinburgh in Great 
Britain, Earl of Connaught in Ireland, K,G., Grand Cross of the Bath 
and of the Guelphic Orders, Chancellor of Cambridge University,' Lord 
High Steward of Gloucester, Governor of Portsmouth, and Ranger of 
Bagsbot-park. 

His Royal Highness was bortf at Rome, January 15, 1776; suc¬ 
ceeded his father, the late Duke, August 25, 1805; and married 
22, first cousin, the Princess Mary, sister of his present Ma¬ 

jesty. His ^uyat Highness’s father was the third son of Frederick 
Lewis, Prince of Wales; who marriefj, September, 1766, Maria, 
Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, daughter of Sir E. Walpole, and 
died in 1807 : he had issue—1. Sophia Matilda, born May 29, 1773; 
2 . Caroline Augusta Sophia, born 1774, died March, 1775; and 6. 
William Frederick, the late Duke. 

The demise of the Royal Duke occurred on the 30th of November, 
and the obsequies were performed at Windsor, with llie usual solem¬ 
nities, on Thursday night, the 11th of December, 1834, the Duke of 
Sussex attending as chief mourner. 

The following interesting particulars are communicated by parties 
who had the most intimate opportunities of appreciating His Royal 
Highness’s character artd exemplary conduct. 

The deceased Duke of Gloucester was a just man, in the most sacred 
sense of the word, and his life was an exemplification of that character. 
As a soldier, he was ardent, zealous, and indefatigable. Even in 
advanced years and peaceful times, when the prospect of q^Uary ser¬ 
vices had faded, lie sought for professional information wiliniie ardour 
of a student; and it is to lie regretted that bettor opportunity was not 
afforded to him of evincing those qualifications, for his youth gave fair 
promise of military excellence. 

Endowed with a capacity for friendship, too rare amongst princes, lie 
repaid the services of those who attached themselves to his fortunt's 
with the most affectionate and effective interest in their welfare. With¬ 
out making prbfession, he was their silent guardian and faithful friend ; 
and none who steadily trusted on him were ever deceived. 

As a country gentleman, more especially, his hospitality was kind, 
gniceful, and munificent; the guardian and protector of the poor,—the 
Companion op the fairest terms of the more elevated orders of society. 

The end Cf this good man was such as became his useful life. His 
health had long been failing, and when struck with his last illness, the 
monitor within warned him of the approaching event, and he prepared 
himself accordingly. Every person, down to the lowest of his house¬ 
hold, was considered,—everywirrangement made. Resigned, pious, and 
christian-li^e in every sense, lie gave directions as if be had been con¬ 
ducting a ceremonial of duty, so thoroughly had the offices of nsligiun 
obliterated those feelings of hun^an weakness which cling to us to iho 
last. r 

The writer of this feeble testimonial knew him for nearly forty years; 
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he had seen him jn the field, on the bed of sickness, at the courts of 
\ foreign kings, and at home dispensing his own graceful hospitality; and he 
can truly declare, he never met a man who more unifosoEtiy acted from the 
best intentions, the most generous motives, and the highest sense of 
honour. Such was the deceased Duke of Gloucester. Many princes 
have been more illustrious in deeds, few more exemplary in private 
virtue. 


Saturday, November 22, 1834. 

I went by appointment to Bagshot-park, to administer the sacrarrfent 

the Lord’s Supper to the Duke of Gloucester. It had been settled 
tliat only the Duchess was to receive it with him. He had received it 
at the parish church six weeks ago. The Duke wislitd pr^o''usly to see 
me alone; he was sitting up in his bed; when, taking me by the hand, 
he said, “ My dear S., I am*very desirous of receiving the sacrairlent, 
and of receiving it from your hands, whom I have known so many 
jfccars.’’ J said, Forty." “ No," he replied, “ not forty till next Feb¬ 
ruary." He continued, “ Our lives are in the hand of God, and He 
alone can tell whether I sliall rcc6vcr. My impression now is, that 
liavmg lasted 60 kmg, I shall; twenty-four hours ago 1 thought not; 
but I am resigned to his will. To say that 1 wish to 'die would be 
wrong, for that would imply that I thought myself fit to appear in the 
presence of the Almighty ; that I certainly am not. I have sinned 
against God m thought, word, and deed ; but I earnestly repent. There 
can bo no forgiveness, no pardon of sin but througli the merits of our 
blessed Redeemer ; every thing depends upon his atonement; his blood 
can cleanse from all sin. 1 implore pardon ior every thing that I have 
done arnibs. Jf I have done or said any unkind thing,to any person 
whalt'vcr, I am heartily sorry for it; and I sincerely forgive any who 
have wished to injure me." 

All this was‘said in a manner that convinced me it came from tlie 
heart. 

He then said, “ If every thing is ready, send for tlie Duchess.” 

I began with the Communion for the Sick; he repeated the collect 
after me. During the whole service he always used the first person. 
Wlien he ha<l finished the collect, he said, ‘"Beautiful!” I ,then 
ol)bervet/f that as he had been confessing his sins and ofi'ences against 
God, I would say the prayer in the Visitation for the Sick, that follows 
the Absolution ; and he repeated it most devoutly. Before I began the 
Communion service, he*desired me to say what Christ commanded his 
disciples when they entered an house. Having said the words, “ Peace be 
to tins house, and, to all tlijft dwell in it," he responded, “ Amen, amen !” 

At the end of the address, “ Ye tbit do truly and earnestly repent 
you of your sins," he observed, “ 1 cannot kneels my illness will not 
permit me; but I hope my heart is lynnhle." 

It was hia invariable custom in the.days of health and strength, 
whenever he addressed the King of Heaven, to ofler up hi5 petition in 
the hgmblest posture, “ meekly kneeling upon his knees." 

In, the general confession, “ Have^ncrcy upon ffie," ho paused ; and 
then 'said, “ Mercy is every thing. O God have mercy upon you, my 
dear wife, and my sister, and you, my dear S., and all my gentlemen. 
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and all'tBy friends!” He llien began tjie Confession again, and went 
through it with great fervour of devotion* Having said, God so loved , 
the world, tiiat he g^ve his only begotten Son, that whosoever believetli 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life,** he desired me to 
stop; and for a considerable lime his eyes were fixed on the passage, and 
he was in deep meditation. He then said, “ Now go on." When I had 
finished that part of the prayer of Consecration, “ Drink yc all of this, 
for the remission pf sins," he desired me to repeat it; and then addpd, 

“ I hope for mine also." After “ Glory to God in the highest,” he 
began the collect (not usually said on these occasions), “ Assist us mer¬ 
cifully, O Lord and then asloed for the Blessing ; and after that, for 
the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, ^ 

This ggrv^^e being completed, he desired me to read part of the Burial 
Service—‘‘ I anoW^that my Bedoemer liveth j” but as 1 was beginning, 
lie complained of exhaustion, and asked n^e to come on the morrow and 
read it, as well ns the first chapter of St. Jolin's Gospel ; at the same 
time expressing his wish that I would read it when he was dying. He 
then said, “ The Duchess must be much fatigued after all her exertioM^i 
and kind attentions to me ; go with lier, and comjiose her.” 

Hex BoyhI Highness had conducted herself during the whole trying 
scene with great calmness and composure, and with" no small finuness 
of mind; for indeed it was very aflecting, 1 must add, llie Duke 
expressed his gratitude for all the comforts he enjoyed,—for the great 
attentions "he had received from the Ducliess,—from his medical attou- 
clant, and all about him ; and then said, ” By doing this (laying his 
hand on the table) 1 can have the first j)hybician and surgeon fiom Lou¬ 
don, and every comfort to ulleviale my bichness, \^hilbt the poor man in 
the village is taken ill, thrown out ol his work, aiifl his family in abso¬ 
lute want.” lie did not forget the poor in his alms. 

Upon one occasion, in a j)rayer, he asked me if he mig]jt say, ?;/// 
G6d. I ansnered, yes; lie might sny more; he might say, J\1y 
Fathers' quoting Exodus xv. *3. • IJe took holA of my liandh, 

saying, “ Thank vou, thank vou! O I never knew what liappincss nas 
till now!" 

On the Thursday following, the Duke again received the Sacrament, 
wilii the Princess, ids sister, ami the Duchess, with the same feelings 
of true devotion as on the former occasion. In the course of the 
service, he was jwaying ex temjpore^ and I was particularly stfbck uith 
tiie following expression's,—O my Saviour, jilead for me, plead for 
me ; iiitercede for me; without tliee I am lost. Send thy Holy Sjnrit to 
strengthen and support me." Afterwards he Ssked for the *J'c Dcum ; 
and when I had finished it, he said, “ Begin again at ‘ Thou <*|rt tiio 
King of glory, O Clirist,’" He tlieli desired two prayers to be said out 
of the Litany, which his father had asked for on his death-bed, 

I never witnessed a more gratifying scene. It'was truly deliglitful to 
see three persons of the highest riink in life so entirely forgetting all 
earthly grandeur, and desirous only of throwing themselves at the foct 
of their Saviour, and pleading his /ilonemcnt as the sole ground of their 
hope gf pardon and forgivenesai,! O that we had many such examples 
of piety and humility amongst the great ones of our land! 

outer man was visibly decayingbut, blessed be God, the inner 
man was renewing day by day. On Saturday he was* very weak, and 
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liis voice feeble. He then said Jo me, You are my cliaplain ; you 
^ stand between me and my God; pray for me ; go and pray for me now,” 
During the night, he said diatiuctly.the following short, but fervent and 
effectual prayer, the prayer of the humble publican,—“ God be merciful 
me a sinner!” Not long afterwards ho became insensible, and 
remained in that slate for about twelve hours; when near seven o’clock 
on Admit Sunday, without a groan or a sigh, “he fell asleep,” and 
angels bore the immortal spirit to the bosom of his Saviour and his 
God. 


Multis ille bouis flebllis occidit 1 


T, Snei,i?. 


THK LATE MAJOR^QENERAL SIR ALEXANDER liNOX,"K.C.n, 

E,L C, SERVICE. 

Tin-? officer belonged to the Bengal Establi^liment, and wont out to India 
in 1780, when he was appointed, on the Gth of Ocluber in that year, to a 
^?ornotoy ; ho was promoted to Lieutenant 4th August, 1781 ; to Captain, 
7th January, 1796; to Major, IstMay, 1804; to Lioutenaiit-Colonel, 15th 
August, 1800; to Colonel, lath August, 1819; to Colonel-Commandant, 
iOlh August, 18'2‘2; and to Major-General, 22d July, 1830. 

llis first service was a campaign against the Mahrattas; and in March 
1781 he was at the taking of the fort of Culheo. He next seived in the 
caiiipaign against the Rajah, Cheyt Sing, and he was present during the 
siege and cd;'ture of the fortress of Bidzighur (Benares), in November, 1781. 
lie was employed with his corps, in the years 1782, 3, and 4, in reducing 
the refractory Zemindars in Bogelcuud and Buudlccund; and was present 
at the storm of the fort of Khytul, in March, 17S3, and at the siege and 
reduction of Chowkundee, in May, 1783. 

He marched from Futtehghur, in December, 1 789, for the Coromandel 
coa-^t, with Colonel Cuckcreirs detaclirjic'iit; served the whole of the cam¬ 
paign with the centre army, and was present ^^ith the grand army during 
the siege and st^nu of Bangalore, in ]\Iarch, 1791. lie was also present in 
the general action against Tippou's whole army, 15th May, 1791; at the 
siege, and of the storming party, in the column commanded by Sir D, Bmrd, 
at *ScvGnidroog, December 21st, 1791 ; at the rapture, by assault, of Ootra- 
drofig, December 2Uh, 1791 ; and of the party who stormed Tippoo's forti- 
fi(‘d lilies before Seringapatam, Gth February, 1792. Subsequently ho 
served the whole of Lord Cornwallis’s campaigns on the coast. He was in 
the battle of (’utterah, or St. George, on the 23d October, 1794 ; and served 
from the commencement to the close of the campaign against the RoUillas, 
^nder Sir Robert Abercrombie, His next service was at the si^go and 
reduction of the forts of Sasnec and Bejighur, in the Doouab, in January and 
February, 1803 ; and at the siege and taking of Catchoura, by storm, in March, 
lS03,Amder Lord Lake; in the action betbre Allyghhr, 29th August; and 
the capture of Allyghur, b^ storm, 4tli September, 1803 ; in the battle of 
Delhi, lull September, 1803 (when the enemy w’as completely defiiated, 
with the loss of all hrs guns), and where he had a charger killed un¬ 
der him. The regiment, the 2nd Light Cavalry, on the occasion recelve^J an 
lionorary standard. Ho next served «t the .sie^o and taking of Agra, 18th 
October, 1803 ; also at the battle of Laswarie, November Isl, 18,03 (when he 
had a second charger disabled under him by a cannon-shot) ; at the battle of 
Docg,F and taking of the whole of Holkar'« guns, 13th November, 1804 ; at 
the siege and capture, by storm, of the fort of Deeg, December 23d, 1804 ; 
at the siege and four assaults of.Bhui-tpoor, from January to April, 1805 ; 
during the whole of Lord Lake's campaigns against the Manratta con- 
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fedctratei^t^nd Jeswunt Rao 'Holkar; And in several other attacks and 
skimwl^. * ' 

tn April, 1817, be commanded tho 4th cavalry brigade attached to 
the reserve, consisting of the 2d light cavalry and Skinner’s horse (3000 
strong), and was detached by Sir D, Ochtorlony, with a cavalry brigade, 
thi-ee battalions of infantry, and ten six-pounders, to compel the NewauK 
Jumshere Behauder (son-in-law to Meer Khan, and his principal Sirdar), to 
give up his guns, which he reftiswl to do, though repeatedly demanded by 
Sir D. Ochterlony. After three forced marches, he overtook the Newaub 
on the banks of the' Sambur lake, with his army of 10,000 men drawn up tor 
action, and took the whole of his artillery (44 gUTis, with u proportion of 
lun^brils). The following orders were issued on the occasion : — 

Dutachment Orders by Brigadier Knox. 

Camp, near Satnbnr, 7fh April, 16lb. 

Brigadier KCbx has the pleasure of congratulating the detachment under hia com> 
mand, on the successful termination o( their exertions since quitting the reserve, in 
the unconditional surrender of the Newaub Jumshere Khan’a guna this morning. 
The cheerfulness with which the troops sustained the fatigue and privationa incident 
to a rapid, though short, series of forced marches, and the alacrity and precision with 
which the columns were formed on tho expected hostile approach of Jumshere Khnu, 
have given the Commanding Officer the most favourable impression of their disci¬ 
pline and intrepidity. Brigadier Knox, requests that the Commanding Offi cera of coiqm, 
and the officers and men generally, will accept hi'j best tliaiika for their diligence and 
good conduct, whilst under his command, which it will be a pleasing part of his duty 
to bring to the notice of his Kxcidlency the most Noble the Cf>mman<ier-in*('hief. 

In issuing this order, the Brigadier feels it particularly incumbent on him to 
acknowledge the great assist ancc< lie hns derived from the exertions of Captain K. 
Bartou, Assistant Quarter-Master-General, the promptitude and certainty of whose 
intelligence has contributed much to the success of the detachment. 

Reserve Orders by Brigadier-General Arnold, C.B. 

April 8th, 161H. 

An express received this morning from Brigadier Knox, commanding the detach¬ 
ment sent on special service, detailing the spirited address and soldier-hke manner in 
which the Brigadier demanded and obtained forty-four guns, with tumbrils, at the 
point of the sword and bayonet, in front and withm TiO paces of the troops diawn up 
hy Jumshere Khan, demands from Brigadier-General Atnuld his most sincere 
thanks and acknowledgments to Brigadier Kiu.x, and the detachment under his 
coiqmand. 

Reserve Orders by Major-Geiieral Sir D. Ochterlony. 

April l-2th, 1818. 

On re-assumiiig the command of the division, it is the brst wish, as it is the most 
pleasing duty of Major-Geueial Sir D. Ochterlony to offer his best thanks to Biiga- 
dier Knox, and geneially to the officeis and men composing the detachment ^daced 
under his orders, by Bngadier-Gencial Arnold, on the 4th instant. 

The Major-General has read with the greatest satisfaction the detail transmitted ta 
him, and he is fully jiersnuded he is not misled hy the partiality of friendship, when 
he expresses hi.s cuundeuce, that the judgment, decision, and energy evinced hy the 
Brigadier in his instantaneous rejection of all correspondence with the vakeels of 
Jumshere Khan ‘ the moderate, hut firm and decided tone, in the siibsequeirt inter¬ 
view with the Khan himself; the order of advance to his columns of attack ; and ulti¬ 
mately, the intimation stmt him of his deteimination, if he longer refused the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promises, will not fail to attract the notice, and ensure the approh.ttion 
of tjie most Noble the Commander-in-Chuf, whose feelings will he gratified in hear¬ 
ing. that every object which could have be«n hoped from the roost decided victory, has 
ht'eu obtained by the Brigadier's firm and judicious conduct witliout a contest. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, Commanding a Detacliment. 

Hir,—T am directed by the Commauder-in-Chief to acknowledge the receijit-of your 
letter and enclosures of the 7th inst., anfi to convey his Kxcellency’s liigh approbation 
of the judgment and zeal evinced in the performance of the service on which you 
have lately been empUiyed, 
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Hifl Lordship requests you will accept his sincere thanks, and offer the saqie to the 
officers and men of your detachment, whose admirable discipline during the march 
\ juktly entitled them to the handsome order issued ou the occasion; and whose steady 
and cool behaviour, in juresence of Jumshere Khan's troops, no doubt iutimidated 
them, and produced the successful result, m the unconditional surrender of the guns; 
ircuinstance of importance at the present juncture. 

(Signed) Jas. Niool, Adjutaut-General of the Army. 
Head-Quarters, April 19th, 1818. 

In J,iine 1818, tho subject of this memoir was directed, by Sir David 
Oohterlony, to proceed against Ajmeer, and had with him six baftdions of 
infantry, 2d regiment of light cavalry, 2d and 3d regiments of Rampooir 
horse, and a suitable battering train. .^Oii the surrender of the town gpd 
fort, with 73 pieces of cannon, tho foUomn^ order was promulgated:— 

^ Detachment Orders by Brigadier Knox. 

Ajnieer, 3d»July, 1818. 

In offering his congratulations to the troops under his command, on the surrender 
of the strong fortress of Tarraghur, ^rigadier Knox feels it peculiarly incumbent on 
him to express his belief, that the successful issue of tho affair is principally to be 
attributed to the zealous and spirited conduct of the detachment employed in the 
nitrations of the Ist instant. Tho close and attentive reconnoissance of the town 
affd fort of Ajmeer, executed by Lieutenant Hall, of the Quarter-Master-Generars 
department, aud Ensign E Qarstin, of the Engineers, appears to have led to the 
immediate evacuation of the former, and to the consequent occupation of positions 
by oiir troops, of the greatest importance to our ultimate success ; whilst the deci¬ 
sive eflbct ou the minds of the defenders of the fort, caused by the battery which 
had been planned by the latter of these officers, affords the beat test of its position 
having been judiciously chosen. * ^ 

To Major Butler, viho voluntarily undertook the suporlntendeuce of the Artillery 
detail; to Captain Arden of the 27th Infantry ; Lieutenants Pringle and Aire of the 
I'loneers ; and, generally, to all the officers and men employed on this occasion, the 
Brigadier beg'j leave to offer his best thanks. The facility with which, during a very 
stormy night, and in spite of great natural obstacles, the battery was erected by the 
Piuneirs, clearly shews how much may be expected fiom the services of this valu¬ 
able corps 

In the judicious and successful application of the labour of the public servants and 
cattle on this occasion, Lieutenant E. C. Sneyd, of the Commissariat department, 
has established an additional claim to that approbation on the part of Brigadier 
Knox, wluch hib foiuier coiidiict, ouqhc expedition to Sambur, had bO justly excited. 


To Brigadier Knox. Commanding a Detachment, 

Sir,—I am directed by the Ci>mmander*in-Chicf to acknowledge the copies of your 
despatches to MAjor-Generiil Sir D. Ochterlony, dated the 20th uU. and 3d inst., 
reporting your biung in yiossession of the fortified city of .Ajmeer, and of the fort of 
Tari.ighur, with the circumstances which led to tlie early acquisition of the latter 
nup )rtaiit ]>bice. The Commandeidn-Chief has viewed with approbation the mea- 
smes adopted by you to awe the factious garrison of Tarraghnr into speeily submis¬ 
sion, 01 in the event of that being refused, to commence o^ierations against it i^ithuut 
delay ; and the early success which placed yon, without loss of lives, in possession of so 
strung a fortiess, givns you a fresh claim to the thauks which his Rxcellency has more 
than oni;e had the gratification of‘©ffciing to you, for the decisibn aud conduct y ou have 
disjdayed. IDs Excellency wurnfly concurs in the applause which yotlhave bestowed 
4 H 1 tlie officers uiid troops under )our command, and especially on those whose con¬ 
duct has been particulaily mentioned by you, though tho Comraandor-m-Cbief 
doubts not, had opportunity occurred for actively employing them, that the whole 
wduld equally have mented your approbation. 

(Signed) J. Kicol, Adjutant-General of the Ann 3 ^ 
Vott \Yilham, 24th July, 1818. 


In 1823, ho received orders fvoiii,Sir David Ochterlony to proceed 

against the fort of Lamba, in the Jeypeor territory; and after a fruitless 
negotiation of some days, in whjph it at length appeared evident that the 
enemy M^ere insincere in their promises of surrender, and only anxious to 
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gain tiiWt the batteries were opened on them on the morning of the 1 7 th 


taken possession of.' On this occasion* the following orders were issued:— 

Diviiiou Orders by Brigadier Knox. ^ ‘ ^ 

Camp, Lamba, 17th Iilarch, 18*23. 

Brigadier Knox takes the^eaiUest opportunity to otFer his cordial thanks to the 
whole of the trdops he has had the honour to command before Lamba. The fatiguing 
service so alertly and perseverlngly performed by the 3d regiment of Light tavalry, 
in closely and successfully patrolling round the place, night and day, reflects high 
credit upon Captain Smyth, and the whole of the officers and men of that efiieient 
corps. To Major Baines, and the Isj: baHalion of the 18th regiment N. 1.; Captain 
W. Skecne, with the flank and light companies of the 1st battalion of the 25th and 
2d battalion of the 29th vegUneuts, the Brigadier feels much indebted, for the chetV 
fulness with wj^ich so small a body carried on the extensive trench and town duties; 
but, to Captain C. Ift Bell, and the Artillery, the Commanding Officer’s highest 
praise is due: to the (piickness and precision of its fire, the Brigadier fuels well . 
assured the service owes the almost unexampled iiflcunditional evacuation of so strung a 
fortification, by a numerous and boasting gairison, in the short space of four hours' open 
batteries. In thus recording such happy results, the Commanding Officer conceives 
he dues the merits of Captain Bell and his detachment no more than justice, by t4ie 
most unqualified expressiuns of liis apprubatiun. Captain Priiiglu and the Pioneers 
have jierformod their arduous and fatiguing duties witli their wonted induFatigalde 
seal, and claim that high applause which has ever distinguished that corps; (hiptaiu 
Pringle in further entitled to the Brigadier's best thanks for the skill and nctivity 
with which he discharged the imjiorlaut duty of lilngineer to tliu detachment dm mg 
the siege. It would be a dcrerclion of duty to omit the exertions of Cupt.iiu James 
Wilkie, who escorted four mortals from Ajnieer to camp, a distance of -13 mile*!, in the 
almost incredible time of seventeen houis. The zeal and activity of Captain F. II 
Sandys, Deputy Assistant Qiuiriur-Master-tiuueral, has loeii lonspicuous imd is 
entitled to the Brigadier's highest approbation ; and his best thanks are aho due to 
Captain ('. Taylor, Major of Brigade, and Lieutenant .1. O. Burns, (-onrunissanat 
officer. The Cummanaing Officer is so deeply indebted to the zeal and able adiice 
of captain Hall, Political Agent, that he is at a loss to express, iii appropriate terms 
his acknowledgments of that valuable officer's eminent services; lie must, iliercfou', 
trust to Captain Hull to do justice to the Brigadier’s feelings on this occasion, when 
he oflers him o/i/y his sincere thanks. 

. t * 

Division Oiders by Major-General Sir D. Ochterlony, Commanding Western 

Dniaion of the Army. 

Iload-qiiartwH, Camp, Ajmeer, 19th March, 1823. 

The Major-General having received the reports of Brigadier Knox, and a copy ol 
his orders, has only to intimate his own entire concurrence in the sentiments expiesst d 
by the Brigadier, and to request ibe several officers who have been honouieti witli 
his approbation .will accept his warm acknowledgments and thanks. Though the 
Major-GemTrtl .feels no doubt that the merits of the Brigadier will he felt ami 
ncktioWjledged by higher autliority, he cannot refrain from exjiressing his higli sense 
of the moderation lenity, and furbeariiuce which marked lus curlier iwocuedings, uiul 
his admiration of the skill, spirit, and decision which characterised his subsequent 
operations. • ' » 

He was subsequently removed from Rajpdotaiia to the cominnnd of tlic 
Diuaporo Division of the Army, and having completed his tour on llio stalf, 
he retired from active life to reside at Barrackporc; where he lately closed 
an honourable and distin^iishcd career. • 

For his services the Mujor-Gonerdl had been appointed a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Bath, on the 27th of September, 1831. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOK THE EEM^or OF INTEMPERANCE IN THE 

UNITED SERVICE. ; 

BY DR. FERaU880N, INSPEGYOB-GBNRRATi OV 110SP1TAL8, 

Mr, Editor, —^In my last letter I stated that ! would in this offer some 
RMgeslions for remedying^ the evils of spirit-drinking ^n our Naval and 
Militaiy Service; and first, of the Garrison and Barrack Canteens, which 
the writer in your Journal of last November proposed altogether to abolish. 
I feel disposed to agree with him only«o i*ar as to prohibit in them tho sale 
of spirits, under any shape or form; but I would keep them open for the 
supply of fermented liquors, tobacco, dried provisions, &e. In fact, make 
them sutlers'shops, with only the above exception, foi^all that the soldier 
usually requires, without subjecting him to the temptation of going to 
supply his wants from the shoj^s of suburb hucksters, where every excite¬ 
ment to spirit-drinking abounds. 

In thus departing from my principle, and sanctioning, as it were, drunk¬ 
enness under another shape, 1 consider the cases of the beer-drinker and 
spirit-drinker to be widely different. The first may be used with compara¬ 
tive safety,—as, besides being far less pernicious in itself, the acids and 
mucilages with which it is clothed, beget a repletion of stomach that often 
compels the most determined drinker to halt in his course, and unfits him 
f)r renewing the debauch on the following day, unless stimulated with a 
dram. It is possible, even easy, to be made satisfied with an allowance of 
hpcr short of intoxication, and so to assimilate it as an article of diet and 
nourishment, that a diminution, rather than an increase of the dose, may 
become more agreeable to the organs of digestion. From beer, then, the 
soldier need not be debarred: indulgence, in a certain degree, carries its 
o\^u cure. Without spirits, fermented liquors will rarely make him a 
drunkard or impair the-man's bodily powers. He can stop in his course without 
expcncncing those feelings of utter misery which depritation of the first is 
sure to create, or e\en with tho pleasurable sensations which a short Ibr- 
hearance from the enjoyments of the table conveys to the luxurious. Hence 
tho justice of tife remark, thut»a wine-growing people (1 speak not of the 
brundied wines that arc drank in this country, but of the vins de pays—i/h(* 
beer, in fact, of other countries) is never a drunken one ; those who prac- 
liseMiblillation the reverse. 

Even the form of intoxication which results from alcohol is different, as 
houig more fierce and atrocious, compared with tho somnolent stupidity of 
the drunkard gorged from the beer-house. The one maj he defined the 
stupor ; the other, the frenzy of drunkenness. To the victim, of the last, so 
imperious and irresistible is the craving, there is no crime ho would not 
commit,*no abomination be would not practise for its gratification: for 
him punishment, when put in competition, has no terrors, and the fear of 
death is set at nought. Ho would drink although the^king of terrors stared 
him in'the face ; and rather*than go without it, he would tilke that drink 
out of a jakes, or from the most disgusting vehicles human imagination can 
conceive If Uie foregpiug be true in respect to the Army, what shall we say 
of spirit-drinking in the Navy, where rum (grog) seems to he considered tho 
first necessary of life to the s«ulor, the catholicon for every ill, tlie nepenthfi of 
his existence: and what can we say but lament that so gross a delusion should 
ever have afllioted the national mind, and pray for deliverance from so per- 


• The story told in a jest-book of the sailoi^ who, on u homeward voyage, broached 
the Acfiniral, has actually been verified iu our military hospitals, where anatomical 
prepaiations have been rubbed of their spirits, and the coarsest surgical medicaments 
and nauseous drugs, if prepared with alcohol, have been stolen to produce intoxica¬ 
tion. * 
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nicious an error? The soldier in the bivouac, who, even after vlctoiy, must 

1^6 on the cold j^^round, without food or shelter, does require, if he can 

get it/a ration of spirits; but the aailbr, whatever be the fate of battle, has 

m M and kitchen always at hand, and for as long os a fire can be kindled 

in the caboose, to him it never can be necessary, 

• . - . _•___ *1 


ment 

know 


facilities for combihations amongst the men, that; might prove dongerou.sTto 
good government; but I cannot see that the objection extends beyond the 
undeniable admission that every go^ may be perverted into its opposite— 
for surely if they were properly *su^rintended, that danger ceuld scarcely 
exist, ai?d the good would Really preponderate. “ Whatever is best adiA- 
nistcred is best;" and if in a regiment, for instance, the management was 
directed by the offit^rs; or in companies of regiments by the same powers, 
with the assistance of the non<commissioned staff, having the paymaster 
always for the actuary, and the Treasury itself for the bank, til dangerous 
misapplication would be obviated. The advantages on the score of morals, 
there is gpod reason to believe, would be so great as to raise the character 
of the Amy, in as far as respects the common soldier, from its present d^* 
gradation. The man who makes a saving from his daily income has practised 
uie first lesson of prudence and economy—has began to reflect and to cal¬ 
culate, and given proof of virtuous self-command, in refraining from present 
sensual gratification, for the sake of future good. Even if we call it enjoyment 
(jollification), still he will have broken through the habit and practice of 
daily vice (for habit becomes d second nature), and acted tlie part of a rational 
being in resisting the temptations tliat formerly led him astray; or, taking 
it in the worst point of view, that he saves only for the purpose of afterwards 
breaking out, he will have acted the part of a virtuous man, cuUusque rt^cii 
rohorat pectus, in the mean time, and laid the foundation of future good 
character; and as a test of character, where could found a better toucli- 
stone than this ? The good, well-disposed soldier would at once be distin¬ 
guished from the depraved, and known and noted as such by every officer in 
the regiment; and the bad would no longer be sheltered under the hcreen 
of general depravity that at present protects him, and must protect him, 
ui^til some refuge like W'hat I have suggested be afforded to the well- 
disposed ; for how and where, let me ask, is the soldier to deposit his sa\iiigs, 
should he be so virtuous as to make them? Is he to keep them under the 
shape of a bag of dollars in his breeches-pocket, or in his knapsack, until he 
returns from the West Indies, or other foreign service? Could any officer 
do it if he had not the resource of the paymaster s bills ? And are we to deny 
the same facilities to the common soldier, and tlius compel him, us it wore, 
under the certainty of otherwise being unable to preserve it, to lavish what, 
under4}etter circumstances, might have made him a respectable character, 
upon the vicious indulgences of the passing hour? 

The next best safeguard of the soldier's character, as offering a chance of 
restoring him^to respectability, and inducing ^ more respectable class of the 
population to enter the Ai*my, would be the abrogation for ever of survico 
for life ; for what can be expected from the man who has t^us sold himself, 
but the most reckless disregard of all civil ties, of all moral restraint, or 
respect for the laws of general society to which he is never—never at least 
while fit for service—to return. The patriotic Wyndliam, in the year lfe07, 
procured a *national enactment, limiting the period of every enlistment to 
seven years, including always the termination of any actual service in which 
the soldier at the time might be‘eppged; but this most wise and dienevo- 
lent provision was speedily annulled under what 1 must think a much-mis¬ 
taken view of the case. It baa been said, in excuse, that this unlimited en¬ 
listment is always voluntJU'y; but is it not tlie duty of every parental govern- 
tnent to save its subjects even from themselves ; and could it bo right or fair 
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thus to seduce the ignorant youth of the country with the bait of a bounty 
and the allurements of drunkenness, to enter into so irrevocable an engage* 
ment? Even in the selfish point of view of insuring continued service, can 
. tj;»is be the best mode of reconciling the mind; or will it not rather certainly 
lend to defeat the object; and then what is the value of the service? The 
man who engages for seven years has still a character to preserve, and looks 
forward, at Uie termination of the period, to rooming the soci^y he has 
quitted. Should he dislike his new mode of life, he knows that it is not to 
continue beyond the term allotted; and his mind is thus reconciled to serv* 
iiig it out; or should it be to his taste, a fresh bounty, with or without a 
small advance of pay and future pensien, twill certainly Insure bis contifiu- 
ap<»c * ; but what must be his state of mind who detests the service, and yet 
secs no end to his bondage, and what his refuge but desertion, and what his 
solace but drunkenness, or probable conduct but crim^jt? I believe that 
oven the most arbitrary governments of Europe shun, because they have no 
doubt experienced the impolicy qf those unlimited irrevocable engagements, 
and is it consistent with the cliaracter of this free country ? Does it square 
with the wisdom and justice of its government, thus to impose upon her chil- 
obligations from which the most despotic have shrunk ? Surely a gra¬ 
duated, well-arranged system of bounties and pensions may be made to 
answer the purpose of filling the ranks of the Army, without violating the 
rights (for even tlie negro cannot now sell himself for life), and compro¬ 
mising the freedom of British subjects. 

I now approach in the last place—and I do it with much fear and diffi¬ 
dence—the subject of punishment. Our sys^m has of late been greatly 
ameliorated ; still I believe much is yet to be done before its frequency can 
b(' diminished, or the necessity obviated. And first, of the lash. In the 
present state of the Army, and witl^ the sulnecls it is composed of, I believe 
i( impossible yet altogether to do it away. No one can doubt that, for infa¬ 
mous crimes there ought to he infamous punishments, and to these should it 
bt^ restricted ; for while it continues to be a common punishment, it will be 
vain to expect that the respectable, or any but the most reprobate, youth of 
the country will ever make the Army their profession. 

1 am not one of those w'hose squeamish humanity would revolt at the exe¬ 
cution of a Tnuliifbor,*vvhon his W)nduct compromised the general safety, or 
reserve all my compassion for the culprit when suffering the just puniah- 
ment of his crimes ; still 1 think that, when these cases occur, a service in 
1 he‘garrison of St. Imcia, or Honduras, or at Sierra Leone, or the much- 
branded Fernando Po, would in most cases satisfy the most vengeful jus¬ 
tice ; and the pseudo-philanthropist must be silent when told that the best of 
our soldiers have too often been consigned to these as posts, of honour and 
duty. Would it not, then, be wise and just to save such a sacrifice of the 
most valuable, by this substitution of the worthless ? and would not thgse last 
bo better disposed of, than by retaining them in regiments after being 


* 'Diuse who advooate unlimited enlistment, quote the predicament of our Colonial 
armyr^ut whenevor the time arrived for a regiment to be relieved^ efen in the worst 
quarters of the West Indies, there has been no difficulty in getting the men, for a 
bmall bounty, to transfer and continue their services; a better plan certainly than 
to send out fresh luisensuncd soldiers at ao hnmense expense, in all probability 
only to die from the effect of climate. 

f To procure their discharge, hundredi have blinded themselves with apurioiia 
ophthalmia, and the ophthalmic conspiracy in the Army has never yet-been probed 
to the bottom. We only know that it exists, and that some conspiracy of the kind 
ever will and must exist amongst men who have thus so irrevocably sold tbero&elves 
into bondage for life. It may be said, that to obtain a pension must have been the 
induccihent for so atrocious an experiment; but long before the system of pensioning 
was established, the infamous practidfe of creating fi^ious ulcers upon the legs, 
and other disgusting diseases for the same end, was even more prevalent than 
spurious ophthalmia. 

2 C 2 
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degraded liy the lash, where their example would contaminate, and their 
present pollute the ranks of the honourable and the brave* If other 
nations of the Continent, who have not these colonial resources, conduct the 
* discipline of their armies without flog{pn|;i I cannot conceive why we should , 
not soon be able to do the same; and then might the point (Thonneur bb' 
so cultivated amongst the soldiers, as to supersed^e for ever the necessity of 
this exp^ient. To say that the germ of pride and honour does not reside^ 
and cannot be cherished without its employment, in the breast of the British 
soldier, distinguish^ as he has ever been ior fidelity to his colours, obedience 
and attachment to his commanders, pride in his corps, and affection for its 
very, name, coupled with the mq^t ^eroic endurance of whatever war can 
inflict upon human fortitude, is to assume too much; for what but the appro¬ 
bation of bis own mind—in which all honour consists—could have led him 
to sustain such lengthened trials! Have honours been heaped upon him, 
or promotion been nis recompense ? To have promoted every soldier of 
approved gallantry in the Peninsular army would have left few indeed in 
the ranks; but a medal, or decoration, no matter how intrinsicallv valueless, 
if commemorative of the achievement, was his rights and the advancement 
of a term of service, as leading ultimately to a pension, ought to have been 
hi& reward. Let us hope, in ftiturc when the thanks of the country 
a.re voted to the troops, they will be accompanied by the more solid gra¬ 
tification. 

I have thus ventured to write upon subjects that may seem interdicted to 
a civilian of the Army, and even to extend my observations to the sister 
service of the Navy •, but having been surgeon of three different regiments, 
in different parts of the world‘during the last war, followed by many years of 
staff service, and having also had the fortune to sail in every ship of war, 
from the first rate of the line down to the smallest craft that carries a pennant, 

I could not help being a witness to the discipline and service of both. As a 
witness, I hope I have given my testimony with no unbecoming egotism, 
but honestly and fearlessly, as became the importance of the subject. 1 
cannot think that my denunciations of the drunkenness that prevails in 
both have been too strong; for if not corrected, national disaster, greater 
even than the shipwrecks, the mutinies and burnings in our Navy, or tlie 
calapaitous retreat upon Corunna, may he iu fruits. * •We^^nay yet have to 
telb “ how enteiprizes of great pith and moment in this respect their cur¬ 
rents turned awry, and lost the name of action." 

Should you approve of my correspondence, and deem it suitable for the 
United Service Journal, I will trouble you with another letter upon tlie 
nature, formation, and uses of a Negro force in the West Indies, now more 
necessary than ever for the preservation of those valuable colonies. 

• I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

* Wm. Fkroussox. 

Windsor, February, 1835. 


* I have seen the Army of St. Domingo in such a state, fiom the periodical dnin- 
kenness which occurred at every muster, that for days together no parades could be 
formed. It was even a matter of difficulty to find men capable of taking the usual 
guards; and a vigilant ^etny might at these times have easily surprised our strongest 

garrisons. 
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F0RKI6X MISCCLLIMY. 

FRANCE. 

comparative strength of the army in 1830 AWO 1834. 

It would appear from the subsequent details, that the army is numerically 
less efficient at the present moment than during the last twelvemonth which 
preceded the expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 

- In 1830, the Infantry was composed of 24 battalions of4:hc Guards, 64 regi¬ 
ments of the Line, of 3 battalions each, in all, 192 battalions; 20 regiments 
of Light Infantry, of which 4 had 3, and 16 had 2 battalions, making 44 in 
all; 1 foreign legion of 3, and 4 SwiSfc regiments of the Line, consisting of 
^2. At that date, therefore, the Tnfanty mustered 275 battalions: but in 
1834, the number of regiments of the Line was 67, each having 3 battalions, 
the total number of the latter being 201 ; of Li^it Infantry, die number of 
regiments was 21, and of battalions, 63; and there was a foreign legion of 
6 battalions. Last year, therefcre, the number of battalions was 270, which 
is 5 less than in 1830. The difference in the Cavalry is still greater. 

In 1830, there were 8 regiments of Cavalry of the Guard, composed of 
48 squadrons, as there \vei*e 6 to each regiment; the six companies of 
“ Gardes du Corps'' were equivalent to 8 squadrons at the lowest compu¬ 
tation ; the “ Gendarmerie d'Elite" consisted of 2 squadrons; the 2 regi¬ 
ments of Carabineers mustered 12, being G to each of tlicm ; of the 10 regi¬ 
ments of Cuirassiers, six had 4, and 4 had 6 squadrons, so that the latter 
amounted to 4S in all; the 12 regiments of Dragoons, each six squadrons 
strong, contained 72; the 18 regiments of Chasseurs had also 6 squadrons 
each, or 108 in all; and the 6 regiments of Hussars, of 4 each, formed 
24 squudi'tms more. The total number of squadrons, therefore, in 1830, was 
322; whereas in 1834, the Cavalry did not consist of more than 250 squa¬ 
drons, divided among 50 regiments: which numbers give 72 less than in 
1830. 

Notwithstanding this inferiority in both branches of the service, the esti¬ 
mates of the Minister of the War Department amount to full onc-third more 
than was considered adequate for the greater amount of their establishment 
in the last days of the elder branch's rule. So much for “ cheap govern¬ 
ment !*’ 

THE MUNICIPAL GUARD OF PARIS. 

^he composition of this force is as follows:— I colonel, 2 lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels ; 4 ** chefs" of squadrons or battalions ; 1 major, 1 quartermaster, 
1 officer dUxabillenieut15 captains, three of whom ai*e adjutants-major; 
24 lieutenants, and'3 adjutant-sub-lioutenants. The Guard is divided into 
cavalry and infantry: the former is composed of 2 squaar.ons of two com- 
panie!) each, ami the infantry of 8 companies, constituting 2 battalions. The 
Gendarmerie of Piins. for which the Muni^'ipal Guard was substituted, im¬ 
mediately after the banker Lalitto had called Louis Philippe to his Citizen 
Kingship, was similarly organized into cavalry and iitfMtry, but the officers 
were coiisiden'd of right os« belonging to the former of thdse services. Iii 
its present state there is a distinct staff, however, to each, rather to the detri¬ 
ment than the* benefit .of the corps. The Guard is split into three divisions 
of nearly equal strength, and occupy three barracks in three different quar¬ 
ters of the French metropolis. The nature of the duties assigned to this 
efficient body of men is such, that under no circumstances^ can they be 
brought together; they are never called out but in detachments, and it is 
for this reason that the Municipal Couycil of Paris are now urging that 
ev ery'appointment which does not carry active duty with it should he sup¬ 
pressed ; in this category stand one of the lieutenant-colonels, and one supe¬ 
rior officer in every squadron ancf battalion. 
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SPAIN. • 

MERINO. 

« 

The recent decease of this celebrated Guerillero reminds us of some notes 
on his career, which we are indebted to one of his own comrades; and ’ 
we shall give them in the words of the narrator:— 

“ With regard to Merino's personal bravery, if this expression implies the 
quality of facing death without trepidation, and rushing to the front where 
danger is thickest, question that Merino has the most Undeniable oftlainis 
to it. A thousand instances might be adduced in proof: witness his capture 
of the town of Roa in 1806, when he headed the assault in person; or the 
affair, at the Venta del Angel on the yalladolid road ; or the contest at Pam- 
pliega, where the whole French garrison fell into his hands; or that of 
Altnozan, and numberless other frays, in which his personal daring avos as 
conspicuous as his skill and cunning. In the Peninsular War Merino also 
displayed sangfroid of the highe.st order. For instance: being anxious to 
make liimsclf master of his adversaries' designs when hovering near Burgos, 
he made his way into the town seven or eight different times, without a 
single follower, and in the disguise of a countryman, leading an ass loaded 
with raw pimento, which he doled out to his customers with as much 
faire as any hoary huxter. On such occasions as this he acquired a perlbct 
knowledge of* the cxmdition of the place, his enemies' plans, their strength, 
resources, &c., and scarcely ever failed to turn his information to excellent 
account. In fact, he was his own spy, and was never hampered with supe¬ 
rior, second in command, or council of war. At a later day, namely in I H‘2.3, 
afler Obrigon had routed Merino and captured 701) of his men at Roa, and 
Captain Paramo had received orders to cross the bridge and make himself 
master of it, he found a man posted at the opening upon it; tins was none 
other but Merino in prapridpersona : tht» latter, instantly upon his approach, 
struck down the captain's trunq^ter with a cut of liis e^tptngola; and Pa¬ 
ramo candidly confessed to me, that dealli had never presented its bodily 
presence so fearfully close to his elbow as on that day: the hideous look and 
ensanguined exterior of the dauntless Guerillero appalled him as effectually 
as if Medusa herself had suddenly barred his progress. At this moment the 
fragments left of Merino's band had betaken themselves to their heels ; yet 
he fought every inch as he fell back across tke britlgc, and ifi retroating from 
it, sAill kept his pursuers at bay. I am ready to admit, that, with all lu^ 
gallantry and resolution, his manners were those of a barbarian, and ,his 
disposition cruel and sanguinary as any untutored savage’s : religion, too, 
was the last thing in the curate’s thoughts , for he had all the recklessness 
of a brutal mountaineer about him, and nothing appeared to delight him 
mure than to turn every religious rite, were it over so solemn, into derision. 
Indeed, it would' not bo easy to prove that he once-set foot within a sacred 
fane after hunting thirty canons out of Valencia, pistol in hand. He certainly 
had not done so, and I speak of my own knowledge, from that day until 
A.D. 1830. When engaged in an onslaught, his rallying cry was not ‘ The 
Lord of Hosts !' or ‘ God. and the Church !’ but ‘ To arms ! to arms 1 do 
not believe that he was hearty in Don Carlos's cause, unless he took aiTanti¬ 
pathy against th^ present Regency on account of the open support lent to it 
by the French, whom he hated ‘ to the death,’ He had so little regard 
for that prince when Catalonia revolted in his favour in 1627, and six or 
seven different entreaties had been forwarded to him in Don Carlos’s behalf, 
that he ultimately gave a categorical refusal to the insurgents of the follow¬ 
ing tenouT 

‘ I feel quite comfortable wijhin my own homestead; it matters littlo 
to me whether the crown be worn A. or B*, so long as he does not 'molest 
xnp. Begone! I forbid you from crossing my thre^old again !’ 

He never lent himself, in truth, to any party; to avenge himself either 
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on those whom he feared, or those who had ii\jnred him, was his roling 
passion. But he has rendered eminent services to his country, and Heaven 
forgive him the barbarities and crimes through which they were achieved/' 


PRUSSIA. 

soldiers' stocks. 

No one can accuse Frederick the Great with having ever exhibited mar- 
tinetism with regard to the dress or equipment of his troops ; yet he did not 
consider it below his dignity to concern himself occasiondly with special 
points in external trappings. Amongst other hitherto fnedit^ documenta^ 
Preuss, whose admirable work we quoted in a former number, gives us an 
order addressed by Frederick to Geneml yon Tauenzien on the 7th of Nuv. 
1778, in which the monarch says, “1 send you herewith the model of a 
stock, which it is fny command that all my oflicers of such regiments as 
wenr white collars should make use of. I have already forwarded similar 
models to the several corps d'arin^*c, in order that nfy intention may bo 
generally known; and I find there is no regiment which wears white stocks 
in the whole of the hereditary Prince of Brunswick’s corps, but Flemming's. 
I charge you, therefore, to send the present model to the aforesaid regiment, 
juid to ac([uaint the officers thereof, that they arc all to wtiar stocks of that 
floHcription. Tt is of course understood that each officer may have it m^de 
deep or narrow, according as he may have a largo or small qgirfsr' 


OFFICERS* WIVES. 

The authority on which we have given the preceding directions, adduces 
also another curious order made by the same sovereign on the occasion of 
one of his officers laying down his bachelorship. Frederick was extremely 
averse to any of the junior officers marrying, and boro especial good-will 
towards those regiments in which there were fewest Benedicts. The order 
in question is dated from Potsdam on the 4tU of Sept. 1783, and addressed 
to Minor von Luck, in the following terms:— 

“ My dear Major Von Luck,—If you choose, then, you may marry Miss 
Von Bonin ; and I grant you permission accordingly, in accordance with 
your pressing and repeated intreaties of the 19th August. But with this 
provision, that you delnerto Major-General Von Prittwitz, as your Inspector- 
General, a formSl engagement in your own hand-writing, and under your 
own seal, that you will at no time drag her after you (mit euvh schlrpjivn) 
cither in the field or in winter-quarters, or in cantonments; otlierwise we 
shall become got'ai strangers {unfreunde) to each other; and depend upon 
it I shall no longer show myself—your well-affectioiied King/’ 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. • 

NUMISM.VTOLOOY. • 

The most interesting and elaborate work of this class into Vhich we have 
ever looked has been recently printed at hin own cost, and for private circu¬ 
lation, by Capr. W. H.- Smyth, R.N., under the title of “ A Descriptive 
Catalogue or aCabinet ofRoman Imperial Large Brass Medals.” 
Capt. Smyth having, with characteristic activity and intelligence, availed 
himself of the peculiar opportunities afforded by his protracted and important 
service in the Mediterranean, succeeded in amassing an oxlonsive and highly 
valuabje collection of coins and medals pefitainingto the classic countries the 
shores and seas of which he was so ably* surveying. Of those Capt. Smyth 
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OQnftned himself to fhe illustration of the Roman Imperial Large Brass, as 
by far the most interesting series, since they delineate with fiddity, and pre¬ 
serve with little variation, more portraits of real characters; give more i>er- 
fect representations of implements, dresses, buildings, and symbols; record 
a greater number of remarkable events; fix precisely more chronological 
dates; and a^rd better traces of manners and customs than any other 
class of coins. To point out the illustrations afforded to hi8tor>\ chronology, 
and geography, by this series, is the groat object of the present Catalogue, 
which, diffuse os it may appear to some, might have been much, and not 
unpr^tably enlar^d, had not the writer's time been almost wholly dhvoted 
to professional duties.” 

Those who are repelled or attracted by the mere titles of books, may 
shrink from a work on “ MedallicwStodiesbut in the present ease a little 
resolution will leed to an agreeable surprise, and enable them to discover 
matter so various, so curious, and so entertaining, as to render it far more 
difficult to lay down Jhe book than to have taken it up. 

The author, who appears deeply imbued with the love, as he is versed in 
the sources, of classic lore, not content witl^ adopting the commentaries of 
the best authorities upon the studies in question, has indefatigably examined 
the extensive means of information at his command, and has, in consequence 
of his personal researches, produced a work more approaching originality 
atpuki wo had imagined the nature of the subject could have permitted. The 
introduction 1 ^) .in appropriate portal to the treasury within. 


TOUGH YARNS.—BY THE OLO SAILOR. 

Accident alone has prevepted our bestowing an earlier notice on thia 
graphic and very entertaining Milurac, by which the popularity of “ The 
Old Sailor" is enhanced. Had this clever and effecti\e writer thought pro¬ 
per to extend his lucubrations to the composition of a “ novel,'* wc ha\e 
little doubt that ho might have claimed a place in the van amongst those 
established naval authors, of whose works we ha\c treated in our leading 
pa]>er. This, however, is not a couVhO we should have advised, and wo con¬ 
cur in the preference of “ The Old Sailor" for tlie walk to which he chooses 
to confine himself. Still his compositions, consisting of racy, true, and 
vigorous sketches of naval life and character, constitute the dt'sjeefa viemhra 
of which the more ambitious novel is nmdfe up. The present volume con¬ 
tains neatly a dozen Tough Yarns," including the popular series, under 
the head of “ Greenwich Hospital," exhibiting the peculiar talent of-the 
writer, and presenting much variety of scone and incident The illustra¬ 
tions by George Cruikshank are, we need not say, characteristic, and com¬ 
bine with the stories to complete a book as neat in its execution us it is 
interesting and faithful in its contents. 


THE WtfST OF ENGLAND JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. — Edited 

by George T. Clark. 

The first number 6f a new Quarterly Periodical, under the above-title, 
published at Bristol, has reached us too'late for a detailed notice. We per¬ 
ceive, however, that its matter and arrangements promise well, and that the 
first nurnber opens with an “ Essay introductory to Geology," hy the Rev. 
W. D. Conybeare, whose name and co-operation at once stump the work as 
deserving of patronage. We therefore wish it success, and shall take an¬ 
other opportunity of examining its merits. 

Numerous Literary Notices ara unavoidably postponed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, February 20, 1835. 

H.M. troop-ship, Atholl, M. A. Kavley, Master and Commander, arrived 
at Spitbead on the 8th inst., having; had a very quick passage of only 
twenty-thr^ee days from Nassau, New Providence. The Atholl left Jamaica 
on the 20th of December, and was ten days at New Providence, The Forte, 
Fly, and Rhadamanthus, w^ere at Port Royal; the Skipjack had gone to 
Chagms bay; Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, the Commander-in- 
Chief, was at Barbadoes, with his flag in the President. *The Court-martial 
which had been held on Commander M*Causland, of Il.M. sloop Cruiser* 
upon charges brought forward by Com^odj^re Pell, had terminated in a full 
acquittal of that officer, after a long inquiry of three days. Captains Strong 
and Bennett, of thO Belvidera and Rainbow, having formed part of the 
Court, had returned with their ships to Barbadoes the day before the Atholl 
(|uittcd. Commander M'Causland was very unwell ht the Government 
House', and Lieutenant Vashou Baker, of the Forte, had been put in the 
(^ruizer to act, and had sailed Jh a cruize. The Atholl having conveyed to 
Jamaica a company of Artillery, brought to England Captain Lawlor, Lieu¬ 
tenant Stace, and the Artillery under their command. She also had on 
hoard a number of invalids belonging to the six regiments stationed oiuUut 
island, viz , the 8th, 22nd, 37th, 64th, and 84th, in 1 1miiBi~Tir Captain 

J..cigliton, of the 5fith. Captain Thoreau, of the 37th regiment, was a pas¬ 
senger in the Atholl, and Mr. Dormer, Master, and Mr. Gain, Purser, of the 
Rainbow, invalided. Lieutenant-Colonel Pattison, of the 2nd West India 
regiiiunit, had die’d of fever. The squadron was healthy, and the negroes 
quiet and orderly when the Atholl left Jamaica. She has sailed with the 
Artillery and invalids to Woolwich. 

The Jupiter troop-ship put in here on her way from Cork to Chatham, 
with the depot companies of the 0th foot. After landing them, the Jupiter 
is expected lo return to this port, to be fitted for Lord Heytesbury, as Gover¬ 
nor-General of India. His Lordship's brother, Captain A'Court, will take 
coniuiand. The ship will be armed e?i and have a reduced ship's com¬ 
pany. The plate, furniture, and other valuables, heretofore used in the 
Herald ) acht, are to be nut on board the Jupiter, and she will make a most 
ciipital roomy xussel for lii.s Lordsliip and suite. 

The Britannia returned from the Mediterranean about a fortnight iigo, 
and was paid olf on Saturday last. Admiral Sir Thomas Williams inspected 
hci' at Spithead the day aftt‘r her arrival, and expressed himself highly gra- 
lificd at the high stale of discipline in Avhich Captain Rainier hadher,und at 
the expert manner the crew were exercised at the great guns, unfurling and 
fulling t-ails. If the Britannia should not require any very great rcpaii\ it 
is probable she will be rc-comniissioned ugniu. • 

'J’hc I'clican, Commander Pophum, sprung a leak, on her tvay round from 
Cbathiiin, and it was considered requisite that she should be doclftd, and 
rc-coppered. Shi; is now cruizing at the back of the Isle of Wight for a few 
du>s, to ascertain if nil is right, and will then join Rear-Admiral Cauipbell 
at the Cape of Good Hope. , • 

Some inoiubors of the AilhiiraUy, consisting of Lord Ashley, Captain 
Symonds, the purveyor of the Navy, Sir W. Barnett, the Physician-general, 
and G. L. Ta>lor, Esq.’, civil architect, arrived here on Friday, and returned 
to town oil the following day. They critic to inspect the Dock-yard, Hospital, 
and Victualling establi&hiuent. Amoiig the improvements and alterations 
making in this Arsenal, there is to be a rad-road constructed for the conveyance 
of masts, bowsprits, &c., from a new mast-house at the north-east nart of the 
yard, to the sheers which are erecting^oA the jetty. It will require great 
care and circumspection in transporting those spars, that the fittings and 
iron work do not sustain injury from the shaking and friction which may 
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be experienced in the transit The old plan of launching the masts and 
yards &em the mast-housen, when completed, into the sea, and then towhig 
them alongside the floating sheer-hulk, used to answer very well during the 
war, but whether the new arrangement will prove a saving in time and 
material, time only will show. There is one very good jetty, or landing 
place, nearly completed for the men-of-war's boats to land at, and a largo 
room for the crews to take shelter in, instead of the poor fellows sitting for 
hours in a boat on the beach, waiting for their officer; this place will obviate 
it. The room is fitted like a military guard-house, and the blue jackets may 
take a caulk with aomfort. 

A few days ago a melancholy accident happened, by which one of tlio 
police, and a Mnrine sentinel, who rushed to bis assistance, lost their lives. 
Th'e former had gone down this.har(ir to get water, lost his footing, and fell 
in the sea, and it is imagined the sentinel did the sai^p, and although an 
alarm from a waterman outside got a body of police down in a very short 
time, it was too late^pbefore they were dragged out to restore either of them 
to life. 

The Admiralty Gentlemen, among other jnatters, gave counter directions 
respecting the Ajax, Pitt, Benbovv, and Pembroke, which had been ordered 
to be fitted for service, as far as shipwright work went; for having the St. 
Vincent, Princess Charlotte, Ganges, and Bellorophon rigged, and in 
ero-Tcnt btate for commission; it appeared needless, in the present posture 
of foreign airtt^s, to get four additional line-of-battlo ships ready for sea. 
The Board have not had time to think about the cstahlishmeut for ship¬ 
wright officers ; but it is sincerely to be hoped that some one will bring tlio 
matter under their notice, and that this institution will be revived again. 
It is now about twenty-four,, years since the superior class of shipwright 
apprentices were firet introduced in the service, for in December, 1810, twelve 
were apprenticed to the late Commissioner, Sir George Grey. The Govern¬ 
ment finding such a class likely to be beneficial, obtained an Order iii 
Council for its permanent formation, and in 181C,another Order in Council, 
conferring greater powers, and holding out more advantages, was issued. In 
1817, the elegant building in Portsmouth Dock-yard was finisbed. and occu¬ 
pied by twenty-two apprentices; the numbers gradually decreased, not for want 
of candidates, but from some prejudice or another at head-quartei>, an<l finally, 
in 1829, it M'as closed. Tliere are now about twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
gentlemen in the service, wlio have been educated at tins place; and as tlie 
greater part of them arc advancing in years, and in the profession, it 
becomes desirable that another class should be formed to replace tlieiii. 
Instead, however, of paying these young men for their study and labour, 
those who think fit to enter, and have the good fortune to be found qualified 
as students at the preliminary examination for admission, should, during 
their servitude, ^reimburse the Government for the expenses of their hoard 
and education, .and at the termination of the seven years enter upon the pay 
and expectations which were held out .to the last party; and as they ought 
naturally to be capable of filling any of the responsible situations in the 
shipwright department of this country, they should be regularly advanced to 
the office of assistant-builder, master-builder, survejor of the Navy, &c. ^cc., 
us vacancies occur. The same system of the^vtical and practical education 
might be adopted, and a very trifling alteration be made m the regulations; 
and if the Government were to admit a class of twelve next midsummer, the 
year 1842, we apprehend, will find their services to be requisite. 
Majesty's Government last week lost one bright and experienced officer of 
that description, by the death of Mr. Peake, the Master shipwright of this 
dock yard. He was considered a most excellent practical artificer. His suc¬ 
cessor is Mr, Blake, who built ope or two ships in. India, and invented, or 
rather greatly improved, the building of the stem of the Vindictive, un 
admirable model of Naval architecture, and worthy of imitation. 
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The Britannia, Talavera, and Samarang brought home a number of young 
officers to pass for lieutenants. In consequence of there being no regular 
mathematical oxatninatiefn during'the months of January and July, a host 
assembled the early part of this month; below you have their names and 
ships:— 

Mr. G. R. Halliday, Actmon; J. G. Bickford, late Pike; Wm. Kendall, 
late Isis; C. J. Walton, lato Actseon; Alfred Royer, Pelican; H. Grey 
Austen, Childers; Mr. Henry-Simpson, late Racer; Ed. Sydenham Markland, 

late- ^ Rochfort Maguire, and H. W. Baugh, late Samarang; Robert 

Beazley Harvey, Talavera; Gabriel Johnson, John Borkise, Hugh Mallet 
Kingsman, and John Murray Cooke, Britannia; George Jervise Hall Mutior 
and Honourable Mark Kerr, late Madagascar: Mr. Fred. Erskine John¬ 
son, late Belvidera; Henry Trollope, R)rtft ; Arthur Duncombe Shafto.fate 
Conway; Ed, Rob. .J. Balfour, late Volage; Thos. Wilson, Phoenix ; Geo. 
Y. Patterson, and J. C. Blacket, Victory : Mr. Rowland Edwards, Investi¬ 
gator ; Frjincis H. Harper, late Brisk; Michael T^awless, late Isis; Thomas 
Bulinor Horner, Rattlesnake ; Wm.Codrington Forsytli, late Jupiter; Rich. 
B. Barwell, Camelion ; GrahankEdcn, Wm. llamond, Dublin. 

Tlie Rattlesnake, Victor, .and Water Witch are htting in the harbour. 
l^rd Edward Russell in the Actaoou sailed on Wednesday for South Arae- 
riea. Tlie Caineleon is to bo .a packet, and Avill go to Falmouth in a day or 
two. We expect the Tweed and Sapphire to be commissione^^^Jh 
time ; and in this brief account you have all tliat is goiiij^tmin the naval 
department. 

The county members (Mr. Fleming and Mr. Compton) have been escorted 
into and through the town, and feasted here and at Gosport. The triumph 
over Lord Palmerston and his party rankles deep in the breasts of the De¬ 
structives ill this division of South Hants. Admiral Sir Harry Nenie was at 
each onterLininent, and it will be a most gratifying piece of intelligence to 
communicate, that there is every ex|>ectation of his being the next Port 
Admiral; it was from pure patriotic feeling and motives that Sir Harry was 
excluded before, not chosing to relinquish his seat in Parliament for Lym- 
ingtnn, as you well know, although the same argument was not used to 
Vice-Admiral Fleming: liowcver, as the Scotch say, let “ hy-gones be 
by-gones,” for, as that gallant officer lias not been returned for Stirling¬ 
shire this parliaiyent, he is relieved from the disagreeable office of endea¬ 
vouring to please two opposite pifrlies,—viz. his constituents and tho pre¬ 
sent ministry. * 

TJie Admiralty have, within these few weeks, issued some regulations of 
charges to be made for the conveyance of passengers in his Majesty's 
packi'ls from Falmouth, different parts of the Mediterranean, West Indies, 
South and North America. This official document has been much wanted. 
In rase )oii should not have a copy,I send you one, and I. am satisfied a 
groat number of your readers will he glad that it should be published, parti¬ 
cularly in such a standard work as the United Service Journal. • 


STEAM VESSELS. 

PORTUGAL. 

To or from Falmouth and Lisboii or Opoito 

, STEAM-YLSSISI.S—ItaaiTKURANBAN. 

From Falmouth to Cadiz or Gibraltar i 

I>>. to Malta . • • • • 

Do. to Corfu • ... 

To or from Gibraltar and Malta , . • 

]>o. and Corfu . • . • 

Do. , Malta and Patras • « • • 

Do. and Corfu via Patras « • . 

Do. ’ do. direct . ^ • • 

Do. and Alexandria • • 


• Cabin. 
£ 

12 0 


17 0 
2‘J 0 
36 0 
14 0 
22 0 
8 0 
10 0 
8 0 
10 0 


Stocrago. 
£ s. 
G 10 


9 10 
16 0 
20 0 
8 0 
12 0 

5 0 

6 0 

6 e 

G 0 
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From Corfu to Falmouth • • • 

Do, Malta to Falmouth • • » 

Do. Gibraltar or Cadiz to Falmouth ' , 

SAILING PACKETS. 

BRAZILS AND BUENOS AYRES, 

From Falmouth to Madeira • • , 

Po. to Teneritie • . • , 

To or from Falmouth and Pernambuco 
Do. do. Bahia . , 

Do. do. Hio Janeiro via Pernambuco and 

. Bahia * * ‘e * 

Do, Falmouth and Buenos Ayres (via do.) 

Du. and Uiu Janeiroj direct 
Do. and Buenos Ayres and Rio Janeiro, direct 
To or from Buenos Ayres and Rio Janeiro 

NORTH AHKRiCA. 

From Falmouth to Halifax • ^, 

Do. do. Bermuda via Halifax 
To or from Halifax and Bermuda • 

From Bermuda to Falmouth (via Halifax) • 

to Falmouth 

WRST INDIKS, CAUTUAUENA, AND MEXICO. 

From Falmmith to Barbndues • • 

Do. do. to Dominica or Guadaluupe • 

Do. do. to Aiiii^ua or Montserrat « 

Do. do. to Nevis or St. Kitts ' . ' , 

Do. do. to Tortola, St. Thomas^^or Jamaica 

Do. do. to Ilavanuah 

Do. do. to Carthai'ena or Honduras • 

Do. do. to Vera Cruz or Tampico 
Do. St. Thomas to Falmouth 
Do. Jamaica or liavannah to Falmouth 
Do. Carthaj^ena to Falmouth • • 

Do, Vera Cruz to Falmouth 

' STEAM-VESSELS. 

From Barbadues to Jamaica » 

Do. Jamaica to St. Thomas . ' « 

Du.*" St.‘Thomas to Barbudues, direct 


Cabin. 


Stecractf. 

£ 

8 . 


£ 

A. 

36 

0 

• 

20 

0 

20 

0 

t 

10 

0 

17 

0 


9 

10 

25 

0 

• 

13 

0 

27 

0 

f 

14 

0 

40 

0 

• 

' 25. 

0 

52 

1) 

• 

'27 

0 

.57 

0 

• 

30 

0 

75 

0 

• 

38 

0 

62 

0 

* 

27 

0 

70 

0 

• 

.3fi 

0 

20 

0 

• 

12 

0 

30 

0 

• 

IG 

0 

40 

0 

• 

21 

0 

12 

0 

• 

7 

0 

35 

0 

• 

18 

M) 

28 

0 

• 

15 

0 

. 

3.5 

0 

• 

18 

0 

37 

0 

• 

10 

0 

38 

(» 

a 

20 

0 

30 

0 

• 

21 

0 

40 

0 

• 

22 

0 

43 

0 


22 

0 

4fi 

0 

• 

23 

0 

52 

0 


27 

0 

40 

0 

• 

20 

0 

:)2 

0 

• 

27 

0 

58 

0 

• 

20 

0 

GO 

0 

A 

.30 

0 

10 

0 

• 

(i 

0 

10 

0 

• 

G 

0 

.> 

0 

• 

3 

0 


Intermediate passages not mentioned, to be paid proiwrtionably with the 
above, in reference to time and distance. 

Female servants to pay one-third of the cabin-passage money. 

Men ser\'aiit8 as steerage passengers. 

Children under three years of age to go free; under nine years of nge, to 
pay as steerage passengers; and above nine years, as cabin passengers ulien 
belonglbg to such. 

Each passenger allowed to carry any weight of linen, wearing apparel, and 
books, not exceeding 400 lbs. 

Passengers rnot proceeding after taking tlnjir passage forfeit half their 
passage-money. 

Bedding in sailing packets to be found by thepas^ngers.. 

The passage-money to be so paid as to realize the sterling money in 
England.- . , 

No carnages to be carried in sailing packets. 

All formOr rates to be cancelled. 

The Lieutenants commanding steam-veSsels arc to pay to the public one- 
third of the passage-moUey, as hferptofore, up to the number of twelve cabin 
passengers; and for all exceeding that number one-half to be paid to the 
public. 
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Sheerness, February 20, 1835. 

Mr. Editor,- —Sinee my last (lGS|)atch we have heard no more of the 
change of our flag-ship, and it still remains a doubt whether the Forniiduble 
. or Asia will be selected to supply the place of the Ocean. Certain it is, 
however, that she will be laid up as ap^breakwater alongside the Dock-yard 
wall, and that we shall ere long have an effective guardship at Sheemess, 
*and, we trust, also at the other Naval ports. At this moment, it may be 
.wcjl (filiform you of the totally unprotected slate of our Arsenal; with 
shame be it said, that we have not a single gun mounted, afloat or ashore, 
to protect it. Surely this circumstance cannot be known to the higher 
powers, or we are convinced that they ^ould issue orders for the ex^sive 
battery at the garrison ]>oints, which commands so effectually the entrance 
to the river to be agditi fortified, where at present not a gun is to be seen. 

In consequence of the recent lamented death of James Peake, Esq., 
master shipwright, of Portsmouth, a change will lake {flace in that depart¬ 
ment of this Dock-yard. Richard Blake, Esq., removes to Portsmouth, and 
John Fincham, Esq., assistant, l^upplios his vacancy at Sheemess. We need 
not treat of the abilities and cluims of those two old, deserving, and ineri- 
toj-ious ofTKHws. TJie former is well known in the naval and mercantile 
world for tht; many improvements introduced by him into his glonou^jij^ 
fession. The latter, Mr. Fincham, it may be rem e m be red, 
twenty years presided over tlie School of Naval Architecture at Portsmouth, 
witli honour to himself and advantage to the country. 

On the evening of the 12tli instant came into harbour the stoam-ship 
Isabella Segunfla,*in tow of a private vessel, and on the following day was 
tai^jn into the great basin to be repaired and*fitted for the service of the 

Queen of Sjiaiii. She is to be fitted out in every respect similar to our 

large steam-sloops, and is to carry six long 24-pouiidcrs. Her complement 
is to be NO men. On the .same day came down from Chatham H.M. 

steam-vessel Blazer, having been fitted tmt, and inspected by the Com- 

mander-in-Chief, and sailed immediately for Falmouth, to take out the next 
Mediterranean mail. 

On the l.Hh, the Messenger stearn-vessel came into harbour, having in 
tow il.M.S. Jupiter, Mr. Kasto, Master-commanding, with troops from the 
MediteiTancan,-whom she imim^liately put on boaiYl the former vessel, and 
lighter^ emplo\e<l for the purpose, to bo by them conveyed to Chath am. ( )n 
the Ifith she was taken into dock, to umlorgo inspection by the officers of 
the Dock-yard. It was soon discovered that her caulking was defective, in 
consecinoncc of which her cop]>er was taken off, and having been fresli 
canlUed and re-coppered, (the work of only^iw ikiys!) bus this day come 
out ol'dock. She will proceed to Wtadwich to bo paid off, and re-commis¬ 
sioned by Captain A’Court, to convey his brother, Loi'd Heytesbui 7 , the 
ntnvly-appointod Governor-General of India, to Calcutta; a*nd it is luider- 
slood she will be fitted out by the Lord Chamberlain, or the Board Green 
Cloth. On the ICth the Messenger proceeded to Chatham, and returned in 
the evening: on the following morning she took thc^ Blade Prince, 74, to 
that'port, and again returned,to Sheerness, where she awaits further orders. 

On the 18tli instant, IL M. steara-vcsscl Salamander, 4, Commander 
W. L. Castles, ip-rived at this port from Portsmouth, having in tow the Cad¬ 
mus, an old 10-gun brig', to be fitted as a receiving craft for small vessels’ 
rrows. The Salamander yesterday priyceded on to Woolwich,’ it is reported, 
to be paid off. We ha\c the following ships and vessels at present in the 
Medway:—At Chatham, Chatham yacht. Captain and Superintendent Sir 
James A. Gordon, K.C.B.—At Sheemess: Ocean, 80, Alexander Ellice, 
Esq., Captain (flag-ship); Scylla, 1H, Comihander E. J. Carpenter, inspected 
on the-18th by Vice-Admiral the Hon. f). Elphinstone Fleming, Comman- 
der-in-Chief at Sheerness, who exjircssed himself highly pleased at the state 
of the .ship’s company; Rolla, 10, Lieut. T. H. IL Glasse commanding, 
ready for sea, but waiting orders. In the basin lie the Royal George, 120 ;• 
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Runall, 74 (fitted and rigged); Alfred and Barham, 50's (fitted and rigged), 
and Scringapatam, 46, docked on the 28th January, to have her defects 
made good, for coinmissioiuiig, but taken out of dock on the 18th, to make 
room for Uio Jupiter, for which ship every despatch has been used. The 
Scylla was undocked on the 18th. l^ides these we have the Caniperdown, 
] OG, and I'owerful, 84, fitted for sea. Touching political affairs, it has been 
generally reported amongst the constituency of Chatham, that their vene^ 
rable member. Sir John Poo Beresford, Bart.» K.C.B., intended to^cept 
the Chiltern Hundreds, in favour of the Secretary to the Admiralty, the 
Bight Honourable George Robert Dawson; but the gallant Admiral has 
addressed a circular to his supporter^ at the late election, wherein he totally 
disowns such intention ; and whife he thanks each voter for his sup{)ort, he 
takes the opportunity of infoimiiig them that he values'too much the honor 
of sitting as representative of such a constituency as that of Clmtl^m to re¬ 
sign, as long as he Aijoyed the goo(l wishes and support of its iniiabitants, 
which we trust he may hear to the latest hour of his life. 

1 am. Sir, your most obedient ser\'ant, 

Beta. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Defence of ike Manege System of Military Eqi/itaiioiK 

Mr, Editor, —I ho|>eyou will allow me a little space to reply to a severe 
censure ])assed upon the equitation of tlic British Cavalry, in an article (»n 
that head, in your Number of the present month. 

Your Journal has, and deserves to have, so extensive a military circula¬ 
tion, that opinions therein expressed may do mucli giM>d in the Array, or 
much harm. The objection made to the established and ordered system of 
equitation, is not that it is in some points defeetive, but that it is altogether 
ahbUrQ not negatively foolish, but positively rnisehievoiis. 1 do not over¬ 
state tlie tenor of the article in question. If you will give mo leave, then, I 
will examine, in the first place, its immediate military effect, and, in the 
second place, its equestrian foundation. 

The regulated riding drill, connected as it is with the practice of the regu¬ 
lations, as prescribed by his Majesty’s command, lor the formation and 
movements of the Cavalry, requires much labour to perfect; hence, if it be 
specioufly suggested to the soldier (and there can be no doulit that soldiers 
as well as officers read the United Service Journal) that this riding drill is 
worse than labour in vain ; that it actually makes him inefficient against the 
enemy, the idei) is pregnant with insubordinate principle. From this suggestion 
will arise u stubborn counteracting aversion in the soldier to learn an essential 
part of his duty, because he will now be prejudiced to believe, that those in 
the highest authority over him do not know' the mere rudiments of that 
science, which* they ignorantly, vexatiously, and ruinously enforce upon him, 
to his present pain and future discomfiture. As neither the practice nor the 
spirit of the regulated riding instruction carries with it, in my mind, any 
real ground to charge upon the superintendence of his Majesty's service this 
great abuse, it becomes a duty ki one interested in the subject, and from 
long experience, and some knowledge not incompetent to speak upon it, to 
submit to military readers, without arrogance or disguise, his dissentient 
opinion. 

. Since May, i&oo, 1 have liad the honour of more or leas belonging to 
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the British Cavalry, and even before then frequent opportunities of seeing 
them. Taking them, not regimentaily, but as a body, there has been a gre^ 
improvement in their horsemanship^they sit more firmly and neatly— 
manage their horses hotter, and can use their arms more efiioiently. 

If this opinion be not altogether isolated, but can gather strength from the 
coincidence of other cavalry officers, who remember our military equitation 
at former periods, there must be some cause for this improvement, which 
has kejit pace with the general discipline of our service, which is notoriously 
meliorated—and where can we more naturally find that*cause than in the 
care~the improved care, bestowed by head-quarters upon this denounced 
system of etiuitiition. ^ , , 

Certainly all riding improvement would’ have fallen to the ground, had 
iu>t the otficers, nOti-comraibsioned officers, and private soldiers of the 
<'avalry zealously and sedulously done their best to act upon the instructions 
given them by authority, in spirit as well as in practice. The result does 
them honour, and a pity it would be that the ardour which has attained it 
should be damped. • 

That the system of equitation may not in all parts be perfect,—that there 
may be nothing to add, alter, or retrench, is a subject not incidental to the 
only (jiicstion that has induced me to trouble you with this letter, 

In the commencement of what I have to say upon cavalry ridv?^v»'^v'^ll save 
time at once for mo to admit, that there is no difference befweeii the writer 


of tlio article alluded to and inysejf, us to the opinion, that the stirrups of a 
ca^:llry soldier should be short. Of the degree of shortness of 

stirrup there may Ue more or less diflerence of opinion between us. In my 
view, tlu* use of stirrups is support; hence, with a cavalry man, they sliuuld 
^i\e him th'* power to commaiul his horse's head, and the free and forcible 
use of his weapon ; but they ought not to be his reliance for his seat, which 
H to be acfpiired altogether on other principles.—namely, on those of balance 
and muscular coiiipressioii of the lower limbs, from the hip to the knee. 
Premising with the well-kno\vn fact, that length in the fork is an ad\an- 
in attaining a seat on horseback, with your permission, I will take the 
liberty of putting the suggested improvement of contraction of the stride by 
drawing up the knees to examination, how far it is in fact an improvement, 
“ When youngfcboys are first on horseback, they jiress or clasp the 

body of the auiiriul with their legs and thigJis, and particularly wjjib their 
knees: that is the position they assume when they arc apprehensive of being 
thrown by the high spint, tlie playfulness, or the vicious disposition of the 
horse; and in such cases, if the boys have no saddles, it will be perceived, that 
tlu; knee is much bent and elevated, by which means they are enabled to add 
much, if not infinitely greater force to the lateral pressure of the knee and 
the muscles of the leg and thigh." ' 

When an unpractised rider finds himself in a situation of difficulty on 
horseback, he adopts in his distress—us drowning men catch at straws— 
sometliing of the sort of equitation above described, but differing in a few 
not unimportant particulars: viz., he leans very mutdi forward, holds his 
horse too liglit in hand, or let^ his reins slip through his fingers (because he 
has not liis thumb upon them), draws up his knees, hangs down and turns 
out bln tt>es, and tries to cling by the calves of his legs, whilst his knees 
have little, if any compression, and the muscles of his l®gs and thighs are 
reiaxcil. His horse confused by the iqismanagement of the reins, and ani¬ 
mated or alarmed by tlu* pressure of the calves of«his rider's legs, becomes 
every moment more difficult, and the best chance of avoidance’of a fall to 
the rider, is the eaution of some friend, who may say to him, Sit up— 
stretcli your legs down sink your hod, anti turn in your toes;” giving him 
such directions as to his reins as may be wanting. That he may be able to 
comply with the advice is another thing; but all that I have to contend for 
is this, that these (which are in conformity with the regulated system of 
riding) would restore his balance, and save him from a fall, if he could com- 
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"Af them» and that hn is especially endangered by drawing up his 
h( ige s, which practically shortens his fork, and destroys his balance. 

Wbeie instruction is to be gained, ft is not usually found in the unedu- 
oat^, but certainly something maybe gained from those even otherwise 
ignorant, who are proficients iri practical knowledge. Thus something may 
be learnt in E^pt or India in riding. It should, however, be borne in mind, 
that the descr^tion of their horses is totally different from the English—tbat ^ 
they are stallions, and of much blood; and from this cause they are nnieh ^ 
disposed to rear aifd fight; but yet that their motion, from longer aiA more 
elastic pasterns, is infinitely easier. The Persian and Eg^tian horsifs are 
oft^n vicious, whilst those for which they are sometimes mistaken^ the Ara* 
bianTlire of a gentle nature. ," , , 

Tlie-seat of Oriental nations on horseback is not only ungracefcd^’huf nOt 
so strong as those of other nations more civilised, and tbeir hand is assuredly 
worse. They ride s^n saddles with a vast proportion of upper structure, 
with clothes so ample, as in a great measure to fill up the vacancy, and thus 
the riders become wedged into their seat 3ut they have no knowledge of 
variety of bridle, and that which is most in use with them has many serious 
objections; amongst which is, that there is no medium in its power, being 
W$at .i8 termed hard and sharp. Certainly, with a bridle of this sort you 
ni^ the rein, so that the horse's head is entirely loose; but bow 

then does that bridle govern him—how husband his powers, or influence his 
action ? 

The Cossack sits at rather an inconvenient height, from the description of 
his saddle, and it is an added inconvenience, that his horse is aftcii ewe- 
necked ; but he is indebted for improved safety to the Grand Duke Constan¬ 
tine, who gave him a martingale. Yet, with much respect for the services 
of the Cossacks, it does not appear that our cavalry would improve upon 
their model in riding, though that riding may answer its own object very 
well. 

The greater part of the Gormans whom 1 have seen have been good 
horsemen, besides being in a remarkable degree attached and kind to tlicir 
horses, /fhey did not carry riding with long stirrups by any means to an 
extreme ; in fact, many of them rode rather slu>rt than long, - miich shorter 
than the French; but in that manege of v^hich most harQji.is^akl by those 
who know the least of it, they had acqviired that true science of horsteman- 
hhip applicable to every species of riding, since it influences the action of a 
horse at his rider’s will—a knowledge wliicb, be it remained, is not-the 
mere dreaming speculation of theorists in their study, but the practical 
knowledge of many skilful horsemen fand some of them men also distin¬ 
guished elsewhere for their abilities) condensed for the information of those 
who are not above learning from others, tbat which they themselves cannot 
know from inspiration. Manege riding is generally spoken of in this 
country as a frivolous refinement of horsemanship, which can answer no 
useful purpose; but if the fact be looked to, it will bo found that manege 
riding was particularly brought to perfection when tournainenU were in 
vogue, and tbese manage airs (useless as lliey may now be thought) were 
' actually employed in the career of contending knights, and are eulogized by 
the tdiivalrous Lord Herbert of Chorbury. 

Even when thO^Hungarian caracols liis horse, i. gallop8 on a straight 
line—stops oif the haunches, turns round at once on the hmd-foct, withexit 
putting the fore-feet on |he ground,^ he does it on manege principle, viz., 
first, that the movement of the horse shall follow his shoul^^s ; second, that 
the rider's opposite leg shall influence the hand he turns to. 

On the Continent almost every one has some little knowledge of manage 
riding; in this country, where ridifig to huunds is carried to the noblest per¬ 
fection, it not unfrequently happens thatcinconvenience is suffered from the 
absence of any knowledgo whatever of the sort. Thus, people sometimes 
jnBf be .seen endeavouring to force their horses to do that to which the only 
insuperable obstruction is the mode of attempting it. 
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It has been suf^^ested by the writer of the article ou equitation, that the 
cavalry soldiers should rise in their stirrups in trotting. This, in column of 
manceuvre, would add very little to their case, and would give the appear¬ 
ance, if not the reality, of unsteadiness, which it is desirable to avoid. 

• To the suggestion that they should lean forward, there are valid objec¬ 
tions : 1st, That the scat is infinitely less strong when the body is so earned, 
2nd, That in the event of a fall, the man is more likely to break his neck. 
3rd, That it deprives him of the power to pull up his horse if he blunders. 
4th, lU throws too much weight on his horse's forelegs, which always carry 
too much weight, as is proved by their being almost always the first to 
wear out. 

To the recommendation that the foot thould bi; home in the slirrup-irofi7 is 
to be seriously opposed the increased danger of being dragged in it if the 
horse comes down, when the cavalry soldier always has more than suflicient 
difilculty in getting clear. , 

Rupture is not so extcnsi\c a disease amongst ea\alry as might be sup¬ 
posed ; but if it were so, the carrying heavy pails of water, which the cavalry 
soldiers must do in their stable duly, would bear seme proportion, at least, in 
the occasion of the complaint, besides other accidents; for many persons are 
ri>|)tured who never in their h\cs rode. That the upper portion of their 
trousers should fit them well, lends to pi‘e\ciii this inisforlune;jy^WHi‘"i.k^ 
clothing of our cavalry is well made. By carrying the le^a^ilttle forward 
towaids tho horse's elbow in riding, the danger of being thrown upon the 
purniiiel is very much diminished. To ride entirely upon tho twist is dan¬ 
gerous, but to canvy to an extreme the reverse, is not without its danger of 
fistula. , 

Fault is imputed, amongst other things, to the breaking of our cavalry 
horses; inasmuch as in skirmishing they are soinctinies disinclined to go 
alone. Now, it is only justice to say, that (his Aery thing is particularly 
attended toiu the riding drills; and though horses are by nature gregarious 
animals, and usually cling to one another, tlic troop horses may be seen in the 
present riding drills to pass each other with perfect freedom. Tins, to any 
one who has exjicnenee of what a troop-horse is, gregarious c-ertainly beyond 
all. other horses, except those that are entire, will )>ro\e that much and 
rational pains in training these horses lia\e been taken. 

A prevailing’ahsenee of whaf is termed inoutli, is imjinted to the troop- 
hoiNca. througli bad t)realving. #• ^ 

IJorses have good mouth.s or bad, from the following causes :—1st, Natural 
conformation of the forehand. —‘2nd, Parlieular shape and structure of tiie 
mouth itself.—3d, Their temper, courage, or want of ci»urage.—4th, Tlieir 
condition and degree of freshness or fatigue.—.5111, Actum and \>ace.— 
f)th. The wav they have been onginallv broke.— 7th, Their ijoundncss before 
and belimd. 8tli, The nature of their former employment.—9th, The bit 
being suitable to all the aboAc.—10th, Tho hand upon them. ^ 

Now, to have the eight first favoui able to the horse's month, there is to be 
oppo'-ed the diilicully of purchase at troop ]u*ici;. Tlie tenth must he h) the 
refined tael in horsemanship of the cavalry soldier, who has various other 
duties to learn and to piudbnh habitually. 

There can he no doubt oi‘ the excellent riding of many persons connected 
with horses, who have Ihicu to a great degree ihcir ow n masters in et|Uitatiou, 
But when soldiers have to he taught, it must he upon those i»yincipie‘' winch 
condense the expciieiice of others, iJbcause their opportunities ot practice 
must, for the rca.son before stated, he more limited. Yet, how .much more 
limited docs the opportunity of attaining to jicrfectioii in hoisemauship 
become, when cavalry arc extended in the*^ times over a wide range ut can¬ 
tonments—especially m Ireland—so that they liave i‘ew ^ipporlunilies of 
being collected for iustrucUon for yionths and numtiis. But wlien collected, 
almost strangers unavoidably to each other, cniicisia is not more lenient. 
To say that the many troop-horses at a field-day shall each of them be 
U. S. JouttN, No. 70. Maucii, 1S35. B 
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mflueficed by the tmn of his rider's finger, is to suppose aU ideal perfection 
of hand and mouth indeed, when speaking of cavalry. 

The Parthians, Greeks, or Romans,-cannot do us now much good, but the 
manege which flourished in France came there from Italy, 

Those rules ofnianiige which influence action and obedience in horses by 
knowledge of their structure and disposition, cannot become antiquated 
whilst the nature of horses continues the same. Nor can those rules which 
relate to balance in the rider, because the principles of gravitation cannot 
change. The system of ordered equitation is in consonance to both/and’so 
far at least not absurd, but calculated to be useful for the purpose it is 
intended to effect. 

training, condition, cqufflizfng the speed of horses by weight and 
distance, riding over a country or in a race—the moderns have been syste¬ 
matically, andprogi'cssivcly, and therefore with certainly improving; and the 
same may be said oi carnages, havuoss, and saddlery, and particularly may 
bo said with praise of veterinary knowledge. 

Enough, I hope, has been said to acquit «tho regulated system of equifa- 
tion of ciippling the cflicicucy of certainly a very fine cavalry. 

I will now conclude with what Dr. Adam Smith says in liis “Theory of 
Moral Sentiinont," on the means of forming a just decision, because I think 
ir ittfty^J^fcajjsdully applied when sentence is to be passed on the ordered 
system of eipotTHion. 

“ When a critic examines the work of any of the masters in poetry or 
painting, he may sometimes examine it by an idea of perfection, in his own 
mind, which neither that nor any other human ivork will ever come up to; 
and as long as he compares it with this standard, he can see nothing in it 
but faults and imperfcclions. Rut when he comes to consider tlie rank 
which it ought to hold among other ^Yorks of the same kind, he necessarily 
compares it with a very different standard, the common degree of excellence 
which is usually attained in this particular art; and ivhen he judges of it hy 
this new measure, it may often appear to deserve tbp highest applause.” 

1 ha\e the honour to bo, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

February 8, 1835. 

^ Henry Muaray, Colonel. 

Colonel CadvlVs Campaigns of the 28/A ItegimenL 

Mr. Editor,— Colonel Cadell, in his agreeable Journal of the Services 
of the 28th Regiment, has made two errors, which he will probaljly feel 
rihliged to me for correcting. 

First.—It was Serjeunt Newman of the 2d Battalion 43d,—and not a 
Serjeant of the 52d,- who gathered the stragglers, and so gallantly re¬ 
pulsed the French cavalry on the retreat to Corunna. 

Second.—The Colonel is, / /W/crc, mistaken if he refers to the 28th 
Regiment only ; and*-is in error, if he refers to the whole army 
when he says—that no returns of tlie losses during the retreat were ever made 
out. Very special returns were sent in to tlie Horse Guards, and are still 
to be seen there: returns specifying the name of-each uljsent soldier, the 
place or day's march (as nearly as could be discovered) where he was lo^t, 
and whether hy sickness, fatigue, or Wounds. 

I cannot close this note without observing upon the inestimable advan- 
inges your Journal funiishes fo military men, who are thus enabled, as in 
the present instance, at once, antj without difficulty or expense, to sppead in 
a wide circle the correction of any published errors which may affect them or 
theii* fnends. 


Eli AH, 
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Suggestions for the Encouragement of Good Conduct in the Army, 

Mr. EniTOR, —Your kindness in havinf^ given such ready insertion to the 
couiniunication which I made last month encourages me to send the follow¬ 
ing observations to you. Having already stated that, in iny opinion, very 
much might be done to improve the conduct of the soldier, by making him 
f^el mpre sensibly than he can at present the value of Q)od character, I am 
anxious to submit to your notice the means by which I hope that this end 
might be attained. The system of discipline at present practised in the 
Army appears to be exclusively adapts t^) the punishmeyit of crimp, while 
no steps whatever arc taken to provmt it, and surely it is very expedient 
that some change should bo made in this respect. Iji endeavouring to draw 
up any plan for the improvement of the conduct of the soldier, it is neces¬ 
sary tp observe not only the nature of the ci*imcs wliicli lie most frequently 
commits, hut the probable caii^s which urge him to commit them. 

As it will, I believe, readily Be admitted, that almost all a soldier's faults 
may be referred to one head alone—intemperance; it is to the causes which 
Ifjad him to this vice that our attention should be especially directed. One 
of the first facts which is proved by the frequent drunkenness of tho soVlier is 
this, that he has, in spit(*of all the demands upon his pay, aj'ory cbiisiderahle 
turn of money at his own dis 4 )i>sal. Under the present system, what means 
are taken to enable him either to save this money or to lay it out advan¬ 
tageously? Shoidd he have no m ish either to drink or to squander his 
money, what can he do with it ? He may either leave it in his knapsack in 
a barrack-room or carry it about with him in Ins pockets, these are Ins alter- 
mlives. Can we wonder that they are not often adopted, or that, it they 
are, that they are not long persisted ni? 

If we look at the civil population in the same sphere of life as soldiers, how 
many means do we see held out to them on every side to encourage them in 
habits of prudence and Bobriety ! They arc surrounded by savings’ banks, 
benefit clubs, &,c.; tracts and papers are gi\en to them, proving the great 
ad\untagcs winch these societies alford, and every one uho professes to 
interest himself in the w'elfare of the poor, urges them in some way or other 
toa^alI thcaiscl^es of these opp»rtunilies. The inestimable benefits which 
le^ult from these institutions arc too well knonn to retjuire comuiey^; ’''pyld 
that we could see the soldier enabled to profit by the same ad\antages I*** 
And since so nian> of the poor of all classes, to wbieh these institutions are 
u^ailable, do a\ail themselves of them,—unless we are prepared to assert 
that the soldiery are necessarily more ignorant and move prolligate than any 
other class of the connnunity (which I shall be ^cry slow to believe to be the 
case),— I do not see how ne can deny that llio same benefits whicli result to 
others would result to them, if equal opporlunitios were held out to them. 
Nothing would be more easy than to establish a savings bank in e^^‘ry regi¬ 
ment in the service. The following sketch may, I hope, show its prac¬ 
ticability : — • 

A secretary should be chesen from the nou-coramissioned officers, whose 


* It appears from the report published in 18d3 by the Poor Lav Lorainissioners, 
that the deposits in the Kxe'er Savings^ Hank up to the year ISliU amounted to 
6 J 2,273/ lii:?.; of this mhu upwards of 70,()()0/. hud been deposited by agricultural 
labourers and husbaudmen. 

It further appears from official returns made in the year lft‘27, from 273 savings’ 
bunks *m England anil Wales, that the number of depositors in these banks was 
288,7^8, of whom 2i),000 were agricultural labourers : the number is progressively 
iucreubing. • 


2 D 2 
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duty it would be to attend one day in every week to receive deposits; be 
should keep regular account of them, and the sairre day on which he received 
them, he should deliver them to the treasurer. 

The treasurer should be an oftieer of the rej^iment, who would inspect the 
Rocivtnrv's accounts once a-week; he should lake charge of the deposits, and 
transmit them at such periods as mii;iit be found most expedient, to some 
large established savings' hank, with which lie should correspond, and of 
which the regimental bank would he in fact a branch. 

The same rate of* interest which was allowed by tlie bank with which the 
reginicMit was in communication, should be paid on all sums that had been 
deposited one quarter in the regimental bank. 

Tlih restrictions as to withdrawing deiiosits might be made rather more 
strict than those usually adopted by savings* banks. 

The sum necessary for the support of an establishment of this nature 
would be exceedingly small, the only expenses bring a trifling annual salary 
to the secretary, the amount of the interest on the money in the treasurer's 
hands, and on sums not hearing interest at other banks, and the cost of 
account-hooks, &,c., the whole expense might be al>out 7l. or 8/. a-year. 
It would be very desirable that this sum should be supplied by go\crnnient, 
or that it should be raised by voluntary subscription among the officers 
each roy-iVient, as it would in either of these cases place the entire scheme 
under the control, of the commanding officer, and it would prevent any pre¬ 
judice against it, which a call upon the iion-cominissioned officers or pri¬ 
vates to subscribe might occa&ion. 

It may perhnps be said that the existing .savings'hankr* are ojien to the 
deposits of soldiers as well as,to others, and that nothing further can he 
required in this respect; but if we remember that the constant change (»f 
quarter.s alone presents an insuperable obstacle to soldiers a\ ailing them¬ 
selves of them, and that many other impediments'*' to their doing so exist, 
we shall, I think, be convinced that no trial has as yet been made of then- 
disposition in this respect. To prevent the abuse ta which these establish¬ 
ments would he liable, if all soldiers were adrnmed indiscriiniiuitel> to 
deposit in tlieni, and, at the same tune, to mark a cliffereneo between men of 
good character, I would projiose lliat none should be admitted as depositors 
except iiou-comrnissioiied officers and men of ^cry good conduct: although 
by so doing we could not expect to see anj improvement produced on bad 
sold.cis a* piTscutin the service, mo should effectually guard against doing 
harm. But it is to the future results of this proposal that we may, if it is 
ever carried into effect, look with the greatest hopes of success: for if the 
advantage-, afforded by the savings’ hunk were pointed out to all iTcruitfi at 
their first joining, and permission was always given to them to become di'po- 
sitors, until by b^d conduct they forfeited the privilege, we may fairly inler, 
if we are to be at all guided by the example of other classes of the poor, 
that very many men, who would otherwise have turned out drunken and 
riotous soldiers, would save their money to better purposes, and pursue a 
very different line of conduct. 

It may here be obsened, in how different a situation the soldier would-be 
placed ]f this plan were realized to any extent,—in how different a degree of 
respect vould he be held both by others and by himself,—and how dilferent 
would his feelings be as a citizen if he bad a stake in* the general welfare of 
the state. 

It would he very desirable that the whole working of the savings' bank 
should be kept as distinct as possible from the discipline of the regiment, 


Ainung the<5e may be reckoned n so\dicr*s unwillingness to take the small sums 
with which he must iiece.ssarily commence his savings to a large and strange hankj 
hu iguorauce of the rules of savings’ banks, aiiu perhaps even ol their existence. 
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for men would feel a natural repugnance to bringing their money matters 
immediately under the ey^ of their commanding otticer, anrl although the 
whole should of course be under liis superintendence, he should not be in 
any way immediately connected wftK it. 

A further inference which maf he drawn from the drunkenness of the 
soldier is, that he has a great deal of spare time upon his hands. What 
means has he of emjdoying that time either rationally or usefully ? Con- 
-«ider the number of hours which a soldier (I allude particularly to infantry) 
has upon his hands ; the smarter soldier he is the more spare time he has; 
and consider the total absence of all moans of amusonTcnt or employment 
within his barrack walls, l^et him be ever so averse to drinking or to riot, 
he is literally driven to the alehouse ; for the resources which it affords^ are 
the only ones he can look to to enableiiim to get nd of the time which he 
can hardly employ to any good purpose. In mentioning that which, it is to 
be hoped, would prove a material remedy for this evil, I have been fore¬ 
stalled by a correspondent in your last number; sonfb differeneo is, how- 
ever7liere suggested in the details of the proposed plan, and principally be¬ 
cause, having seen a regimeiiAl reading-room established, I can speak with 
confidence as to its practicability and use. The advantage of a reading- 
room, established in every barrack-yard, as a check to the evil above noticed, 
fbust be sufficiently obvious; the difiicully of setting apart a room for the 
purpose is the only one which attends its establishment, for th.^ v^];?ense of 
supphing it with some of the many useful \^eekly ant^nionthly publica¬ 
tions, and other cheap books by which information is so widely distributed 
in tlio present age is so exceedingly small, that it can form no obstacle to 
the accomplishment of the object. One small chest would coniain a collec¬ 
tion of books which would supply a regiment with instruction and amuse- 
inont for some time: they might occasionally be changed. The use of this 
room should he confined to nou-coininissioncd officers and to men of good 
character, hut the permission to extend to recruits, as before-mentioned, in 
the case of the savings bank. Wlienevcr circumstances would permit, two 
rooms sliould he set ap^rt ns readuiir-roonis, m order lliat tlu* non-comrais- 
sioiied officers might ha^corlc to tliemsehes, the books might be common to 
both. I’he men admitted to the reading'rooin should not be called upon for 
a ^lll)sc^[)lion, hut if they wished to purchase books tliey should of course 
be allowed to lUi so, file books subjected to the apju’obation of the com- 

liia'.ding officer. 

'J'ho reading room should not, houevrr, aiforcl tlie only niiiuscnfbnt witliin 
file joldier's ii'iich ; il is luucli to lie wished Ih.il Go\ernmcut uoiild provide 
all 1 iirraiks uilh some fLirther means of recreation for them ; such as gym- 
u-istii ', iiickcts, &.C.; the same lestiu'lioiis as to tlieir being used exclu- 
si\('l\ b\ nu n of eoial fhaia(‘ler should he ajiphed ui all uihlances. Them 
uouid not he much diflii nlty in furui'^lung many of the»cxisliiig harracks 
uith a couit for some of these purposes ; and no barracks should niluture bo 
built uilhoul Olio. A small suhseriplion might he paid by the lucu who 
jiarlook of these amui-ements, i£any exiicnee was nccossar) to keep them in 
an (tliricnt state. • 

• If the legislators uho now declaim so loudly on the barbarity of corporeal 
punishuumt, would extend their philanthropy to voting a small grant of 
money Ibr the acconijdishment of such purposes as these, and show as much 
ia^our and afteclum lo the ootf soldier as they do to the had, they would 
-eoiniiice us more ellectually of the sincerity of their fneudslup, and do more 
to promote the comfort and welfare of the profession than they will ever suc¬ 
ceed in doing should they gain their prestmt ohjccl. 

There is one other point in which the present s}stem appears to be singu¬ 
larly defective, viz., with regard to incretise of pay. ll is surely a very ano¬ 
malous proceeding, to int'rcase every* soldier s pay m precisely the same 
degree, after a certain number of }earb‘;sei'\iee, without any reference what- 
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sver to the character of that service, A better opportunity than the one 
here presented to ns, of marking the different val Je of good and bad eha- 
ncter, can hardly be conceived. It is tabe regretted, that the increase of 
pay, of one penny per day, formerly allowSd at tho expiration of seven years’ 
service, has been totally discontinued ; fol* if this sum were given, not as it 
formerly was as a matter of course, but either at the discretion of a com¬ 
manding officer, or by the recommendation of a regimental board, to those 
men alone whose character deserved it; and if the same increase were given, 
and the same limit observed at the expiration of fourteen years' servieg, thp 
best consetjucnce might be looked for. The same authority whtch awarded 
the additional pay should be empowered to withdraw it in the case of a man 
forfqiting his gotwl character. 

The additional expense to the country which would ensue from the adop¬ 
tion of this plan, would be very little indued, if any at ail; for although a 
good many men would (;ome eii the first increase of one penny per day at 
the expiration of sevfen years' service, very many would never receive .any* 
additional pay whatever. Under the present system, as long as a man 
avoids being brought to a court-martial for duseHion, or for habitual drun¬ 
kenness, * he knows, that however had his character may be, he will receive 
as much pay for his services as the best man in tho rt'giinent; and if his 
conduct is a little amended before In* gets his discharge, he Mall probably get 
exactly'i*tr«5‘’sanic pension. 

It IS not to be'expected that any chnni'es of tho nature now proposed 
M'ould work an iumiediate cure upon men of bad character now serving; but 
if all men on first entering the Army Mere taught that their future welfiiro 
dejiended entirely upon themselves : if they were provided with means of 
saving the money which they''had no occasion to spend, and of rationally 
employing the time which was at their own disposal; if they were shown 
that all increase of their pay would proceed from their own good conduct, 
whilst the consequence, if it was bad, would be tho forfeiture of some ])or- 
tion of that which they already possessed, we should have, 1 trust, good 
reason to hope that a great improvement would gradually be effected in the 
character of the soldier. 


Many indirect benefits might bo expected to result from the adoption of 
such a system as this. IVe might, for instance, look to tho savings' hanks 
to check one fruitful cause of misery to the soldier, viz., eir'K and impru¬ 
dent niarriag(*. The reading-room m’ouUI, as your correspondent suggests, 


prov*e a \irlunhle nursery Ibr non commissioned officers; M’hile the general 
health and ajipeumnce of a regiment might he much improved Ijy tlie 
gymnastic exercises and amusements M'hich tho men \vould have at their 
command. 


In bringing these remarks to a conclusion, it may he obsorved, that Ihere 
are perhaps practvul objections to some of the dolails of the plans proposed, 
of M'hich 1 am not aware. It is, however, to the ]»nuciple of the projiosaU 
that my wish is to gain attention, and the ohji'ct with which they are sent to 
you will be fully answered, if it i*^ admitted, ''*y those who iiiivo the pouer of 
improving the system,-that the means of couutenicting tho muHOn which 
lead the soldiei\to drunkenness and criine have been hitherto loo inueli 


neglected, and that we have not much right to expect men to pursue a course 
of good and steady conduct, while little real distinction is made between the 
good and tho bad. 

I remain, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

London, Feb. 13, 1835. II. B. 


* And even if a man is convicted of tlfis offtMice, he only ioscs a small poition of 
his pay, aud that for a very liaiited period, viz., bvo years. 
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New Pr^es^ional Club. 

Mr. Editor, —I have ttbservediwith pleasure, since my return to Eng¬ 
land, that there exists an nitentioru or at least a wish, on the part of aoino 
of our comrades to fi>und a new «uh for the accommodation of the ninny 
naval and military men who are^ot already members of such establish- 
f menta. I think the proposal deserves the attention and support of both 
services. Such a club will form a point of reunion, a sort of home, if I may 
express myself, to the many individuals of the professions who, without 
being domesticated, are generally resident in London, as well as to the still 
greatef number who, owing to one cause or another, ai'Cf frequent visitors to 
the metropolis. It will assemble all such scattered individuals round the 
banner of tho professions, prevent the young and inexporienced from falling 
into inferior company, and from with persons who follow u lower 

standard of manners than the one receivod in naval and military swicty, 
^ where the highest standard of all should alone be acknowledged. Philoso- 
^fdiize as we may, we ,are, nevertheless, gregarious heiags, and. in a groat 
measure, dependant on society for most of our joys uiul our jilcasures, more 
particularly so during the acti^ periods of liie; and this tendency of our 
nature loo often makes meiApurehasi' company even at some slight sacrifice 
of feeling ; and the mere luliit of witiu!s>ing, on the part of U'^sociatos, inl’e- 
T?nr manners and behaviour, gradually tends to fauidianzc the mind with a 
deviation from the highest and the bnghtest line of conduct, and *hus occa¬ 
sion the first steps leading to the lowest and the most umioithy. No one 
c^er fell at once from honour to infamy ; the descent is always gradual: the 
first steps are, of course, the most d.Lugcrous, as they arc generally trilling, 
olf:en almost imiiOrceptible, and but loo easily vccoueiled to our findings by 
a sliglit stretch of conscience. It is in the soi^ety which shall hold up to all 
the highest standard of manners and of conduct, that these first and dan¬ 
gerous steps arc most safely guarded against; and the members of a eirde 
selected from the ranks of the Army and Na\y should all be looked upim as 
nieu “ s'uns' pear et ttaus rcprochc." 

It is, 1 believe, a welhknown fact, that when the naval and military men 
wdio have occasionally dovialetl fi*om the strict line of geutlcuuiuhke conduct, 
ha\(s in nine ease.^ out of ten, been absent from flieir slops or corps at the 
time wlieu their oflenceH were eommitted, au<l tlius removed from the so¬ 


ciety and geneml e\utiii)le of tl^cir brotluM* otlicers. Let us, therefore, draw 
the scattered members of the jirofession t«)gether. Let us give to the \ oung 
the benefit of the c\])enem*e of their seniors, und let us ])l(iee Avithiu tho 
reach of all that cheerful society which constitutes one of the principal 
charms of life. And many of us have now little more to do (or thunks to 
the liberality of the diflercnt govi'rnment.s that have ruled the country, 
little means wherewith to do more) than to speeidatu on the future, or to 
laugh or weep, as best may be, at the scenes which have; passcil before us 
during our most eventful lime. 

To say nothing of good dinners, good wine, and good style at an accessible 
price, the club now pniposcd wil^ also enable those of my unhappy eomradcs 
of the half-pay who mamtain a regular siege of theJ.lorse-(!uards, to carry 
on their operations in ronniurati\4‘couilbrt; it will be establishing a good 
warm post close upon the enemy’s quarters ; a jiosl from w hence, unless a 
regular sortie is made from the oHiec, in order to demolish the work, memo¬ 
rials may be fired, ai\d levee attacks directed with tho most pi'rfeet ease. 


•En avant therefore. • 

As to the principles on which tivo proposed estublislinient should be 
formed, it will perhaps be suflicient, alter the sanction aud patronage 
of the higher authorities shall have been obtained, to take the United 
Service Chihs as general models, without^being thereby confined to all their 
rules and regulations. Alterations iiia^' be made, anti improvements sug¬ 
gested, as this new establishment will, of course, have the benefit of the 
experience derived from the progress and management of its seniors. 
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It has been recommended that, for the benefit of milita^ purses, the 
subscriptions to the present club should Ifc less than those paid to the exist¬ 
ing United Service Clubs. 1 possess no^nforinulion that would enable me 
to give any satisfactory opinion on tliis 4ibjcct. But 1 certainly think that 
all the comforts, elegancies, as well as thF luxuries which the refinement of 
modern times have rendered necessary, nfight still be obtained at a less price 
than what is now paid in subscriptions by the members of the leading me¬ 
tropolitan clubs. At all events, the point must be strictly attended to; for,, 
next to death, economy is the life of the Army. 

c I am, Sir, your most obedient servant,. * 

J.M. 

IJ. S.—To call our new club the Pallas or Minerva, wouhl perhaps he set¬ 
ting up'pretensions for greater wisdom than we could ultimately support. 
The Mars or Bellona would be too fierce for these ineckTand gentle times : 
let it be the NaVai. and Military, therefore. 

United Service Mifseuin, Feb. 1835. o 

TFord of Command* 

Mr. Editor,— Can you inform me which or the two following words of 
command are correct:—“ Rearralik lake double open order;’ or, Tb 2 
inspection rear rank take open order." B} some ovel■^lght the point is not 
defined in the nev-' Regulations. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Dec. 21, 1814. Rnmrod. 

In many, wc believe most regiments, the coinraund is; “ at double dis^ 
tance, rear-rank take open ordBcr."—Eun oK. 


NOTICES TO UEADEUS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have receiied several communications on the subjert of the formation 
of a new Professional Club or ('lubs, fur the immediate acconinioflalion of 
those lery numerous CaiHiidales fin- (lie c^lal>llbhe(i Clubs, who cannol look 
forward to admission into the latter for }ear^. AVc call ultantion to a letter 
on the subject in our present Number. Another Corresjiondcnt, under the 
signature^of “ A Lieutenant of Hussars," proposes the establishment of a 
new Military Club "—on a similar jinni'iplc, uc conclude, to the Navy 
Club in Bond Street. Want of room has obliged us to omit this letter. For 
oursehes, ue can only say, that any specific project of this nature, uortliy of 
adoption, shall have our best aid and support. 


Owing to the shortness of the past month (Feb.) many communications 
have rea^ched us much too late fur due consideration and reply. Amongst 

these are the Queries of E. F. and Mr. &. D. B-1, respectively. We 

shall be happy to furnish the required information next month. 


There is nothing defined on the subject of “ Ramrod's *’ inquiry; but we 
state the best and most accepted term. 

- . ■ f_ 


“ An Old .Soldier." “ A Male of Seven Years passed," &c. &c., 
late for the present Number. 


arc too 
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OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Tlie new Parliament assembled (fn Thursday the 19th ult., and iln- 
mediately proceeded to the election of a Speaker. The party which had 
^ recently forfeited power having conspired with the more ostensibly 
‘li^filXiJctive faction, for the belfish and dishonest putpose, unblushingly 
avowed, of oveUhrowinfT th(^ present Government ere it should have 
practically redeemed its pledges, and entitled itself to the confidence of 
the country, set up, in the^jierson of Mr. Abercromby, a rival candi* 
ds5te to Sir Charles Manners Sutton,'wfiose unrivalled pretensions to 
the Speaker's chair the ojjposing party, with unprincipled effrontery, 
went the lengih of admitting. Upon a division the foflner was elected 
by a bare majority of 10 ; the numbers being, for 

Mr. Abercromby . . . , 316 

Sir C. M. Sutton . . . 306 

Upon this proceeding it is unnecessary to comment. It has received 
from public opinion tiie ignommious interpretation to which it is so pal¬ 
pably obnoxious. 

On Tuesday, the 24th ult., the King opened llie new Parliament 
in a Spcecii of a moie statesmanlike and satisfactory character than 
any Royal Address which has been delivered on similar occasions of 
late years. An unusual concourse of respectable spectators thronged 
the line of llic ^)roce&hion, and greeted liis Majesty throughout with 
marked demonstrations of loyalty and attaclnncnt. 'j'he Address of the 
Lords was carried on the same evening ; but an amendment having been 
moved to tliat of the Commons, a debate ensued, which has been twice 
adjourned, and has not been brought to a close while we write. 

We have received various communications from our*correspondents 
in diflerent parts of the country, some of which strike us as having been 
written under a needless state of alarm, it is very true that w8 do not 
now live under the same staW of society which })revailed some years 
ago. It is probable, perhaps certain, that all th(f great institutions of 
the country will undergo af revision. But so long as w'e have at the 
head of affairs men of lionour, of integrity, and of character, we do not 
apprehend that in martaging that revision any injustice will be done. 

• Neither the Navy nor the Army liave anything to fedr. Improved 
they may be—deteriorated they will never be. And as to the Church, 
we have no objection to state our reasons for believing, thdt even to it 
nothing will be attempted in hostility. Jt may, perhaps, be true that Sir 
Robert Peel made use of an unlucky expression when he talked of a 
more equitable distribution of ^hurch property, because the Radicals 
mean by that form of speech, confiscation, plunder, equalization of 
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liv^gB, and we know not what—all that is monstrous besides. But the 
difference between them and the prim^ninisteS is this, that the latter has 
a character which is valuable to him^ lie former have none. 

We are quite pure, for example, that the Church Commission will not 
recommend, nor Sir Robert Peel aim aV, the confiscation of chapter pro* 
perty, or the equalization of livings. Sir Robert Peel knows that, how¬ 
ever misapplied the chapters are, they ought to be, and might be made 
the strength of the church. What would our readers say of an army 
which had no intermediate ranks between the general in chief* and' a 
company officer. Or what could be expected from any class of officers, 
who, being appointed at once to a narticular station, were told that they 
need never expect to rise higher. Precisely similar would be the effect 
on the clergy if you left them no other distinctions than those of bishop 
and parochial minister. The bishops would grow proud and lazy, the 
parochial ministers desponding, indolent, and careless. Besides, tf^ny 
doubt existed un this head when the Con.mission first began to sit, the 
events of the last week must have removed tj,em. The stall vacated by 
Mr. Sutton’s death will not undergo confiscation. It is to be filled in 
the best possible way, by a gentleman who shall at the same time to 
answerable for a careful discharge of the clerical duties hi the large and 
populous parish of St. Margaret; and, in acting thus, the Government 
deserves the gratitude of the country, for St. Margarets being in the 
gift of the chapter, no violation of the law of property takes jjlacc, and 
the church’s weakness, in apposition where it is most perceptible, is at 
once removed. 

Again, Sir Robert Peel knows that no Government can equalize 
benefices, without breaking in iqion all the laws that render jiropcrty 
secure. If he were to tax a living in the gift of one man, in order to 
increase a poorer living in the gift of another, be would, in jioint of fact, 
take so much out of the pocket of the former })atron, and put it into the 
pocket of the latter. For advovvsons, lliat is the right of j>rcscnting to 
livings, when held by laymen, are marketable coinitioditvi;?, and in exact 
proportion to the amount of revenue derived from each benefice is the 
value of i4ie advowson increased or diminished when put up to sale. 

Sir Robert may, and probably will, render deans and chajiters more 
efficient than they are. lie will probably annex active duties to more 
of them than those of Westminster; and he mav require ecclesiastical 
patrons, whether cliapters or bishops, to increase tiie value of pO(»r 
benefices in their respective gifts. He will likewise do well and justly, 
if he impose the same obligation on lay jiatrous. The case of the Duke 
of Bedford and of the Vicar, aliiuled to ii* the Standard, is one in point. 
The Duke puts the great tithes, amounting to upwards of fifteen hundred 
a year, into Idvi pocket, and is bound to pay the vicar only fifty dive 
per annum. For this there is an obvious remedy, which may be offered 
without injustice, seeing that the living is in the Duke’s gift. But wore 
Sir Robert Peel, or any other lionest minister, to go further—were he 
to adopt any one of the absurd sebemes with which the public have of 
late been postered, he would not only forfeit the character which a long 
and useful public life has secured to him, but he would find himself 
deserted by all those of the conservative party, who prefer principle to 
expediency. 

We repeat then that there is no ground for the apprehensions which 
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some of our correspondents express. Real reforms will doubtless be 
, carried to the utmost prac1|cable linits. The bisho}>s, may, perhaps, get 
suffragans, and these suffragans be formed out of deans or other 
dignitaries. The leases of ecciniaslical pro])erty may be run out, and 
/-funds obtained for them adcquatcitu the augmentation of all the small 
f livings in the gift of each ecclesiastical corporation- New churches may 
Jj|);ewibe be built and endowed by such bodies as the Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, &c. &Cm and the preparation made for such an order of things 
which Will enable us by-and-by to wear out the sysfem of pluralities 
altogether. But all haste in pushing forward these tilings, all applica¬ 
tion of funds to uses manifestly unfaif ajid unjust, all atUicks upon tlie 
principle of property, wliich forms and is admitted to form the very 
ground-work of our social system, will be avoided, 

believe the ministers to be men of honour and consistency. Were 
they're act in the face of their once-avowed convictions, they would be 
neither the one nor the otlttr,**anfl we have only to add in conclusion, 
that we repose in them thelnost implicit confidence. Nor do we think, 
glaring as the aspect of affairs is, while we write, that this country dis- 
tiusts them. Let more of energy be displayed by conservatives of all 
ranks and shades, let every man make up his mind tp work, and to 
expend, if need be, half his fortune, and we are confident that they may 
dissolve when they please. The next House of Commons, if that event 
be forced, will corrtain a still further accession to the supporters of con¬ 
stitutional government and rational reform. * 

Mr. Barrow, the able and estimable second Secretary to llie Admiralty, 
has been created a Baronet, The honour has been worthily bestowed. 

Captain W. 11. Smyth, R.N., and Lieutenant Alexander Burncs, 
whose respective pretensions to the distinction it is unnecessary to par¬ 
ticularize, have been elected members of the Atheuijcuni, without ballot, 
by the Committee of'tliat emipent Club. Mr, Burnes lias been also 
]>rc3ented by tlie Asiatic Society, who iiave made a special exception on 
, this occasion in favour of the explorer of Central Asia, with a diploma, 
constituting linn a resident nicinber for life of their Society ; and at the 
same time exempting him from liie usual jiecuniary charges attendant on 
this honour. The address of the Earl of Munster, wlio was in the Chair 
upon this occasion, and the reply of the Oriental traveller, were distin- 
guiblieJ by the propriety of their sentiments, and the energy of their de¬ 
livery. Mr. Burnes is about to return, in a responsible capacity, to India, 
whither he will carry with him U*e respect and best wishes of his Euro¬ 
pean friends. • 

• • 

• ■ 

With reference to certain passages in the Series of Papers whicli 
appears in our pages under the head of “ Traditions of the American 
War,*’ we learn from good authority, that General Sir Wilkam Maxwell, 
of Calderwood, Bart., has long been the last surviving Individual of the 
British Army, who was present at the convention of Saratoga, under 
General Burgoync, on the I8th of October, 1777, and afterwards at the 
capitulation of York Town, under LordjWjrnwallis, on the 18Lh October, 
1781.' He served during the whole of the revolutionary war in Ame¬ 
rica, and has been nearly seventjf years in the service of his Majesty. ^ j 
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Wc have pleasure in recording an act on the part of the officers of 
the l8th Regiment, expressive of attf linient|tow'ards their late brollier 
officer, Captain Joseph Uammill, .vfcio has'recently been promoted 
under the new Regulation. Since Ckilain Hammill’s departure from 
the regiment, he has received, accotn|knied by a most gratifying letter, 
a handsome Silver Snuff-box, bearing the following inscription :— 

‘‘ AS A TOKEN OF THEIR HIGH ESTKEM, THIS TIIIFLE IS PRESENTED XO 

CAPTAIN JOSKPH UAMMILL, 

BY*H1S FRIENDS, THE ROYAL IRISH, * 

28Lh Nov., 1834.” 

Captain Uammill was first ay^pi^nted to the Royal Irish in 1810, and 
for more than twenty-four years, during a great yvarlion of which he 
was Adjutant of the regiment, was scarcely ever absent from the 
corps, and was distinguished as an active, zealous, and intelligent officer. 

Captain Lord Napier, R.N,, whose novel mission to China we no¬ 
ticed at the time, has died, it is said, of tjCe persecution to which he 
was subjected by the Chinese Autliorities aiAl populace. This collision, 
under the new system devised by the late Government, was clearly fore¬ 
seen. A conffjet had taken place, in consequence of these disputes, 
between the llntish frigates Andromache and Imogen, and the Chinese 
batteries and war-junks, at tlie passage of the Rogue, with a result 
similar to that which attended the spirited demonslraiion of the Alceste 
in the same w aters, and umler somewhat parallel circumstances. The 
British loss has been trifling; that of the Chinese is supposed to have 
been considerable. 

A cluinge of Ministry has been rendered necessary in France, bv llic 
resignation of Marshal Mortier, as President of the (’oiiiicil. Marshal 
Soult is expected to be again invested with the 8tate lialoju 

Donna Maria of Portugal has married the son of.^tlic late amiable 
Eugene Rcauliarnois, Duke of Leuclitcnbcrii. This “ Forlunalc Youth” 
officiates- in his conjoint Royalty, as rnnee Auguslus. He ajipears 
manly and well disposed. 

The Carlists, under Carlos and ibe intrepid Zumalacarreguy, continue 
to worst the Queeu^s forces in the nortb of Spain. 


The«Prince of Orange has hajqtily recovered from his serious illness, 

-- I. 

An Ex])cdition hivs lately dejiarted from our sliorcs, which the good 
wislies and hopes of the nation cannot fail to attend. It is destined fur 
the coast of Syria; to debark in tlie vicinity of the ancient Antioch ; 
thence to cross the country for a distance of somewhat more than one 
hundred and/ifly miles to the town of Bir, the nearest navigable point 
on the great and celebrated river Euphrates, There, by means of iron 
Bteam-ves^ls, carried with them in frame, and easily to be put together, 
the Expedition is to embark, and descending the stream, an accurate 
survey of the navigation is to be made as they go on, and all the ob¬ 
stacles, whicii might impede llie facility of transit, are to be removed. 
, The ultimate object to be obtained is, by arriving at the mouth of the 
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river where it debouches mto thc^’ersian Gulph, to establish what may 
be destined to be again, a fTreft highway of nations,” and an easy 
cliannel for commerce; and lo u^ord to ourselves more particularly a 
quick and certain means of coiin^nication with that interesting^ and, we 
trust, integral portion of the IJrifisli dominions, the peninsula of India. 

This, beyontl a doubt, may be considered as the most important 
undertaking of the kind that has been lately proposed for British enter¬ 
prise. Jt is. as it were, llie re discovery of a country once the most wealthy 
in the world, but now as little known to us as the icy wastes of the 
Esquimaux, or the hurning deserts of Africa. And, yet, infinite pains 
liave been taken, and great expense fnefurred, to penetrate and explore 
these dangerous Jnd unproductive regions; whilst it *is only with a 
most grudging hand, and with a tardiness chiefly overcome by the 
perseverance and energy of an individual, that the* means have been 
supplied to commence this i^tional Expedition; which, if successful 
to the full extent of its nesign, may send to the East tlie tide of 
knowledge and civilization-J-lay open new fields in which the energies 
of* Brilisli industry may expand—and, more than all, may spread the 
liglit of the Gospel over tlie benighted barbarism of that most interesting 
people, the Arabs, who were, in fact, the first depositariA of Revelation. 

Colonel Chesney, the leader of the well-selected band destined for the 
undertaking in question, ]iossesses all tlie qualities and attainments neces¬ 
sary to bring it to a successful termination,,and numbers amongst his 
associates and followers some of the best and bravest spirits of our navy 
and army. 

Tile dimensions and other details of the two iron steam-vessels, 
vvhicli are to be designated the Euphrates and Tigrisi when reunited, 
will be as under :— 


TiIK Ktl’llUATKS. 

lOj fetst lon^ 1111(1 19 feet beam-^2 en¬ 
gines of 25 hoi sc ]>uwcr—weijjht of 
the iron work,* Exclusive of the unii- 
chinory, 22 tons—boilers, weight 13 
tons—draft of water 3 feet. 


Tub Tigris. 

85 feet long and lb feet lieam—2 en* 
gincs of 10 horse power—weight of 
the iron work 15 tons—boilers, weight 
6 tons 12 cwt.—draft of water 22 
inches. • 


'file following list of tlie Officers and other scientific individuals 
engaged in the enterprize, is a sufficient guarantee tliat no branch of 
research or investigation incident to the course of this expedition will 


be neglected, 

OFFICERS 

Ecfiihatks. 

Lieut. Cleavelaud, U.N., fourth in cum- 
iTiand; from his Mujestys sterf^er 
Phoenix. 

♦ 

Mr, Charlewootl, ^Mate. R,N., eighth in 
succi SMon; trorn his Majesty’s ship 
* S.ilainandcr. 

Mr. Fitz*Jamos, do. do. ninth in suc¬ 
cession ; from his Majesty's ship W'lii- 
Chester. 

I Kngiqeer and 2 Assistant do. 


OF THE 

Tigris. • 

Lieut. Lynch, Indian Nav}', now in 
Syria making preparations, second 
astronomer, lUMtt i& coiurnaiid after 
Colonel Chesnev, anA formerly com¬ 
mander of the Enterprise steamer. 

K{r. Eden, Mato, K.N., sixth in succes- 
bion ; from the Medea steam-packet. 

Mr. Heclor, M.asfer, returned from the 
K1 Uiirka steamer and the Niger cx« 
^teditiun. 

1 Bngineer and 2 Assistant do. 


SCIENTIFIC DKPARTUENT. 


Capt. Estcourt, 43d Light Infantry, 
Pendidum and Magnetic Expoxioaents, 
third in command. 


Lieut. Cockburn, Royal Artillery. Beventh 
in succession, Assistant Draftsman and^, 
in the Survey. 
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liait. Murphy# Royal Engmeersi Astro- j|r. Staimtoii, do.^ Pbjtician aod Na- 
noiner and Director or the Trijfono- J turaUbt| 
metrical Survey, fifth in succession. , 

Mr. Ainsworth, Surgeon and Geologist. Mr. Staunton, Chemist and Assistant in 

]L Natural History. 

Mr. Vincent Germain, first Draftsman, Mr. Thomjison, second Draftsman, and 
Assistant Kugincer, and Interpreter* taking charge of tlie chronometers 

and other instrumeota under Lieut* • 
Murphy. 

Senor Rigs, a native of Constantinople, Hajji Hah!, a Mussulman, and seednd 
A]>otliecary, and third Interpreter. Interpreter. 

Jn cpncluding thia brief notice^, we cannot forbear adverting to an 
incident which occurred in the river Mersey the very day before the 
Expedition was to have sailed. The George Canning, the transport in 
which Colonel Cbesney and his detachment are embarked, lay at 
anchor in the road, about a mile from ilic town of Liverpool. The 
tide was running four miles an hour—it'Vas blowing a gale of wind— 
and there was so much sea that it has* been stated by a most respectable 
eye-witness, to have been unsafe at the ni^ienl to lower a boat. ,A 
steamer bad gone off to llie George Canning with the powder, and was 
lying alongside; Under the circumstances, then, above stated, a custom¬ 
house officer, in endeavouring to pass from one vessel to the other, fell 
overboard, and was swept rapidly away by the current. A young officer 
of the expedition, Mr. Filzjanics, li.N., late of ll.M.S. Winchester, 
hearing the noise looked overboard, and saw the unfortunate man en¬ 
cumbered with a heavy Flushing-coat, struggling in tlie tide. Mr. 
Fitzjames, dressed as he was, wnh great-coat, boots, &c., without a 
moment’s hesitation, jumped overboard, and, to use the words of a very 
unaffected letter of his own which we have seen, “ almost without a 
thought about the matter, 1 soon found myself swimming after him at a 
great rate. I came up with liim, and having ascertained lliat lie could 
not swim, and cautioned him earnestly not to lake liold of my legs, I 
caught him by the hair and the collar, apd getting* behiftd him, kept his 
face above water till wc were rescued, by which time we had been 
carried rflore than half a mile.*' 

In this brave young man, then, do we see a specimen of that daunt¬ 
less character whicli distinguishes our countrymen, whether they be found 
under red-coats or blue—champions, who have made England the 
Queen of the qcean, and the arbilress of nations, and as sucli will main¬ 
tain her so long as free institutions shall fo&ter rising worth and reward 
noi)le (feeds, 

Mr. Fitzjames's gallant conduct has,vc observe, already met with its 
best reconjpense in'the warm approbation of many of our generous 
countrymen, Expressed in different ways. 

Several members of the corporation of Liverpool having from the 
steam-vessel witnessed this intrepid act, and justly estimaling it, a vote 
was proposed* on the following day. which was carried as it were by 
acclamation, conferring on Mr. Fitzjames the freedom of the city; and 
some of the noble-minded merchants of the place, presented him with a 
very beautiful silver cup, having on it an inscription highly complimen¬ 
tary and gratifying. c 

The London Shipwreck Institution has also bestowed upon him tlieir 
silver m^al:—“In consideration,” ttiey state, “of his very laudable 
r in saving the life of a fellow-creature at the evident hazard of . 
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his own.’* Besides thiB,|llie Cokmhtee of the Boyal Humane Society 
* has unanimously recomnleiuled ‘^he heroic conduct of Mr. Fitzjamea 
V to the consideration of the Ahfi/al General Court of the Institution 
. and this recommendation will, wlhout question, be followed by the vote 
of that honourable distinction conferred on those who preserve life. 

We subjoin copies of some of the letters which have been addressed 
to tliis young man or to bis friends on tins occasion, which cannot 
fail deeply to engage the public feeling, as in some ^degree connected 
with, and we trust promising an auspicious commencement to, the Expe¬ 
dition of which he is a member. 


(Copy.) “ On hoard the George Cannings 

Liverpool, 1st Feb, 1835. 

“ My Lord,—The weather has been such during ihp last two or tliroe 
days, as to retard the ftnal embarkation of the Euphrates’ stores, more parti¬ 
cularly the ammunition; whiclj^ according to the regulations of this port, 
us well as a matter of precainion, must be taken in at some little distance 
from the town, u 

rf* Wliilst a small vessel was alongside with the powder, one of the men 
employed fell into the ri\cr, and was immediately carried rapidly astern. 
The current at tlio moment was running about four inilgs an hour, and 
therelbre the man must, in lill human probability, have perished before the 
lioat could have been manned to go to his assistance, had it not been for the 
intrepid conduct of.one of the otlieers of the expeditum. Mr. Fit/james, who 
jumped into the sea, just us he was, cmbanTt^ssed with a great-coat, hat, 
and having a valuable watch of ArCabe's in his poc-ket; but, rcgardlesi 
of these circuiuslances, he suam to the man’s rescue, and supported him by 
the hair, till both were jneked up hy the boat. 

“ I tliink your Lordship will not onl} be glad to hear the result of this 
occurrence, but enter into the joyful feelings of everyone composing the 
Ex]>editi()n,in being thus sated from such an untoward circumstance as the 
loss of a life in die outset of our undertaking. 

“ Mr. Fitzjames is a passed Midshipman, who joined the Expedition 

from liis Majesty's ship Wmchesler. 

' “I havelhe honour to be, m> Lord, 

“ Your most obedient, humble servant, 

“ F. K. Chesnky. 

“ To tlic Right Hon. the I^ird Elleuborough, 

President ol the Doard of Control, &cc. itte. &c. 

((Jopy.) “ Liverpool, filli February, 1835. 

“ Mv dear Sir.—It is highly satisfaetovy to me to have been requested to 
-Mdicit > our acceptance of the piece of Plate accompan>inf^ this letter, on 
which there is the following inscription 


‘ ji;esented to 
Mr. r^zjAMiSN, R.N.. , 

of the^ Euphrates’ Exiiedition, 

His Friends in Liverpool, 

' As a token of their Admiration of 
His gallanj; Heroism 
in sa\ing a drowning Man in 
Tlie River Mersey, 
on Sunday, 1st of February, 1835, 

At the imminent hazard *of Ins own Life.' 

“ Till* testimonial is the gift of a i'e^ members of our Exchange New*' 
Room, who regret that your hurried departure from this port deprives them 
^f the means of gratifying their feelings by a mwre suitable expression of tiw 
respect and regard they entertain for you. 
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They have selected me for this ofl^e» as one of yotir eatliefet friends 
here, and a witness of your humane an(|noble alhicvement on Sunday lost. 

“ I am, dear Sir, your's very sincerely, 
r ” Gkorok Lewis. 

“To Mr. Fitzjaines. of the Euphrates'fexpedition, 
on board of the Transport Groorge Cunning, Port 
of Liverpool.” 

We are happy to introduce the following incident, in coifnexion 
with tlie expedition just referred to. 

lilR, Editor, —Captain Chesney'sVecent survey of the Euphrates, and the 
present attempt to open a steam communication with Itidia by that route, 
have directed the public attention towards that part of Asia, and some allu¬ 
sions have been made to the misfortunes of aparty^who, u few years ago, 
were on their journey overland from India. 1 am induced to send you an 
authentic account of that melancholy aifair|fo^which only garbled extracts 
have as ^et appeared in the public prints. honour, as defined by Lord 
Byron, be " the having one’s name wrong sptlt in the Gazette,*' we have 
had a share. As, however, I for one am not sensible of that sort of honour, 
but had rather see a true narrative in your esteemed Jojamal, the insertion 
of the following statement will oblige. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

W C. 

“ In the summer of 1830, a party consisting of Mr. Taylor (brother to 
Major Taylor, the Resident’at Bagdad), Mr. Aspinall, Mr. Hull (Madras 
European Regiment), Mr. Buwater, Mr. Eliot, and Captain Cockcll (23d 
Regiment), found themselves detained at Mousul, by the exceedingly 
unsettled state of the roads, which were swept by parties of the Arabs 
living in the mountains of Singar. Those heights skirt the plain lying be¬ 
tween Mousul and Mardin, the next place of safety. The throe first gentle 
men and Capt. Cockell were on their way to England ; the other two were 
going to Birr, with the intention of surve}ing the Euphrates from thence 
downwards. After a delay of u month to three of the party,—of fifteen days 
to the others,—a favourable opportunity presented it&elf fQr.a start, in com¬ 
pany with a Capjec Bashi, bound to Constantinople with the treasure of tlie 
late PasVa of Mousul. This functionary having lately been shot by order, 
his treasure reverted, according to the custom in like cases, to the Giand 
Seignor. 

“Accordingly, on the 7th of August in the afternoon, they quitted Mousul 
escorted by a host of armed men ; and having slept two or three hours near 
a stream, they peached a place called Jalaffa, a distance of twelve hours, the 
following morning. Here some difficulties were started by tlie escort, and 
they had to pay 200 piasters over and above their agreement with their 
Tartar. At length on the 9th, at nine oi^lock in the morning, they started 
again. They reached the last spring before crossing the plain of Singar, at 
one p.M. ; andc having refreshed thcmsei^es and their horses, put themselves 
again in motion at half-past three. Tliey continued their march along a 
dry and_ level plain covered with grass burnt up by the heat of the sun, with 
the mountains of Singar on their left; and on thefr right'in the distance 
those of Koordistan, on the other bank of the Tigris. At .sunset they halted 
an hour to feed the horses, and again went on. 

“ It must be confessed that as darkness set in tliey did not feel comfort¬ 
able, and more especially when they became aware of a beacon burning on the 
Singar mountains, which they could not help looking upon as uininoua, and 
which they had afterwards reason* to believe was the signal for assembling 
the enemy. They travelled in compai’atjve silence : about eleven the moon 
r 5 >Be, when shortly after there was a stoppage and a demur about the road^ 
iWiieh some said they had lost. This was another source of misgiving; fort 
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fo men accustomed to t^'el mo& by night than by day, how could sncli a 
circumstance hapiien ? Ipey; hoTOOver, continued their route and came pre¬ 
sently to a dry swamp, in which mo» horses sunk up to their fetlocks, and 
the caravan, consisting of a gifkrfl of 300 men, exclusive of followers, 
became enveloped in such a cloigl of dust, that it was almost impossible to 
breathe. After ftounderiag about for an hour, it seemed universally agreed 
that they had lost their way; and as they came to one of the smalt hillocks 
(tumuli) which rise out of the plain, it was settled that they were to dis¬ 
mount and repose till daylight. « 

Scarcely were they laid down, when shots were heard, and the cry was 
that they were attacked. They all, of course, made for the top of the hill, 
and waited the return of a mounted fan'^y of the escort who M^erc -gon^ out 
to ascertain the numbers of the enemy. After some little firing, and a few 
shots passing over them, the party returned and said they must fly; and 
immediately, amid the most hon'id noise and confusum, a flight was com¬ 
menced. At this tinfe their party was all together, and close to the Capjeo 
Boshi, who was in the most tnyuendous fright; and under the presentiment 
that the loss of the treasure and the loss of his head were synonymous, he 
seized hold of a musket, anji if it had not been taken from him, would have 
discharged it at the very man who was most occupied in trying to inspire 
him with courage and resignation to his fate. In vain they assured him, that 
Inshallah I Inshallah! all would yet be well. At lengUi they seized hold 
of his horse's rein and led him away at a gallop. 

“Their Taitar now called out to them to follow him. In descending the 
hill Captain CoclwjH's horse, which was without its bridle, lost in the con¬ 
fusion, stumbled and fell. Several shots weoe at this time fli-od at the tO[) 
of the mount, and fearful of being taken by an enemy that spared not, he 
foolishly relinquished his horse and ran forward on foot. He passed Mr, 
Bowater, who was on horseback, with a double-barrelled gun in Ins band; 
who, looking behind, called out to him that he was done for. 

“ Providentially, however, as he got clear of the dust, he came up to a man 
who was in tlie act of mounting a horse, and held in his hand the rope of 
another, which had thrown his baggage. Captain Cockell jumped upon it 
without speaking a word. The man, after looking a moment, threw him the 
rope, and he wq,s soon up with the flying caravan, when lie rejoined Mr. 
Hull and Mr. taiot. They continued to fly until day-break: for, whenever 
they subsided into a walk, and began to collect their courage, a few shots in 
thoir rear set them off again at a gallop, amidst shouts of Allah finshallah! 
and so forth. 

“ There is no saying how long they would have continued their flight, so 
completely had fear taken possession of the whole party, had not a tall 
gaunt figure, like a wizard of old, suddenly placed himself in the front, and 
addressing, with outstretched arms, the escort, brought* them to a halt. 
They now wont in search of their absent friends, Messrs. Bowater,^spinal], 
and Taylor, but nothing was to ^ seen or heard of them ; and they began 
their march back to Jalaffa, tlie^ace whence they came, which they reached 
aUhalf-past five p.m, on the 10th, having been tweuty^six,hours on horse¬ 
back. They still hoped tReir friends would make their appearance, arid 
that they should all be ‘ quittes pour la peur,' Their first care was to send 
to Singar offers of rairsom, should they have been made prisoners; but the 
envoy returned with the melancholy imeount of their death,* From what he 
said, it appearal that on the approach of the Singarees, one of the party had 
fired his pistol and killed a Singuree, said to be a Sheik, whiqh was imme¬ 
diately followed by the slaughter of their unfortunate countrymen. A 
servant of Mr. Taylor, a Maltese, sharecl the same fate; and Mr. Bowater 
must, have met his in attempting a rescue, as he was both well-mounted and 

well-armed. • . v 

^ “ It was with no light hearts that the three survivors retraced their steps 
to Mousul. Mr, Eliot returned to Bagdad, where he was residing at%i^^ 
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time. The two who remained, after l^entinl their logt friends, took 
oourage at the cry of Allah! il Allah! p 0 nstaiitl)^resounding in then: eus; 
and after a rest of two days, again started over the same track,—this time 
with a diminished escort of ten men, and made good their way, if not with¬ 
out incident, at all events without accident, to Mardin, and eventually to 
England.*' 


We have much yepUgnance to the admission or protraction of^ques¬ 
tions like that adverted to in the following letters, but feel it extremely 
difficult, in some cases, to adhere to our rule on this point without 
expbsing our motives to miainterpr^tion. Having admitted the letter 
of Captain Dickinson under the difficulty just named, *we cannot refuse 
insertion to the subjoined. 

Mr. Editor, —Captain Thomas Dickinson*being dware that 1 did not 
write the letter in your Journal signed X. i^d that officer not having 
taken any public step in consequence, 1 beg reluctantly to state, that if 
Captain Dickinson, by his letter in your last Number, means to insinuate 
that I am directly or indirectly author of that letfer, the imputation is falser 

1 am, &c. &c. 

116, Piccadilly, Fqb. 25, 1835. J. F. J. Da Roos, Captain, R.N. 

In justice to our own discretion in this matter, we are bound to 
remark, with reference to the foregoing, that Captain Dickinson, in his 
revised letter (for we found reason to object to the* first which lie 
submitted to us), could not' have mistaken Captain De Roos for the 
writer of the memorandum signed X. Y., we ourselves having distinctly 
informed him to the contrary, and even named to him the actual writer 
(with the sanction of the latter), before his (Captain D/s) letter, which 
appears in our last Number, was written.— Editor. 

Mr. Editor, —I little expected when I last had the pleasure of address¬ 
ing you, that my poor remarks would have exposed so many persons to the 
ire of (japtain Dickinson, for I am a man of peace, most particularly dis¬ 
liking to squabble ; and trusting that as 1 oi|ly write td pralsio, I might have 
been safe from the attack of those with whom I do not interfere. But I am 
wrong, I find, in the present instance, and feel half inclined to cry with 
Liston in Paul Pry, “ D—n me if ever I do a good-natured thing again.'^ 

I would let things even now rest, but that my conscience, like the gallant 
Captain’s susceptibility, is acute; and having got Admiral Baker and I ho 
Hon. Captain DeRoos, and the Underwriters, all into a scrape with Captain 
D., I consider it pay bounden duty to assist them out of it, to the best of my 
power. 

Reverting to the meeting of Underwriters at Lloyd’s, I confirm my last 
Statement. In that notice, intended as {pimple and customary record t>f 
resolutions, of a natuip especially suited to your pages, there cannot bo 
found an expression breathed against Captain D.; but as ho now arro¬ 
gates to himself exclusive merit, as he chooses to trumpet forth his own 
praise to the prejudice of others, it is my duty, and I have no hesitation 
m declaring, that the meeting alluded to acted mdst delifcately towards 
Captain D. They ** let hiifi down,” tposl easily, for from him they expe¬ 
rienced throughout anything but liberality, and much v^atious litiga¬ 
tion and unnecessary loss. I am not acquainted with Captain De Roos; I 
never saw him,—I may never see him. But without detracting from Cap¬ 
tain D.'s merit in inventing the machinery by which so large a share ef the 
' specie was saved, I will, without felr of contradiction from any except the 
cofpiplaining oflicer, aver, that Captain De^oos exerted himself in the most 
WRseworthy way,—that he confined himself continually, and for whole days,V 
diving beh, persevered in his endeavours in a stage of the pro- ^ 
ceedinp^a that Captain D, considered forlorn. 
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Captain D. observes, that the Underwriters may vote their money if they 
pleaoe, to the ** man in tlfe moon/* . l^es this expression come well from a 
Naval Captain ? I should hope there are not many of that noble profession 
who with such want of taste and eood feeling could speak in terms so dis¬ 
respectful of a body of men, whole bounties and charities are as proverbial 
as it is true, that both Array and Navy, generally speaking, have reason, 
and do bear honourable testimony on every occasion to the met. Had Cap¬ 
tain D. relied on the liberality of Lloyd's coffee-house, would not have 
been a poorer man,—he would at least have had their go^ word. 

I dislike as much as the gallant Captain anonymous correspondence. I 
think it cannot be used too seldom; bpt if ever excusable, surely it is when 
doing justice in a case like the present- I studiously avoided even naming 
your correspondent. As for my own name, it is sufficient for the purpose 
that you know it, Mr. Editor, and can vouch for my means of information on 
this subject. I ha^ no further aim in the mattel than to show the 
sentiments of those most interested, and who are the onl^ losers, the Under¬ 
writers, who have acted upon tnoir own view of the relative conduct of Cap¬ 
tains De Roos aud Dickinson. 

* 1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

X. Y. 


t 


ALTERATIONS IN THE STAFF OF THE AUMY DURING THE YEAR 1834. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Assistant Military-Secretary to the General Commanding in Chief—Lieut,-Cul. G. 
Disbrowe, Grenadier Guards, appointmeut discontinued. 

80tJTU-WK3T DISTRICT, 

General Commanding—Major-General Sir Thomas McMahon, Bart,, K.C.B. vice 
Mnjor-General Sir Cotiii (.Campbell, K.C.B. 

Aide-de-Camp—Lieut. McMahon, 6th Dragoon Guards, vice Capt. Camjibell, Scots 
Fu5ilier Guards, appointed to Nova Scotia. 

• « * W^TCRN DISTRICT. 

General Commanding—Major-Gen. Sir John Cameron, K.C.B., removed. 

Do. Major«Geii. Sir Wilioughliy Cotton, K C.H., aji^ioiated. 

Ahle-dti-Camp to do.—Captain Corbet Cotton, 94th Foot, appointed. 

RECRUITING DISTRICTS. 


I.RBDS. 

Inspecting Field-Officer, Colonel Sir Michael M‘Creagh, C.B., IJ.C.H., deceased. 
Do. Colonel S. Rice, appointed. 

Supenntt'iiding Officer—Lieut. Fairtiough, 16th Foot, Carlisle, removed Liverpool 

District. ^ 

Do. Lieut. Harris, 87th Foot, Leeds, removed. 

. Do. Lieut. May, 41 st Foot, Newcastle-on-Tyhe, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Dore,'€Td Foot, Leeds, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Wilson, 93rd Foot, Leeds, appointed. 

Du. . Lieut. Bridge, 3rd Foot, appointed. 

X.TVB11POOI.. * 

Superintendiug Officer—Lieut. Fairtlougli, 16th Foot, Sheffield, appointed from Leeds 

District, and removed to Southern District, Irelapd. 

Do. Lieut. Shaipin, 6th Foot, Sheffield, removed. 

. Do. Lieut. Thomas, 43rd Foot, ^lanchester, removed. 

Do. Lieut. White, 56th Foot Manchester, appointed. 

‘ Do. Lieut, B. Baxter, 50th Foot, Sheffield, appointed and temeved. 

Do. Lieut. Wilson, 93r3 Foot, Liverpool, removed. 

Do, Lieut Furlong, 30th Foot, Liverpool, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Campbell, 74th Foot, Sheffield, appointed. 


2 £ 2 
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/lTERATIONS in the Slj^FF OF THE ARMV [mA^U, 

COVBVXAT* I 

Sitperiiit«ii(Ung Officer—Lieuf. Russell, 93(1 Fo^t, Noitic%liani, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Pigt(ott, 26th Foot, Boston, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Rainsforth, 35th Foot, Stamford, remf^ped. 

Do. Lieut, ^fne, 62ad Foot, NewMtle-under-Lyne, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Harris, 87th Foot, Nottingham, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Travers, 63rd Foot, Shrewsbury', removed. 

Do. Lieut Adams, 88th Foot, Shrewsbury, appointed. 

Do. Lieutr Tudor, 38th Foot, Lincoln, appointed* 

Surgeon to the Forces—J. Leath, M.D., removed. 

Do. R. Franklin, appointed. 

^ BftisfoL. 

Superintending Officer—Lieut. Johnston, 2lst Foot, Exeter, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Ormsby, 14tli Foot. Gloucester, removed. 

Do. Lieut ilUney, 51at Foot, Gloucester, appointed. 


LONDON. ^ 

Superintending Officer—Lieut. Stokes, 39th Foot, Hertford, removed to Norwich. 
Do. Lieut Kyre, 20th Foot, Ipswich, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Ward, 9Ut Foot, Norwich, reihoved. 

Do. Lieut. Agar, 16th Lancers, reipoved. 


i CAVALRY DKPOT AT UAIDSTONB. 

Riding-Master and Adjutant—Cornet H, J. Denny, removed. 
Acting-Adjutant—Cornet G. Gladstone, appointed. 


OL\SGOW. 

Su|»erintending Officer—Lieut. Yates, 74th Foot, Glasgow, (2nd Sul>. Div.) removed. 
Do. Lieut. Macdonald, 80th Foot, Edinburgh, removed. 

Do. Lieut Hutcheou 75th Foot, Perth, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Pitts, 72nd Foot, Perth, cippomted. 

Do. Lieut. Ruse, 53id Foot, Inverness, removed. 

Do. Lieut. McPherson, 67th Foot, Inverness, appointed. 


IRELAND. 


LASiunN. * 

General Commanding—Major-General Maclean, ‘[Royal Artillery (bublin.) removed 

to England. 

Du. Major-General Sir Thomas Downman, C.B., Royal Ait, 

a}>pointed from England. 

Aide-de-Camp—Brevet-Major B. King, Royal Artillery, removed. 

RECRiriTlNG DISTRICTS. 


• CDNTHU. 


Inspecting^Field-Officer—Lieut.-Colonel C- King, K.IL, appointed from Soutlu'iu> 

\ ice Hart, deceased. 

Superintending Officer—Laeut. Jameson, 70th Cavan, removed. 

Do. Lieut .Batler, 94tb Foot, Cavan, removed to Athlone. 

Do. Lieut. Gassaii, 65th Foot, Athlone, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Moore, 15ih Foot, Cavan, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Lutman^Slst Foot, Dublin, removed. 

Do* Lieut. Danvers, 62d Foot, Dublin, appointed from Southern Dibtiict. 

SOUTUBUN. 


Inspecting Field-Officer^Lieut.-Colonel C. King, K.IL, removed to Centre District. 

Dol * laeutrCdonel Williams, appointed, vice King. 

Superintending Officer—dUkuL Butler, 77th Foot, Cork, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Farront, 54th F(^t, Kilkenny, removed. 

Do* lieut. Fairtlough, 16th Foot, Kilkenny, appointed from'Liverpool 
V DistricL * 



Lieut. Danvers, 62nd Foot, Limerick, removed to Centre District. 

Lilttt, Chambers, 4th Foot, Limerick, appointed* 
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ATDB8-DB-CAVP iC THE LOlin-MBUTENANT*' 

Lieut. Brown, li.p., dppointe^and discontinued (extra). 

Major Cam|ibell, h.p., ^)pui|ted and discontinued (extra). 

Lieut. R. G. Williams, xlst root, appointed and discontinued (extra). 

Major F. Brownlow, h.p., discontinued* 

Cajdain S. H. Paget, 52d Foot, discmtinued. 

Lieut. Hon. H. C. Grey, 51st Foot, aisconiinued. 

Lieut. Hon. W. F. Cowper, Royal Horse Guards, discontinued* 

Captain Hon. R* Boyle, 14th root, discontinued. 

Captain Hon. W. S. Clements, 43rd Foot, discontinued. 

Captam C. J. Henry, 5Gth Foot, discontinued. ' 

GARRISONS AND MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Foit-Majur, Sheern^ss—Captain OswaldVilling, h.p., vice Walsb, resigned. 
Governor, Portland Castle—John Penn, deceased, and government abolished. 
Town-Major, Cork—James Comerford, discontinued. 

Governor, Limerick—(general William Knollys, dead, and government abolished. 
Lieut.-Governor, Gibraltar—Lieut.-General Sir Wm. Hoiistoun, G.C.B, and G.C.H.t 
ap])oiniment discontinued. • 

Deputy Judge-Advocate, Gibraltar—'Thomas J. Howell, rem.and app. discontinued. 
Governor, Guernsey—General Right Hon. Sir W. Keppel, G.C.B., deceased. 
'^ieut.-Governor, Plymouth—^ajor-General Sir J* Cameron, K.C.B., removed and 
Appointment discontinued. 

Governor, Portsmouth—Field-Marshal H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, K.G., &c,, 

deceased, • 

• _ 

Governor, Charlemont—Gen. Sir John Doyle, Bart., O.C.B. and K.C., deceased, and 
government abolished. 

Chaplain, Chelsea Hospital—William George Haggitt. 

Do. Richard Yates, D.D., deceasedv 

Do. George Robert Gleig, appointed. 

Assistant-Surgeon, Royal Military College, Sandhurst—Edward Dunkin Smyth, 
appointed. 

Assistant-Adjutant, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea—Ensign J. Fullom, discontinued. 
Assistant-Surgeon, ditto—W. G. Watson, M.D., deceased. 

Do. William Smith, appointed. 

Commandant, Hibernian School—Licut.-Culonel F. Noel Harris, K.H., discontinued. 

. MILITARY DEPARTMENTS. 

• • • 

WAE-OFFICK. 

Secretary at War—Right Hon, Edward Ellice, removed. 

Private Secretary to ditto—Edward Ellice, Esq., removed. 

Secretary at War—Right Hon, J. C. Kerries, appointed. 

COLONUI. DEPARTMENT. 

Principal Secretary of State—Right Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, resided. 

Do, Right Hon. T. S. Rice, appointed and remov^. 

Do. Earl of Aberdeen, appointed, 

FOREIGN STATIONS. 

WEST INDIES. • 

Lieut.-Governor—Colonel Sir D. St. Leger Hill, C.B., $¥• Lqeia, appointed. 

Deputy Quartermaster-General—Lieut.-Colonel Eckersley, K.H., Barboiloes, res. 

Do. Lieut.-Coluiiel J. Tyler, b.p., BarbaUoes, app,, vice Ecersley. 
Fort-Adjutant—Lieut Aylmer, 93rd Fort, Dominica, removed. 

Do. Ensign Capado/.e, lat I. Regt., Dominica, appointed, vice Aylmer. 
Do. Lieut. Lovelace, 19th Foot, Trinidad, removed. 

Do, Lieut. T. M. Byrne, let Foot, Barbadoes, removed. 

Do. Lieut. John Semple, 19th Foot, Trinidad, appointed and removed. 

, Do. Lieut. Wm. Semple, 86th Foot, Antigua, removed. 

Do. Lieut Connor, 36th Foot, Antigua, appoiuted. 

Do. Lieut. Cuppage, 65th Foot, Barbadoes, appointed. 

Do. Lieut. Temple, 19tlf Foot, Trinidad, appointed 



Iterations in the staff of th® army 

I BAHAMAOT^ 

Lieut.fQovexnor—Lieut.-Colonel W. M. G* Col^rooke, ^^pointed. 

VSBTRRN OOABT OV AVKIOA^ 
Lieut.-GoTernor—Octavius Temple, Ksq., decoMed. 




bo. Major Henry Dundas Campb«ll| h.{k*j appointed^ vice Temple. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


General Commanding—MAjo^Oeneral Sir Colin Campbelli K.C.B., HalifaXi vice 
Lieut.-General Sir P. Maitland, K.G.B. 

Aide-de-Camp—Captacxi Deedes, 34th Foot, removed. « 

Do, Captain P. F. W. Campbell, 3rd Foot Guards, appointed. 

Deputy Adjutant’General—Lieiit.-Golonel H. B. Harris, h.p. 86th Foot, removed. 
Deputy tjuartermaster-General—Lieut.-4Co^nel H. O. Broke, Halifax^ resigned. 

Do. Lieut.-Colonel J. J. Snodgrass, h.p. HaUtax, appointed, vice Broke. 


MKW SOUTH WALES. 

Kxtra At D. C, to the Qoneral Commanding (Major*General pouiks)—2ad Lieut, P> 
L. Campbell, 2l8t Foot, appointed. 


c *■ 

GIBRALTAR. 


Aide-de-Camp to the General Officer Commanding^(Liettt,-Geaeral Sir William 
Houstoun, G.C.B. and G.C.H.)—Captain W. Houstoun, 10th Hussars, upp. ' 


BAST IROIES* 

Aide-de<!amp to Geaeral Sir Bdward Barnes, G.C.B.—Lieut. Fawkes, 4th Light 
Dragoons, removed, and Lieut. Deverill, 16th Lancers, appointed. 
Brigade<Major—Major G. Bristow, h.p., Bengal, removed. 

General Commanding—Licut.-General Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B. aud G.O.H., Bom¬ 
bay, removed. , 

AideK-de-Camp to ditto—Captain Bonamy, 6th Foot, and Lieut. Powell, 40th Foot, 
removed. 

General Commanding—^Major-Geueial Sir S. F. Whittingham, K.C.B. and K.C.Il., 
Bengal, removed. 

Aide-de-Camp to ditto—Captain Cain, 26th Foot, removed, 

Major of Brigade—Captain Barlow, 20th Foot, Bengal, ajipointed. 

•AiUfrid&Camp to Major-General Sir J. S. Baras, K.C.B.•—Captain Griffiths, 6th Foot, 

removed. 

Do. Lieut. Barnes, 41st Foot, appointed. 

General Commanding—Major-GeueralJ. Dalrymp^e, Madras, remo^'^d. 

Do. Major-Geueral J. W. Sleigh, appointed. 

Aide-<ie*Camp to ditto—Lieut. Manners, I3th Light Dragoons, appointed. 

UAUKITIUS. 

Aide-de-Camp (extra)—Lieut. Taylor, Royal Artillery, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Ker, 9th Foot, appointed. 

CANADA, 

Aidc-de-Camp to tha Captain-General aud Governor-in-Cbief (LieuL-General Lord 
Aylmer, K.C.B.)—Captain Dicksou, h.p., removed. 

Do. ft Lieut. Parpiter, 24th Foot (extra}, appointed. 

Military Secretary-—Captain Mackiunon, Grenada Guatds, removed. 

Do. Major Airey, 3,4th Foot, appointed. 

• ROYAL ABTILLEKV.- 


ORBAT BRITAIN. 

Commanding Officers— 

Captain Haultain, {ersey, removed. 

Captain Sinclair, Jersey, appointed. • 

(^>aptain Nevett, Guems^,.removed. 

Captain Vaughau, Guanasciy, anpointed. 

Lieut.-Colonei Crawford, Kmi (Dover), discontinued, and removed to Western. 
Lieut.-Colonel Pym, C.B, Wesforo, rentoved. 

M^or General Maclean, Intern, appointed 

Colqnel SirT. Dounmao, C.B., K.C.H., Sussex, ramoved to Ireland (Dublin)* 
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IRBLAND. 

Lieut.-Colonel Turner, C.B., Mun3te|, removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hutcheson, Munster^ appointed. 

Minor-General Maclean, Dublin, removed to Bogland (Eoetem). 
CofonelSir T. Dounman, C.B., K.C.H., DubUo, appointed from Sumob 
l(ieut.-Colonel Power, Ulster, removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Story, Ulster, appointed. 

Lieut.-Coloiiel Brandreth, Limerick, removed. 

LiGut.-Colonel Roberts, Limerick, appoix^ed. 

« FOHBION STATIOMS. 

Lieut.-Colonel Rogers, C.B., Gibraltar, removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Tuhier, C.B., Gibraltar, appointed. 

Lieut -Colonel Oambliil Malta, removed* 

Captain Wright, Malta, appointed and removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, MalVa, a)>pointed. 
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/ 


Captain Baylev^ Weedon, removed. 

Captain Law, Weedon, appoeated. 

Lieut-Colonel Wallace, North Britain, removed. 
Lieut.-Colonel Trelawney, lyorth Britain, appointed. 


^ -ROYAL KNGINEERS. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Major-General Pilkington, Inspector-General of Fortifications^ decease^. 
Major-General Sir i\ WiUuIcastcr, K.O.B., Inspector-General of Fortifications, app. 
Commanding Officers— 

Captain Alexander, Hull, removed. 

Captain Battershee, Hull, an^ioiuted. 

Captain Gepps, Sheexness, discoutimied. 

Liout.-Colonel Carden, Guernsey, removed. 

Colonel Trelawny, North Britain, removed. 

Colonel Wright, North Britain, apjiuinted. 

Colonel Birch, W estern, removed. 

Captain Melhuish, Western, appointed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cunningham, Guernsey, appointed, 

IRELAND. 

Captain Ward, Lexuidor, appointed ami removed. 

Lieut.-Colontfl ^lustier, Ulster, appointed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Holloway, Munster, appointed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cunmiignam, Connaught, appointed and removal. 

*Captain Walker, Leinster, appointed, vice Ward, and removed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Carden, Connaught, appointed, vice Cunningham. 

Major Calder, Leinster, appointed, vice Walker. 

FOREIGN STATIONS. 

Lieut.-Colonel Oldfield, Newfoundlaad, appointed. • 

STUDENTS ROYAL MILITARY COI.LBGE. 

Captain E. B. Philips, h.p, discontinued. 

Lieut. Faber, 49th Foot, appointed. 

. Captain Townsend, 83d Foot, discontinued. 

Lieut. Strachan, dSth Footf discontinued. 

Captain Deverell, 67th Foot, discontinued. 

Captain Wilson, 96tb F-oot, discontinued. 

Lieut. Jesse, 2d Foot, discootinued. 

Lieut. A. E. Shelley, ‘26th Foot, discqntitmed. 

Captain Douglas, 29th Foot, appointeil and discontinued. 

Lieut. Lardner, 47th Foot, appointed, 

Lieut, Holmes, 82d Foot, appointed. 

Lieut. Lushington, 9th Foot, apjxiintcd. • 

Captain Montague, li.p. Uoy«il Artillery^ appointed. 

Lieut. Trench, 76th Foot, appointed. 

Lieut. Best, 34th Foot, discoutinued. 
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Captam George,|22d Foot, (Uscontinaed# 
LMHKt. 0*HaUordn, 69th Foot, appointedi 
laeiit. Qorey, 83d Foot, appointed* 


ST^F 


OF THE ARMY. 



BARRACK DEPARTMENT, 
oasAT buitXin. 

Barrack-Maikter—A. Wools (acting), Fort Gioorge, removed. 

Do. R. Pouett (acting), Fort George, appointed. 

Do, John Rea4. Northampton, removed. 

Do. Major Fortye, Guernsey, removed. 

Do. Major Bennett, Guernsey, appointed. 

Do. H. Lumley, Birmingham, removed.) 

Do. ' Lient. B. D. NicoU, froin*Undguard Fort and I^arvichi removed to 
Wecdon and Northampton. 

Do. L. A. Parry, Landguard Fort and Harwich, appointed, 

Do« Samuel Luke, Burnley, removed. 

Do. Lieut. R. Nason, Buniley, apuuinted from Bahamas. 

Do. Charles Hamilton, Tower of London, d^cea^ed. 

Do. Lieut, Halls, Bristol, removed to Tower ofXondon. 

Do. Capt. 8. Zubelt, Isle of Man, removed to Ireland. 

Do. Capt. G. W. Derenzy, Isle of Man, appointed. 

Do. D. Cameron, Fort William, removed. 

Do. Lieut.-Colonel Little,! C.B., Ctuchester, removed. 

Do, Lieut. B.<Graham, Chichester, appointed* 

IIIEI.AND. 

Do. Robert Mumie, Galway, removed. 

Do. Lieut. Rea, Cavan, appointed and removed. 

Do. Captain 8. Zobell, Cavan, appointed from Isle of Man. 

Do. Lieut. H. Graham, Newcastle, removed. 

VORKION STATIONS. 

Do. Lieut. Lynd, Dominica, removed. 

Do. Captain Burrowes, Dominica, appointed. 

Do. James Blair, Halifax, removed. 

Do. Major Fortye, Halifax, appointed. 

Do. Major H. H. Hall, Jamaica, removed. 

Do. A. Child, Jamaica, appointed. 

Do. Lient, R. Nason, Bahamas, removed to England. 

Do, Lieut. W. Bennett, Bahamas, appointed. 

Do. Major Hartley, Cape Town, removed. 

Do. It Cooper, Cape Town, appointed. 

Do. ^ O. Hamilton, Sierra Leone, removed. 

Do, Major D. A, Gelland, Sierra Leone, appointed. 

Do. Thomas Whitehead, Three Rivers, removed; 


• CHAPLAIN DEPARTMENT. 

Chaplain to tjie Forces-Rev. B. B. Stevens, M.A., Montreal, dead. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Physician-General—iTohn Cheyne, M.D., ap])ointment discontinued. 
Surgeon-General—Philip Crampton, M.D., appointment discontinued, 
peputy-Inapeclor-General—James Strachan, M.D., removed. 
Secretary—Mathew Tod ^rne. Esq., Dublin, discontinued. 
Surgeon—John Leatfa, MJj., Coventry, removed. 

Do. Alexander MelviUe^ M.D., St. Vincent’s, removed. 

Do. Daniel Scott, Barbadoes, ap|)ointed. 

Do. Arch'ibald G. Fraeer, Co^ appointed. 

Do. Colin Allan, M.D., NoiwScotia, removed. 
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OFFICERS CONNECTED WITH THE UNITED SERVICE IN THE PRESENT 

* parliament. 


'A(l:Lin» Roai-Admlral» C., Clackmannan ai|l 
KinroAi 

Scrtislbrd, VlcC'Adm. Sir John Poo> Chatham 
Ohirhustor, Lieut* 3. 1). P.| Barnstaple 
('udriiiKtuii* Vice^Adm. Sir E.* Duvonport 
Duvhum, Alim. Sir P. C. H., I)ovl/.es. 

Fi'rgiison, Capt., BunfTshiro 


NAVY. 


AiiHon, Lient-Gon. Sir Gcorae* Lichfield 
Ariiutiinut, Majoi-Geaeral, Kiucardlueshife 
B.iilhe, Col. Uui;h. Ilouiton 

Major H. IL, Mailuorough 
lii'am-lerk, Major A. W., Surrey, East 
HtMUinek, Major Lord G. N.t Lymo Regis 
li^irkeley, ('npt. lion. C., CheUamham 

N ltfikeley, Lieut (i. C. G. F., i^uceetersh, W, 
Jioldero. ('apt. II. G., Ghipnenhum ^ . 

liiudonoi), Lieut.-Ool. Lurii, Northamptonsh. 
lliiieti, (Jol.p C'iirlow 

ilight lion. Lieiit-Gen. Sir J.» Poole 
i'haoim. Lioiit -Col. T , Stamford * 
Clumertoii, Liput -Uol J., Cork city 
CltotuMid, t'apt.W, K,Stailurd 
(’Irijtmi, Lieut-Col. Sir W, R., Marlow 
Lieut.-Col. 1'.^ Herclbril 
CiMipci, ( .ipt. the Hon. A. 11. Ashley» Porchetter 
('uitrih, M.ipir L. IL, llyc 
D.iUucK*, Miijut'Gen Sir J. C., Ripon 
D.imor, Lieut-VJpl. lIou.*(f. ]«. Dawson, Port- 
.irhngton 

D.irhngtuii, Lieut -Col. Earl of, Salop, South 
Doukin, l.icut.-(-cn. Sir R S.. Reiwick 
DotUu, C.ipt. A. R., Situlliumptou 
Dundtis. M.i]Qr-(tun Hon.Sir U. L.» Richmond 
Ldu.'iiileN. C'ul.J., Montgomery 
J.iaiis, LiiMit.-Col. l>c Lac\, Westminster 
I'auiourt, li.ijoi ^t. John, liurnstuplo 
Frigiisun, (tell. Sir llot.iiid, NuUingham 

, Lieut -('ol. Lord C., Bury St. Edmunds 
FoiU’n, Mtijor-Gi'ii. \iNComit, Longford 
, I'oioNtcr, Cii\it Hun. G. C. \V., Weiilock 
J,u*ut.-Col. C. U , Stroud ^ 

(«r.iltau, Lieut. .1., Wickigi" eouhty , 

tiirMlh*. Major Ccu. Iloii Sji C. J., Wat^vicK 
(iie>, Lieut. (a) 1 lion. C » W'jeombo, 
ll.iituid, Lieut. IJ., JiOieCBtiTrthiio S. 


Gordon, Capt. Hon. W., Aberdeeaibire 
Jones, Capt. T., Loodonderry oo. 

Mandeville, Com. Viset., Huntingdonshire 
Megnell, Capt. H. Lisburo 
Pechell, Capt. Hon. O. R., Brighton 
Troubridge, Capt. SirEvT. Bart., Sandwich 
Womysa, Capt, J., Fileshire 

ARMY. 

Hanmer, Lieut.>Col. H., Aylesbury 
•lasdingo, Maj.-Gon. Ut. Hon.Sir H.,Launceston 
Huy, Lieut.-Col. A. L., Elgin District 
Hill. LuMit.-(*al. Lord A., Downshire 
Hope, Gen. Hon. Sir A, Linlithgowshire 



Eye, 

Knox, Lieut.-Col. lion. J. J., Dungannon 

Lennox, Lieut.-Col. Lord J. (f., Sussex, West 

Lennox, Capt. Lord A., Chichester 

Lygon, Col. tlio Hon. B., Worcestersh. W, 

Maimers, Mujor-Gen. Lord U. W.iLeicestsh, N. 

Marslaud, Major, Stockport 

Matihow, Capt. 11, Atmono 

O’Neil, Mi^or-Gen, Hon. L B. R., Antrim, co. 

Paget, Cant. F., UeaumarS 

Palmer, Major-Gcn., Bath 

Parry, Col., Caruarvou 

I*eel, Liout.-Cul. J., Huntingdon 

PulhiU, Capt., Bedford 

Pringle, Capt. K . Selkirkshire 

Uushbrooku, Col., Suffolk, West 

Russell, Major Lord C. J. F., Bedfordshire 

Sharpe, Lit‘Ut.-Gen.. Dumfries District 

Sibthoipe, CoL C. D. W., Lincoln 

Somerset, Lt.-Geu. Lord 11. E.H., Chippenham 

Spiers, Capt., Puisley 

Stanley, Capt, Hou. H. T., Preston 

Thomas, Lieut-Col. H., Kinsalo 

Trench, Col, Sir F., Srarlxirough 

Tievor, lion. G. U. E., Curmartheoshire 

Veriier, Col. W., Armagh co, 

Vivian, Major C. C., Badmiu 

W’estfcnrii, Liuut.’Col. Hon. J. C , King’s Connty 

Weyland, Major, Oxfordshire 

VVinuingiuii, Capt. 11. J., Worcestershire, W. 


' Mll.KMA AND YEOMANRY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 

SERVICE. 

M. Militia—V. Volunteers—Y. Yeomanry—E.I.e. East India Company. 

Achesoii, C.ipt Vi>ft.(M.), Armagh CO, 

Als.igai. C.vpt (K LC.),Surrey, K. 
lk'ikele\, C’.ipt, M. F. I'^itzhardinge, Gloucester 
HjilcUilph. I'.ipt R (M ), Hereford 
Jhmhi-, Lirul Col W B. (,V.). Salisbury 
Itulki icN, LumiI. Nil R. B. W,(M.), Anglesca 
ill lice. M.ijoi C’umming. Inverness 
Biuce, Coinei I.oid E. O ) Marlborough • 

Butlei. Col. Iloii.F. CM )• Kilkenny eo. 

C.illiiiidei, M.IJOI J. II. (M.), Argylushire 
Chaiidos, Col. the Mart] ol CV.). Buckinghams. 

Clemeuls, (.'apt Visel. (M.), Leitrim 

U. H.. 


Cli\c, Lieut. Col Hon U. n.(M.), Salop, S, 
(’ole. Col. ViM ount, (^M ), Fernuvnagh 
Cole, Capt. Hou. A I1.*(M.). Euiuakilleu 
Coiiolly, Lieut.-Col. QM.), Donegal 
■^’outos, ('apt. T.(Y.J. Worcestcishire, K. 
Cooper, Cajit. E. 1. (M ), Sligo, co. 

(kiole. Col. Sir C. JI Barf. (M.), Queen’s co. 
Dugdale, Cant. W.S, (Y.). Wurwiekbhire, N. 
Duiic u^Sm, major Uon. \V, York, N.Rid. 
Eastn^^^ut.-Col. Viset. CM.), Reigate • 
^liiiiigi^K Col. Vised. (M.), Devon,INoith 
FeJJowes, Cajit, lion. iV. (A/.), Deioii, Nortli 
Filsgibbon, Col. Hon. W. II. (M.), Limerick, co.* 
Grunt, Col. Uon. F. W. (M.), Elginshire and 


>>,iirnk1ttro 


Howard, Col. R. IM.), Wicklow co. 

Hur>l, Capt. R. U. (^M.V Horsham 
Lnngton, Col. W, G. (M ), Somersetshire, K. 
Lowther, Lieut <001. Viset. CM Westmoreland 
Jaivvther, Col. Hon. H C. (.V.), Westmoreland 
Maeiiamam, Maior W.N. (^M.), Clare a 
Maxwell, Capt. 11. (Y.), Cavau 
Owen, Lieut. Col 11. O. (M.), Pembrooko 
Fonruddock, Lieut.-^ol. J.li. (M.j, Wilton 
PercevaL Lieut. (!ol. Alex. ^hgo co. 
Powell, Col. K. W. CaroiganshirH 
Price, Lieut.>Col. K. (M.), Radnor District 
Sanford, Cupt. A. E. (Y.), Somerset, West 
Heiile, Licut.-Col. J. H. IM.), Dartmouth 
Stanley, Capt. Uon. K. I. (M.l, Cheshire, N. 
Stormont,Liuut.-Col. Viset. Chf.), Norwich 
•I’rcvor, Lieuk-Col. Com. Hon. G. R, (M.}, Car- 
inartlicnshire 

Tynto, Col. (Y.), Bridgowaler • 

'I'ynto, M^or C. I. K. (Y.), Somerset, West 
Wclby. Capt. Glynne (V.). Qranlham 
Williams, Capt.T. P. CM.), Great Hatlnw 
WoStl, CoL T\(M.^, Brecknooksliiro 
Wrottesley,Lieut.-CoL Sir J. Bart, (M.}i Staf- 
ibriUhire, S. 

M'ynn, Col. Sir W. W. Bnit (M.>, D^b^hsh. 
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[m^rch, 


lit Life Guards—Windsor, 
'fid do.- 






^ATIOn4 of the BRITISH ARM1? ON TliE IsT MARCII^ 1835- 

[Where two places ore mentioned, the last-named Is that «| which the Pepdts of the Regts. 

are stationed*! f 

39th Foot—Madras; Chatham. 

40th do.-~Bombay} Chutham* 

4lCt do.-—Madras} Chatham. 

4Sd do.—Corfu} Aberdeen. 

43d do.)—Cork. 

44th do.—Bengal} Chatham. 

4hth do.—Madras) Chatham* 

46th do.—Belfast. 
i7th do.—Gibraltar; Boyle. 

43th do.—Madras} Chatham. 

49th do.—Bengal} Chatham. 

«50th do.—New South Wales} Chatham. 
5Ut du.—ButtevHut, 

6fid du.—Knuiskillen. 

63d do.—Malta j Plymouth. 

54th do.—Madras} Chatham. 

55th do.—Madras } Chatham. 

56th do.—Jamaica } Cork. 

57thd<>.—Madras } Chatham. 

58thuo.—Ceylon} Plymouth. 

59th do.—Gibraltar ; Gosport. 

6Utb do. [1st batt.]—Malta} Nenagh, 

Do. {Id Latt-l—KUkenny.t 
618tdo.-‘Ceylon; Chatham. 

6!;jd do—Aladras; Chatham. 

63d do.—Madras; Chatham. 

64th do.—Jamaira ; Nfwiy. 

65th do.—Barbadoes} Portsmouth. 
66thdo.—Kingston, V.C.} Plymouth. 

C7th do.—Gieiinda; Cashel. 

68th do.—Gibraltar; Portsmouth. 

69th do.—f't Vincent; Clare Castle. 
yOlli do.—Gibraltar} Cork. 

7Ut do.—Kdiiiburgh. 

7i^d do.—Cape ot Good Hope} Paisley. 

73d do—Cortu *, (losport. 

74th do.—West Indies; Belfast. 

75th do.—CapeofGood Hope; Plymouth. 
76th do.—St. Lucfa ; Londonderry. 

77tb do.—Glasgow. 

7&th do,—Ceylon } Perth. 

79th do.—Quebec} Stilling. 

80th do.—Manchester. 

Hist do —Dublin. 

Hilf} do —Belfasi. < . 

83d do.—Halifax, N.S.} Newry. 

84th du.—Jamaica} Sheerness. 

8.‘)th do.—Gahvuy. 

86tb do.—Demerara; Gosport. ^ 
67th do.—Mauritius; Portsmouth. 

88th do.—Corfu ; Dover. 

89th do.—Naas. 


•Uegeiit's Park. 

Royal Horse (Juardi—Hyde Park. 

Ist Dragoon Oiinrdi—Dorchester. 

2d do.'—Ipswich. 

3d do.—Dublin. 

4th do.—Cork, 

5th do.—AIuDchester. ** 

6tb do—'Glasgow. 

7lh do.—Limerick, 

1st Dragoons—Newbridge. 

l)dho.—Edluhurgb. • 

3d do—Hounslow. 

4tli do.—Bombay. 

6th do.—Nottingham. 

7th Hussars—Vork, 

8tb do.—Coventry. 

9th Lancers—Dublin. 
lOtli Hussars—Dundalk. 
lUh Light Dragoons—Bengal. 

12th Loncere—Birmingham. 

13th Light Dragoons—Madras. 

14ih do.—Longford. 

ISth Hussars—Dublin. 

16th Lancers—Bengal. 

17th do.—Leeds. . 

Grenadier Guards [let batt."!—Portman St. 
Do. I2d battalion']—St.George*a like. 

Do. [id battalion]—Dublin. 

Coldstream Guards [lal bntt.!—The Tower. 
Do. f2d battalion]—Wellington B. 

Sc. Fusil. Gnardk [Ist batt.]—Windror, 

Du. [2d battalion]—Kiughtsbrldge. 

Ist Foot [let batt.]—Barbudoes} -Mullingar. 
Do. [2(1 battuluinl—Athione. 

2d do.—Bombay } Chatham. 

3d do.—Bengal} Chatham. 

4th do.—New South Wales; Chatham. 

«5th do.—Malta} Cork. 

6th do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do.—Malta; Drogheda. 

8tb do.—Jamaica ; Sunderland. 

9th do.*—Mauritius; Chatham. 

10th <lo.—Coifu; Plymouth. 

lltli do.—Zante; Brecon. * 

i2th do—Blackburn. 

Idthdu—Bengal: Chatham. 

14th do.—Mullingar. 

IStUdo—York, U.C.? Carlisle. 

ICth du.—Bengal} Chatham. 

17thdo.—N.S.Wales} Chatham. 

18th do.—Limerick. 

19th do.—Trinidad} Newcastle. 

20th do.—Bombay ; Chatliam. 

Sist do.—Van Diempn*B Land } Chatham. 
22(1 do.—Jamaica ; Hull. 

2'kl do.-w^^iuchester. 

24thdo.—Montreal; Kinsale. 

25lh do.—Demerara } Armagh. 

26th do.—Bengal; Cbathg|Pi. 

27ih do.—Dublin. 

2Hth do.—Chathahi, for N.8. Wales. * 

29th do.—Mauritius } Kinsale. 

30th do.—Bermuda ; Clonmel. 

31st do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

32d do.—Quebec } Waterford. 

,^3d do.—MaoebNter. 

34tli do.—New Brunswick } Stockport. 

35th do.—Templemore. 

36th do.—Astigua} Limerick. 

37th do—Jamaica} Tralee* 

39tlido.—Bengal} Chatham. 


90th do.—Dublin, 
dlst do.—Birr. 

92d do.—Gibraltar 
93d do.—Wcedoii. 
94tb do.—Fermoy. 
95th do.—Cork. 
4'6th do.—HalifaXi 
97tb do.—Ceylon 


Fort George. 


# 

[This Document being prepared ezcluslv^ly for the U. S. Journal, we request that, if V 

its source may be ^ckuowiedgcd.] 


N. S.; Cork. 

Portsmouth. 

98th do.—Cape of Good Hope ; Devonport. 
99tb do^Mauritlus: Gosport. 

Rifle Brig. (1st batt,]—Halifax, N.S.; Jersey. 
Do.[2diMttalloB]—Corfu; Guernsey. 

Iloyi^ Staff Corps—Hylhe. 

1st Westlndla Reglmeht—Tiipldad. 

Sd do.—New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Uillemen—Cape ofGood Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps—Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd. Veteran Comp.—NewM. 

Royal Malta Fenclbles-^Malta. 

'bOTrot 


rrowed. 


Under orders for Bengal. 


t Regts. next for Foreign Service.* ^ 
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STATIONS OK TIIK ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IsT MARCH, 1835, 


Act.Ton, 28. Ciipt. tiord EtLBuBgen, Spithead« 
for SouUi America. 

mir. v. 6, Ll«ut W. Arlett, coagt of Afrim. 
Alrlran, st. v. Licul J. West, Falmouth. • 
Alhan,NU V. I.ieut. H. .T. RoepfthMedltorrnnpan. 
AIkimidc. 10, Lieut. G. ('. Stovin, East Indies. 
Alh^alor, S^M, Cnpt O. K. Lambert, East ladius. 
Atultomachv, *28, Capt. H. D. C'hads.C.B. East 
* Judies, 

Ariioluie. IK, Com. J. Uuniey, West Indies. 
Ash.T.i, fi, Uapt. A. King, C lb, Fiilniouth. 
liiMcoii, H.hiu. V. <*om. H. Copeland, Moditor. 
Jlca^le, 10. (^jm. R, Fitzroy, South America. 
Rrlvidcru, 42, Cupt. C. ll«8trong> West Indies, 
llcrmurla, yacht, Cant. Sup. .Sir T. Usher, Kt, 

(' lb K.(MI. Beimuda. 
lllu/cr, st. V. Jjiciit. J. Pearce, Plymouth. 

Blonde,46. Cupt. P. Mason,(jj^-SoiithAmerica. 
Busk. H, Lieut. J. ThonuiBoii, coast of AlVica. 
Biitoniurt, 10, Lieut WJl.'duiibC’oasUif Afiicu. 
Bu/.^.ird. 10, Lieut. W. (b Burbidge, (’Oiist of 

Ah KM. 

Caledonia, 120, Vice-Admirul Sir Josius Rowley, 
.Bl K (bib, ('apt. T. Brown, Modiler, 
('amcleon, 10. Lienl. J. Bradley, Portsmouth, 
Ciiiiopu*', M4, (’opt, Haiti. J Peroy, (bJb Moditor. 
fbisloi. 3(). CapI lit. Hon. Lord J. Hny, I.iHbon. 
Ceylon, 2, Lieut,.f.G M'Keiuie.rec.ahip.Mnlla. 
('lialk'ni:tM, 28, (Japt. M. Seymour, S. Ameiiea. 
('h.iiMpion, IH. Com. R. Fair, N\est IinUe . 
Ch.ir\bdis,.'b Lieut S Mercer,(‘oast ol'Afrieo, 

('h.iOi.ini, \neht, Cajd. Sup. Sir J. A. (iordon, 
K.C B' (MiaUMni. 

(’hihlers, 16, Com. Hon. H. Keppel, Mcditcr, 
Coekiitiiee, (i, Lo'ut. W. L. Rees, Anieriea. 
Cockbiirn, 1, Lieut, (b Holbrook, Kingston, 
Lake Ontario. 

Colmnlane, 18, (‘oin.T, H(*ndeiBou,Me<litcr. 
Comus, IH, Com. W. P. llaniiUou, ^V. ludie«». 
(’onli.uioe, hi. V. 2, Lieut. J. W, Waugh, Fal¬ 
mouth. 

I'oiiTMiy, 28, (’apt. II. Eden,South America, 
('iiu/.ei, lO.Com. J M't'auslnnd, W, Indies. 
CuMoo.i, 2G, (bipt. 1). Pimu, East Indies. 

Ciiiloa, 10, Lieut. IIou. .T. H|,>nnmii, Coast of 
iVfmM. • • • 

Bee, st. \ b Com. W. U.vmsay, W. Indies. 
Bisp.itch, 1(), Com. (b B.miell, West Indies. 
Bublm, r»U, C.ipt. (’harlci Hojw*. Plymouth. 

I. diidtuigh, 74, C.ipl. J. R Bacres. MMiter. 
Ludvmioii, 50, ('apt. .Sir S, Roberts, Kt, C.lb 

Meditpirauojiii. 

r-spoii. 10,Lieut Com. C.W.Riley,Falmouth. 
r.\eelleiit. 70, ( apt. T. Ilnslhigs, I’ortsmouth. 
Fan Ro’viinoiHl, *eh. Lieut. G. Rose, Coast of 
, Mikm. 

Kaiiy.sur \. 10, Com. W. Hewett. Woolwich. 
F.nomite, 18, Com. (i.U.Mundy.MeditPnancan. 
•^'iieih, .'b Lieut. .1. M'Bonell, West Inilies. 
Fnelh, “t. V. Lienl.T. Baldock, Falmouth. • 
Fiainei, st. \. Lieut. C. W. O. Griffin, W. Indies. 
Fly. 18, Com. P M'tjuhuc, West Indies. 
Foieslei.3. Lieut. (J.G Miall, Coast of»Africa. 
FoiU*.44, Capt. W. O. Pell, West Indies, 
(biiinel. 16, ('em. J. B. Maxwell, Westlndies. 
(iiittou. 3. Lieut. 1. E. J^arlby, coftst of Africa. 
H.uriei, 18. Com S L. 11 Vassall, KaetIndies. 

II. iKtingi, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W. II. Gage, 

G C. 11.. Capt. H. Shlfl'iier, LUlwn, 

Hornet, 6. Lieut. V. R. Coghlan, South America, 
llyaeiiith, 18. (’om. P. P. Bluckw'cmd, E. Indiob. 
Imogene, 28, Capt. P. Blackwood, do. 

1 uvestigatur, 2 ,Nnr. v. Mr. G.Thomns, Shetland, 
^Iaekdaw,#mr. \. laout E. Bainett, West Indies, 
.laseiir, 1(5, Com. .1. Ilaekatt, Mediterranean. 
Lame, in'. Com. W. S. SmiUi, West Indies. ^ 
Levoiet, 10,Lioiit. G. Ttaill, Lisbon, 


Lynx, 3, Lieut. H. V. Huntloy, coast of Africa. 
Magicl«nnc,24,Capt.J.H. PIumridgo,£. Indies. 
Magniflrent, 4, Limit, I. Paget, Jamaica. 
Malabar, 74, ('apt. Sir W. A. Montagu, K.C.U. 
Mediterranean. 

MaKtiif, 6, sur.v. Lieut.T.Orav68, Mediterranean. 
Mildaa, at. v. ('em. II.T. Austin, Medlter. 

Melville, 74, Vi(»-Ad®8. Sir J. Gore. K.C.B^ 
Capt H. Hart, East Indies. 

Meteor, at. v. laeyit. .1. Duffill, Falmouth. 
Wautilus, 10, LifUl. W Crooke, Plymouth. 
Nimrod,20, Com. J. M*1)ougall. Falmouth. • 
^oPth Star, 28, Capt O.V.Hiucourt, S. America. 
Ocoan, 80, Vice-Adm. Hon.Chas. Elphiustone 
Pleeiiiing; Cant. A. Ellice, Shoorness, 
Orestes. 18, ('ora. II. J. Codringtuu, Mediter. 
l*antAloon, 10, Lieut, tfory, Fulmoutli. 

Peiu-uii, 18, (him. IL Pophum. .Spithead. for 
(’oast of Africa. 

Pclorus. 16, Cum. R. Meredith, coast of Africa. 
Piia'iiix, st. V. (>um. H. Nurse, Channel sorTtco. 
Pickle, 5. Lieut. A. O. Hulman, W.Indies. 

Pike, 12, Lieut. Com. A, Brooking, Plymouth. 
Pique, Cnpt. lion. 11. J. Rous, Lisbon. 

Pluto, at. V. Lieut. T. R. Sulivun, Plymouth. 
l*lyniouth, J acht, Caj*t. Sup. C. lb H. Iloas. C.B. 
Plymoutli. • 

Portland, 62, Capt, D. Price, Mediterranean. 
Portsmouth, yacht, Adm. Sup. Sir F.L.Maitland, 
K.C.n. PortBinontli. 

President, 52, Vlce-Adm. Sir Oeo. Cockhurw, 
G.C.n.; Capt Jas. Scott, N. American and 
W, In*dia Station. 

Prince Regent, yacht, Capt. G. Tobin, C. B,, 
Beptford. 

Racehorse, IS, Com, Sir J, K, Home, Bl. Wost 
Indies. 

Rneer, 16, Com. J. Hope, West Indies. 

Rainbow, 28, l^apt. T. Bennett, West Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Com. M. Quin, East Indies. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. F. Patten, S. America. 
Uuttlusnake, 28, Capt. W. Hobson, Porlsm. 
Ruven, flur.N. 4,Lieut. W. Kellott, coast of AIV. 
Revenge. 78, (’apt. Sir W. Elliott, C.B, K,(bll., 
Mediterrunean. 

Rliadumanthus, st. \. Com. G. Evans, W. Indies. 
UiugdoTC, 16, Com, W. F. Lupidge, Lisbon. 
Kullu. 10. Lieut. F. H. 11. GInsse, Slieci'ness. 
Rose, 18, Com. W. Barrow, East Indies. 

Hovel, 16, Com. Chus. Eden. Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht, Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord A. 

Fitzcl.ireiicc, G.tbll. Portsmouth. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. C. A. Barlow,Plymouth. 
Rovul Sovereign, yucht|Capi. Sup. Sir C.UuLleii, 
' C.B K.C.U., Pombroke. 

Salamander, st. v. Com. W.L. Castle, Woolw. 
San .loscf, 110, Adm. SirW. llaigood, G.C.B. 

(i,C.H., Capl. G. T. Falcon, IMyiirouth. 
Saracen, 10,Lieut.T. P. Le Hardy, Lisbon. 
Satellite, 18, Com. R. Smart. K.Il., S. America. 
Savage, 10, Lieut. Us Loney, Lisbon. 

Scorpion,40, Lieut. NiA RobiUiard, Falmouth. 
Scout, 18, Com. W. Holtf Mediterranean. 
Rpylla, 18, Com. E. J. Carpenter, Sheerness. 
Saaflower, 4, Lieut. J. Morgan, Portsmouth 
Serpent, 16, Com. J. C. Symonds, West Indies. 
Skipjack, ^ Lieut. S. H. Ussier, West Indies. 
.Snake, 16, Com. W. RolMSitson {(»), S. AmcMca, 
Spurrow'hawk, 10, Com. C. Pearson, S Amencu, 
Spartmte, 76, Capt, R. Taib South Amorion. 
Spoody,8, Lieut. C. H. Norringtou,Portsmouth. 
Siiitnre, st. V.6, Lieut A. Keunedy, Falmouth. 
Stag.^O, Cupt N. Lockyer, C.Jb Lisbon. 

Swan, 10, Licut. J. K Lane, Ohathani, 
Taltat,28. Rear-Admiral Sir G. E. Hamoud, 
Bart., K.lbB.; Cant. F. W. Pennell, 8. Am. 
Tartiu-us, st, v. Licui. 11. James, FalmoutJi. 
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Thalia, 4fi> Searfkdnilmt P. Campbell, C.b.: 

Cant. U. Wanchoppi coast of Africa. 
Tliundcr, sur.v. Com. K. Owen, W'ost Indies. 
ThttiidcYor. 84. Cai>t. W. F. Wise, C.B. Mcdlter. 
Trlbtme, 84, dipt. .T. Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Tiinculo, 16.Com. J. H. H«HU, coast of Africa. 
Tyne. 28, Capt. Vi-^c Inaostno. C. B. Mfldit. 
Veraon,50, Cupt. J. M'Rerlic, Medit. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W. .tones, West Indies. 

VIetor, 16. Com. U. Crosier. IHirtsmouth, 
Victory, 104. Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C,B.,Capt, 
E! R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Viiier, 6, LieiU. L. A, Robinson, Falmouth. 


!N {COMMISSION. 




[m^ch, 


!8,Oapt. G. B. Martin, C B. Medltcr. 
i, 6om. J. S. Foreman, VVonI Indies. 


Uge, 28,^ 

Wasp, 16, 

Water Wltdi, lO, Ideiit. J. Adams (^6), Povtsm. 
William anAMiiry, yacht, Cupt. Sup. S.Wancii, 

C.B. Vwolwich. 

Winchester, 52, licnr-Admirul the lion. SirT. 
B. ('apel, K.C.B., Captain B. Sparshuli, 
^ K. H., East Indies. 

Wolf. 18, Com. K. Htauloy, East Indies. 

Zobra, 16, Com. U. C M.Crea, East Indies. 

fAtD OFF. 


Britannia, 120, Capt. P. Rainier, C.B. 
Tiilavera,74,Capt. £. Chetham, C.B. 


f 


SLOOPS OT WAA COMMISBIOVZO AS PACKETS, 

4 < 


Thames. Lieutii, Stations, 

Biiseis. John Downey •.. .North America. 

Keli]> 9 e, W. Fuiroster.Jamaica Sc Mexico. 

OuUlllueh. EiUv. (>oUicr. .MlraBilsSc Buenos A. 
Lapain(t, G. B. Forster .. .Jamaica & Mexico. 

Lyia, Jas. St. Johu.Leeward Islands. 

Mutiue, Krrhai'd Pawle.. .Januuca& Mexico. 
Ni;rhtingalo, 0 Forteacue Jam.ncn. 

Opussum, Robt. Peter.Jamaica Sc Mexico. 

r.uidora. W, P. Croke....Br.»7.il8d:Bucno8A. 
PigeuD, John Binncy.Brazils Sc Buenos A 


iVamei. Lieuti, Stations. 

Plover, W’llliam Downey, .North America. 
Reindeer, H. P.Dicken., .Jamaica & Mexico. 
Rensxrd, Geo. Dunsford ...Leeward Islands. 
Seagull, Lieut Jl^Parsons. Jamaica &. Mexieo, 
Sheldrake, A. H. L. Pas- 

Skylark, C. P. Ladd ....«.Brazils 8c Ruenos A. 

Spey, Rob. B. James.Nortli America. 

Swallowv.Smvth GriflitU .. Jamaica & Mexico. 
Ty nun, Ed. Jennings,,., • .Jamaica. 


PROMOTIOXS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

i 

NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To BE Captains. 

Thos. G. Wills. 

A. M. Hawkins 
Hon. J. F. F. De Ros. 

To SE Commanders. 

John Jones (<■) retired. 
Felix E<luin. 

W. B, M’Chntock. 

To pc Lisvtenants. 

W\ Boys. 

J. Foote. 

—- Burt. 

F. Seott. 

C. (j. Austen. 

C. 0*Hnj'e8. 

M.‘R. Lawless. 


B. Ilumos. ..Victor, 

R. Borten.Duidin. 

T. J Siiiitb. Do. 

R. Hammond. Do. 

C. M. M'llhibou (^Mip . Du. 

W.Luce.J I'won iMckol, 

( pro temp. 

W. Chrihtio ..Cuasl (itmrd. 

J. R Kiulledue..Excellent 

T. D. HasLngs .... Do. 

' W'. M. J. (?. Pusetj.Rover. 

H. L W'iUianis ..Coast Giiatil. 

n. A. ri. Symes. Do. 

T. M. C. Symoiids.RattlosnuKc. 

R. Robinson.Aetieoii 

W\ Boys.Uttbtiiigs, 


Master, 

Josh. Taylor.Dublin. 


SVUOEON. 


To BE Surgeon. 
W. Gunu. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Captains. 


Charles H<f^e ..Dublin. 

Vi, II. A’Court .Jupiter. 

• Commander. 

W. D. Puget. .Dublin. 

J. Patey.. Sau Josef, 

Lieutenants, * 

3, Jackson(n),,...Coast Guard. 


Thos. Millar... Dublin. 

Assistant- Svroeoks. 

J. Sillock.ITa^lnr Hospital 

J.«IL Martin.. Curlew, 

W. Roy .Victory. 

W, Diiiihar.Speedy. 

J. Munro; M.D... n. .• • .Dublin, 

8. Atehiiioii. Do. 


Pursers, 

T. P. Macnnmar.. { 

C. £. Audicws... Dublin. 

CJIAFLAIN- 

A 

Rev. G. R. Lewen,«.i.. .Dublin. 
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ROYAL MARINES* 


IMIOMOTION. 

To BK Fibst-Likutekant. 

1\ liCinoDi vice T. 1). Shcppordi dec* 


APPOINTMENTS, 

CArTArir. 

0. B. Puddicombi*.Dublio. 

FmbT«IitEUTENANT<(. 

T. Hollowuvt ..Excellent. 

J. T. Brittain.Anriromuclie. 

• SErOKJ>'Ll£VTEKAMT. 

W. W. LUUcrap...Dublin. 


ARMY. 


WAB OFFICE/Jan. 30. 

IM Boftt. of Dra", Oiugils.—Cornet F. Gar- 
uitt to be Lieut. l>v p. vice Kvnn«, who retiroM ; 
J. Itudeu. Gent, tii be Cornet, by p. vice Gur- 
i.itt 

Hib Foot,—Lieut. J. LongfliAd to be (’apt. by 
II.’vuf Maitland, who ret.; Ens. J. Hiltuii to 
be Lieut. b> p. vice IjOUgUeld; A. A. l^ulet. 
Cent, to beEuH. by p Uiltou. 

Olli Foot.—Lieut .1. Donnelly to be Ciipt. by 
1 ) \iee Hill, wlio U't : Eiis. M. GUisae to be 
Luuit by p. Mce Donnelly; E. VauglTnu, (lenl. 
to oe I’liis. by p mcc (ilaase. 

Vid Foot.—I’lis. W. .Siieppard, from li.p, 
5Ht!i liei'l to be Fns. by p. ^it•e Au*-teu, dec. 

•INt Fool.—I' jU'i.C F. M'KeuzN* to.bc J.u>iit. 
Milhoul p. \ire Fiy, doe. ATaj 2H, 1H34; Eus. 
.1 l)ubli*)t, fiom b.p. liOtli Kej;t. to be llus. mco 
M'lvi*ii/U‘. 

4i}d I'Aiol —Lieul, C. f)ui)«uuuro to be (\ipt. 
b\ )». \i(c It.iyieH, iiliouM.: Liis A C.imeioii 
to lie J.K'iit b} |> Mi'c Dunsinoie, 11. D. 
Mmi.i\. Genl, 'o be Eus. b\ p. m< e ('.‘Lineion. 

(j4tb l’'oot.“ bus. A. M imw.ivnii; to be Adjt 
Mpc M.u pher*<oii, wiio tlic Adjutancy 

oil)' . 

lUlb Fool.—Capl ('. Ilovd.froin h p. of the 

I'mit, to be C.nit Mr<» (' O'Neil, who exch. 
jee the did.; St r|t Maj. 11. K'i)e to be Quuiter« 
in.i'.bM, i u e \\ iNnii, dee. 

71sl Fool—Dus \\. Sjkmt to be Lieut, with¬ 
out p Mre liii\>(‘tl, piom. in the iat West iiidia 
lle.'l , I'bis W M St(*w«iit,,liom li.p. of the 

(’>2d Ki'jjt In be Dos •i»i‘Spcri. • 

HiMli Foot.— Dieut li K. Fullerlou to be 
C.ipl liN p MVi b^eiN, who ret.; Ens. C. U. 

, Idletou tube Lieut. b> p. Mce Fullerton; 
(ieiift C.nn‘t VV. If T>a‘'en, fiom the Hovil 
Milit.in CoUep', to be ibis, by p. vice Idletou. 

‘.b'lli Foot - liieut 1). M'lutoHli to be Capt. 
w.tliout p. Mce Ibiiblen,doe. 

1st We^t India lb*i;t —Lieut. J. Impett, fiom 
7Ut Hi'gt to be Capl. wiibout p. \ico Decknur, 

jiU'o 

I natlached.—Lieul. .T. Ilariis, from the 61«t 
■ Be;:t. to be Capt without p. 

lln*\et.--Lu*ut.-(ieiUTal Sii 11.Fain*, (i (\JJ. 
toliaie tbe local i link of General iu* the East 
Judies onU. 

(;<iriisons.— Seijt Maj. M'Donald, from 
tbe 7‘.hb Uejit. to be Town-Major of Wontieal, 
willi tbe lank of Ensign while so employed, 
Mce Uooth,who lesigns. 


*Noilh Sonieiset A'eomanry CaNfilry.—T. S. 
F. llornei, Em| to he Licut.-Colouel; F, 
Flow er, Esq. to be Capt. 


• Fkb. 6. 

4lli D/ag, Guards.—Lieut G. B. t*o?sett to be 
A(bl. ' it'u Aiclier, who res. the Adjt. only. 

1st Foot—(^apt.T. Nicholl, from li.p. unaTt. 
id be Capt. vice J, II. Duudas, who excln roc, 
the dift; 


4th Foot —Ca])t. J. Burn, fiom h.p. unatt^to 
w Paymaster, \iee Keisopp, dec 

32d Foot.—Chipt. ii. II. Lindsay, from hp, 
imntt. to lie Capt. vice (J. Smitlt, who exch rcc. 
the diir. 

38th Foot.—Limit# A. Blennerliasset to he 
Capt. without p. vice O’Briozi, dec.; Eiis. J, 
Frith to be Lieut, without p. vice Bleuacv* 
basset; C. L Wyke, Gent, to be J^us. without 
p vieu Frith 

54tli Foot.—Lieut. 11. T. U 1’aitoun to be 
Capt. Hitliuut p. vice Lawless, dec.; Kiis. A. 
Herbert to be laeut. vice I’attoun; I/uMit. G. 
Holt lobe Adjt. Mcc ratloun, jirom.; Eris. J 
Fisher, fioin li.]). of the 84tlt llegt. to be Ens.* 
\ice Herbert. # 

Gist Foot.—Capt. J. Hants, from h.p. wnatt. 
to be ('apt. vice 0. I’earsun, who exch,; Lieut. 
.1.Finlay, fiom li.]). of the 4;kl Hegt. tube Lieut. 
Mce Harris, pium. 

09ih F<Kit—laeut, W. Blackbuziic to be 
Capt by V 

O. (fibbes, Bart to be Liuut. by p. vice Black- 
biirne, \V. Coates, Gent, to bo Ens, by p. vieii 
Gibbos. 

7l8t Foot.—(hipt. J. Impelt. from the 1st 
Weist India Begt. to be Capt. viep llendersou, 
piom.; A. P.G. Ihimmiug, Gent, to be Eus. by 
p. vice Stew art, wbn ret. 

T^nattuched—To be Captains without p.:— 
Lieut. R. 11. Ker, fiom the37t)i Regt ; Jaeut. 
W. Ituiiisroith, from ihc 3jtU Regt. 

Mcmoiamlu —The uppointnient of Major 
Tayloi, from lip. to he Da>m.i.sk'r lu the 40tli 
Regt. as stated in the (ia<:ette of tlio ICtli Juu. 
last, has not taken pl.ii-e. The exeliaiigc be¬ 
tween (hipt. () Biien. ot tbe JHtli^Regt. and 
('apt Campbell, ol the G2d Regt. as stated in 
tlie (iazetle of the i2tli Dec. last, has not taken 
place. 

Royal Sussex Militia.—,!. Dyott, Gent, to be 
Eus. 


flFKK^K OF ORDNANCE, Ft.Ti.7. 
Royal Aitillery.—2d Lieut. G. .A. H Derinzy 
to be Ibt Lieut, vice Matson, ret oii li.p 

Corps of Royal EngliietTh.—2(1 laeut. G. B. 
Downes, with ten^ioiavy rank, to be 2d Lieut, 
with peinmneut lunk* , 

Hoy.il North LiiU'oln Militia —W. E. Turn- 
line, Esq. to be Colonel, vice the D.arl of Fort- 
niore, dee , Vucoiuit Alford to be Lieut.-Cul. 
vice Toniline, prom. * 


WAR-OFFICE, FkDj13. 

Ist Dragoons.—Lieut. F. Mwre to be Capt. 
by iL Mce Petrc.who roL; Comet Hon. J. Van- 
nerK to bo Lieut by p. vice Moore. 

Vlh Lt. Drag--Lieut. J. H. Cholmoley to bo 
Capt. by p. MCC Ball, who ret.; Cornet M. 

L. Meason to be Lieut, by p. vice Cholmelo^ 
W. N. Barry, Gent, to be Cornet, p. \i|L» 
Meason* ^ . 
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PROMOTIOlfS AND 


S4lh Foot.—Lifui J. A. Lutrnan* from tho 
SlrtRejrt. to be Copt, without p. vlw Ewinjf, 
deo.; £n». R. TroTore, ftom the 77th Reg^. to 
be Ells, ^i«e Forraot, prom, in Mie Sist ReKt* 
aeUi Foot.—Lieul.-Col. M. Bcresfoid, from 
h.p. unott. t<' be LlcuitJCol. vie® Sir R. Arm* 
etrong, who exch. . . 

28ih Foot.—ti. Hilliard, Gent to be Eni. by 
p. vice Hales, who rot, _ 

SJst Foot.—Lieut. G. A. P. Viscount Fotd- 
wich, from h.p. of the V. S. Wales Vet, Comp, 
to be Lieut, vice FtMrrest, app. to the 35th Hegt. 
32d Kiwt—Lieut. J. T. IliU lo be Oapt. by 

{ >. vice Liudsay, who ret. j Eus. 8. B. Hayes to 
by p. rie«* lUU; W. Dillon, Gent, to^ 
be Ens. by p. \iee Hayes. 

35tU Foot—Lieut. 0. Forrest, from the Slst 
liegt, to be Lieut, without p. vice RainefbrUi, 
prom. 

3/th Fool.—Lieut T. lliemander, from h p. 
of 67th Uegt. to be Lieut, without p. vice Kerr, 
prom. 

38th Foot—Assist'Snrg. T. Foss, from the 
44th Kegt. to lx* Assist.^Surg. rice Dempster, 
who exch. Sept. 4,1634. 

44th Foot.—Assist'SuTK. J. Dempstei*. M.D. 
from the .36th Regt. to op AssiBt.-Surg. vice 
Foss, who exch. 4, 1634. 

4Hth Foot.—Assisl.-Sutg. T. 0. Guulter, M.D. 
from the 55th Regt.‘ to bt» Assist-Surg. vice 
Hiaclair, who exch. Sept. 6,1B34. 

54th Foot.—S. L. llurton, Gent to be Eus. b\ 
p, vice Fisher, uho ret. 

55th Foot. — AsMht-Surg. J. II. Hinelair, 
M.D. from the 48th Kcgt. to i)e .\ssht.>Surg. 
vice G.'iulter, uhooxeh. Sept. 6,1834. 

fist Fool.—Ens. (’. F. H. Muync to be 
by i». ^ ice Finlay, who retires; P. C. Fenwick, 
Gent, to be llns. by \u vice Mav ne. 

71st Foot.—Kns. J. 11. (h llobertsou, lo lie 
Adjt. vice Cuming, uhn resigns Uie Adjt. oul>. 

77lli Foot —O. J. Fuhon, Gent, to b<' Ens. 
without p. vice Tiavors. 

8ist F< ot.—Eus. II Farranl, ftoin the 34lh 
Uegt. lo be Lieut, without p. vice I.utman, 
jironi. in the S4tli llegt. 

BSd Foot.—Lieut. G. Armstrong, from h.p. ot 
tlie H9tli Kegt. to be Jdeut. vice T. iiaduin, who 
cxch. rec. the diflf. 

Ceylon llido Regt.—Lieut. A. .Tohnstone to 
be A<yt. vise Morris, vs Iio res^^ns the Adjt. onl}. 

' Fjt . 20. 

Ut Dragoons.—K. Madden, Gent, to be Cornel 
by p. vice Vauueck,jproni. 

lith LightDiag. Guaids.—0. Smith,Gent, to 
be Vet.-Surg. vice Cberiy, dec, 

3d Foot—C.ipt. M. Michel, from t!ie G4th 
Uegt. to be ('apt. vice Tinling, who exch. 

Bill F(ir)t.—Eus. H. Crawfurd, from h.p. of 
the H4th Kcgt. to be Eus. repaying the diff. 
which he rcc. la 1822. 


][;PP0IN TMENTS. 



9th Foot.—Assish-Surg W. Harvey, from the 
94th Regt. itu be Assist.-Smg. vice Drysdule. 
apji, to theWtaff. 

10th Fool—Lieut, F. T. Tollemache, from 
the h.p. of 1st Foot Guards, to be Lieut w ithoiit 
PfVioo J. Goode, prom. 

ilth Foot.—K. B. T. Boyd. Gent, to be Eus. 
by n. vice Eddy, prom, in the 75th Regt. 

27ih Foot,—Cupt, U. Fawkes,from h.p iiuatt. 
to he Capt. vice S. Thorpe, who exch. rec. the 
diff. 

85th Foot.—W. Baldock, Gent, to be Eus by 
p. vice Erskine. 

4Ut FtKil.—T. Jones, Gout to lie Eus. b> p 
vice ('larke. wlio rot. 

45th Foot.—Cupt. E. Armstiong to lie M.ijoi, 
by p. vice Moore, who ret.; Lieut. F. lhg*>tt t*i 
be (hipt. bv p. vice Armstrong; Kiis. J. 1. 
Oakley lo Ik* Lieut, by p. vice Pigotl; Eus. 
Hun. 1). S. Erhkino, from Uie35th Uegt. to bo 
Ens. vice Oakloyv' 

67th Foot.—Ens. W. B. Goudriek lo be Lieut. 


by p/.icti TV’. Lockver, wlio letiies ; — ElpiiiU' 
bton. jun. (leiil. to Wi Eus. by p. vice Cuuilriok. 

63d Foot.—Ens. H. U. Seymour lo be Lieut, 
by p. vice Macluod, who leilre-i; C. Iloptoii, 
(•cut. to ^ Ens. iiy p vice Seymoiu. 

64th Foot,—Capl C. H. L. Tinling. from the 
3d Foot, to Ixf Capt. vice Miclicl, w lio o.\oli 
75th Foot—Ens. G, II. Eddy, from the 11th 
Foot, to be Limit, without p. vice Fhayre. whu 
tot. 

K2d Fool. — Serjt-Major J. Stootlley to be 
Ail^t. t^witi) the lauk of Eu'*,) m* o Hogori^, w)u> 
resigns tin* Adjt. only 

97lii F(Kit.'-Seijt. Major I. Mimih* to lie Idjl. 
(with the i,ink ol En-s.'lvice M'Intosli. prom 
Rifle llrig.ule --‘^till AsMst.-Siiig D. Ewmg 
to bo AkkisI. Slug Mee V\oo<lfoid, i\lio u*s. 

!•.! MVst India Regt.—Capt T Kctlhw.dJ, 
from h p. im.ilf. to lie Cajii witiicmt p. i a e 
Inipett, apj). to the 71^1 Regt. 

2ii West India R<vl.— M.yoi U . B NicolK lo 
he Lieiit.-Col without p. vue l^llh'^ml. dei . 
Capt. T. M‘l*lu*ison to he Majoi.viia* NimlU, 
Lieut. A. Ihmrko, from the Hlli Regt. to be 
(;apt viee M'Hhersoii; I'ns. K. F. Mallu w 1 <» 
be Ideut, by p. <lco IlgeiloQ, ; Eii' \l. 

Taieini'j, Irora the 82d Jlcgt. l<i he Lieut, willi- 
outp. vice lircuaii, dec.; L\ Biowiie, i.eut lo 1 m* 
Eus, l»y p. vicc Mathews. 

Royal Ncwfoundluud Vet Compaifes.—I’ajil. 
W.Talliot, from hp.iuiutt tol>cl\ipt. \ue\\ 
Sweetraau, who exch, rue. the ililV. 

I'n.'ittached.—Lieut. J. Goode, from Ihi* iUiU 
Kegl. to be ('apt. without p 

liosydtal StaflT—-To Ik* .\hMisi j„ 

the Forces Assisi-Snrg. J. M Dry sil.ile, fioiu 
t!»c 9tU Regt. vice Ewing, upp lo the Rifle Ru 
gade; A. Alexander. Gent. Met* Fulmer, aiip. 
to the 92d Regt,, .1. U. M'lln*c, (/eiil. vne 
Fra«%er, app. lo tlic 60th liugt.; N. S. (himpbcll, 
GeuL vkr TulhiU, dismissed the eeivlcc. 
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Ang. 16, iu camp, near Poonab, East Indies, 
the l.udy of Cupt, Mouiitford Lloyd, Sd R^t of 
a sou. • 

Dec. 12, at the Government House, St. Viti' 
X'ut'*'. tin: Liid\ of his Excellency Captain Goo. 
wlet, R.N. of a son. 


At FJ^outh, the Lady of Lieut* Herbert 
"es, U.N, of a sou. 


Jan. 14, at Zufingeii, Swlt»erland,thc Lady of 
Cupt G. J. l]o|>o .luhubtunc, ILN. of ndaiigliu*. 

i^n Clonmel, the Lady of Lieut. Jas. O'Jbieii, 
lute 6ih Royal Vet. Butt, of a sun. 

Jan. 2U. ut Bultou-lc Mouie, the £..uiy oi 
Major Fatten, 12lh Kogt. of u son. 

At Coventry, the Lady of James Dunn, Cwq. 
8th Hussars, of a daughter. 

At Worthing,lUo Lady of the Hon.CapUin” 
Arthur K. Tumour, K.N. of u daughter. 
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Jaa< do. at prove* Susitcx, t)(o Lady of Col. 
Goor^o ^ytidltnm, of a HOii. a 

Jan. 31, at Paris, the Lady of ^olouel 
Au’htl)ald Maclaine, of a son. 

Fcl). 2. at Clonmel Uarracks. the Lady of 
' Lieut. \rm'.trong, iilOth Ue^t. of a son. 

Feb. H, at Farnhill. county Mayo* the Lady%f 
Major Gardiner* of a dauKht<‘r. 

Feb. 5, in Chatlmm-plncc, Loudon* the Lady 
of Liout. B. Westi'opp, ll.N.of n daiinhtor. 

Feb. at C’liatham, the Lady of Fns. G. M. 
IInikiic*8s,6i9l of a son. 

Feb. 9, iii Priory-place, Now Ross* the Lady 
of Lieut. Wilton, ?Olli llegt. of a son. 

I'eb. 10, at Cove, tho Lady of Cant, 

ILN. liispectir){;-Cuminander of the blstnct* of 
a d.iu;;hter. • 

At Wiiidnor, the Latly of Assist.-Suri?. .lohn 
Bowling, Sctita Fusibei Gu.u'ds, of a daui;hter. 

At Frirt (leorgo, the Laily of Capt. Victor* 
11 L of a daughter. # 

Feb. 11* at MaiichcHb'r, the Lady of Capt. 
licury Revillc, 5th Prai^. (tuards.of'a sort 
Feb. 17, the l,a(ly of ('apt. Barnard* U.N. of a 
daii'jUtcr; her thnteenlh child. 

At Cove, the Lady of (‘.apt. HaRuu^U.N , In- 
'•pi^tinj' (’om of the District, ot a daughter. 

Ill Limerick* the Lady of Capt. llaij^ii, ILL. 
of .1 son. 

Fel). 13, at T*»rtou Lmltfc, the Lad> of Lieut. 
Jfallunus, It N. ol A (bii(elil''r. 

Fell. 19, at Bodford. tlie L.oU of ('apt. Wra. 
Henry U.N. of a daujiliter. 

• 

MAUUIAGES. 

.Ian. 12, lu Poplar <fio\e, Il.iUfax, Nova 
.‘^I'otia, Coinm.indcr W. IL Jci\is, U.N. of 
C'lij.ian .iijd Mount UiekeltM, in tlie wkind of 
.I.im.ur.i, to Sii-,111 Vi.Ltiolhi, third <hiai’htor of 
the kite .lohii INii- Menibci of the Pro- 

Miicial Parliament lor the <'oiiMly of 
.Mil. IH. lit Lilllelon, M.iior G. G Tuite, M 
Li-jlit Dr.i^ooiw, to Miss D. VSoud, jouii;{C'»t 
dimulitei ui 'I' \Vood, INq. 

.I.ni. a2,at BulcasKle, Fifeslnre, C.ipl. .Somer- 
Mile Sctilcli Giexs, to Ami.i ^Maiia, yoiuiffest 
d.uij.ditei ol ihe Ute«.Nfcyor General Sir Ilftnrv 
Tninuis, K (’ B. 

.Ian. ‘->3 at M'.ilrot ('Iiiirch, (’.apt, GeorKi* 
Ciitiihietiin Maish,ill, ;Ust Heirt. lo Flames 
l.iu'i! i‘hle>t d.Muhter of Kfiviaid Hotlock Moi- 
Innei, I’Nip ofttieeii Park, Bath 

.Mn 5^ti, Lient. B. Hyde, R. N. to Jane, 
d inijhtiu ol the late .L Sei'ieant, Emi oI Gbu. 

Al ^Kmehoiise, Lieut Auj-ustus Tr.icei, ILN. 
lo (leoruMu.i, loiirih daughter of the late G. 
P.llllM'l, Ls<p 

laeul. .1. C. Fullarton, ILN. to Rosa, only 

dan;:hlei of-Sherwood, Kaq. of (dliehoHlcr. 

' Feb. 9. at ('heUe.i. ('apt. Fiedcric Charles 
r.hbait, l.ilo 45tli UoKl to Lluabeih* eldest 
danijbtei of the late Major Lbbait, Com- 
U)i idiuil ol Yolk Hospital. 

r*eb. 10. at (’nine C.ipt. Edwaid lilj'ery, Lite 
HDlh Uej-t. lo Klu.ilx.‘tli. only child ot Xhomus 
Cl.nlon?lNti.ol (Jaii Hall. Laiica^Uire. 

At St. Thomas’s. Hvde. G«l>t. Notbertou 
Lanifloid. U.N. to ('aioluie, eldest duiRhlci of 
thi* late lion, and Hc\ .l.'imes St. LcKef. 

At Paris, the Hoii Colonel t/anuloc, (^.B. 
only ^on of Gciieial Lord I low den, to her lli^li- 
nc/s the P^^ne(‘s^ Bairnile.m.of Uu«w. 

F»di 13, at Clieltenb.im, CapL ( . IL L. 
Tmhiif?, 'M Bulls, to Frames Weiitwoith, only 
s d.iuuhtei'ol the late Major (iem-i.d Tiiiliiif*. 

At (ylmu hovel, Ricbaid \ales, L84. late 
Cavt.un' in the 59th Ref?!, to Mary, scemid 
d.iuj'htcr of Riehard Pack* Ksti. of Floor lIoufeA, 

Nbi lhaini>tuu»hiie. 
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May 15. Major-Goneral Sir A, Macdowall, 
K C.B. East India Cgmpany’a Service. 

In the Kait Indiee, on board H.M.S. Andro- 
macho, Liout. E. T. B. Sheppard* R.M. 

.fiino 10, nt the Cape of Gooil Hope, P.iy- 
ma'iterLc Breton* h.p. Rcc. Diet. 

Auf». 25, nt Madrns, (’apt O’Brien, 62d Rt'gt. 
Sept. 26. at the Mauritius* Lieut. Ijys, U.A. 
Oci 27« at Jamaica* Lieut. Hunt, 5Gth Kegt. 
Oct. 30, Capt. the Hon. K. Plunkett, h.p. 4th 
Rpgt. 

Nov. 1, in Publiii, Paymaster Huiin, h p. ,39lh 

^egt. * 

Nov. 22. alJamaicu, Ens. Austin, 2!2d Bcgt. 
Nov. 23, at Jamaica, l«ieut. Mnckreli, 22<1 
Rest. 

Alajor Laiikdey* h.p. 26th Uegt. 

Capt. Budden, 97tWHcKt. 

('apt. (»epki«», h p. 3ist Rogt. 

7 Cajit. Ma|endic, h ]i Ih2d Uegt. 

Cap! Williiiins, h.p. unatt. 

At Fordwieli, near CanUMbuiy, Major T. 
Scott* R.A. 

Dec. 7* Ouarlermaster Giidilhs, h.p. 1st Feu. 
Cav. 

Dec. 8, 111 Gibialtar, Guartcrniasti'r Wilson, 

70th Regt. 

Dec. 12. .St.afi’Surgeon♦Ingers,h.p. 

SiaJl Surgeon Stniigei. h.p. 

Surgeon Titfoid, li )> 15th Garr. Batt. 

Assist-Sorgi'ou l.eshc, li.p. 45lh Ui’gl. 
Vet,-SurKeon (vaiii, lip 9th Diag. 

Vot.-Suu;pon Shipp, h.p 23d Drug. 

Limit. M*Ken/ie, li.p. 5vtU Regt. 

Lieut. Preedy, h.p 59tU Kcgt 
Lieut. .1. Y'ouug, li p fiOth Kegt. 

Lieut Decring.h.p. M9th Regt. 

Lieut, (himnimg.h.p. lOUh llegl. 
laout. Caldwell, li.p. 2d \Y. 1 llegt. 

Lieut. Shalt* li p 3d Prov. Batt. Mil. 

Lieut, llfuunuugs. Inti* IL i. Art. 

Lieut .Teitiscn, h.p 4th Line Batt. K. (4. L, 
Lieut, Corbaia, h.p. Cois Rang 
Lieut Munton, kite 2d K. Vet. Batt. 

Deo 22, Paymaster Boiiltuii, Ii.n. 5th Drag, 
(aunrds. 

Dec. 25. Liout (Luke, kite Otli IL Vet. BitL 
Doc 23, Lieut IJeli, kite i’llti U. Vel B.itl. 

Al (ihisgim. Ells. Stiiy()i,{)ih R Vtf*( B.itt. 

Jail. 1, III London, (Junitermastei Timson, 
h,]). I5th Drag. 

Jan. 2, on board the President flag'shi}!,* in 
('arlisle Bay, Barbadoes, Ills Exiellency (‘apt. 
Sir ('. M. Schonibeig, R.N C B. K.CkH, 
LieuL-Governoi ol'tli.it island. 

Jau. 10, Capt. C. \\aid, y.p. 45tli Regt. 

J.an. ll.af Nass.iu, New ProiideacL*, Lieut,- 
(’ol. A. H Puttisnu. R.IL 2d’M',*st India Regi¬ 
ment.—The iictbe seniee of this ifflieer in¬ 
cludes u large poilion ni the Pi niiibukii w.ir: 
lie was some time extia Aide rle (\inip to the 
ycteran Picton. aut^yviis (iiieluduig skuuiislies') 
tyyenty-seyen times under 4be etietny'h file, 
lie partU'ulaily distinguished himseii at the 
siege of B’ulajos, yyheie he led one of the fl.iiik 
companies of the 74ih Regiment to the esca¬ 
lade of the castle, au<l he was thiow'ii lioiu the 
top of the wad. At Sal«imiiiuM, lie was at¬ 
tached to flu* peisoual staT of Sir PM ward 
P.ikeuham, by whom he was thanked on the 
field tor Ins conduct on that oer.ision; his 
“yiew hallo,” when followiug^i Tin* rctie.iting 
masses of the I’leiieli, is remembcied and still 
bpolwn of by his cofapauioiis who weie present, 
OV the thinl and la*^! d.iy of the battle of th'* 
Pyicnees, whilst cO\eiing Ibc 74th Ucginieiii 
with 29 of the (heu.vdiers, he recened u seyei^ 
yyound, which bioke his thigh bone, and ’f* 
and 19 of his bravo baud woie lelW'lioraJ* 
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combat** For the last tlireo year* he served 
In lodiea as Lieut'Ouloncl of the 2d 

VTett India Regiment and Commander of hie 
Idajestv'fl Forces in the Dahainas. 

Jon. l2, Cupt Holcbrooke, h.p. uuatt 
At Glasgow. Lieut. Hope, 77th Rogt 
Jan. 13, ^liyorCreagh, h.p. 83d Regt 
LilmU. Bowen, Into Ah R. vet. Batt 
At M’oolwicli, Capt Wm. Starko, R.M. 

On the 16th ult. Frances, relict of Genual 
Sir Hew Whiteford Dal^mple, Bart, «god (xi. 
.Tan. 18, at DumfHes, ^upt. KwIng.Silh Regt. 
Jnn. 23, in Ireland, Lieut-Colouel Hufttler, 
Rova) Kngineeni. 

At Greenwich, Capt Edward Brnxtor. R.N. 
At Dtihlin, in his 83<1 year, Lieut-Colone^ 
Duiialdsun, formerly 9th Dragoons ' 

At Dimajf Hoad, county of Donegal, of 
a)x>ulexy. Lieut. C. Thome, R.N. Chief Ofiicer 
of Coast Guard at that station. 

Fell. 5, in London. retBod Commander John 
Mn\erj R.N. aged 9D« 


Feb. IIP' at Camberwell, Colonel C. 

Oliver, Hon. K. I. 0.*s Madras Kstablishmeut 
PAb. 13, at Warwick House, Worthing, Lient- 
Gen. Sir Wchurd Jones, K.C.U. Into of the 
Hon. E. I. Ch’s Service, in his 83d year. 

Feb. 16, at Betley, Stafford, CapU Kenneth 
Mackenide, h.p. 14th Foot, oged 44. 

*At Duiimauway, after a short Illness, Capt. 
M. Qalbrailh, h.p. 27lh Uu^. 

At Baiitry, Lieut. Daniel 0*Donovau, h.p. 
27tli Rcgt 

In Duiiliii, Cupt. Thomas Snowo, late ■Olh 
R. Vot Batt. and formerly of the 50fli Regl. 

At Moulpelliei, ill France, Lieut. David J.ih 
S kene, h.p. 4th Drag. Guaids. 

At Plymouth, Commander S. Feutherviuiie, 
R.N. 

Mr. Stephan Mnektfy, Purser,11,N. 

Feb. 21, at t'ruydou, Joseph Bordwine, 
Frol'essur of Fortiticatioil to the East India 
Company’s Military Semluar}, Addiscombe. 
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1 
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$ 

2 

49-0 

41-2 
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© 

4 
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— 
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5 
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39-0 
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6 
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5 

7 
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8 
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3011 
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1 
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$ 

9 
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— 
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b 

10 

41*0 

47-0 

29 83 
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•115 

•03H 
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© 

11 

•FJ'8 

40-8 

29-iK) 
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•038 
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19 

46 8 
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•106 
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13 

46'7 

46‘7 
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44-8 
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$ 

14 

45'4 

4;i 2 
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4DG 

K31 

— 

•02^1 
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V 

15 
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46-5 
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— 

•029 
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$ 

16 

46-8 

44*9 
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43 8 
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•270 

•028 
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b 

17 
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37 2 
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39*5 

721 

— 

•020 
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© 

16 

39-8 
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33*6 

734 

— 

•01.5 
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19 

36-2 

. 33-H 

29 29 

36-2 
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•244 

•OlH 
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? 

SO 

,45-8 

36-5 

30-19 

43-5 

7.35 

•085 

•022 
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— 
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% 
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83 
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b 

84 
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0 

85 
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— 

•0J2 
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$ 

86 
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— 
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b 

u 
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tbipoli akd pb^ch intrigue to the close of the 

• TEAR 1834, 

In support of the statement/put forth in a former Number of this 
Journal—statements which, though indirectly assailed, remain uncon- 
troveited—we adduce the following facts and observations from equally 
Unquestionable authority. The views of France in this direction, which 
cannot be doubtful, give importance to the inquiry into the relations of 
that country with the Barbary stalci ^ • 

It will be our endeavour, in the following pages, to give a true and 
concise account of the proceedings at Tripoli, from the breaking out of 
the revolution in Julv, 1832, to the close of the year»1834, afew months 
previous to which, tn ambassador arrived from the Grand Seignior, 
bringing a iirman for Sidt Aik as Bashaw of the Regency. 

The determination of tike country never to receive him as their 
sovereign, notwithstanding the will of the Sultan, and the hostile atti- 
tnde which each ])arty has assumed, render the present position of 
aflairs extremely interesting. ^ 

We shall also lay before our readers a few facts of French interference 
in behalf of Bashaw All, and of the probability, if that nation persist in 
her efforts forte his Highness upon the people^ of their throwing oif, 
eventually, all allegiance to the Ottoman PoUe. 

Before we refer, however, to this period, it may be advisable to give 
a slight history of the Caramanli family, and afterwards to show the 
consequences of the last intervention of the Turks in tlte Regency which 
look place about forty years ago. 

The iron sceptre of the Ottoman had long held undisputed dominion, 
when, in the year 1713, llamet Caramanli, a Moorish chief, headed a 
well-concerted rebellion, and after signalizing himself in several battles, 
assumed the gBvernfnent, and was proAaimed Bashaw by the unani¬ 
mous voice of the people. Hamet was as quick in execution as prompt 
. in decision, and his first step, after he found himself seated upon the 
throne, was to render the government hereditary in his famrly, a mea¬ 
sure which at that time was received with universal delight, and which 
has stumped liis name for ever in the memory both of Moors and Arabs, 
lie was stern, inflexible, and cunning, q^d Qiade great innovations in 
‘the ancient laws, and established a code liaving the appearance of equity 
- and justice, though, in reality, a mere sliadow, to be extended or dimi¬ 
nished according to the will and cflprice of the reigning prince. In 1745, 
having lost his sight, he died by his own hand, with undifuinished popu¬ 
larity and general regret. •His eldest son being dead, he was succeeded 
by his second son Mahomed, who rejgned ten years in peace and secu¬ 
rity. All, the father Of the ex-Bashaw Vusuff, succeeded^ him, but was 
compelled to fly from his government in 1793, aTurkish usurper, named 
All Burgool, having, by a successful insurrection, assumed the sovereign 
power. Ali sought refuge in the Tunisian territory, but returned to his 
own country in H.M. sliip Ariadne in February, 1795, having received 
•intelligence that the usurper of his threne had been driven from the city 
previous month. , ^ ^ 

'^jDuring the interregnum some interesting events occurred^ whiph 
U, S, Jouhn.No. 77, Aran., 1835. 2 F 
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be here related, particularly as the present nosture of affairs is some- 
wlwt similar. 

When the Turkish usurper arrived off Triaoli, Bashaw Ali and his 
son Yusuff were engaged in a civirand. hornd wai&re, and hostilities 
were carried on on either side, with much determination and with varied 
success. The entrance, however, of thfi Turk with eight armed vessels, 
a Venetian and Spanish brig, with 350 men, and with a firman from 
the Sultan to take possession oY the government, instantly suspended 
this domestic strife. Bashaw Ali witli his brother, not having courage 
to meet this force, fled, as before-mentioned, to Tunis for assistance, 
leaving the gates open to the Tupk, who took possession of the town 
without losing a man. Y"u8uff,*indignant at the arrival^ of the usurper, 
immediately declared himself in submission to his father, and collecting 
the Tripolines and .Arabs of tlie Mescla, occupied tlie gardens, and for¬ 
mally declared war against Ali BurgooL Provisic/hs and reinforcements 
in the meantime arrived from Constantinople, und several attempts made 
by Yusuff to capture the city, by mining and by storm, proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

The Turk had been eight months in possession of the castle and city, 
when in March, 1794, tlie Capitan Pasha entered the port, bringing :iu 
order from the ^Itan, confirming the usurper upon the throne, and vvilh 
instructions for the whole country to submit to him, Ali Burgool was 
immediately invested with the caftan, and with the iHsignbt of poncr, 
the ceremony being perfonned with the greatest pomp and splendour, 
amidst a continued discharge of artillery and musketry. 

The copy of the Royal firman was sent to Yusuff, who gallantly 
replied, “ That if the Grand Seignior himself were tlie bearer he would 
neither acknowledge nor respect it, the government having been, dur¬ 
ing the last century, acknowledged to be hereditary in the family of 
CaramanlL” The war, therefore, continued, and the cruisers capturing 
several vessels, the garrison were supplied with provisions. Tv\o 
months later, however, they i^ere reduced to great distress, and at last, 
disease and contagion broke out amongst the hihabitants. Yusull' 
meanwhiie traversed the country as far as Lebda and Mesurata to meet 
hordes of*Ar'abs who had declared in favour of the Turk, and routed 
them in several actions; after which he returned to the Mescia, and 
again invested the town in person, and repelled several sorties, thougli 
hd could makG.no impression pn the lofty and strong walls of tlic city, 
the fortifications of which, at this time, mounted 150 pieces of cannon 
of varidus calibre. 

The usurper, by the means of liis vessels of war, was enabled to cafH 
ture the island of Jefba in the Tunisian territory, which so incensed tlie 
Bey of that country, that he declared war against him, retook the island, 
and in January, 1795, sat down before the walls of Tripoli, when he was 
immediately attacked by a general sortie from fhe town, but without 
effect. The Tunisians then fortified themselves in the gardens, and 
prepared to batter the town. 

The usiliur, anticipating the result, had previously embarked all his 
treasure and plunder on board,one of his corsairs^ and, spiking the guns 
towards the sea, got off in th& dead of the night with a few of his‘ 
^vourites, having put to death fifty MoorS) who were imprisoned, j<iid 
^rondoping 500 Turks to their fate. 
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Thus, a'second time wi^ the dynasty of the Ottoman overthrown, and 
the Caramanli family again placed upon the throne^ The Tunisian 
troops, witli great mode|ation, fo{hore to enter the toWn, but immedi¬ 
ately returned to their own country, having, on the first intelligence of 
the flight of the usurper, prevent^ the undisciplined Moors Arabs 
from plundering the town, towards which they rushed in thousands upon 
the news reaching them. 

It was on hearing of this event that the old Bashaw Ali returned 
from Tunis to resume his government; but he died shortly after His 
character vras marked by imbecility wd pusillanimity, the prime origin 
of these domestic broils. His eldest^ji Hamet was proclaimed Bashaw 
on the death of Ali; but every one knew that his character and dispo¬ 
sition were the counterpart of his father’s, and that his younger brother 
Yusuff, who had already paralyzed the country by his atrocities, would 
speedily depose him* 

This he, in fact, accofnplished in the following manner: constant 
intoxication on an imbecile mind rendered Hamet an easy prey to the 
t^nbitious views and premeditated plans of his brother; the former 
Being despised for his bad government, the latter feared for his atro¬ 
cities^, but respected for his determination, sense, libey^aUty, and valour. 
Yusuflt takihg advantage of the absence of Hamet upon an excursion 
of pleasure into the country, boldly threw aside the mask, and in half 
an hour he waC firmly seated on the throne by the unanimous voice 
and amidst a general demonstration of joy from his subjects. 

Hamet, hearing the artillery, knew that he was betrayed, and fted to 
one of the religious asylums for refug^, and retreated next day to the 
mountains, supplicating protection from the Arabs. Yusuff sent a mes¬ 
senger to him, offering him tlie Beyship of Bengazi, which was accepted 
by Hamet, and he departed for that town in a vessel; but bribing the 
captain to steer for Malta, he was wrecked on that islan^ and died some 
years after, an exile at Alexandria. 

The ex-Baffhliw Yiisuff connnenced his career in the zenith of bodily 
vigour ; and his inl^llect being left uncultivated, he becaq|e the slave of 
anibition, revenge, and those turbulent passions which th^ possession of 
health inspire, when not regulated by reason and education, lie mar-* 
ried Fatima, daughter of a Mameluke : she was of a fine figure, and of 
great beauty; a placid disposition, and an excellent heart, qualities par- 
.ticularly necessary to work any reformation Jn the savege disposition 
of Yusuff. She was an excellent wife, and an affectionate'mother; and 
at her intercession thousands of her fellow-creatures were saved in this 
—and such virtues are surely registered in anothei^—world. 

- , .This amiable Princess died in 1813, universally beloved and regretted, 
and two handsome mausoleums were erected in the country by the sea¬ 
shore, which now serve as a beacon-and guide to vessels entering the 
intricate harbour of 'fripoli. The state-bed of this Princess is still held 
in great sanctity. Three sons and two daughters were the offspring 
'^of this marriage. Mohammed the eldest, and father of the present ** Out¬ 
side Bashaw” Moliammed, after being in disgrace sWferal years, 
through an infamous intrigue to remove him from being hfereditary 
'representative, died an exile in Egjpt*. Yusuft's mind had beei^ 

' - - " • “ ■ - ^ ^ 

* He was extremely attached to the English* , 

2 F2 ^ ^ 
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poisoned against him by falsehoods* The a^ond son, Bey Hamet, of 
a Ipild disposition, was a great favourite of his father's, and attached to 
the French, notwithstanding the c^istant inauries received from that 
nation. Ali, Uie present ‘‘ Inside Bashaw*/’ was the third sOn. When 
a boy, he remarked to lus father, that he would some day be Bashaw, 
implying that he would murder his eld jr brothers. Horses, indolence, 
ease,* and women, formed their chief pursuits, with the exception of 
Mohammed, who, when in Bgypt, had studied the politics of Europe. 

To gain his point, no crime was too great for YusufF. One. of his 
sisters married a noble Moor, nwed Sidi Murad, and it came to the 
knowledge of the Bashaw that he* as secretly attached to a very hand¬ 
some girl, with whom he passe\l the greater part of his time. His 
Highness instantly ordered Murad’s own son, by a former marriage, to 
murder her, whichjie as quickly executed, dragging her by the hair of 
her head to tlie quarter where the Jews reside, anti stabbed lier to the • 
heart, the unfortunate creature being at that time far advanced in preg¬ 
nancy. At another period Yusuff despatched four assassins to murder 
a man doomed to death fur his riches; and tlie deed being accomplished, 
the wretches, to guard themselves from tlie fury of the populace, sought 
protection at the English Consulate ; but our excellent Con^iil, indignant 
at such conduct, obliged them to leave his threshold, assuring that 
murderers should never find an asylum under the British flag, ultliougli 
they were desired to perform the deed by the Bashaw himself. Tliey 
were immediately after hanged, and their heads exposed on the eastern 
wails. 

Yusuff was of a most suspicious and mistrustful character ; and when 
we trace his nocturnal rambles from room to room, which are secured 
with triple doors, locks, and bars, seeking repose in vain—when we see 
him constantly armed, as well as his attendants, and when the cup or 
food to sustain nature is presented to him, and that fear so conquers 
appetite, that lUr cannot partake thereof till the bearer has himself either 
eaten or drunk a portion, we may well exclainf—“ Thus conscience 
makes covvar^»of us all!” # 

Besideti Fatima, YusufF had three black wives, every follower of the 
Prophet bein^ allowed four. The first was formerly a slave, named 
Meshooda; she had the following children,—Sidi Mahmoud, who died 
in 1820; Sidi Mustapha, who is at present advocating the cause of 
Bashaw AH, aj; Taxhouna; Sidi Brahcin, and Sidi Amor, and two 
daughters. 

The becond wife, Aesha, has had two children, Sidi Osman, now Bey * 
of Bergazi, and l^idi Homa, wlio is dead. 

Tlie third wife, Scitla, formerly the Sultana Mesliooda’s slave, has liaj 
three daughters. She was very thin, and not suiting the tasie of the 
Bashaw, he was not partial to her. 

All the offspring of these wives are fine young bien and women, and 
they may be t^ell termed a fine family. The finery of their dress, and 
their expenses, have been enormous ; for all of which the poor Arab ib 
doubly oppsassed and taxed. The marriage expenses of the sons were \ 
each half a million of dollars, v^ere eating, dancing and music form the ^ 
chief part of their festivities. The dancing is of that indelicate 'nature' 

The two rival Bashaws aro now dsocminated tbo Inside” and tho OutyiHu'* 
Bcuhaw^ ) 
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usual amongst half-civilined people; the music wild, and by no means 
grateful to the European ear. The wives of the royal family have an 
immense assortment of j^^els; anc^hese sable ladies, covered from head 
to foot with a profusion of diamonds, set off the gem to great advantage. 

The old Bashaw’s passion fjr black women had great effect in the 
better treatment of those unfortunate slaves throughout the Regency; 
and that traffic having now been for some years entirely abolished, it has 
opened a communication for Christians into the interior, from which 
source* valuable articles of commerce find their way to the European 
market. 

We now approach the period of the revolution, several years previous 
to which the affections of the Tri])oIine8 to their sovereign had been gra¬ 
dually declining, owing to the profligacy and expenditure of the govern¬ 
ment, and tlie tyranny and oppression of the Bdshaw. Nearly fifty 
thousand pounds had lopg been owing to British merchants and sub¬ 
jects resident in Tripoli; and*England, with the greatest forbearance and 
liVderation, knowing the complete prostration of his Highness’s finances, 
ha’d acceded to his wishes for yet further time to collect the tribuA; when 
at i^bt it came to the knowledge of the British nation, that the claims 
of aiiother power hatl been recently paid, and orders were therefore sent 
out fur a British naval force instantly to proceed to Tripoli, and demand 
the entire liquidation of the wliole debt, and in default of its payment 
within forty-cighl hours, the British Consul was to strike his flag. The 
latter alternative was finally resorted to in tlie month of July, 1832; and 
in the week following the revolution broke out, which soon extended to 
the greater part of the Regency, and the rich province of Fezzan 
declared itself independent. The Bashaw Yusuff had still many parti- 
zans, and in the Mescia, and districts round the town, was enabled to 
assemble an army of twenty thousand men ; and placing his son All 
(the present Bashaw) at their head, he marched directly into the interior 
against the famous Abgaleeh, tlie Chief of Fezzan ; but during a Avarfare 
of eight months, he was unabte to make any impression upon the hardy 
Arabs of that province, and he finally abandoned tlie project, ai\d returned 
toHhe town. 

A fresh tax upon the Mcscia * at this time drove those people also 
into revolt, and Yusuff was soon shut up within the walls of the town, 
wliere, finding himself no longer able to stem the torrent of disaffection, 
he abdicated, in favour of his son Ali, who-^was more detested than his 
father for his cruelty and ingratitude to those people who had sacrificed 
every thing in his service during the Beooleed campaign. 

Ali, however, although having taken into hi^ pay about 600 black 
floldicrs, and being supported by the French and other Consuls, was 
unable to maintain himself against the attacks of the undisciplined 
Moors ; sorties were, frequently mtide at the commencement of the civil 
war with some effect, which Uie vvealtness of the garrison at present no 
longer permits. • 

The people of the Mescia, having elected Emhamraed, proceeded to 
make trenches round the town, and batteries were formeJNlommanding 
the harbour, amounting altogether to about eighteen guns of diflerent 
-^ 

^ * The Mescia, or the Gardens, an Batensive district, compriung the enVitons, fyx a 
circuit of thirty miles roimd the city. t 
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cftlibrd^ They brought o^er also a mortar frofti Malta, and shelled the 
tO#n with considerable effect. At tlie commencement of this year, they 
alS6 procured two small brigs, and r^ebec, wUh which they blockaded 
the liarbour, interfering only with Tripoline or Turkith vessels. 

Colonel Warrington, the English Consul^GeneliaK having received 
orders to observe a strict neutrality, continued to occupy bis house* 
which at considerable expense he^h^ built in the country, having con¬ 
fidence in the people, whilst the French and the other European Consuls 
remained within the town; and it was on this account generally reported 
that each had declared in favour of one of the rival Bashaws—England 
for Emhammed, France for Ali. We shall prove, however, by the facts 
about to be related, that the neutrality on our side has been strict in 
every sense of the word, whilst we will make manifest to every one the 
active interference of the Great Nation in behalf ofiheir prot^gd. 

The country had already remained in a ^ate^'Of revolution for twenty- 
six months, the Grand Seignior apparently unmindful of it, or at any rate 
indififerei^t on the subject, when on the 18th ^of September, 1834, the 
Ottoman brig of war. Fete Boulent, carrying twenty-two guns, arrived 
in the harbour of Tripoli, bringing Sidi M^omed Cekir, Ambassador 
and Envoy £xtra\>rdinary from the Court of Constantinople. It was 
soon rumoured that his Excellency had brought a firman from his Sove¬ 
reign, nominating Sidl Ali bashaw of Tripoli and its dependencies ; and 
on the 24th inst, the report was confirmed, by a circular from Ali to all the 
European Consuls, requesting their attendance at the Castle the follow¬ 
ing day, in order to be witness to the opening of the firman before the 
grandees and judges of the Regency. 

At 9 A.M., on the 25th, a discharge of artillery announced the open¬ 
ing of the Assembly, Banners were displayed upon the ramparts and 
in various parts of the oity; and the blood-red ensign, with the white 
crescent and star in its centre, once the emblem of deep-rooted enmity to 
the Christian flag, now waved by its side in peace and ^,mity. The flat 
tops of the houses and the bastions were crowded with the inhabitants, 
who, having for upwards of two years suffered the miseries of a be¬ 
sieged town, now looked forward to the termination of the civil conflict, 
and hoped once more to breathe the fresh air of the country, anti to 
enjoy the delights of the beautiful gardens in the Mescia. The inaugu¬ 
ration of the Bashaw occupied about two hours, and every means that 
could be devised to give effect and add to the solemnity of the event 
were put*, into practice. The representatives of the Christian powers 
attended, and the captain of thb French brig of war, Palinure, landed 
with his marines, and. marched at their head to the Castle, with drums 
and fifes in front; and highly delighted he was at this triumph of his 
C^nSura policy, and grate^I indeed should be the Bashaw; for without 
the zealous and ever-active exertions of M. Schwebel, he*had sought in 
vain for the firman. The Palinure was the only foreign vessel of wai; 
at the time in the harbour. The scene was most animated; the day 
was'heaven^^j^nd the shouts and acclamations of tl>e people, heard 
even amidst the roar of the cannon and the discharge of musketry, im¬ 
pressed the mind with the idea tRa{ universal joy and happiness reigned 
.||{roughout the assembled multitude ; and as we looked down from the^ 
summit of the Castle upon the rejoicing city, we could not but reflect 
contrast which it presented at that moment to the wretched- 
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ness and penary it had ao«long exhibited* The Bashaw appeared highly 
gratified at the scene before him; and to the ordinary observer, his ' 
oourteous manner, and t]|e pleasing smile which played upon a counte¬ 
nance usually sullen, though not disagreeable, might have deceived him 
into the belief that his Uighne^ was fully satisfied at the result of that 
morning’s festivities; but those more intimately acquainted with the ha¬ 
bitual temperament of the Bashaw's muid were fully aware that so unusual 
a display of gaiety was only sustained by the greatest effort of self-com¬ 
mand C and they could not remain ignorant of the fact, that the discordant 
shouts and yells of thp country people, who had surrounded the city 
walls, had reached the suspicious esirs«of his Highness, and that henvas 
well assured the ‘sentiments conveyed by them were far dilferent from 
those of his faithful subjects witiiin the gates of the town. 

By midday tlie <^remony was concluded, and *it was arranged in 
divan, that the following morning the Turkish ambassador should proceed 
in ^ue form to the plain beyond the walls, and there read before the people 
of the Mescia the firman of the Grand Seignior, and at the same time 
]t:ceive the submission of* the different sheiks to Sidi Ali, as acknow* 
ledged Bashaw of the Itegency. A notification of this arrangement 
was consequently despatched to the Outside Bashaw^Bmhammed, now 
styled Chief of the People of the Mescia, desiring his presence and that 
of his followers^ at the time specified. From some misunderstanding a 
delay of a few days took place in the proposed meeting, but on the 
morning of the 3d of October the ambassador proceeded on his mission, 
and with a body of Sidi All’s troops, and his own guard of a hundred 
Tiuks, pitched liis tent upon the Pianura, taking, however, precautions 
that the distance from the Castle should be within the range of grape. 
At the same time large bodies of Moorish infantry and Arab cavalry 
were seen issuing from the Gardens, and, joining with the coiiuitry 
people (ail armed with the long musket of Barbary), approached the 
confines of the plain: but with suspicion that some treachery might be 
intended, they showed an uifwillingness to advance to the spot selected 
by the ambassador for the conference; and as his Excellency was 
equiilly fearful, on his part, of proceeding beyond the protecting fire of 
the batteries, it seemed probable that the sublime will of the Sultan would 
never be made known to these refractory subjects of Tripoli. AVhilst 
each })arty was thus eagerly surveying the other, a body of 500 horsemen 
arrived upon the plain. They were the wrld^nd warlike Arab tribe of 
Garriaca, headed by their ferocious chief, Woldi Seid, who, ^javing re¬ 
ceived in his native district e)(ery sort of treachery and ill treatment 
from Bashaw Ali, when his Highness commanded»the tropps of his father 
-¥usuff, now rushed dowjfi with the spirit of rev^ge, and with the vain 
liupe of forcing a passage into the town. It was with difficulty ihatjl^e 
impetuosity qf this fierce descendaift of Ishniael could be restrained Iran 
advancing at once upon the tent of the ambassador; s^nd it was only 

* upon being assured that the word and honour of Bashaw Emhammed, 
and of the chiefs of Ihe country people, had been ple dged t o tlfe ob¬ 
servance of a truce during the day, that he drew back hf^TOntge follow¬ 
ers.- Nothing, Iiowever, could prevent some of the more untamed spirits 

* {b'pm galloping up close to the Tufkish post, using all the menacing 
, attitude and gestures with which these lawless people are so conversa^ 

and a few even halted within a dozen yards of the tent, and ctdled ^loud 
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ibr the finnan to be mul, whilst their comrades in the rear kept up a 
odtetant succession of yells and howhi. 

. ambassador at this moment, betrayedv by his anxious looks, 
utter astonishment at such a scene, and was evidently most desirous to 
make good his retreat as soon as possible within tbc gates of the city; 
and certainly his position had now beCome not only ridiculoua but 
dangerous; the armed and undisciplined soldiery having gradually 
increased, and evei^ spot of ground intervening between the lofty date* 
trees which formed a broadway between the plain, and the GardeiiS, was 
covered with a moving mass of human beings, whose white and flowing 
baracans, contrasted with the dar^ green foliage of the olive and pome¬ 
granate, added biglily to the picturesque appearance of this extraordi- 


noiT scene. 

As a last resource,;, the ambassador now produced the ponderous and 
highly-scented firman, and commenced in a hurried manner to read it 
aloud to the wild Arabs in his front, who, ^understanding not one word 
of the Turkish language, were not much benefited by his Excellency’s 
elocution. They were, however, perfectly aware tliat the object in vieu' 
was the confirmation of Sidi AH in the sovereignty of the Regency, a 
fact which, for the jnonient, and in the excited state of their feelings, 
completely overcame the reverence which, on ordinary occasions, they 
had always exhibited towards the slightest wish of the Grand Sultan. 

The advanced party, at the termination of the reading' of the finnan, 
expressed by signs and gestures their desire to see the mighty instru¬ 
ment, The ambassador, to humour them, displayed it before their eyes, 
when one of the band, more exasperated than the rest, immediately 
seized upon it, and spitting upon tlie sign manual of the Grand Vizier 
and Capitan Pasha, threw it disdainfully beneath his horse's feet, and at 
the same instant the whole party wheeled short upon the haunclies of 
theAr well-trained steeds, darting like meteors from the presence of tiie 
outraged Ottoman. 

The ambassador immediately returned within the city''Walls, having, 
whilst making this retrograde movement, received, by the hands of a 
Christian follower of Bashaw Emhammed, a letter from the chief 
people of the Mfescia, and other districts, which had been written by 
them in answer to one from his Excellency, desiring their instant sub¬ 
mission to the firman of the Sultan. 


This letter frorq the sh^jju .(chiefs) conveyed, in a few words and in 
respectful termev the unchangeable determination of the country people 
never to acknowledge Sidi AH as ,thehr sovereign; but at the same time 
contained sentiments of veneration and Idve for the Grand Seignior, The 
astonishment of pie anfbassador at receiving this notification was only, 
equalled by his iMignation at tlie treatment he*liad met with during liis 
dijAmatio tnission without the Castle walls, as he had been assur^ by 
Sidi Ali, and re-assured by the whole of the European Con&uls resident 
at Tripoli, with the ex^ption of the English and Tuscan, that tlie arrival ' 
of the firman would put down the revolution which had so long deso¬ 
lated the AU tifxs therefore confusion at the Castle, and divan 

after divan was held to oonsub upoQ the measures necessary to be adopted 
under such untoward circumstances.* 

was at this time circulated in the toyrn, that tlie^ ambassador ba^ 
been the bearer of a blank firman from the Ottoman Porte, with express 

• t 
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instructions not to fill it until the sentiments both of the Inside and 
- of tlie Outside party had been ascertained, and it was also rumoured that 
the signature of the laUe( was not*prefixed to it. The tatter statement 
proved correct, as ihe finnan was only signed by the Grand Vizier and 
Capitan Pasha, but the former^ report was without foundation, as the 
ambassador assured the Consuls that Sidi AH had been confirmed in the 
sovereignty of Tripoli at a grand divan held at Constantinople for that 
purpose, at the express desireT of the English, Frenah, and Neapolitan 
ambassadors, and the Austrian internimcio. 

It is said that Colonel Warrington, his Majesty’s consul-general, was 
surprised to learn that the British ^ambassador had taken so active a 
part in favour of )SidI Ali, and that he even doubted the fact, as he had 
reason to believe that the English government liad ftiainlained a perfect 
neutrality between tbe rival Bashaws contending for the sovereignty, 
or that any interference i\’ould certainly not take place prejudicial to 
the just claims of Emlmmmecf as hereditary successor to the throne. 

Such a step would assuredly be against the interest of all monarchi¬ 
es governments acknowleHging the rights of primogeniture; ^atid when 
we reflect that since the year 1713 the sovereignty of Tripoli has (with 
the interregnum of eighteen months of Ali Burgoo), a^urkish usurper) 
constantly remained in theCaramanli family, descending in hereditary 
succession, we are compelled lo admit that the Outside Bashaw Em- 
hammed, as eldes*t son of the eldest son of tjie ex-Bashaw Yusufif, is the 
lawful heir lo the crown. 

We must return, however, to the immediate result of the consultation 
in the Castle, which produced, on the 7lhof October, the following letter 
from the Turkish ambassador to the chiefs of the country :— 

God be praised, and his great Prophet Mahomet! Saluting you, &c. 
From Mahomed Cekir Elfendi, private Secretary of the Seraglio, Divan 
Eflendi of the Capitan Pasha, and Envoy Extraordinary fr^jp the Sublitno 
Ottoman Porte to the Regency of Tripoli, in Barbary, to all the Chief 
People, SlieikI’, Maraboots, eifd all the Poor inhabiting the Mcscia. 


AVe liavo received your letter, given into our hands by a Christian, and 
\vu ,shall not answer it fully, till W'e have met the people and have talked 
with them. 

You have always been under the Grand Seignior, and you must ever be 
subservient to him, as you are subservient unto God; and as we are come to 
this country to put out the great fire of war and to settle this rebellion,— 
und as we arc mediator between AH Bashaw afid you,—wd desiyous to 

. promote justice, and finally to arrange all affairs; and according to the 
wishes of the Grand Sultan, we aijg willing to forgive every one, both high 
and lows who has been concerned'in this revolution; pnd no injury shall to 
^ dcuje lo any one, if you will submit to our commands. We wish you to con- 
fcidor this without making cfhy difficulties; and we gi%*e«xrfflty# for your 
answer from this date, and we will romain here. After this, we shalf 
inform the Grand Seignior of everything -that has been done, both inside and 
outsido the town, and of everything tliat we have scon, and the Grand 
Seignior will then do as ho pleases; and God will see everything done that is 

;'jubt and right. | 

Signature of the Turkish AilWftSSador. 

Tripgli, October 7th, 1834, • 

\Qo .the receipt of the abovo letter by the sheiks, a consultation 
•jZeid at Bashaw Emhammed’s g^den, and the chief peoplalnssembled 
^rom districts fifty miles distant to give their signatures to the answiy., 
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They determined also, at the same time, to Vrite a circular to all the 
European consuls in Tripoli, and the following is a copy sent to them 
on the 8kh of October :— f 

[Translation hrom the Arabic.] 

Praise be to God! 

The following are the sentiments, of the population of Tripoli in the West. 

To our good tViands the European Consuls, saluting them with the 
friendship existing between our respective counti'ies, which has so long con¬ 
tinued, and will continue for ever, &c. Wo let you know, that on Saturday 
thedast day of Jumal Sud, (corresponding to the 2nd of October past,) w o 
received a despatch from the Hozsir Effendi (Clerk),^ the Secretary of 
Hamehura Mohamed Cekir, addressed to the Lawyers and the Maraboots, 
saying, that the Ca^an or Chouse had two letters from the Court of the 
Grand Seignior for Eknhammed Bashaw, and that he dgliverod the two letters 
accordingly. That the Chouse said, that the despatches liad not been read 
to the people by Emhamined, and that theCUouse wished to come and speak 
with the population, the Lawyers, and Maraboots. 

We are acquainted with the contents of these. One is from the Grand 
Vizier, and the other from the Capitan Pasha; and we understand them. 
Wc are always under the Court of the Grand'Seignior, under God and the 
Prophet, and the*3uUaii Mahmood, forever; and it is our wish never— 
never to l>e at variance with them. With regai-d to Ali, we will not ac¬ 
knowledge him,—as the population will not receive him in any way,— 
because the people arc afraid of their lives and property,—and l>e(;anhO wc 
know him tt) be cruel and vftidictive, and will not afford us justice. We 
will never accept him as Bashaw ; and sooner than do it, wo will shed our 
last blood, even to the children, which is the loeling of the whole pojjulation, 
amounting to eight hundred thousands. We approach the High Court of 
the Sultan, soliciting that, for humanity and charity, our case should bo 
considered, for the orphans, the aged, and the shereefs ; and we beg that 
Emhammed should be named Bashaw, because we know him to be a man 
who has the prosperity of the people and of the country at heart: but wo 
will receive an)rotIier the Sultan may wish, except Ah; and we lea\c it to 
the consi<leration of the Sultan and his Great Court, so tlftit his population 
should remain at peace, and spare the efiusion of the blood of Mahome¬ 
tans, undko restore tranquillity to all classes. 

So far we let you know of this, rc([uesting you to consider it, and* to 
inform your Government, and the Turkish Government, and all other 
powers, so as to assist us in our present unfortunate state; and so tliut 
eveiy power should interest itself wilii the Grand Seignior in our behalf; and 
we hope this will suspend.the shedding of more blood, and that justice 
should be giv6n us ; and to see who is riglit- ^nd we beg the Consuls to 
bo witnesses that we are under ^e Grand Seignior for .everlasting ! 

This writing is dated Jumal Thaney, *1250, (corresponding to iho 4th of 
October, 1834,)^ under'the seals of eleven chief people and the Kadi, and 
the Court, and*thc signatures of one hundred «ttnd fifty-four Sheiks, in iTic " 
name and on behalf of a population of eight hundred thousand. All these 
Sheiks, on the part of this population, beg the Giand Seignior to lea\c 
Emhammed os Bashaw, because he is a sensible, humane man, or any other 
the Sultan may name; but— 

We ne\^er will accept Ali! 

We never will accept Ali! 

We nev®: will accept Ali! 

Witnesses—Kadi, and three Lawyers. 

On the i2ih of the same month the following answer was retuoTecl^ 
,lD^the kUet from the ambasaadoi;— \ 



TAimt AXA nmtcn iNTfefouB.^ 

God be praised 1 * 

This is a copy of a letter from the 'people of the MesciOi Sahal, Sangure, 
Tagura^ and other people. | 

To the Turkish Ambassador, &c. &c. 

We hope you are well, and wg know that you are sent to" arrange the 
affairs; and trust you will do it in behalf of the people saluting you. 

We acknowledge the receipt of your .letter dated the 2nd of the Moon 
Jumal Tenne, (October 6th,) directed to the people to, inform them here, 
and at 4he Mountains, which we have done; and your letter was read to 
themy—and we have explained well the contents, word by word, to make them 
thoroughly to understand it,—and every one was of one opinion ; and tjicy 
say they are tlnj servants of the GffaAd Sultan the Great,—wliom God 
preserve and prosperT^and we are under the will of God and the Sultan in 
e\ery respect. And we know that you are acquainted with everything, and 
the reasons which pr^fducod the revolution against Yusuff Bashaw (iara- 
inanli, as every one knows ; and after this, we are afraid of our own lives,- and 
inany died with cruL‘lty,.bcfore^their natural time of death, in such a way 
that wo consid(*red our country as lost; and, in such a case, tlie loss would 
be for the Sultan, as was case in other quarters. Taking those things 
iu\o consideration, we became alarmed, and we were all resolved to make a 
rt*\oIutiou, to save the country for the sake of the Sultan, which we did, 
and feustainec^ it till your arrival here,—taking informatfbn as to tho state 
of the country,—and you have heard from the mouths of the people when 
>i»u mot them, and we thought that when you returned to tho Sultan you 
VL'lioriod the exafft stale of the country, and on that to do justice. And 
uhen ) ou returned the second time, we wero*much pleased, having heard 
you came in our just behalf; but when we found you came to order us to put 
ourselves under Sidi Ali, after revolting against him nearly three years,— 
during which time we have supported the war at a great expense,—and 
many were killed,—we said, This is not right ! This is not right to work 
against us underhand, nnd against our wish I And, after all this, we never 
will consent It) be under Sidi Ali! Sooner will we die, as well as our wives, 
children, and every one ! And after the men die, the women will fight to 
the last,—because our cause is juat, and we have not injured any one. To 
be treated in thi» way wc do noti»deservc ; and this revolution is for the good 
of the country, and for tho preservation of our lives and our families; and 
according to the will of God! And, after having done so much,'we never 
oviVcted that the Court of C'unstantinople would come against us, as wc 
ne\er did anything against him, or revolted against him. We do not want 
au\filing but what is just and right, and which we solicit to liave from the 
Sultan, and which is in the mouth of every one; and certainly he will not 
.oblige Ub to acknowledge Sidi Ali I And we leave it to (Jod to punish all 
ihoau who have misrepresented our situation, and reported What is untrue. 
And if you had truly stated our situation, would have been all w^ll; and 
III that case you would have broug^it justice to us, and God overlooks every 
one. Saluting. m * 

'Dated 8 Jumal Tenne, or*12tU October, 1834. 

[Legalized by the four seals of the Chiefs of Me Sun.] 

It will be olwervcd that the letter from the ambassador, giving six 
(lays for an answer, was couched in rather coneiJiatoryterms, but the 
notification addressed to the Consuls of the same date displayed more 
fully the intention of his Excellency in case of the gnhinit- 

ling within that period. He informed them that he should declare the 
^country to be in a state of blockade fitter the 14lli October^ and that 
>he -Ottoman and Tii|K)li forces would in conjuniitipn carry it into— 
JT execution. The receipt, therefore, of the letter of the 12th from the 
* sheiks decided that question, and on the day specified the armed pinnace* 
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of tlie Turkish brjg-of-urar aod four Tripolifte gun-boats commenced 
c^ruising off the Mescia. 

The confimencement of this blockade wa^ not only immediately 
acknowledged by all the European Consuls, but hailed by them with 
general delight, wxUi the exception of th^ English Consul, who could nut 
]H)SBibly admit a blockade so palpably inefficient, and without'a day’s 
notice even allowed for the merchants to arrange their commercial 
affairs. The view'which Consul AVarrington had taken on this subject 
was decidedly correct, and according to the general usages of England 
upon such occasions, yet protest after protest was launched forth both 
against him and the commander ofh^d Majesty’s naval force in station at 
Tripoli; indeed, as this force only consisted of a small corvette, they even 
used menaces to induce the Consul to change his determination, and 
vainly hoped to comjtel him to abandon the interests his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects in that quarter. Meanwhile the people of the Mescia, observing, 
that the Turkish ambassador had consented to hostilities against them, 
decided, in retaliation, to declare, on their part, the town to be blockaded, 
and notified their intention to fire upon alf merchant vessels wbic^i 
should persist in entering the town, at the same time dcclnring that 
such an act was fsreed upon them much against their wishes, and that 
they were ready to rescind it whenever the town would do the same 
towards them. 

Bashaw Emhammed seeing himself now obliged to resort to hostili¬ 
ties, not only against Sidi Ali but also against the firman of the Grand 
Seignior, hastened to lay before the world an account of the jnescrit 
position of affairs, of the causes of the revolution and its continuance 
for upwards of two years, and his Highness, more effectually to accoin- 
}dish this object, addressed the following letter to all the sovereigns of 
jEwro^^r:— 

To the Sovereigns of Europe. 

We, Emhammed Caramanli, Bashaw ofi Tripoli and its dependencies, 
have the honour to inform your Royal Majesties of the evcnls which ha^o 
occurred irt this Regency from the day that Yusuff Caramanli'abdicatcd the 
throne in favour of his son Ali,—what were the motives which occasioned the 
revolution,—what is our relation to Yusuff Bashaw,—how the people ha\o 
nominated us Bashaw of this Regency,—and what is the general staf? of 
the Tripolines, atllicted by the obstinacy of one shut up in the walls of a 
city, attempting la throne not his by legitimacy, not his by the voice of the 
people, and not destined for him by Heaven, 

We feel assured that your Majpsties have already been informed on this 
subject; hut in order to prevent your Mi^esties from forming a judgment 
upbn unfaithful reports, or, mt any rate, altered by parly spirit, we conjure 
you to believe that the following narration of facts is strictly true. 

Yusuff Bashaw, overtaken by old age, disdained the honour of fame, and 
instead of being desirous to crown the last yqars of. his throne with the 
good opinion of,his people, he gave himself up to the effeminacy of a luxu¬ 
rious and disorderly life; and, altering even the command of our Maho¬ 
metan religion, habituated himself to wine,—which so affected his head, 
that he r vacillating, and almost deprived of reason. 

Every one knows how great thig vice is in any man,—^and much more so 
in one from whose w^ord, often spoken in the midst of drunkenness, do- /' 
-'•ijrnded the lives of ,8p, many men. 

A lover of every kind of Asiatic effenfmacy, he commenced furnishing' 
]|p8^ApArtmentB with articles of the greatest luxury, constructed in Europe, 
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wlifch, f^ata want of rea^ money, he bought with tescheras, at a price 
double and treble the valife; and by which means be contracted enormous 
debts with the subjects of every nation, amounting to more than the imagi- ^ 
nation can conceive. The care of his own subjects was his last thought. 
The political economy of the state had long been banished from his mind ; 
and instead of occupying himself in advancing commercial prosperity, and 
the security of property, he gratified himself by dyeing his white beard black, 
and other pursuits, which never would have been indulged in by a good 
father to his subjects. * 

' The^ money which, in olmost every nation of the wortd, is never altered, 
was, in the kingdom of Tripoli, the sport of every day- A dollar, to-day 
worth ten ^iasiree of Tripoli,—the following day was changed for fifty ^— 
and the next, perhaps, had taliea agaiu, according to his capricious wfll or 
fancy, ' 

The, peculiar intrinsic value, which is always a proof of the honour of a 
nation, was by him entirely neglected, as the following case will show. An 
innnoiise ,quantity o^gold money was coined in Zcced Royal, by YusufF 
Bashaw,—it was issued at o»/?^o//ar antf/A/ce quarters piece. After 
a short time it was disdovered to be so false that it could not be exchanged 
for the sixth part of a dollar. The effect of this upon the property of a man 
wery one cun imagine. * 

The walls of the city of Tripoli, adorned by ancient and the very best 
guns fur service, und which ought to have been guarded £or the luaiutenance 
of his rights* if not augmented, were by him sold to the Europeans at a low 
price. 

A man passeckto his eternal repose and died contented, having left his 
family in a good state of fortune, and which he believed would he respected. 
Scarcely, however, had he breathed his last, when Yusuff Bashaw appro¬ 
priated to himself all the property of the heirs, leaving them scarcely a 
sullicicncy 1o sustain their lives. 

The Tripoline people began to be dissatisfied with such conduct. No one 
any longer esteemed the Sovereign; and the Grandees of the kingdom 
which were around him, instead of respecting him, ridiculed him before his 
face. Tlic Arabs were afraid to bring their goods into the city, not knowing 
what might be the value of the money. The inhabitants began to mutiny,— 
every one 4 ^iscoatente(], apd desired a change of Government. And 
after so much suffering, at length a revolution broke out, which extended to 
every part of .the kingdom to the eastward of Tripoli. Enraged.at the con¬ 
tinued impositions and taxes, which, against every rights were levied by 
Yusuff Bashaw, the Arabs now refused to pay the accustomed tribute. 

A land i-xpedition, .commanded by his son, Ali Bey, was now prepared, 
and marched upon Benoleed, to restore it to Ids allegiance ; but the hatred 
which the people bore to him who governed Tripoli gave them such courage, 

' that they fought for eight months, during which time Ao. advantfkge was 
gamed by 8idi Ali. who was at length obliged to return to Tripoli without 
having made any change in the state of affiairs. 

The revolution of Benoleed caused a greater injury to Yusuff Bashaw, as 
it brought about a revolution in Fezzan, and that lieli kingdom now freed 
itself from the yoke of Yusuff. At the same time a revolt also manifested 
itself in another part of the kingdom called Karian. Behold thus confusion 
in the Regency, and the people enraged and exasperated. The paiple 
.c,omposing the camp of Sidi Ali were not regular soldidl's, but national 
guards, formed by the inhabitants of the country contiguous to the city, who 
w'ont upon this service, maintaining themselves at their q ^Pj^exp ense, as 
well for living as fioi* ammunition. On their return, after cigTnrtlionths of 
fatigue and hard toil, and afflicted with Mie loss of parents, of brothers, and 
pf their children, instead of finding in flic heart of their sovereign gratitud^ 
for'tetrhdelity, they were visitej^l by new impositions Wid taxes upon their 
'gardens, wliich they had never before been accustomed lo pa^, Such was 
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tbe reoompenae th^ae people received after the hardships^of a long 

war, • 

The Bashaw Yusuff seeing that already a great number of the Arabs of 
the interior refused to pay tribute* an4 being al^ayB in want of money, re¬ 
solved to put a money-tax upon the ^ple of the Mcscia, upon which they 
broke out into open revolt, their only object being to sustain their rights, 
the rights of the city and of tbe nation, abd they will ever believe they are 
in duty bound to defend by throe these their rights and their honour. 

After the revolution broke out. Bashaw Yusuff shut the gates of the city 
and remained withiii thO walls, sustained by about 500 troops, and ^ few of 
the inhabitants capable of carrying arms. 

Yusuff Bashaw, a few days after the closing of tha gates, finding himself 
without force, and without money to maintain his cause, abdicated in favour 
of his son Ali; flattering himself that, his sun All having become Bashaw, 
the people would submit to the new sovereign; but on the contrary, the 
people, on hearing of«this abdication, were more than ever enraged against 
him, and swore never to submit either to Yusuff or to his son Ali; and the 
reason is, that every one knew that the cha*'acter of tbe son was a great 
deal worse than that of the father—indeed, whilst Karian and Tarverglui 
(possessions of this Regency) were under the command of Sidi Ali, he tyran¬ 
nized over the people to such a degree, that tbe necessaries of life weic 
scarcely left them. When the Benolced expedition were in want of provi¬ 
sions, the national guard, fighting in his favour, looked to him for main¬ 
tenance ; but, instead of alleviating their distress, ho bought the provisions 
with his own money, and resold them to these unfortunate |)eople at a value 
five or six times greater than they were worth; conduct which entirely 
ruined the very people who daily exposed their lives in his behalf. 

During this campaign, there was a man who commanded a powerful tribe 
of Western Arabs, named Aga Ali, who fought in favour of Sidi Ali. One 
day, when the army of the latter was greatly in want of provisions, this 
Aga, seeing their distress, despatched a part of his people to some of his 
villages, with orders to bring immediately the necessary food for the troops 
of Sidi Ali. Some days after, whilst the Aga’s people were absent f(»r the 
same kind purpose, he was sent for by Sidi Ali, who, instead of embracing 
and thanking him for these acts of friendship and loyalty, desired him to he 
seized by his attendants, who threw him to ihe earth and cut. off his head ^ 
and the only object of this murder was to sell the provisions as soon as they 
arrived to the troops. 

Such was the. recompense of this bravo* this devoted, and powerful chief, 
whose interests and whose life had been sacrificed for Sidi Ali. His death 
was deeply lamented by all who heard of it. 

Scarcely was Sidi Ali upon the throne, when, utterly careless about the 
amelioration of h^s kingdom, his first act was to sell lliree ships of war and 
ten gut.-boats, belonging to government, to the Europeans, all in the best 
conditioir; besides a quantity of arms, military stores, and other articles con¬ 
tained in the arsenal. But, greater horrORStill! he despoiled hia brothers of 
their property, as well as all the wives of his father, and even arrived at the 
wickedness to shut up the women and bastinado them to make them cuiiiess 
in what place they hud concealed their treasures. From these examples 
every one felt convinced that Sidi Ali would never have love for his sub¬ 
jects, hut would keep them under tho most terrible slavery and oppression; 
and heboid in tiTis another cause which has made the people swear never to 
acknowledge him for their sovereign. 

We many other instances of his cruelties, but it is useless to 

write th^ T the facts described above are sufficient. We, by the assistance 
of God, .and by our firmness," h%ve already supported ourselves during 
tjwenty-eight months, and have maintained those just and holy rigiits which 
God will still protecr 

^ Our countiy is always open to strangers of every nation and reh'gion, and' 
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they find ;iittong[st ub aasistanoe, justice, and ftiendship.* Foreigners, by 
reason of the friendship sAown by us, trade with the greatest confidence 
with our subjects, and not only trust their negociations in the Mescia, but ' 
proceed into the interior, \^here they.both buy and sell, and where they have 
never met either with annoyance or want of good faith. 

We are in the greatest state of prosperity, and our lands have never been 
so well cultivated as at the present moment, so much so that their product 
has daily increased since the revolution, and now activity and commerce 
reign throughout. • 

' Our jport, organized with regularity, is always open to European captains 
and to every nation, who daily discharge their cargoes, and receive on board 
merchandise; and no instance has been known of complaint on any part, 
but, on the contrary, they have left i*s with expressions of satisfaction und 
contentment. ' 

The.folloM'ing are the names of the districts of this country, with the 
number of tlie inhabitants who have expressed themsedves in our favour;— 

^ Population. Population. 

Mescia • • . • 95,000 Benalecd and country round Ab- 

Scliel .... 40,000 dilgelid .... 90,000 
Tajura , , . , ^ 42,000 Karian, 100 villages . • 100,000 

iflluziir . • • . 20,000 AUAnS Ol Tlin iNTEIilOU. 

Alesiir.ita ... 60,000 Orsiforiia • . • • 10,000 

, 50|000 Ogelct * • * * 9,000 

Si.‘hel el HamCd • • 45,000 Aluaua . ■ > . 8,000 

J! Humus • . • • 15,000 Accara • • . . 9,000 

Sihii . . . • . 14,000 llctua .... 7,000 

IinbclUta • • • • 40,000 Vied Zaies • • • 5,000 

Tavergha , . . 55,000 Trghea\ .... 10,000 

Half of the town of Trahuna ; one-third of Zowia ; half of the city ol Ben- 
gazi, and all the kingdom of Derna and Fezzan ; half of the city of Tripoli, 
wlio d.iro not move for fear of their lives. 

PARTY OF SIDI ALT. 

The Sheik Tiuraid, with half of Trahuna, Guma, two thirds of Zowia, 
and some of the inhabitants of the town, and also the half of Bengazi. 

Therefore we^hy oar holy right of primogeniture, and by the acclamation 
of th(' peopk*, f»eing now one amongst the sovereigns, beseech your Majesty 
a*, wi ll as every other sovereign destined by God to govern their subjects, to 
euler into the merits of our case, and to afford justice to this kingdom, sepa<- 
raling the truth from the untruth, and right from wrong.' Thus will jour 
Majesty be able to see whether that which is written from the city in order 
to maintain usurpation be false or true. 

If we have this great population in our favour—if we are nominated 
Bashaw by nearly the whole of the Regency of Tripoli, woBaie so u^cd by 
right, and this people have proclaimed us Bashaw, as we are thoJr^/-6o/v* 
son of SidL Mahomed Bey, now dead, vdio was the eldest son of Yusuff 
Bashaw ; and jour Majesty, who\nows from the njost ancient laws of tlie 
world till* right of primogeniture, will, we feel assured* boli^ve us to be the 
legitimate Bashaw of the kfngdoin of Tripoli, and will consider as an usurper 
any other who may aspire to the throne. 

An ambassador has arrived in the city of Triiioli, bringing a firman from 
the Sublime Ottoman Porte, which places Sidi Ali upon the throne of 
’Tripoli. This firman has been obtained by the intrigues and falsehoods 
written from the town. We, instead of yielding upon this notme, have ex¬ 
cited anew the spiyt in our heart and in the hearts of our * Always 

respectful and obedient to the commands of the Sublime Porte, we would 
‘ have acceded to his slightest wish ; but wc are convinced th^ if we had 
repF«t^rf\t6d our rights, the Porle^itsclf, which has guided by th*^ 

■ sanctity of the laws, would have acknowledged us as Bashaw and^not Sidi 

^ • 
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All. We have jWer resorted either to intrigue or to falsehood. • We trust 
in God, m our rights, and in our strength. 

Believe what is written in this letter is neither false nor exaggerated. 
We swear it in the name of our Holy Trophet, »nd we arc ready to prove 
every ai'ticlc. We therefore beseech your Majesty to listen for one moment 
to our prayers, and also not lend your ear to what others may write. In¬ 
stitute one person or a commission really neutral to examine into overylbirg, 
and your Majesty will receive a faithful report of the state of this regency 
and of the truth of this writing. 

May God grant bs a long life, so that we may one day prove to your 
Majesty our friendship and our alliance with the Christian Powells, and also 
our paternal care over our dear subjects. ^ 

Mescia de Tripoli in Barbari, * ® 

October, 1S34, 

Wlio can read the above letter from an uneducated Arab without 
feeling for the justiTess of bis cause? and, utterly abhorrent as all revo¬ 
lutions must ever be considered by the well-thinking mind, y€t the mild 
sway of the popular Bashaw, and iTie almost total absence of any 
heinous crime during twenty-six months of revolutionary government, 
must lead us to the conclusion, that the despotism of the old BashaV 
had forced them into open rebellion, and that, once freed from his unre¬ 
lenting tyranny, they were ready to submit to any authority by which 
their lives and property would be protected. They nominated Emliam- 
med from two causes, as sensible as they were patriotic: 1st, Ilis father 
Mahomed was the first-born son of the Bashaw Yusuff; and 2nd, they 
knew him (Emhammed) to *lje brave, noble, intelligent, and generous. 
His father, when quite a boy, liad acquired universal popularity, which 
excited the jealous apprehensions of old Yusuff, and he was exiled as 
before stated to Egypt. 

Emhammed, as he grew up, with the virtues of his father succeeded to 
liis popularity as far as the obscurity in which the policy of his grandfaihcr 
had placed him permitted him to be known, and at the comnienceniont of 
the revolution, he, with his younger brother Sicli IJame{, were living at 
a retired spot in the neighbourhood of the city, little droamiug of thti 
unsought Jionour intended him by his countrymen, as it was not till 
the evening of the day of the revolution breaking fortli, that the Sheiks 
waited upon him to express their wish that he should assume the sove¬ 
reignty, a request he could not well have opjiosed, as the loss of a head 
lias not unfrcquently been llie result of any delicacy with these people. 
Jiliiihanimed, tliqrfjfore, accepted the trust as the free and uiibiascLi oll'cr- 
ing of the nation, and willingly subscribed and made oath to I he fol¬ 
lowing articles proposed as a constitutif^n by the Sheiks, to guard against 
the abuse of desjxjtic jiuthority:— 

The Constitutional Treaty sworn by Sidi Emhammed Bascia CaramanH, 
eldest son of Sidi Mohamed Bey, in the country of Tripoli, in July, 1832. 

1. That the government should be founded upon strict justice and not 
caprice. 

2. That all Ins subjects should be absolute masters of their own lives and 
property, and that their property should also be enjoyed by their descendants. 

3. AlJjjaliifts* and every religion to be treated upon an equality. 

4. That commerce should be frge and protected by th^ Bashaw. 

5. That the Bashaw should maii:jtain friendship with the European na¬ 
tions, and fK>t trea t them with injustice or despotic power. , ' 

G. That the BasTuHiTsliall not dispose ctf public property without the con¬ 
sent of the people. 
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The Twxt morning heiwas proclaimed with all the formality of tlieir 
customs, and, with his brother, immediately lieaJed Ids troops against 
a sortie made^by the town under, the impression tlial the insurrection 
was only partial. Tlie*^ assailants were soon driven back within the 
walls, and the prowess displayed by Etnhainined during the battle de¬ 
lighted the people, and securerf him in their afTectioiis, for in no country 
is bravery and a commanding person more admired, nor cowardice 
niore universally desjiised. The superiority of Emjiammed in this re¬ 
spect over Ids rival Ali, who never exposes himself outside the Castle, 
is humorously introduced into tlic burden of their songs. 

Those who have been resident ii^ Tripoli, and witm^ssed the course of 
Emhammed^s gfeversment, speak in no measured terms of its milthiess 
andmagnauimily; of the improvements he has introduced in the dispen¬ 
sation ot justice; o^thc order, regularity, and security in^tlie country 
though in a state of civil war, and of the devoted attaclimcnt to his 
person and cause. In a ]jlS»pulation of upwards of 200,000 lie lives 
without a fortified residence, or any guard for Ids person but that of 
a hundred men detached 4jy the Sheiks from day to day from the body 
of the people, more as a matter oi' dignity than of safety, as he fre- 
(picnlly traverses the country during the dead of ;pight, visiting the 
batteries anil advanced guards, with but twenty or thirty men in his 
train, without any attempt ever having been made to injure a hair of 
his iicad, so tridy <Ioes he reign in the hearts of his people. 

What a contrast is his situation to ihat*of Ali, wlio, shut up in the 
citadel of tlie town, surrounded by 500 black slaves for his giianh, upon 
whom alone he ])laee3 reliance, never ventures forth beyond the walls, 
lest the disaffection, so openly manifested on many occasions umongbt 
the inliabitauts, sliouid wrest from his grasp tiie only strongliold of Jiis 
]) 0 wcr! 

Is it not, therefore, quite unaccountal>le for what cause England and 
France, the two must enlightened and liberal nations in the world, 
should appurcfitsly c.\ert their^united infliionco to force upon an unvviJi- 
ing })cople a sovereign, not the legitimate Iieir to the crown, and donblv 
odious by his cruelties and barbarity ? Such a lino of policy would ho 
beyond our comprehension, were we not fully convinced" that England’s 
open and straightforward declaration of neutrality had been, by a suc¬ 
cession of intrigues, abused by lier more wily and evcr-faithless ally. 

'JVutli now compels us to allude more fully to ilic p.yt which France 
lias taken in the unfortunate civil war still carrying on nVthis co(mtry. 

The attention of the public must syon Le drawn to the course of 
affairs in this Regency, and it wifi then be perceivcil that the interests of 
Great Biitain have heew too long neglected. The Bruish, driven out 
from Algiers, 'J'unis, Morocco, and Egypt, till within the last few years 
maintained in Tripoli that influence which the honest and independent 
]>olicy of our tountry towauls these states had fairly entitled her to, 
and Iiad acquired fur her subjects all those advantages which, though 
not exclusive, were equal to those enjoyed by any other nation. 

It is, therefore, with deep jxnd anxious regret that we rm^. the 

expiring flickerings of that influence the last portion of the coast 
where it stood unrivalled, about to vanish for ever. In 3oc3 our 
,i^’e^i;*UblaTTt?l^Varrington, l^y his manly unti"uiumrcrested policy,' 
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endeavour to stem the torrent of intrigues and misrepresentations of 
our insidious rivals, who, by tlieir Machiavellian policy, have succesaluHy 
superseded us in Tunis, Morocco, and Egypt, say nothing ol Algiers 
nnd its subsequent colonization, or rather attempt at llic measure, in 
(letiauce of the national faith pledged a^, to the disinterestedness of the 
ulterior object of their exj)odilion; ami indeed what we are now about to 
record will only prove another, imaddition to the many instances of the 
faithlessness of iM French nation to tliose promises and obligations 
vvliich, forming the basis of all intercourse, should ever be held most sa¬ 
cred. No one can deny the overwhelming influence of the French in tlie 
Bar'hafy states above alluded to, the almost ej^lugion of all that is 
English ; and this is the slate of affairs which i^on the eve of being 
consummated in Tryjoli. 

France Ims already, by her treaties with Tripoli, usurped to herself 
the prerogative of prescribing regulation^forTripoline ships and com¬ 
merce, her direct and indirect imposts; and so'ingrafted is her inter¬ 
ference with the relations between that Rcg^ency-iind llie second and 
ihiul maritime states of Europe, as to subject bolli parties to tludr 
umpirage in their negociations ; and should Ali be imposed upon the 
country as its noifnnal sovereign, it will become a coufiruied province 
of France. Yet England looks on with incliflcrencc ! 

It is sehlom that the intrigues of a government cap be so paljjahly 
proved as to deny contradiction. The course of events in Tripoli, how¬ 
ever, has led to this result. It is true the French government may 
disavow all participation in the acts of iheiv agent, and the inference 
must then be that Monsieur Schwebel is either a madman or an imbe¬ 
cile to have acted as he has done upon his own responsibility. But 
the fact is, that we, who arc personally acquainted with lliat gentleman, 
believe him to be both clever and accomplishul, and too clear-headed 
to commit himself so deej)ly, as wc shall prove he has, without the 
sanction of his government. » ^ . 

Imprimis then, Tlie active course pursued by the French Consul has 
been in direct opposition to tbe declaration of 7ic7//r«Z2/y»expresscd by 
his government, copies of which instructions weie sent to the sevetal 
powers represented at Tripoli. 

One ol the first marked instances of this interference was in tin; 
abdication of the old Bashaw Yusuff, which we do not hesitate to*6ay 
was bi\jught ab4ut in favovr of Ah by the management of the French * 
Consul.*.The old Bashaw was at this time rcducc(l to tlie last extremity 
by the complete prostration of Irts finaiues and other resources, and was 
on the point of yielding to llic dcmaiuis of an immense majority of his 
subjects, then hi a state of insurrection, and rldacing the sovereignty in 
the hands of his grandson Emhammed, whom they had elected, w'lien*a 
Divan was suddenly assembled at the Castle, all ‘tlie fgreign Consuls 
(English exceyted) being in atte\idancc, and it was then announced 
that Yusuff entertained the idea of abdicating in favour of his son Ali* 
and wi shecLth^' r advice on tlic subject, Tlie French Consul, wlio ha<l 
arrang(?fftmai8cene the evening before, immediately »ose, and expressed 
his deculcd a])pTobation of the fheasure, “ as being the best lhat-could 

deviseclyamLJy^onvictiun of^ its leading to an 1 mgif'fliatn-pj^i<■ m. 
tion of the country!*^ The otlier EuA)peau Consul^ thoiigli uaiiall.) 
ijuljservfcnt to the slightest nod of their colleague of France, (with the * 
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sole exception, we must admit, of the Tuscan Consul, Signor Rossoni; 
who, though representative of^a small power, yet ttpholds her in¬ 
dependence,) did not»inimediately consent to tliis arrangement, and 
some even ventured to mention the claims of Emhammed; but a look 
from Monsieur Scliwebel 8il6fticed suclj presumption, and all discussion 
soon after was rendered supererogatory, by learning that the Bashaw 
^ liad already abdicated^ and delivered up the Goverijment into the bauds 
' of AJi. 

Ilie French Consul from this period became identified with the 
government.of Ali, in whose cayg^his whole influence had been-niost 
unreservedly plncttd,J;hwarting, as far as lay in his power, the boiligerenc 
rights of Emhammed,—threatening to use “ the means placed at his dia- 
posalV' to defeat the blockade of the port by sea, and employing a 
French brig of vvar,*in carrying an envoy from Ali, with bribes and pre¬ 
sents to different parts of Uie coasts, and his Vice-Consul, to ofler a 
guarantee on his part for the fulfilment of the promises of Aii, and the 
further security of Frencji-protection to tlie Chiefs, and all olliers who 
»tvould take up arms against Emhammed. 

What places the truth of these transactions beyoijd question is, tliat 
the letters from the ICnvoy and Vice-Conlul were sent down to llimham- 
incd, by the Chief, to whom they were addressed, as a proof of French 
inlerferencN*; a«d these were unreservedly shown to several of the Con¬ 
suls, and other Europeans, • 

Rut v'hat. wc have now to relate is almost beyond belief, A con¬ 
spiracy Ill the country was detected some months ago, and upon the per¬ 
sons of several of these deluded Arabs were found procl.iuiatioiis of Ali, 
promising reward and protection to all sucli as would wahe war against 
Emhammed; and to these documents was appended the guarantee 
and 'j^iroieciion of the French CoimtU his own hand-writings with the 
Vovsnlar seal affixed in all the formality of an official despatch. Several 
of these we ha'^ see*n, and ccuild produce at any moment. Ti)us llien is 
England deceived by the hypocritical professions of the French govern¬ 
ment. Our commerce is injured,—the claims of our nierchauls neglected, 
—and all those Britislr subjects formerly protected by llie old jlasluiw, 
and stwcrally enjoying situations about his court, have now been dis¬ 
missed from his service, and no means of petty arrogance left untried to 
I’imder tlie residence of the remainder in the city as vpxatious as iios- 
sible. * * ^ 

Wc liavc now only to relate the lajt desperate eflbrt of tne Frencli 
(Consul in behalf of his proteg^, Bashaw Ali; and we feel convinced 
lliat the most seejitical of our readers will no longer doul^t of the ulterior 
objects of the French G<fverniricnt. We have also to remark,»that the 
whole of the above statement of the affairs of Tripoli was committed to 
paper some weeks jtrevious to the declaration of wa^ by Monsieur 
ydiwebcl, against the people, and of the liostiliiies consequent thereon, 
and that we were then completely unprepared for so immediate a con¬ 
firmation of our worst anticipations. • ^ ^ 

It has already bfen stated, that the Bi^'haw of the country had declared 
the tdwn to be blockaded, in x*etalialion for the blockade instjj|vldtl by the ^ 
(yy\igf p''Xi •Awdyfti^dor; and to cfl'ect this nieasuiiiifii«Wf batteries wcr6* 
erected in the sanuj^so as compfotely to command the entrance into the 
harbour; and as tbw wore enabled to bring about fifteen guns to beai* 

\ ^ ^ 2 G 2 
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for this purpose, no vessel could supply tlie with impunity*, unless’ 
in very fine she discharged her cargo in the open sea. In spile 

of tliese preparations, the French Consul, and t^e Turkish Ambassador, 
declared that the people dare not actually fire in defiance of the Grand 
Seignior's firman, , 

All doubt on this point, however, was settled by the arrival, a few 
days after, of a Tripoline brig, under the Turkish flag, with provisiwa 
from Bengasi; aiyl As she anchored off the town, a shot was fired, which,' 
passing directly through her, killed the pilot, and one of the seamen, 
and she was immediately afterwards deserted by her crew. 

Tfie next vessel which came ifr fras a Neapolitan, .winch narrowly 
escaped being sunk; and a Tuscan schooner also, in^atteinpting to pass 
the batteries, with a strong breeze, was much cutup in her sails and 
rigging. The British Consul, on observing these j>iroceedings, so unjus¬ 
tifiable towards a friendly flag, again prote^ted-in the strongest manner 
against the peoide in revolt; but tliey answered,’that they were deter¬ 
mined rather to die, every man, than to suffer niercliant vessels of any 
nation to supply the town, and that no nation tould consider it as a pei 
sonal insult to their flag. 

On the 6l1i of November, an Austrian brig arrived ; buj:, hearing of 
the blockade, did not venture in. She requested protection both from 
the Ottoman and French brigs of war, but was unsuccessful in obtaining 
it. Meanwhile, the Turkish,and Tripoline gun-boats on llieir side had 
completely given up cruising off the i)ort, and the ridiculous iJosilioii 
in which they were placed became evident to every one. 

Tilings were in tljis state, wlien, on the morning of tlie 9th of No¬ 
vember, an Austrian schooner was observed at anchor off the town, she 
having run in during the night, liojiing, at any rate, to get part of her 
cargo safely on shore. Tlie Mescia batleries, as soon as she was per¬ 
ceived, opened tlieir fire ; when the I’rencli Consul, unable any longer 
to contain tlie anger and vexation which the disajijxiintmcnt of liis hope 
to see Ali acknowledged by the people had daily augmented within his 
breast, nwv determined to lake an active jiart, and lie accordingly 
desired Captain Vermot, of the Palinurc, to take the schooner under his 
protection. The French commandant immediately went himself on 
board the Austrian, and gallantly hoisted the tri-colour over the Impo 
rial flag, vainly hoping, no doubt, that the display of that revolutionary 
bannci^ would inspire awe, or at least respect, from the half-civilizcd • 
Moors, Descending, therefore, with elated step into his boat, after 
assuring the German crew of tbtir perfect safety, he pulled hack towards 
the Palinure, but had<liardly readied a ship's length from the schooner, 
when a shot from the batteries fell within a/ew yards of his boat, and 
tlic spray dusliing into the stern-sliecls, gave tlie indignant captain u 
bliowcr-batli by no means agreeable at tliat season,of the year. 

Shot after skot then followed ; and it was soon evident, bulb to the 
crew and to the spectators in the town, that the decoration of llil' 
Frencli t^hough ornamental, was certainly not useful, and its pro- 
tocting^powor anything but efficacious. 

We lUovv observed, that grfat prejiarations were making both on 
- board tlic^Piilinijr£ and the Ottofnan brig ; and by no on ^he lat ter had 
got all ready for^aclYon, and hauled her broadsidcif^tli springsupor 
• caBlcs, to the shore. / • 
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The cearbreeze from# the northward began to set in about this time, 
and to anxious was the French captain to avenge the insult which, by 
liis own imprudence, he hiid brought upon his flag, that he would not 
even give himself timi to unmoor ship, as a seaman would have done 
under such circumstances, but slipping his cable, got under weigh, and 
with easy sail bore down towards llie shore ; all the partisans of the 
•Ji^ench Consul, together with his obsequious retinue of the representa¬ 
tives of the minor powers, having assembled on tl^e top of the house to 
witness the retribution about to be inflicted on the ^rebellious Mescia. 
Wc liad heard it reported that Captain Vermot had declared his inten¬ 
tion of anchoring close off the bc'^ljpries, and of either destroying, them 
by his fire, or'o^being.sunk in the attempt, and so gallant a manoeuvre 
(liovvevcr impolitic) would certainly have drawn forth tljc admiration 
of the spectators—his force being absolutely nolliing in comparison 
with the formidalne position of a line of guns upon the beach, com- 
j)letcly imbedded ia the sflnd. It was also said that, as he approached 
the shore, lie exclaimed,** Kemember Algiers !’ but this has not been 
» confinnecU The former statement was, however, strictly true. 

As the Palinure passed under the stem of the Ottoman brig, she luffed 
up upon her beam, and immediately opened her starboard broadside of 
grape and" canister upon the j)lace whifli exlend8*from tlie gardens of 
the Mescia to the Castle, and occupies a s])acc of about half a mile. 
tJcvcval of th(! Arab shepherds were there at the moment with children, 
tending their flocks ; but tlie brig bein^ nearly a mile distant, llie shot 
fell short, and before a second broadside of round shot was fired, they 
had time 'to escape behind tlie trenches. Wc imagined that this was 
merely a demonstration of the Captain’s hostile intention, and were in 
trepidation lest lie sliould be dismasted before gaining a position sufli- 
cicntly near to the batteries to act svith effect, when, to our utter sur¬ 
prise and mortification he continued to kcc]) close to the wind, and at 
the distance above-mentioned, jioured broadside after J>roadside upon 
i\n unofl’ehURjg village cIo»c to tjic water^s edge ; and as tins part of 
the const runs nearly east alid west, with a liglit northerly breeze he 
, was enabled to stand backwards and forwards bclwcen'thc Ottoman 
brig and llie English corvette the Favourite, protected in case of neces¬ 
sity, in a great measure, by the position of the latter, as he was well 
awaic the batteries would not open with any jnobability of a chance 
shot striking one of his Britannic Majesty’s ships. TIu'Sr'C hostilities 
commenced about 1 a.m., and lasted about an In^in and y lialf, the 
French brig keeping uj) a constant Ijrc from both broadsid^^; the bat¬ 
teries of the Mescia meanwhile treating the attack with tlie greatest 
coulenipt, and looking upon it as the act of a fnadtunn, continued to fire 
at intervals upon the Austrian schooner under French protection, and 
did not condescend to return a shot against the Palinure. 

Captain ^^ermdt, amazed beyond measure at tin's forbearance, and 
seeing at last, from the continuance of llie fire from Tlie Mc-cia, that he 
was unable either to silence llicir batteries, or to rescue the Imj^rial 
schooner, stood out of the harbour iunidst the y<;ll%anj sj^outs ot tlie 
people on shore ; and shortly al’tci;lie was followed by tliut vessel, the 
crew having sufi’ered enough from,his piulection, and cUi^tli'Ss cursing, 

IJicffltid-^teur de Lion once is said la tnb ** paltry r-g’’ 

which had^io?\ouer to save them, 
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^ ‘ ..." 

We, really disgusted as we felt at the long coytjatfance of hostilities 
againat a people'wlio would not return a shot, couK| not but fe^ for this 
humiliation of our ally, and in spite of the fact that the Mescia were in 
open rebellion against the iirman of the Sultan, theit magnanimity and 
forbearance excited our admiration. Nearly 300 shot were fired from 
the Palinure, and we understood that a cnessenger was sent to tlie 
French Consul the following day, thanking him for the supply of “ 24- 
pounders,” which the Moors were mhch in want of, and which exactly 
Jilted several of their iuns^ and that same evening several of those well- 
polished instruments of destruction were ploughing the air in their way 
to the town. The Ottoman biig, whilst the cannonade was going on, 
continued training her guns, and s\^inging ship in variefus directions, 
but the ambassador was far too knowing and too diplomatic to impli- 
cate himself by any act^uil hostile proceeding, and his Excellency after¬ 
wards declared that such a measure was quite uncallecFfor, and did not 
in any way meet his apjiroval. # 

On inquiry the following day as to what damage had been done by 
llie Frenchman's fire, we heard that no person lupl been either killed or 
wounded ; and a prostrate date-tree and two chickens alone expiated the 
inuuU iiiflicted upon the flag of the Citi/en-monarcli, One of the chick¬ 
ens was carried in derision uiuh:r the walls by a little boy, 'who paid 
dearly for his rashness, receiving a musket-ball in his head. 

After reading this account, it will naturally be asked, what right the 
'French Consul had to interfere with an Austrian vessel ? We shall see 
that he hud none wliatever. And wc have therefore a right to believe 
lliat M. Schwebel wished to come into collision with the people, in 
order to further the designs which, there can he little doubt, the French 
government earnestly meditated, of garrisoning llic strong furtifications 
of Tripoli. The Emperor of Austria does not acknowledge any of the 
Burbary States, and has consequently no treaties with them ; but by his 
treaty witli the Ottoman government, he Jiolds tlie Sultan responsible 
for an insult oflered to the Imperial flag. U will ihetefow- he evident 
that as a Turkisli vessel of war, of superior force to the French brig, was 
in the harhour»at the time the schooner arrived, she should have been 
protcctevl either by her, or not at all. 

Since tlicoe events we understand tliat Colonel Warrington has ex¬ 
erted all his influence to rescind the blockades on bulb sides. The 
])Cople of the Mescia expressed their willingness to do so innneduitely, 
if tlie town-would alVo act in the same manner towards them ; and the 
Ottoman an'li!^assador also is said to have been nio:>L anxious that this 
arrangement should be made, but \Ve no\v'liear, to our ustonihinnent, 
that the European Consuls will not consent to it iii any shape; and 
the dictates of the “French Consul, both w'ith his* Excellency and with 
JJasliaw Ali, appear already as supreme as if the French fleet, with 5000 
of the troops of France, Irad actually cast anchor in the'port. • 

We have only now to add, that very r^'cently the British flag was 
hoisted on the Consulate, after being down upwanh of two years and a 
quarter; and n£ rydress whatever has boon given for the numerous 
insults GreatWitain had received from the fiitlierof the prelscnt Bashaw ; 
-neither is tli^ire any hope'that the claims of British subjects will be 
bctUfci,! so long jRr Sidhjj^^y^maans sovereign of the Begenn ^ 
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Olf PROMOTION AND TACTICS. 

Autoritftten Kind die Kni^ken der Lahmcn am Gcisfe! Widt und Zcit,—« Au- 
flioritivs are the crutches of the lame of intellect,*’ 

“ Most meo," says ThucytHdes, “ are so impatieitt of labour in the 
ot truth, that, without much inYestigalion, they generally embrace 
4he tilings nearest at hand.’’ If this assertion be trye, and it would be 
difficult to disprove its accuracy, it becomes the duty dT every individual 
who, with an Iioncst view to professional improvement, brings forward 
doctrines ai variance with existing fj^ctices or opinions, stoutly.to main¬ 
tain sueli doctrines against all fair and worthy adversaries. The cham- 
])iou of imju’ovemcnt must not allow any favourable impression made 
on the public mind to cool; nor must he permit exploded opinions 
again to rally round thp banner of error at the mere call of what is 
termed higli authority^—the^jroken crutcli on which tlid lame of intellect 
invariably strive to siijjport a cause no longer defensible by logical de- 
i^ionstration. In controversy, as in w^a^, a routed foe must be followed 
*up to the last extremity, and the liighor an adversary stands in "public 
estimation, the greater vvill be tbo eHbct^>rodueed J^y liis overthrow or 
refutation. Tiiesc considerations induce me to make home’observations 
on a passage in the fourth volume of Colonel Napier’s History, published 
since the last Article on Tactics, inserted in the July Number of this 
Journal, was written. 

It would at this time be pretty nearly supernuous to offer any remark 
on the merits of Napier’s splendid woik. As a military history, it 
ranks far above any that modern times or modern languages have pro¬ 
duced; nor can it be removed from that high station, were all the inac- 
cuiacies charged against the author proved to their full extent, because 
those inaccuracies regard only matters of detail that, in no one instance, 
affect the nature or, character of the events related; and assuredly no 
history writtOrfby the handt^ of men ever was or could be free from 
errors of this description. Very different, however, is the case when u 
military writer sets up as the defender of false jn'ofessionar principles; 
for he then not only misleads us as to the merit of tlm'evtmls whicli are 
to be tried by those jwinciples, but he advocates, in tlie moat dangerous 
manner, the continuance of error, by actually making the e\ cuts ibem- 
sclvcs give (if 1 may so express myself) a false evidence. ’I'his is what, 
in one instance at least, Colonel Napier has done; fdi* he ha^nado the 
action of K1 Hodon tell in favour of ^he strength of modci^T infantry, 
whereas it^s, in fact, only a prtTof of tlic ignorance and misconduct of the 
French cavair) It could not ])erhap& be cliargcci against Colonel Najiier 
that he liad refrained from entering at length into the subject of tactics, 

* That lb, iTMbCondilct roaulting from an igiioraac«i of tho btreugth of cavalry, kml 
iioui jubt tactical iirincirlfs; aiul not tcom any wa^t of galUnUy oa tho part of tlio 
troops. Men and officers had always hetAi to^d that succesb a^Kiunst steady infautty, 
u'giilarly formed in sipiaie, was next to impossihle, and the boldest cau hardly be 
cNpectcd to pt rforin wh,it they believe io be impiacficable. • 

The Fivuch inihrar^ journaK, the Specia/eur Mi/itatre and the Journuf rfr / Armte^ 
liivvflig, in noticing a lew Tapers written by tlio Author of this aiti^^xpiesavd a 
iitUe soren<;*ij (it sume ot the passages wlndh those Tapers contain, h|||Kiist here trust 
' to’file readeVshbehihtylor peim.ssii^ to oiler a few wu»*l oI^<^H^pcctlVl' exjdiuiation 
’oil a biibjcct ic^iecti^ which otir ingenious neighbours are known to be particularly 

faCll'-iilM*. / \ • • 
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a subject just as important as it is unpopular ;»®r Lis task was already 
•one of sufficient difficulty. But as lie Las givei? a decided opinion in 
favour of/a grfa/zrfc in so far. at lejist as modern infantry are 

supposed to be capable of resisting cavalry, it^bebovos us to see bow 
far even the weight of bis name, and 1 know none that should stand 
higher in military estimation, will help to* sujiport a sinking cause. I 
suspect that in this matlcv he will.fare no better than his prcdecessofiSy* 
and their fate is alrcyidy before tlie world. 

At i)age 240 of the fourth volume of the Peninsular Wiir, it is' said, 

“ The 5th and 77tl», two weak battalions formed in one scpiarc, were 
quiter exposed, and in an instant tlu?#vhole of 'the Frencji cavalry came 
thundering down upon them. But how vain, liow*pr6fitlesR, to matcli 
the sword with the musket! To send the charging horseman against 
the steadfast veteran !" The multitudinous squaiirops, rending tlie air 
with their bhouts, and closing upon the glowing jsquares, like the falling 
t'dges of a burning crater, were as instantly Rejected, scorched, and scat¬ 
tered abroad; and the rolling peal of muskotry had scarce ceased lo 
echo in the hills, when bayonets glittered at the edge of the smoke, amt 
with firm and even stop the British regiments came forth like the holy ' 
men from the Assyqan^s furm^e.** 

This is no* doubt well and cleverly written, but truth commands the 
expulsion of one word on which the entire passage hinges, both as to 
argument and construction. This unhappy word is “'closing**; for 
there was no closing, nor any* thing like it m the whole affair. Not a 
single Frenchman ever came within arm's length of the square, .'ind no 

In sonic Essays on Tactics published in this Journal, the mode according to 
which modern inlantry are trained and armed has been attached without reserve ; 
and even the French allow that 1 have directed r/c.s /ral^^ justvs rt against 

the system. But in attacking the system, 1 ha\e nowheie uttucked the men who 
fought under it, or 1 must have attacked the English, as well as the French soldieiN. 
In the »mu Paper 1 have also attacked the French system/if strategy, as well as 
their method of war. And I have frankly conltbsed that I do^ndt consider the 
men whif trained their suhllers oii sucli feeble and faulty pritioph-s, and em- 
pU> 3 vdthem in a manner us much at variance with just tactical views as uhher- 
rent to humanity, to have been men of nnlitury talent or genius. These opinions 
may be right, or they.may be wrong; but they certainly contain no leflection on the 
Soldiers who fought under the Emperor or his Maishuls. On the contrary, 1 Inive ou 
evtry occasion endeavoured to lender justice to the avowed gallantry ol the Frencli 
troops, and to the intelhgence which so generally peivaded all the ranks of their 
Army. And a inih^ry wntir who should now eiqmss himself citheiwise would only 
expose hiK^clf to 'lidicide, instead of attracting notice by his singohirity. It was 
this giilhvt^'/ and spirit of enteiprise, heightened and excited, no doubt, by expecta¬ 
tions of splendid rewards, togetbor with tlic intelligence for which the launch troopa 
uie (liKtingnibhed, that enabled their armies to peifuim ho many great things dining 
the war. Witji a Ivoiindless supply of such soldiers, with the resources of such a 
country as Fiance ut command, and totally relieved from oil the scruples that hnd 
ever shackled the leudeis of Chiistinii and civilized armies, it was easy for the most 
ordtnary men to overthrow odtersanos not distinguished for ahsolutfr wisdom. The 
nolle gallantry (f ttve French tt^ops was conspicuously displayed in the huttlis 
fought against Siivaww and BUichtr, as in the victories gained over Kiitusuff and 
^lelas; but French strategy cut a mighty little figure when opposed to the stern 
energy of l^iis-tatMcbs victor of Ismuilow, or to the daring Ijeroism of Maishal 
“ Forward/’ 

Th s explanation was due' to the cause pf truth, ns well as to the obliging manner 
ill which Frci?|'./ ^tVUp had me,vt»oiied a writer who, in "ii tiiiHi tickl jsh k^ 

ground, wah NupijioKetl^o'iKaVe given some oflente. But the dU^issioii. if so it may. 
be lenWed, .shows how miidi the countries are approximating, faiiire V liule frieiYrily 
e3q>l.ifution can ahead} bung i s to a fair uiulejsiaiiding, c\ei/ ujion I’lihtury uflaijs. 
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collected body of liorselie^i ever came within twenty yards of the bayo- 



these charges, when speaking of anotlier action of the same kind.- 
“ The cavalry/' sanl lie, “ attcniptcd to scare us a^vny by noise and bra- 
vadi)^ as boys scare a flock of crows i'rom a corn-field; but failing to 
iiiake us run, they fled tlicmselves the moment our lads tipped them the 
sulpiiuf.*’ What closing, indeed, can lakb place between a horse at 
s)>eed and a man on foot that shall not completely overthrow the latter? 

* If rooted in the jrround, he would torn up, or his limbs would be 
fractured by the fufy of the contact. Wherever any closing has taken 
place between iufanlry and cavalry, that is, wherever the latter have 
(lone llicir duty, the ijjfantiy liave been completely oVerthrovvn. Nor is 
any other result possible for the infantry arc left absolutely defcncclcs^ 
and exjiosed, without •siiiehl'or protection, to the full and thundering 
bljock of the horse, and to the telling action of tlie svvord, the very mo- 
naent their single volley eff ill-aimed musketry is firedr Such a volley 
^ iliay, in one way or otiier, arrest a tenth of the assailants—it never did 
nuirc, and seldom so much, hut tlie rcst,^*jf boldly icd, will of course 
laugli to scorn tha foolish array of useless bayonets. Credit, however, 
is duo to Colonel Napier ft>r ti»e ingenuity he displays in speaking of 
these weapons, as well as for the due historjcal gravity which ho always 
j)reservcs on such occasions. To have made no mention of this “ truly 
iiational arm/* as the military writers of all nations, French, English, 
German, Italian, and Portuguese term this pretty zigzag, might have 
lessened the* value of his book in the estimation of a numerous class 
of warlike readers, who naturally expected to find in liis pages sonic 
account of tlic feats performerl vvitli a weapon knovvn to be even like the 
lance of Achilles— 

The^cU aili of lu-rors and the dread of fields.^’ 

On the otherliand. he liimsMf knew very w'ell tl>at the annals of war¬ 
fare presented not a^inlgc instance of any thing like a hayonpt contest, 
aiwl lew cases even of fighting-men having been so much as scratched 
willi these bloodless toys. lie therefore cin]doys them as ornanicnls 
only, and merely brings them into finish off some of the striking and 
hcautiful pictures occasionally ])rescnted to the reader. At Busaco 
ctglitcen hundred British bayonets glitter over a ridgoat El Bodon 
they glitter over the smoke/* but always in virgin br'iglitn^s, and 
never.dimmed with the blood of vanquiithed foes. This is as^t should 
he. As we live in an age of improvement, we yet ho[)e to sec lancer 
flags aflixed to bajoncts; they will llicn, by showing “.which way iho 
wind blows,” be at least as useful as straws thrown up into the air. And 
tacticians may tell us, if they can, where their favourite weapons ever 
rendered more Valuable service, - * 

• Let us no^ look at Napier’s account of the acj-ion of El Bodoii. 
There were, according to his blateinent, thirty tiquadrons of French 
cavalry in the field^ They liad, in tlie first instance, to aScenfl u-difBcult 
pobilipu defended by artillery, cavalryt and infunliy combined. But 
when they reached the plain; they were opposed by two weij^Sttalions 
of ii^ntry ohly *, for we purposgly jmss ovcr1lul*4riu the infantry 

^Armed troin Uic ai^ancing light companies of the 3rd division. Tlic^ 
action lasted f.\>m ei^ht o’clock in the morning lill^four o'clock in \\i ' 
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afternoon, and the thirty squadrons of French ftiplry lost 15P wien killed 
and wounded durin«( this eight hours* contest, flf we allow fifty men 
to have falleif by the fire of the artillery and bv the sal)rc8 of the cavalry 
(no great result to have been effected by six guns and three squadrons, 
considering that Napier himself allows that the British huraemen fought 
well and bravely), it leaves one kundre(tmexi put hors de combat by the 
fire of six or seven hundred infautvy. That is, it required'eight liuutifcL 
exertion on thej)£urt of seven men to bring down a single aciversary-l 
Now, reader, teu us truly, artl controversy a])art, should bold and deter¬ 
mined horsemen recoil before opponents rendered so feeble and defence¬ 
less by their wretched system o^^ming and training? “ Shame to 
the very thought!*’ I think I hear you say, and justly too. Victors of 
Hermandez, the Goerde, Totenburgh and Huinow, you fled not because 
your enemies stootr firm, bravely awaiting the ch^ge, and making the 
best use of the feeble weapons placed in their.hands—No; trusiing to 
your courage, your gallant steeds, and go*od swords, you overliirew, at 
the very fir^t onset, the best infantry of Conlmcntal Europe. Ainl it is 
to foil even bighpconduct like yours that a just system of infantry tactics 
should be devised. To have resisted tlic whiskered bobadilsof Guinaldo 


])rove8 nothing ; and it is J^amentable to see such instances brought 
forward, by men of talent and genius, in snpj)ort of the most wretched 
and dangerous delusion that eVer blinded an entire profession. TIk; 
Scythian cavalry, so renowned of old, fled nt the me^e braying of the 
asses in the Persian anny’^; yet no one ever advanced the circumstance 
as a proof that the music of the long-eared race, great as the power of 
the race avowedly is, was of itself suiHcient to overthrow entire squad¬ 
rons. Yet, because cavalry have too often recoiled from squares of 
modern infantry, it is most iogically concluded tliat they must continue 
to do BO for the future; though none of the tactiiians can show ns 
the means of resistance possessed by their invincible infantry. WMien 
the relative power of armsf, all on the side of the pavaliy, and the long 
list of infantry defeats, rlescribcd in the'second jKirt the Essay ou 
Tactics, a^e appealed to, then are the men of scienc^ as deaf as they are 
dumb. It is only when some writer of name or fame liappcus to threw 
out a sentence or two in their favour that tlie ])cnny trumpet is made to 
sound again, loud even as the braving of the long-eared victors of the 
Tan a is. 


But how, it may be asked, hns it bappenod that the opinion in favour 
of infawtry squares has continued so long, and been- so generally 
ieceivc(lNn all the armies of liurope I Simply because, emanating ni 
timidity, it has been yphelil by the many who are always the advocates 
of feebleness, and who, by tho mere weight of numbers, too frequently 
silence and force even feeble and erroneous views ou the enlightened 
and the bold. The mass of inen» taken in any situation or profession, 
seldom rise ab^vc mediocrity. Actions of daring and 't)f heroism are 
above their conception when not even above tlieir courJige; for men 
will often admnre and execute with gallantry what they dared nut con¬ 
ceive J. • They*must constantly be raised therefore tq whatever is great 


^^^fHero^otus, Melpomene, chap. 29. . , 

t See 2nd AvnSfWI^^ctJCS, U. S. Jowrn^ for M.irch, ana 3rd 

Dceenibur, 1833. f ' ‘ , 

• >ThiK lb strongly lUiiitra^ed by the very last event of Ilje war.\ TWro was cer- 
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in thought or in action Ut influence of superior spirits. But it is 
not in every situation of cJmmand that such spirits are found. Wealth 
.•Ind influence, blind as tlie blind goddess of Fortune, with whom t&ey 
vie in bringing forward their favourites, confer rank and promotion 
indeed, but neither genius nor courage. So that a feeble heart has 
been known to beat beneatli tlievtar of chivalry, and folly has, before 
now, been discovered eVen under the helmet of the Guardsman and the 
'Tcii}jT5nijo Hussar. * * 

The profession of arms also, though no doubt favourable to the de* 

' volojnnent of high and honourable feeling, is, strange to say, unfa- 
Youniblc to the advancement of projpssional science. Officers £ntor 
llie army at an aj^e*wl]en they are more liltely to take up existing 
opinionH, tlian to form opinions of their own. They grow up in carry- 
■ ing intij Inflect orders and regulations founded on these ycceived opinions: 
•they become, in some •ineasure, identifietf with existing views, till, in 
the course of years, llie ideas tlwus gradually imbibed take too firm root 
to he easily shaken or cradiqated by llie force of argument or reflectibn, 
ill the Britisli army, also, pianiolion is granted according to the interest 
of ihe cauditliile, or it is bought and sold, like any other commodity: 
yu the most difficult of all professions, professional merit, or the power 
of thought, goes for absolutely nothing, ir’wcrc usefess to say any- 
tmng against influence, because it is an unacknowledged, mole-like 
f-firt of thing, tliat-works in u thousand different shapes and forms, the 
edecl of which can never bo altogether cheeJised. lint the practice of 
selling militaiy rank for money is tangible, and should he aboiisIg\[ 
torthwuh ; it forms the best check to the progress of military science 
(‘\cr devised by official ingenuity; it makes money, instead gf honour, 
genius, and courage, the certain key to preferment, in a profession in 
wliicli those (jualities alone should ensure distinction; it discourages 
those who arc destitute of^veuJth, and who constantly sec themselves 
jiiiised over by their juniors, not always their superiors in merit; and 
makes the licli Midiffcrent, becai!>se they know that they can pnrcliase 
j)ioniotion as long as they have money .and sufficient conduct to mam- 
\iiu their ground in ordinary society, and to put on their clothes accord¬ 
ing to the latest fashion or regulation. Wealth needs not, and certainly 
slmukl not, exclude t]ie ricli from preferment when, along with vvcaltli, 
they jx'sscss merit also ; but the system now pursued must in a great 
iiieasuro exclude all merit that is not hacked by wealth, or very great 
jii'leiesl, because, nearly all vacancies are filled up by puteJiase. /Ihe 
plea of national economy cannot he advanced, since the sale of mnat- 
Luhed commissions has become general; nor should sucli a plea liave 
i>eeu listened to for an instant by xxm\ of honourable and patriotic feel- 

__ •- —■■ -- — ---*- 

Unily ui) want of the higiiest order of bravely in the Dritush Aimy on the morning of 
tin' ISth of June, biit^how\iiany men were there in that Army, besidesi the 

Uuke of MMhngtoi^who have stood the hazard of the iron lye, and fought 

the liattle of Walc/uo boinc think there were actually three (I I !) such men in 
Ihat Army ; huLrifuny believe that theie was not one. 

The Ihnssion Arm\, also, gave ample proofs on tho same occasi<in, that they 
wanted neither the “ wili lit do, nor the soul io dare,”—hut which of their otticers, 
e\c.pt Klijcher, would ha\e engaged, after tho ckdeat of FIuiuh, to fight tmother 
hutile at\\ateiloo oA the l«ih ? And who Uit the gallant olu IVI^rshg^BImself 
would hav 7 -‘ kept that engagement when he found himself -iJ^ieSmost im- 

pAvsdd^lefilesof Ohain and St. Lambert at the very moment when his rear division 
Wti'I^ttUcked ut Wateiloo ? i 
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ing. To sell the right of exercising over* icn so greft a power as 
officers must necessarily exercise over soldierjt to sell the right of lead¬ 
ing those sWdiers into battle, is nothing less than carrying on a chance 
traffic with the blood, bones, and happinesJof men: because you sell 
that to mere wealth, which, in justice to the comfnanded, as well as to 
the fame and honour of the country, s^iould oniy^bc given to the high¬ 


est merit that the greatest exertions of tlie military administration could 
bring to light. ‘No words of any language ever spoken on the face, of 
the globe can^clo justice to a system so unworthy of a free, victorious, 
and enlightened people. 

‘ It-lnas been said that the in commissions liastcns promotion, 

and enables the Horse*Guards to select descrying candidates for 


advancement;—words, mere words, and feeble words into the.bargain. 


You might actuftlly say with more truth that^thc rapid whirl of the: 
chariot and four aids the progress of the foot wanderer whom it dis¬ 
tances on the road; for if llie chariot floes not help, it in no way im¬ 
pedes the pedestrian. Whereas, the jiuroliascrs of rank very much 
impede the progress of those that cannot-purchase; because the'vast 
proportion of commissions disposable only by sale are exclusively the 
property of the jrich—as t^ie IJ orse Guards can only appoint to Buch'^ 
commissions candidates who are able to pay the regulated j>ricc for the 
preferment. Thus, men of wealth not only retain the greater propor¬ 
tion of all military promotion within their own circle and control, but 
they are also, and uilh pcHect justice, candidates for whatever promo-* 
lima takes place without purchase ; and, as wealth and infl\ience gene¬ 
rally go liand in liand, lliey are, in nine eases out of ten, tlic Buccossful 
candidates fur such promotion likewise. As jmrcliase cannot augment 
the number of commissions, it cannot augment promotion generally ; 
it only facilitates tlie promotion of the rich at the oxj>ensc of the poor ; 
so that whatever is gaincil by one party is Ibst 'to the other. The qua¬ 
lities on which military rank should alone be, conferred, go for no¬ 
thing in all these arrangeinenls, and tlA* blood of llie^hrave is, as usual, 
left, to j)ay the j)enuily of llie folly : thus truly illustrating the olt- 
repealed quotation—“ Quid-quid dolirant reges pIccUmtur Aciiivi.’’, A' 
nieie regimeiital step is all that at limes falls to the share of the officer 
of foilune : he may rise from having been the third or fourth captain or 
lieutenant, to be even tlie second or third ; but fur an actual step of rank 
lie may vainb^ wait for. jcnis, while entire shoals of his juniors are 
cverjLday purchasing majorities and lieiUenant-coloncdcies, from which 
he is as much excluded as if*lic belonged to a ju-oserffied caste. 'The 
country should pur/:hase up the cohuiiissions of all officers having a 


liglif, or a just claim, toscii, and fil] lljcm up or cancel them, according 
to circumstances. 


In n mere pecuniary point of view it comes to tlie same thing, whe¬ 
ther the publjc give a retiring officer half-j)ay or a rofind sum at once 
as the value of his commission ; but, in credit to th^ounlry and* in 
advantage to the seivice, tlie gain by the latter arrangen'w.nt W'ouid be 
^ immense. ISo monstrous, however, is tlie sycopjiancy of the age iiu 
which we*live, that men are* constantly striving to devise excuses to 
lllt‘m?l?^gB for the abject submission with which lhey*l)Ow to the mere 
t-hadow of W!lllll. slow promotion in the artillery, and li^ diffi¬ 

culty of bringing foiward officers of particular merit in that braJtrii yf 
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tbc service,* ^re ascribe tbc circumstance of purchase not beinji^ 
allowed in tuc corps. jAVlicreas the fact is, tjiat promotion is slow 
because the service is on a limited scale, and because pre^otion goes 
by seniority through the entire corps. To wliicli it may be added/that 
officers who l«ive been educated for the Artillery more generally enter 
the service with a view to make it their profession for life,*tlmn the 
officers wlio enter ihe**Line, many of whom only come into the army 
for the jmrposc of passing a few yeats in a pleasant gentleman-Jike 
rnannep; or, if in time of war, for the sake of seeihg/i campaign or 
two. As to the difliculty of promoting particular officers, it has noUiing 
to do with purchase;' break the artillery into separate regiments, like 
the cavalry or inYantry, and you mSj^proinotc deserving officers from 
one regiment to another, just as easily as favourite and influential ofli- 
cers arc every day promoted in the line in a similar igianncr. The navy 
and artillery both pl^)ve bow easily ])urchase may be dispensed with ; 
for no service in tlic world caji sliuw oflicers who liave more perfectly 
acted up to all tlie duties^ of their profession tlian tlie officers of the 
N,avy and Artillery of liriljiin, 

. Without again going over the proofs formerly advanced in this 
Journal,* in order to sliow the foeblenoss of the arguments by ivbieli 
the system df selling military commissions is defcialed, it may be as 
well to police an o])inion that has lately gained groumi, and which 
seems, at first siglit, to offer a jdausiblc pretext for the method of pro- 
motion so generally pursued in the service.* The Army is, according to 
this nevv.viow of tlie subject, to be rendered as aristocratic as possible 
by ibe exclusive aiipointment and pronjotion of wealthy and aristocratic 
ollicers. Now, considering the flood of democracy lately let in upon 
llie land—a flood which threatens to sneep away every vestige of tliat 
constiluiion so long the jiridc of Britain and the admiration of the 
norld,—it is no doulit goocPpolicy to render llie Aimy—the only basis 
on which the tranrjuiility of tlie country lias rested for some years—a 
counterpoise to*the flcmocracy, by foitifying tbc loyalty of all grades of 
military men, and by securing tlieir attachment to tlie constitution of 
l^iiig. Lords', and Commons', as by law estahlished. But, iaudable as 
tlic object is, so feeble *are ihc means by wliicli it is .sought to be at¬ 
tained : for the mere ari'^tocracy of officers will no more make the 
soldiers aristocratic than the gold of the jm^molcd man of wealth will 
l('nd to make them ricli. Jn tlic liour of ]»olilical excitement as well as 
in the hour of battle, the soldier looks to the qualities jof his superior^, 
and not to their wealth or connexions. And it is only by ha^^g in all 
rank’s officers who, by their manners dud conduct, can gain*^ tlic good 
will and respect of their subordinates—who, by-'liigli character and at¬ 
tainments, can sway tlie will of the man^'—who can call back the feeble 
and the erring to thj pa^hs of duty and of lionoiir—and in all times of 
danger and J«rmoit*rally even tlie wildest mass round the colours of 
llK?"countr\;rand the throne of the Sovereign—that willing and implicit 
obcclieimi?^s in every trying moment to be expected from the soltlier ; 
and ih^ualities requisite for exercising such coiitri^ ov^r the mindi 
of men will be mtre frequently perhajis found unconnected with wealth 
and'rank than otherwise. ^ 

• 'As to the officers, their leaning must at jJlj in nies Jj.e_J r»^navour of the 
<^own, the source of military rank and reward. The glory gained 
^ ~ * See U. S. Jourual for Maich, 1834. 
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during the war, as well as the station, cliarifcftr, and fame since so well 
. maintained by the officers of tlie Army, wei§ all acquired under tlie* 
royal standerd of England, and iiv upholding the time-honoured insti¬ 
tutions of the country. Every motive thatr can influence honourable 
and high-minded men will naturally attach them to tlib cause of the 
Sovereign and ti*o constitution ; so tlfat by having officers capable of 
properly commanding men, you^will be always sure to have a loyal and 
obedient army,. ^Aml tlie higher you raise the standard of merit, by 
which military rank should alone be granted^ the greater will be tbe 
lustre reflected on tlie holder of such rank, the greater will be his dovo- 
tiqn ^ the source from whenct^liiis distinction has })een derived, and* 
the more implicit will be tbe obedience which he \Vill receive from liis 
own immediate subordinates. 

The officers of the French army, previous to tj^e revolution, were all 
noblemen and men of .rank, devotedly attaclicd to the cause of thoir 
sovereign; but so liltle was tlie influenctfwhirh.they exercised over the 
minds of their men, that not a single soidier«jf the line pulled, a trigger 
in the royal cause. • • 

Our method of granting promotion has, however, like our system of 
tactics, found plenty of zealous, if not very logical defeiu^ers. Oflicors 
who had risen ttf rank during the war thought iheir honour and repu¬ 
tation in some measure identified with the system of lactic? that bad 

**4 

rendered us victorious ; and lliose who had purchased promotion deemed | 
thegiselves bound to uphold l.he system of prefermejit which liad led to 
their own elevation. The first forgot that the feebler was tlrts system 
of tactics under which they conquered, the more was their merit in 
effecting great things with comparatively feeble means ; how much 
more might have been effected with well-trained soldiers than was 
effected by ill-tmined soldiers never enteied into their conlcmplalion. 
Wealthy officers, again, would see nothing wrong in tlie practice of 
selling promotion, thinking that the discredit of thv practice, instead ot 
falling on the system, would fall on the purchasers ; iKough all men of 
honourable feeling must naturally strive to rise to the rank and Btaiion 
which they think they can till with credit to tliemselves and to the ser¬ 
vice which they follow. 

But these views were far too sim]»le and self evitlent for an age of 
intellect. One delusion continued to uphold another. Soldiers, iil- 
armed and ignorant even of the use of arms, were commanded by * 
chance-appoinleli officers. The courage of the mass—in which the 
idle, useless, and incapable were, in all ranks, mixed up with a 

number of men of the highest merit arfd cemage—led to dcarly-houglit 
victories, that naturally tended to confirm the very errors which had so 
often led to needless loss and unprofitable success. When di&aster was 
experienced, the less tliat was said about it tli» fietten unless when 
party politicians took up the matter, in order to pfefer cliiyges agajnst 
the government "‘of the day—as if ministers could be blah^d for lbe‘ 
misconduct displayed by generals on th& shores of the Plata/^ for the 
incapacity -of field-officera serving on the hanks of,,the Nile. “ But 
'"surely Government were to blame for ajipointing such incapable.offi¬ 
cers ?” «j^5UTcdly they were ; and this is the \cry point at which J 
wish to arnvfe it point that wa^never urged. 

It is now well known, that, with the exception of Sil' Jolm Moores^ 
t^o^xp^itions, all the armaments sent out from Britain during the 
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war wore ful^ equal to attainment of the object for which they were 

^^j^tendetl. Yet we faile| at Ferrol, Porto Rico, Cadiz, Bosclta, Wal- 
rheren, Phithburg, Sackets-lJarbouj, Tarragona, and surrendered Fort 
Eric, in order to sec it-defended by the Americans. And as no one 

• over blamed the conduct of the troops engaged on these occasions, the 
blam(‘ niuht rest with that nietkod of promotion which placed in influ¬ 
ential staiions ftlie fault was not always with tlie Commander) oliicers 
lyiequal to the duties that fell lo tlioir siiare, and who, by incapacity or 
misconduct, not only occasioned ihe loss of viiluable*li¥efi, but the loss 
of fame and honour als(t. To the list of failures here quoted, a number 

• of others might be added without inchiding any of the uhsi^ccessful 
assaults directed Vgaim^t fortresses or fortified ]> 08 is ; for in the best pre¬ 
concerted attacks of woiks or broaches, obstacles mav be encountered 
tliat neither conduct nor gallantry can at tlie mom^^nt overcome. Mo¬ 
dern arms only encuvflber the soldier on such occasions; and his tactical 
training has, of course, done«notliing to assist him. As an illustration 
of tiie progress of nnlitiyy science, we may safely say, that .were an 
Ajnerican war to break ou^ to niovrow, the troops would take the field as 

.ijl jircparcd for that particular sort 4)f contest, as they were on the 
breaking out of tlie war of Independence some fifty years ago. If fancy¬ 
ing mountains only molehills, llie political ^clioolmastfir stumbles, in his 
first lofty .slriile, even ** over a potato,*'—the military ])edagogue seems 
tor his part detewmued to stand slock still, conlenling himself from time 
lo time with a new rifacciamento of Saldern, in which the most zealous 
researches cannot discover even one single new idea. 

Those unacquainted willi military aifairs will wonder that this can bo 
said oT an army which counts in ail ranks so many men of the highest 
zeal, devotedness, and abifity. Without at present,laying any stress on 
tlie assertion, loo often {cj>eaLcd to be altogether destitute of foundation, 
that many of the men who have risen by the exertions of the army liave 
become the enemies rather than the friends of the soldier,—it may truly 
be said, that-the army of li^igland is liardly commanded by military 
men. From the very counnencement of the late war, an influential 
})tjrty in the 'stale ilirocted all their ed’ortB towards the suppression of 
military genius and feeling. Every exertion was made to damp the 
liojics and lower the character of the profession, and measures tending 
to crush ail military aspiration and talent were constantly forced upon 
the (joverr^'-cnt of the country, who, as a natural consequence, cramped 
and limited the military administration in every direction.. The baneful 
eii'octs of these unworthy exertions, still so laudably continuejJ,** accom¬ 
panied tlie army on every marclf and in every battle ; they were felt in 
prosperity as well as in adversity. Failures wert? oxperienoed for want 
of the knowledge wliich factious power had withheld ; and*for want of that 
just confidence, which falsehood, iusidt and calumny had destroyed. And 
when by galliytry afid devotion, uupafallelcd in tlie history of nations and 
xjf wars, siuxess was again rallied round, the old vietdtious standard of 
EnglamKylx was purchased at an expense of blood and treasure, from 
the recoTlcction of wliich the mind even now shrinks back ajipalled. The 
hone-house of MSrat would sink into absolute insignificance, could the 
bones of the Rritisli soldiers sacrificq^ to the‘evil counselsjafr pseudo- 
ptltfiots be collected and piled up, in a\vful«ilkiSttatioarf®P&e Services 
rendered to the country and humanity by modern abaters and 
economists, J< $ 
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** You ^ntlemcn of Ensland, who Jive at home nt case, 

Ah ! litiie do you think u|K)n the dangers of the seas \ 

Give ear unto the marii^TN, atid they will plainly bhow 
AU the cares, and the fears, 

• "When the stormy winds do blow ,”—Old Song, 

4 

Sam! Sam! do you liear there, SaiiT’?—Is the steward sarving the 
brtfad'dut ? Sam ! Sam ! why d«fi’t you answer, Sitm ? ” 

What do you want ? ” 

“ Kindly, rny son, kindly. Look out for your bread there: See tliat 
you have weight, Sam ; that’s it, my son.” ^ 

Ay, ay,” answered a voice with th^, quick and inij)ertinent lone 
of a spoiled child. 

Look sharp, then, my son—bear a hand^ and get your bread. Do 
you bear, Sam ? ” 

Tlie person who spoke left the hatchway he was bending over, and 
resumed his slativn on the weather side of the quavicr-d?ck, which lu; 
paced with measured steps. The glass he carried in his liund was every 
now and then uppUeJ to his eye, sweeping the horizonj,in search of any 
vessel that might reach its focus. 

“ Well now,” he exclaimed, “ this is very odd ; not a single craft 
in sight; four years and not acliancc ! Wc ouglit to fall in with some’ul. 
It would be quite a windfall for tiie young’uns at home. But let me 
see ; it's just one o'clock, I must call the watch ; tliey’ve had their 
lime to dinner.” 

Proceeding to the fore-scullle, lie put Ids Tmnd to his inoutli, and 
bawled out, “ All—the wateli ahoy! Come, my sons, move up iheie ; I 
liave a deal of jobs for you. Here, you^Dido, go dojjn aacl hand me 
up that coil of three and a half.” 

** Do what, 'Mr, Bobstay ?” said the boy he addressed. ' 

“ Why han4 me up that coil of three and a half to be sure. Don’t 
you know what three and a half is ? 

“ No, Mr. Bobstay, I don’t.” 

“ Do you ever expect to make a sailor, young’un ? Let mo see, you 
have been six w^eks on board, and not know what tliree^and a iialf is 1 
Why, mpe to be sure—rope three and a half inches in circumference ! 
Now go*nand up the rope, and^recollett what I’ve told you—it’sworLh 
a week’s grog to you.j Here, you Jack Thomas, let’s have a look at the 
boom-gripcB. •Come, my sons, turn too with a will; it’s fine weather 
now, but it can’t last long. Here* Billy Spindleshanks, here’s a ball of 
spunyarn, a sarving mallet, and a fid of grease—keep at.,bright eye on 
the grease, I a«’t got any more; there’s plenty of board, am) 

the lads will take it all to fry them with. Now then, m^ons, work 
away with a wijl. Here, you Filey, keep a sliarp look out oi'i the Ice 
bow. Now, my sons, the more you do now, the lesspyou’ll have to do 
in havbqur,—Why, youngster, iJthy didn’t you report that ’ere sail? ” 

I don'Wcft any sail, Mr. Bobstay.” 

“ But I do, though.**' The glass was instantly applied to ids ey£. 
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Tliere he stood witli hie extended to preserve his equilibrium ; his 
body benl, ffioving witti the motion of the vessel; and from the steadi- 
^bs and anxiety evinced in his countenance, he reminded me of a ’ 
pointer setting his game# 

“ She’s only a brig running/’ he exclaimed, after a few minutes’ 
careful observation, at the sanse time dropping the glass from his eye, 
evidently disappointed. “ No luck for us yet. No matter; there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever were caught. I wonder if Sam has got 
the bread yet; I wouldn’t trust that’cre steward.—Keep 'a sharp look 
out, Filey, and tell me if you sec anything like a fore-and-aftcr (a name 
given to cutters, sloops, and all vessels that are not squarcTrigged). 
Mind your lmlm,*BilJ[ Snow, she’s*all in the wind for’ard; keep her 
( lean full, and let her walk.” 

Mr! Bobstay, the boatswain, was a character itv his way ; but as he 
will frequently conie*beforc us, ])erhaps it will be belter to let him deve- 
lo]) it as we proceed, and Iq^ve him for the present to keep his watch 
on deck: and as I am Jiyxious to make my leaders acquainted with the 
arcana of a revenue criqser, I will at once introduce them into tlu! 
sanclutn sanctorum of Jack, leclmically Known by the name of the 
galley—tlie place wliere the sailors eat, drink, and sleep ; it occupies 
the whole oi* the forepart of the vessel, anil is thouglft to be exceedingly 
comfortable if the men are enabled to walk upright between the decks. 
On eacli side of the galley tliere arc usually large bins erected, for the 
jiurpose of keeping the vessel's stores in, on part of the top of which the 
hammocKs of the crew arc stowed close to the vessel’s side in the day¬ 
time. The remainder of the lop of the bins serves as the only table the 
men have. Projecting from the bottoms of these bins are lockers or 
cupboards which supply the place of seats. In the centre is the mast 
and iire-})Iacc. Tlte mast, during the winter, is generally ornamented 
with all tile foul-weather apparel of the sailors : sea-boots, great-coats, 
jiainled canvass cloaks, and sou-westers hang around it in great pro¬ 
lusion. Tiic.fiiC-jiIAcc witli its nec(^ssary appendages, such as coppers, 
oven, &c , stands some little distance before the mast. During the long 
winter evenings, this is the place for comfort, and some e^Araordinary 
bceiies occur here. During the day it is a rare circimtslance to find 
any jierson idh'; sailors are sure to be occupied : one perhaps will be 
learning the fiddle, another sejueaking on an old fife; a third cutting 
the model of a cutter ; and a fourth systematically mending his trouserb. 

At tiie lima my readers must take a peep into the galley, the weather 
was unusually cold, and the fire had more attraction than any^ther part 
of the vessel, around which sonfe halftlozen were amusing themselves 
wilii their pijies and conversation ; some were sitting on^the deck, others 
on buckets turned upside down, and all apparently*happy. Tlie most 
conspit'uous figure of the group was a tall thin man, standing up, which 
he was cnabl^ to do by putting hisiiead a little on oue side. There was 
self-sufficient smile playing on bis countenance, aiTd one band was 
continually^being rubbed over the other. This personage was Mr. Wad 
the gunner, who, to use his own phraseology, had conse “ to roast his 
nose at the galle}^firc.” ^ 

Mr* Wad (I do like to give peoplp their pfoper appcllaUjjHK) was a 
man# wIjo prognosticated all events after tWejjipWere for nobody 

heard him venture an opinion before; but let what would .happen, 
U. S. JouuN. No, 77, Apuii., 1835. 2 H 
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he was sure to lay claim to the gift of divination. In his own coneeit 
he had more ability than the officers and crevf combined; ^e.also ex¬ 
celled in spinning long yarns, and embellishing ^simple truth in such a , 
manner that it^became too gross for oven Jack to believe. 

Opposite to him sat a person who spoke \Cith an air of authority, 
whicn seemed to say, I must be listened to. This was the steward, who 
is the clerk of the ship, and who has tlie" provisions under his charge ; 
as he could write a tolerably good, hand and read better than the gene¬ 
rality of the ship's company, he was looked up to as a superior person. 
He had studied the Printed Instructions so thoroughly that he ’could 
quote any passage from memory ; and so much was he in the habit of 
doing this, that he would quote the ipf;tructions although f(^uite irrelevant 
to the subject. But they shall speak for themselves' and I will give 
my readers a specimen of their conversation, which will let them at,once 
into their characters.' ^ 

Mr. AVad, at the moment of our introduction, was relating some 
marvellous story that he declared occurred^ on board a vebsel he was 
serving in. ‘‘ You talk of them 'ere birds, why I declare they*ll eat 
anything; I myself saw one swallow a four-pound piece of beef that wa? 
dropped overboard by accident." 

“ How long was ^his ago ? asked the steward. 

It must have been twenty years ago, when I first came on the 
coast.” 

” Mr. Wad," said the steward, “ I don't believe it. There’s no sucli 
article or section in the Printed Instructions. They are not large birds, 
not half as big again as a crow.’* 

“ Well,” replied AVad, “ 1 know that. They are called cormorants, 
and they'll eat anything. Now, if you'll believe me, 1 was once cruising 
off Fiamborough Head, and had the morning watch; there was jilenty 
of them *erc birds flying about; presently a large salmon, lull two feet 
long, sprung out of the water. Now I suppose you know them birds 
have eyes like a hawk; no sooner did he see the fish than down he 
drops, ami before the salmon could fall imo the water the cormorant 
seized it wi^i his bill, slews it round until the head was in its mouth, 
and in less time than I am telling you the story, the salmon was gone^ 
and away flew the bird on shore, having made a very fair breakfast.” 

“ Wliat a lie 1 ” said a gruff old tar. 

Here this part of the conversation was interrupted by anotlier parly 
bawling out—for.in the galley conversation is guided by the same rides 
as a DuUh concert, every one his own tune—“ I tell you what, Tim 
Roberts, l^iink it a d—d shames that tlj^e English should do anything 
like it—we'd wallop them all, give us fair play," 

“ I dare eay, Joe, you are a smart hand, but^ it won't do, my old un ; 
for when 1 was in the Nancy, of AA’hitby, as fine a schooner as ever 
swam, oifr captain was in a devil of a hurry, and wartted t^ass through 
the Sound without saluting Bronenberg Castle; so we diSn't lower our 
topsails, when whack came a shot from the batteries, and cabled away 
our topmast. Our captain, mate, and two hands went on sllora to the 
authorities, Avho Vas a big wjg of a lawyer, and be was obliged to pay 
for thii shot and powder, we Were obliged to stay there three day^ to 
have a ne^oamast made.*’ * 

AVell, I donTcare flhftEat,” said tha first speaker. “ The Englisli 
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ar6 ihe n^'rul masters of the seas, and I don't see why we shoukl lower 
our sails-1# any d—d Dine in the world.’’ 

4^ “ Nor I either,’* said the steward. “ But it is like other acts of John 
Bull—he only bullies when he ought to bke. The English--” 

“ What have you to*say against the English, Mr, Steward.^ I like 
the English.’’ 

“ So do I—that is, the ol^Engliah,’* said another. 

“ And who are the old English ?*'«a8ked the steward. 

Why the Welsh to be sure; they are the old English.” 

“ The Welsh are not the abo-ri-gines of our land,* said the steward 
with great pomposity. • 

“ What tfliqj’s that, Mr. Stewaa^?” said Wad ; “ I never beard of 
her before. She’s a three decker at least—the Abo, Ab-o-ginus—0 cus’ 

. me it I can telL” 

** The abo-ri-gin^s of a country are the—the cfid people of the coun- 
try," said tlje steward. 

** 1 don’t know atrything about the abo-ginnus," said the l^r who was 
so fond of the old English, “ but I like the Welsh. Now you, Bill 
•Jones/’ continued he, tutning to a sailor next him, and at the same time 
' hitting him a hearty slap on the back. “ why don't you stick up for your 
country? Come, jabber to him in Welsh—consarfiium flober a boski, 
ha, ha, ha!” 

Here the conversation took another turn from the appearance of a lad 
nicknamed Filey-pudding, who asked if gny one had seen the rainbow ? 
“ Bainhow ! that wasn’t a rainbow, that was a sun-dog,” said another, 
who had followed him from the deck. • 

The meteor wliich had attracted the attention of Filey and the others, 
was a small segment of an arch situated near the zenitli, coloured with 
the prismatic tints of the rainbow; but it differed from it in this respect, 
the sun did not form its centre, as the arch was curved in a contrary 
direction. Sun-dogs, or weather-gales as they are sometimes called, do 
5U)t always sliow the prismatic colours. In this instance there was only 
one visible ; generally there* are more, sometimes three or four appear 
together, Sailors firmly believe they indicate wind, and .always look 
\}n their appearance as the fore-runner of a gale. 

Now, if you believe me we shall have a breeze before long/' said 
Mr. Wad; “ I never saw any of those sun-dogs that we didn’t have 
wind and enough of it too. 1 was once cruising in the Fancy when the 
captain said the sun-tlogs were all nonsense; but 1 knew better, and I 
told him we’should have wind, and plenty of it; but be* wouldn’t believe 
me.- Well, do you know, in fhe arternoon it fell quite caltm, and the 
sea was as smooth as glass; but there was a nasty swell from the nortli- 
ward and eastward ; upw you all know the swell oomes before the 
breeze; the clouds began to gather up. Now there were two or three 
brigs to the northward of us with top-gallant sails set; presently we saw 
the windwammost brig shorten all her sails, and we qpuld see the squall 
coming along the water kicking up a devil of a row, just the same as if 
a wholu parcel of peas had been dropped into it. We made the old craft 
as snug as possible, and had hardly got done before The squall whistled 
througii the shrouds a most dismal tufle, ancLtiove heron her^am-emls, 
iinjJ if we hadn’t been very smart hi ioweri^the majpuutTwe should 

.have been done foti for the watet was runmrif^down iE^ain hatchway. 

2 
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When she righted, she had seven feer water in Iter hold. Now. Vm 
tain this was all owing to the sun-dogs.’* - 

• ** What!” exclaimed the steward, “ seven feat water in her! why 
your craft didh’t draw above nine f^et; as, according to the Printed 
instructions, article sixty, section‘one hundr^ and two, all third-chibS 

cutters-^ ‘ 

Well, I’m d—d," bawled another, ** that’s just as good a twister as 
I liave heard for some time.” ' • 

Don’t you believe it ? ” said Wad, in an angry tone—“ I tell you 
I saw it: and what’s more, we rigged both pumj>s, and in less than a 
quarter ot an hour there wasn’t a drop in her.” 

“ Pshould have thought,’’ said thi? carpenter, a quairA quiet sort of 
personage, “ that you belonged to the Huffy, Cajitain Chaw-the-wind, 
with five decks and no bottom. But that puts me in mind of a yarn 
tiiat T heard when 1 belonged to the saucy Flyingff‘>h: we were in the 
Vest Indies when our second-leeftenant, who was a rigiiar bit of a swell, 
and who always wore aijuizzing-glass:, happened to be standing at the 
gangway, looking at some sharks that were playing about the ship. 
Now it so happened that Tim O’Brady, who Was captain of the main¬ 
top—did any of you know Tim O’Bracly ?—O, he was a broth of a boy 
for a drop of grog. tWell, as I was saying, Tim O'BrIidy was in the 
main-top ; he had had a seven-belier^ and was a cloth in the wind, when 
the first-leeftenant hailed him, and told him to send down a whip; in 
<loing this his foot caught in ,the coil and dragged him out of tlie top ; 
luckily for him, he fell slap on the back of the second leeftenant, and 
knocked him overboard. Tim O’Brady wasn’t hurt at all, but stood 
looking at the second leeftenant swimming about among the sharks. 
A boat was soon lowered down and the second leeftenant was picked up 
just as he was sinking with the loss of blood, for a shark had bit one of 
his arms off close by the elbow. After some time the second leeftenant 
got well; but what astounded me the most was, the doctor would cut 
off' some more of his arm, although the shark had bitten off* half a fathom. 
The doctor said he did so to make a geuU stump, Weil, the second 
leeftenant got quite well, and he lamed liimself to use his quizzing-glass 
with his t’other ha.nd; and I never heard him say much about his arm, 
except that he was very sorry he liad lost a beautiful silver ring which 
was on the little Anger; and blow me if the loss of that ring didn’t 
trouble the second leeftenant more tlian the loss of his arm. About 
three months arter this we left the Vest Indies and came home, wlieii 
we got into the chops of the Channel wo observed a number of sharks 
playing abotlt the vessel, and Tim^O'Brady happened to catch one with 
a piece of pork on a slrark-hook. When he had liauled it on the fo’- 
castle and cut it open—well, now, what do you think ?—tlie first thing 
he saw a man’s* hand. He sung out * Tom Slaughter! Tom Slaughter! 
why, damn me, if the chap an’t got a man in his guts.’ ‘ O, bother/ 
said Slaughter, * none of your gammon.’ ‘ But I say th^e is,’ said 
Tim O’Brady, ‘and I’ve got hold of his flipper,’ Tim seized the hand 
and drew forth an arm, coat and all, with the stripe of gold-lace-on it, 
and what’s more, the silver ring was fast to the little finger. ‘ O Jasus !* 
says Tim O’Brady, * it’s the^second leeftenant’s arm, just as fresh as Uie 
first day it wasu^t off.’ He^ran afe with it to the second leeftenant, 
who looked very much astounded ; he put his quizzir|g-glass to his eye 
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with his Vother hax^d, atul at last said * he didn’t care a damn about 
' ''losing Iiis arm now that hJhad found his silver ring agaAn/,” 

At this moment a bcfy pat liis head down the fore-scuttle, and bawled 
out ** Mr. Wad, Mr. BluirKvants you to look at the almanack^ and tell 
him how old the moon is.’* 

The almanac was brought, and ]!|^r. Wad, after wetting his thumb in 
• his mouth, thumbed over the leaves until he came*to the month; there 
he nrade a dead pause, and remained witli his eyes sfeadily fixed on the 
book : at last he exclaimed, It’s very odd—it’s very odd !** 

What*s iDle mailer T* said several at once. ^ * • 

“ Matter enough,*’ he at last firoke forth—“ matter enough—it’s a 
new moon on Saturday.” 

“ Is that all ?” said his auditors laughing, • 

“ la that all ?” aaid the steward, with a sarcastic curl of the lip. “ Js 
that all i'* repeated Mr. “ I wish it was all; for I never knew a 

Saturday’s moon without bad weather all the month.” 

, “What difference can it make?*’ said the steward; why should 
, there nut be a new moon on a Saturday, as well as on any other day ?” 

“ It does make a difference—you’ll sej, we shall Jjave it—I never say 
a thing wilf happen, that it doesn’t happen ; I know all the fishermea 
dread a.Saiurday’s moon, and don’t you recollect the old verse— 

A Saturday's moon • 

Is ones in seven years too soon ?” 

“ Well, but Mr. Wad,” said the steward, “ do you mean to say that 
it was always the case, that a Saturday’s moon foretold bad weather?” 

“ To be sure I do.” 

“ If that is the case, how can you account for the change when the 
alteration of the style took place at the end of the last century ? You 
.nil know that O.S. means Old Style, and N.S. means New Style; 
tliercfore, if thft stvFes had not been altered, a new moon in this century 
would nut liave been on a Saturday, and then you would have had 
nothing to dread, for the new moon would have fallen upon'some other 
cTay, but for this alteration of the styles O.S. and N.S.”’ 

“ I know nothing of your styles, nor your O.S.'s and N.S.’s.” 

“ But I do, though,” said Filey-pudding, in the broken voice of a lad 
of fifteen ; “ he means Bob Dicken’s new ^ilc that is just put up in 
the five-acre field.” • • 

“ I mean,” said the steward, rather^ inclined to be angryI mean, 
that at the end of the last cenluTy—” 

“ We’ve no Gentry’s in this craft,” said Mr. Adze, thq carpenter. 

“ I know that as well tis you do,” rejoined the angry steward ; “ but 
you won’t let me speak.. At the end of the last century it was found 
necessary to ^l^ter the stjle.” 

‘‘ What the devil has that to do with it,” said Mr. Wad; “ we all 
know the' stile was altered just before we came in from the last cruise : 
BO that’s no new stile.” • 

“ You won’t lef a fellow speak,” bawled the steward ; “ my style an't 
your stile : I don’t mean stile, a set of stepsjl mean ih^ayW that was 
aheved at the end of the last century—elffvai^daya—tJlS. is the Old 
Style, and N.S. is the New Style; therefore it is clearly proved that 
Saturday now was not Saturday then.” , • / 
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" ** This is all as clear as mud in a winfi-glaps,” laid Mr. Adze* 

At this instSnt the hands were ctflled cii deck Id some necessary 
duty, which cfTectually put an end to the galley-conversation. 

The evolutions were soon performed, but Mr, Wad had ceased to 
spin yarns, and, as usual with him, he waV mistaken in his calculations 
of the weather, for the month continued remarkably lino. The Bull- 
Dog had almost terminated her cruize; she had nearly expended nil 
her provisions, and the time for her to return to port was most anxiously 
looked forward to by the officers and men; this vaHety was necessary 
to thdir comforts, for nothing is so ruenotonous as cruisin^g on the same 
coast for months together. However, the monotony of the Bull-Dog’s 
cruise was to be relieved by an unexpected event~the chase of a smug* 
gler. On Friday the 16th December, 18—, Mr. Bohftay, the boatswani, 
relieved Mr. Wad, the gunner, from his duties on deck, a few minutes 
after the bell had been struck eight titnes,^ annoimcing it to be noon, 
and the time when all sailors, not ^cers, dhfie. As Mr. Bobstay came 
up the main-hatchway, he touches his hat mechanically to the quarter¬ 
deck, and addressed Mr. Wad ** Well, here we are; let me see,*’ and he 
regularly surveyed ^the horizon^** Ah! ah! there’s Cron^er bearing 
about south and by west, and some brigs in sight 1 see—but 1 don’t see 
a forc-and-after.” 

Yes,’’ replied Wad, “ there’s one to windward, but she’s a cod-man 
—no topmast—she’s fishing saying which, Mr. Wad made his exit 
down the main-hatchway. Mr. Bobstay walked the deck; every now 
and then he examined through the glass the vessel that had been pointed 
out to him ; she was a long way off, and nothing positive could be made 
of her, as she looked so like one of the vessels used for the purpose of 
catching cod-fish. This vessel strangely disturbed Mr. Bobs^ay’s mind, 
although he declared he could see nothing to create suspicion; yet he 
consoled himself as the Bull-Dog was gaining on her very fast. At last 
he descended into the cabin, just as the commander and chief mate were 
finishing their dinner, to report her. 

“ What does sj^e look hke, Mr, Bobstay?” 

“ Why, Sir, I can’t tell exactly what to make of her; I beIie\o her 
spread yard is topped up and down the mast; and I can see she has a 
^opmast which is struck.” 

“ Very well, Bobstay, endeavour to make out what she is—edge 
down to her, if neceesary,** 

* “ Ay, a\, Sir.” 

As soon as the dinner was over, the Commander went on deck. 
“ Well,* Mr. BobsChy, where is this craft , 

“ There she is, Sir, I don’t think we near her; she looks susjiicious 
—too smflitf‘*ifo«* a cod-tnan.” 

“ Give me theg^laas, let me look at her: she’s a rakislf craft.” Tlie 
Commanc^er kept bis eye steadily fixed on the vessel, when suddenly 
turning roond, ge exclaimed—Turn the hands up to make sail; slie’b 
swaying her topmast op.” • 

Bobsta^s heavy-looking coun'tenance brightened up as he received 
the orders ; forward, and “seizing a hand-spike, gave three dis¬ 

tinct knocks with it on deck, at tba same time bawling out, All 
hands niake sail, a-hoy ! tombte up, my sons; now, my lads, here’s a" 
Aance for us.” Hei threw oflF his ‘jacket- spread his legs, stretched out 
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his arms, ffraced up his bo(^, as if he had the whole of the work to do, 
*and exclaimed, “ Now, mr sons^ we*ll show them whali the Bull-Dog 
can do.” • v 

“ Mr. Thompson/’ said llie Commander, addressing the chief mate, 
“ take you the glass, and dthfiot lose sight of that vessel on any account. 
Now, men, bouse taut iho topping-lifts, cast the points olF, let cro the 
reef.iackle.” f 


“ ^ihall we shake out two reefs V* inquired Mn Wad, rubbing his 
hands as usual. , 

•“ Out withVill, Mr. Wad.” « * . . 

“ Ay, ay, Sir."’ . * 

‘\The larboard-watch come aft, here,” continued the Commander, 
“ and get the second jib up: the starboard watoli clear away the top¬ 
mast-rigging, and sway the topmast up—light forward the jib.” 

“ Launch, oh !” bawled^he man at the mast-head. 

“ Let go the jib-ta«k—move your fingers,” continued the Com- 
^mandcr. • 


“ Now, my sons, clap on the jib-purchase—there, belay that—now,’* 
said Boljstay, exultingly, “ that’s what J. call somg’ut like—all done in 
ten minutes,” 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Thompson, what do you make of her?” inquired the 
Commander. • 

“ She’s cracking on, Sir, and 1 don’t *think we come up with her,” 
was the reply. 

“ Steer steady, my man,” said the Commander, “ she’s walking 
through it; a stern chase is always a long one.” 

1 can see her tub boat on deck-—we are nearing lier fast now. Sir.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Thompson; here, boy, hand my glass out of the 
cabin ; Mr. Bluff, take the helm, how are we steering ?” 

“ Her head is e^st and by north ; Cromer bore sou'-west when I saw 
it last,” • ♦ • 

“ Ah ! 5 ili! then bhe’s off for the Lemon and Ower. perhaps they 
•lliink we won’t follow,” said the Commander to himself; “but, by God, 
i will run the cutter high and dry before I’ll lose her! She sails well,” 
he oitserved aloud to Thompson; “ but as the breeze freshens, we’ll 
out cairy her: she has as much sad now as she can stagger under,” 

All the glasses in the Bull-Dog were Revelled at the chase, a fine 
cutter of about fifty tons burden. She's taking in, fore-and-aft,” 
obs.erved the Commander; “ huw lo^g does she intend Ho try us on 
this tack T* * , 

“ Not long, I should think,” said Thompson; “ aniLsee, she J)ob8 her 
nose into it pretty decently.” # 

“ Ay, ay, there jgo Ikt brains,” ejaculated Bobstay, These observa¬ 
tions were Uccasioned by the chase every now and^lhen pitching her 
bow-s))rit some feet under water, but rising again, and elevating her 
bows liigher than before, as il indjgnant at any impediment being made 
to her progress.. It would not have required any gfbat force of ima- 
giipition to have endowed the vessel wiih and to have supposed, 
wjiile her sails were distended to tiie utmost, and ben^gthe mast by 
Utfir pressure, that she was e^^erting ever? rmvQ and muscle to escape 
'from her relentless pursuer. On she went, dashing each succeeding 
waive from hef bows as it rolled majestically slojv on tlie bosom if tlie 
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' It W4t$ ftin^lar to remark the changes that had takeA place in the 
' countenances of those on board sho^ timS before all was joy smS 
^expectation, and now all was disappointment^ the men of a sudden be¬ 
came discontented. “ Damn that lilleA'' said one. “ The Bull-dog 
was always a poor man’s craft," said ancfther. Their discontent proved 
of no avail; for, as Mr. Bobstay remarked, “It was ordained that they 
was not to take that ’ere craft! The cutter, as soon aa she was made 
snug, continued cruising, and expectation was still kept alive by the men 
placed to look out reporting strange sails on each bow and quarter ; but 
as^tlie night was very dark, the ^trangers must'have/existed in their 
imaginations; for in no one instatice did the report prove correct. The 
only hope entertained by the Commander was, that at day-light he 
might, by great good fortune, see her again, and he resolved to keep as 
near the spot as he Could, justly arguing it was fiVipossible to tell wliat 
direction the smuggler might take. Abo»t ten o'clock the Commander 
worn out by anxiety, came on deck to leave Jais orders. The wind had 
at this time increased to a stiff breeze. Tj)e mainsail bad tliree real's 
taken in, and the jibs had been gTaduall/ reduced from the first to the fifih; • 
the topmast was struck, and everything was done to render the vessel 
secure and safe fdt the nighf, Mr, Bobstay, who was the officer of the 
w’atch, was leaning against the weather bulwark of tlie vessel, every now 
and then giving directions to tliC man kt the helm tc “ ease her,” as 
she mounted on the lop of a sea, und to secure himself as mucli as pos¬ 
sible from the heavy sprays that occasionally came all over the vessel. The 
Commander remarked as he came on deck, that the breeze had fresh¬ 
ened, “ It blows strong now. Sir, but we lay like a duck on the water/' 
At that instant, as if to disprove his assertion, she shipped a ‘?ea that 
would have drenclied them to the skin, had they not lieen protected by 
canvass coats well saturated with oil : as it was, Mr. Bobstay received 
a sufficient quantity in Jjis face to make him blow like a ])urpo>se. 

“ Curse the craft! ” said he, shaking himself, “ s1ie’s*a regular bathing 
machine. A fellow ought to serve seven years to a Flamboro’ Head 
vvilleck (a'^small sea-bird) before he comes into such a craft as this." 

And why, Mr. Bobstay, to a Flamboro’ Head willeck?" asked tlic 
Commander. 

“ Because, Sir, he'd larn to live as much under water as above it,” 
was the reply. I 

The necessary orders were given, and the Commander retired; but 
before mj^night Mr. Bobstay descended the cabin to inform him it blew 
very hard, and was snowing very fast, find that it was already as thick us 
a hedge, with every Appearance of a gale of wind. The Commander 
jumpea out of^ bed, and was on deck almost as soon as Mr. Bobstay. 

“ How’s the wind?" “About north-and by-east, Sir," was the reply. 

“ Rouse the hands out, and send them on deck, fo setthe try-sail and 
Storm-jib." * 

“ Ay, ay, Sir, clear away the try-sail.” 

“ Comos tura out, lads,” bawled Mr. Bobstay, as he descended to the 
lower deck ; and putting his sljpulder under each hammock, as Jie pro¬ 
ceeded feeward, almost Bbve the pen out, at the same time continuing 
to call “ OifW»r down ;^n w out; move on deck/* “ What the Ae^il 
are you at?—you have broken my hea3 against the carlines/* said onfc. 
j^’Qamn it, knock off, wilbyou P* says Mother. “ Move on deck there," . 
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i;oiitinued the unrelenting Ephstay, as he went up the ladder, and 
tvaS heard to announce, “All ready with the try-sail, Sia.*’ Very ^ 
well; haul up the weathe# fo^-sheet; luff, luff—belay that; stand by 
yutu’main and peak lialiards. .Put your helm down; lower away the 
main-sail; in with the main-sheet.’* 

Suffice it to say the trysail was close-reefed, and with the very small 
storm-jib set, the sheet hauled a-midsliips; the helm was kept half a 
turn a-lee, and the vessel rendered as safe as man could tnake her, 

Tlie BulUdog Bcen^pd grateful for llie change, us she laboured less, 
was more buoyant on the sea, rising^on every wave, and scarcely .ship¬ 
ping a cupful of tvatcr; but the CSmmander’s and officers’ anxiety 
increased, for the gale blew with greater violence, llie snow fell in larger 
flakes, and so fast as to render it impossible to soe a hundred yards 
before you, * 

“ It blows hard/' obgerved^he Commander to Mr. Bluff, the second 
mate, who was an old and experienced sailor, “ and the sea is getting 
up very fast; I don't think.wo can do better than keep her on this tack; 
*§houId ue be fortunate enough to Weather the Lem^n and Owef *, we 
shall do very well, and have plenty of sea-room.” 

“ I wish, we may weather tliem,” answered Bluff. “ However, it 
will be better to keep her as she is, until day-light; perhaps it may 
clear away then; and it will never do to stand upon the other tack, as 
we shall run upon a dead lee-shore; besides which we shall have the 
tide with us until fcur o’cfock,” 

“ Ah! but, Mr. Bluff, we cannot calculate upon the tide, as here it 
sets all rour^ the compass.” The Commander, mate, and officers never 
left the deck, but stood holding on by the weather bulwark, watching 
the S(|ualls, and occasionally giving directions to the man at the helm. 
How slow did the minutes and hours wear away ! The night seemed end¬ 
less; tlie afpiails, which became more frequent, were terrific; the mast 
bent with tlie'p^s&ure of the^mall sail upon it, which at another lime 
would not hayo moved the vessel tlirough the water, and the enormous 
l;) 4 )\vsprit, as it rose from being buried in the sea, siiook ancl trembled 
as if it bad been a mere twig. This anxiety continued until the day 
i)r<)be, when it was changed into another channel; for Mr. Bobstay 
called out, “ A sail to windward ! *' “Where?” exclaimed llie officers, 
directing their eyes to tiic place pointed out/ Nothing for a moment 
could be seen,' but suddenly, in a partial clearing of thfe snow, they ob- 
sf'rvcd a vessel running right upon ihgm. This danger absorbed all 
others; the gale at the moment was not thought of; for to come in 
contact with tiie stranger must in all probability have bec.u instant death 
to all on board. 

“ Up with the helm !” bawled the Commander: “ she'll be aboard of 
us I—fire a iimbket at her—ring the bell! As the ^ssel approached, 
•they thought they coukl distinguish the very smuggler that had given 
them so much trouble the day before, with her sails split to pieces, 
lying at the mercy of the Winds and waves ; the Bull-#og passed close 
to hpr, and their suspicions were confiwned. Ti^e Commander declared 
his .heart ached to see the poor fellows,; some^ere irt the waving 

* The Lemon and Ower are two Bf the nit>st dangeroiis eanda in the ffoi-th Sea, 
lying nearly thirty-five miles from the land, With only six f»t water upon them in 
some’parts. 
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tlittir hands; others with llieir arms round the shrouds, {heir hands to 
V, their moutiis, evidently hailing; but the vvind*blew so hard <that it was 
impossible to hear them. But what attracted} the most attention was a 
Stout respectable mrfn, supposed to be the master, endeavouring to show 
an English ensign, with the Union doyyhwards—the signal of distress. 
The crew and officers of the BulMog were ready to offer any assist¬ 
ance; but, alas ! none could btf given; for a more terrific squall, arvd 
flense shower of show, occurred at this moment, which drove the unfor. 


tunate smuggler out of sight! But, as if determined to do away with all 
uncertainty as to their fate, a partial clearing of the &,^iow enabled the 
cre\v of the Bull-dog to discover HTne slender pole of the topmast, with 
the vane on it, about a few feet above the surface of the water! 

The long-looked;for day-light had made its appearance, yet it firought 
no consolation—nothing was visible beyond the limits of the vessel but 
the huge white heads of the terrific wave^as they rolled past in succes¬ 
sion, each apparently threatening to overwhelm the Bttelog. This 
state of anxiety continued during the foienoon, when ii^ne of the 
heavy squalls the trysail was blown out of the bolt-ro}3e, sca^ely leaving 
a fragment behind; the event was instantaneous, and before an order 
coukl be given, a ery was raised of “ A man overboard! ** The eyes of 
all were directed to the ’spot. Throw a rope there—o\Tr with the 
life-buoy! These efforts failed; the unfortunate man was seen to 
struggle with the waves for an instant, and then sink to rise no more ! 
On inquiry it was discovered to be Tom Crosbtree, good a man as 
any in the vessel. 

“ Ah 1 ** ejaculated Bluff; “the best always goes first.^ What will 
Ids poor wife and family do ! ” This accident, more than all the effects 
of the gale, produced a melancholy in the ship's company. It was with 
some little difficulty the Commander could get the trysail replaced by a 
jib—the only substitute on these occasions. The Bull-dog’s situation 
became mure and more critical; should any of thd saiU be again split, 
there were none on board to replace them. The Commander and chief- 
mate descended to the cabin to prick off on the chart the course and 
distance they had run, to find, as near as tliey could, the vessol’s 
situation. This did not allay the anxiety ; for they had too much reason 
to believe they were nearer those dangerous shoals, the Lemon and 
Ower, than they could ha\e expected. During the lime they were con¬ 
sulting in the pahin, it wnS growing dark, without the l^st abatement 
of the storm; and Mr. Wad, the then officer of the watch, went down 
to inform 1[!he Commander he thought lie saw breakers on the lee-bow ; 
all rushed on deck; tlrt^ir worst fears were realized; fur to leeward of 
the vessel the fiea appeared in a jierfect foam* or, as Mr. Bobslay ex¬ 
pressed it, “ just like a boiling pot.*' There was no alternative; on 
they must go ; there was not room to weai', nor could they bear up. 

“ Get a cast oHhe lead,*’ said the Commander, ** By the mark five,”, 
was the reply. “ Heave again quickly. Batten all the hatches down.” 
“ By the d^p foRr.** “ Ann a half three.” Fortunately the order to batten 
the hatches down had been pron^ily executed; for^ it was hardly com¬ 
pleted wli^n the cutteif shipped a sea that would have filled her ; as it 
was, the vefisd^from the^eight of water on her decks, seemed to stagger 
under her load, like a dru^en man. The boats on her deck were stove 
andjbroken to pieces, and the unfortunate Bull-dog appeared a complete 
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wreck; to tl^e great surprise of all, slie never struck ; had she done so, 
her immediate destruction must have been the result. ** Be quick witli 
ifliqther cast of the lead/\ “ By the deep six. By the mark seven—no ^ 
bottom with ten fathoms.’* Thank God!” said the Commander, 
we are over the Lemon; put the helm up, and steer south.east-and- 
by-south.” The water becamfe^ smoother; and having arrived clear 
^of the sands, the wind began to abate, tlie snow ceased, and it cleared 
away to a beautiful star-light night. It still continued to blow strong, 
but, as Mr. Bobstay observed, The heart of the galg was broken.” 
Tlie vessel was hove-to, and all, except the officer and watch on deck, 
retired below. # • 

^ a ^ 

A steam-vessel \\a3 now seen solhe distance to leeward, kno6kihg 
. about in die trough of‘the sea: the cutter immediately stood towwds 
f lu;r. Ttie decks liad been cleared of the wreck of tlig boats; the main- 
, sail was once more urrfurled ; a larger jib was set on the bowsprit, and 
the Bull-dog bounded througji her element, wearing the same rakish 
appearance she did before her encounter with the storm. 

On approaching the st^ani-vessel, her situation apjieared altogether 
ilefperate ; no smoke issuing from her funnel; no paddles whirling round 
at her sides, but there she lay in the trough of the sea, a log upon the 
water. '* We.’il run close under her stern/*exclaimedHhe Commander. 

Mr. Bluff, take the helm. Starboard a little; so, steady now. Top 
our sj)reud*-yavd uj) and down the mast.” The deck of the steam-vessel 
was observed to be crowded with passengers,* among whom were several 
f(‘males. ” Give me the speaking-trumpet,” said the Commander, as 
he mounted the poop ; but the master of the steam-vessel was ready to 
hail the Bull-dog as she passed, and informed the cutter their boilers 
bad burst, viwi that they bad aUo sprung a leak. The female passengers, 
as it acting upon one feeling, as the cutter shot jmst them, simulta¬ 
neously shrieked out ‘‘ Save us ! save us 1 ” The effect upon the offi¬ 
cers and men of the Bull-dog was singular; it produced a momentary 
])anic, so unu5upljvas4he sound at sea : and must have been occasioned 
i)y an idea that the cutter was going to desert them. Tliis opinion soon 
cliaugeil when'the Bull-dog tacked, and the Commander informed tlie 
nii/^tcr of the steam-vessel that their boats were destroyed, but tliat he 
would endeavour to take them in low. Three hearty cheers, with the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, were the thanks returned. All was 
bustle on board the cutter ; the end of the large hawser was hauled up, a 


small rope was passed from aft to forward, with the intenUon of going as 
near as possible to the steamer; then to throw it on board, that the larger 
hawser might be hauled on board with Now, Mr. BldfF, mind 

your steering; we’ll run for her weather quarter. *Put the helm down, 
shoot up alongside, throw the line on board, and lack, laying-to oft her 
bow.” Mr. Bobstay, wlio was always exceedingly active when there 
was a necessity fopJiis being so, had every thing prepared, and gave 
orders to some otthe men to go out to the bowsprit-ewd, and stand by 
t(V throw the small line on board. At this time the sea was running 
high;* tlie Bull-dog pitched heavily, so as to immerseJthe howsprit- 
end under water: Uie men being aware of this, and after the fate of 
JTOm Crosstree, were not so willing as usual tewurt into danger^ Hob- 
stay iipserw'mg it, stood astonished foV ha\i a^minute: jken tearing 
off,his jacket, exclaimed, ” Danm ye, won’t ye move / You know 1 
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nei^X axes any one to do what I won’t do myself; give me the rope/, 
whioh he seized between his teethe and the neit instant wat at the end ut 
the greasy, slippery apar. /Ihe Commander v^s aft, and did not hear 
this converaiition, but continued to give his orders to Bluff at the hclnil 

Ready about—down with the helm. Stand by to heave the line.” 
As the vessel came head to wind, Bobstay had the coil ready in his 
hand, and was in the act of throwing'jt, when the Bull-dog gave a 
heavy pitch, which immersed the poor fellow some feet underwater. 
A loud and piercing shriek from the females on board the steam-vessel 
added to the excitement of the moment. Scarcely had two seconds 
passed when Bobstay rose from the water, still pe'^ched on the bowsprit- 
end, looking, as Mr. Wad exprewed it, ” like a half-drowned shag." 
The opportunity was lost; the Buul-dog had to make another tack, but 
ultimately succeeded in taking the steam-vessel in tow. In due time 
th^y arrived safe ih Yarmouth Roads. The Cofpmander, taking Mr. 
Wad with him, went on board the steam-vessel, and received the hearty- 
thanks of all on board; cards of address vCere thrust into his bund ; but 
tbc silent gratitude of a mother who took him by the arm, and led him 
to a very beautiful young girl, saying, “ My daughter, Sir;” tbju 
seized his hand, pressed it between her*6, kissed it with fervency, and 
witli tears running down pallid cheeks, prayed God to bless the 
saviour of her daughter, affected our Commander much, wlio was not 
sorry soon to find himself seated in a boat proceeding to the shore. 

On Mr. Wad’s reluming on I card, he expressed Bis delight at tlic 
Commander’s reception. Do you know,” |aid Mr. Wad, drawing u]) 
Ills tall lank figure, and rubbing his hands together until you would 
almost have imagined he would have rubbed the skin off—“do \ou 
know it was quite delightful—quite delightful to see the ladies about our 
Captain, how they did thank him; I really thought one old lady would 
have kissed liim—I did indeed; she piped her eyes so; hut I couldn't 
understand the use of that v^hen they were all safe. Ail the pasbengors 
on board say the prop-pcr-ielors ought to give us t^omething handsome ; 
but I say. Steward, arn’t we entitled to sfimething by Taw* t ” 

“ Why/’ returned the steward, “ I have been examining the Printed 
Instructions, and I find by Article six hundred and fortv, and Sec¬ 
tion-" 

“ O, bother ! ” cried Bluff, “ What are you humbugging about, with 
your articles and sections? Every fool knows wc are entitled to salvage, 
and I have no doubt we sSiall get about 400/. at least." 

“ You don'*t’say so !*’ said Bobstay. “ Then the young’uns will liavc 
a prize. ’•Hurrah, my sons! ,Svvab Jhe decks up, and coil the ropes 
down : Jack’s alive after all.” 

In A few days the Bull-dog sailed upon apother cruise ; the dangers 
of the last were forgotten, except by Mr. Wad, who exaggerated every 
circumstance by such marvellous additions, that }(f have heard liim 
relate the story months after the event, with the greatest stretch of 
the imagination, you could never have believed tliat human beings coujd 
have existed und^ such trials. 


E^ B. 
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A JOURNEY FROM CALCUTTA, DM* CAWNPOBE, TO BOMBAY, 

JUy a Naval Ofvicsr. 

• 

• Affaius of a private nature liiiving induced me to undertake a voyage 
\o India in 1833* I arrived in the ci^ of palaces ” in the month of 
June of that year, my ultimate destination being Caijnpore, wlience I 
jiurposed, after having fulfilled the object of my mission*, to retrace my 
course to old Eneland.^ 

^ • Catvnporc is distant from CalcutU 622 miles by land and ^50 Jjy 
water. Tlie usual conveyance to the laltcr, is by the Hoogly and Ganges 
rivers in^a budgerow, or large boat, adapted to the river. It is rowed 
^ by fourteen men, more or less according to its size,-and possesses the 
accommodation of a lafge poop divided into two parts or rooms, the one 
as a sleeping apartment, and tjlie other a dining-room, &c. Tlie lime 
such a boat takes to go tojCawnpore is from two and a-half to three 
niojiths—equal to a voyagp from England—and attended with some 
danger from banks and squalls, by which the boat may be filled and 
baggage, &c. spoiled or lost,.but the proximity of the shore at all times 
precludes appreliension of the loss of life. *This is the invariable mode 
of conveyance for families, being by far the least expensive when the 
party is numerous. I, however, had recourse to the dawk, which means 
posting, by which the journey to Cawnpore* is performed in twelve or 
iourtcen days, forming a great contrast to ninety days. 

Ar cordingly, I went to the post-office on the 5th of July, and requested 
that dawk would be ordered or laid to Benares on tlie evening of the 
12th, at whicli time I should he prepared to start. In order to explain 
this to persons who have never been in India, it must be known that on 
' the great or military roads in India there are deputy-postmabters (na¬ 
tives) stcationcd every ten or twelve miles apart, who receive directions 
from the post-iJffite at Calcuttap to have so many men ready at a cer¬ 
tain hour and Jay indicated, which is calculated at the rate of three and 
* a-lialf miles per hour, for any number of hours the individual chooses 
out of tlie twenty-four, which generally happens to be fourteen hours, as 
the other ten <ire required for rest, ablutions, &c., and extreme heat of 
the day,—ihereforc tiie time you may be expected at each stage is 
Ivuown to a certainty. These deputy-postmasters call in the young men 
of tlic neighbourhood to be ready at his office at the fixed hour ; the 
regularity of this arrangement prevents ajji delay. ^ 

To a European, or Grl^n^ as *they are styled in India, this mode of 
conveyance is p/jrfectly novel, one being extenifed, as ,it were,^on a 
species of sofa, the difficulty of preserving one’s balance, as well as the 
motion, all tend t o gi ve to it this character, to all of which, however, 
one soon becorrft^accustomed. We crossed the Hoog ly river oppo-' 
site the custom-house, the first stage to Allypoor in twoiiours and three, 
qiiavters, a distance of eleven miles, where was a relay of bearers in 
readiness. Ere I prpceed to the next stage, I digress slighHy bymention- 
that, when you order or request dawk to be lai^, you are required to 
'jSy the whole sum in advance with half as much*&iore for demurrage: this 
latter'arises as follows:—suppose you do ril)t«:rive at iTltage at the 
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given time, the men are all the while in attendance, and precluded Yronli 
following any other employment. Your non-arrival ma 5 <'pfoceed from 
sjfieglect on wur part, or weather, such as Vain which swells the nullali^ 
with which Bengal is intersected, so much as^to make them impassablcv 
yet for this you are to pay, but if you are punctual and arrive at the 
given time, your deposit or demurrage^,money is returned. I liad the 
good fortune to arrive in time, and incurred no demurrage. In this/ 
manner we proceeded with great regularity during the night, the only 
annoyance I e^tpfirienced being the demand every two and a:half or 
three hours for huckshees^ or presents for the bearers on changing. I 
slept tolerably well for a Grilfin. The night wa's delightfully cool, as 
Master Sol seldom made his appeaAnce during the day from the cloudy 
state of the weather, this being the heiglit of tlic rainy season ; in llie 
morning I delayed three hours at a bungalow for refreshment, aWlulioiis^ 
&c. These bungalows, or houses, have been erected by govennnent for 
the accommodation of travellers; they are 4iBtant from each other fourteen 
or fifteen miles, and consist of two rooms, with baths and ontfittings, 
and have three servants, who will find n fowl, curry, and boil a kettle, 
See., tea, coffee, wine, and biscuit being always carried with you as a 
stock, such not being procurable at the bungalows. Having lefreblu'd 
myself, I again started, and, with the like regularity, continued for tlircc 
days, and arrived at a beautiful civil station called IlaZinecbanir, 2JO 
miles from Calcutta, averaging eighty miles per day, or ihree and a-balf 
per hour: therefore the general pace of the bearers is about four and a 
half miles per hour, which, with stoppagGs, makes an average of ihret' 
and a-half. Hazareebang is elevated 2000 feet above Calcutta Having 
stayed here one day to refresh, 1 proceeded onwards to Benares, and 
arrived there on the sixth day, being 422 miles from Calcutta. 

The road to Benares from Calcutta is good In general, and might l)e 
driven on in the dry season, but, as it is intersected with rivers and ludlahs, 
this would be impracticable in tbe rainy season, from their swelling 
sometime^ to an alarming extent; therefore the palankeen is the surest 
mode of conveyance, and when the nullaiis swell mucli you are carried 
across on catamarans made of empty earthenware vessels. The face of the 
country is like England in some respects, having large forests of jungle 
and then an open country, with large parks full of cattle, goats, slieej>, 
&c. grazing, but almost entirely in a state of nature, the only culti¬ 
vation being the rice, or paddy-fields, and the native corn forming 
nearly the entire food of the inhabitants; although Musselmen and 
some castes eat occasionally kids and sheep. If the climate would 
admit of Hie location of Eurojyfean farmers and working-men, what a 
heavenly country it might become, but the temperature of 92°, from 
ApriKo Novefnber, precludes the possibility of that; yet I think that 
ere long men with some capital, taking with them farmers as directors 
or guides, may teach ihc natives our system of cult^xtip;]. 

Benares is toe well known to require any description of mine ; and 
indeed I do not consider’myself equal to the task, from the few opporli^' 
nitiea oequrring of seeing it. Yet one cannot help being struck with 
its narrow streets and filthy places, through whidi your j)a88age is 
often obstructed by •tha^snialr Brahniiny bulls wliich infest the* streets 
of this towni* These animals thd Hindoos worship and feed whene'er 
they come to their doofq; they consetjuently acquire such v confidence, 
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’ that if any' gerson or beaA does not get out of their way, they instantly 
, point tlieir horns ; they are always fat, as may be supposed. Tliis famed - 
y eastern ancient city is beautifully situated on the banks of the Ganges^ 
which here flows majcstk^ally about three miles per hour as a medium, 
tlie rainy and dry seasons being about four miles and two miles per 
hour respectively. Here are tb be seen forests of boats* masts, resting 
as it were in thuir progress up and (iown this great river; the largest 
Jaden in general with cotton, and innumerable numbor of budgerovvs, for 
tlie conveyance of families. There is certainly a fieltfhere wliereon to 
atlmire much in the Hindoos, who frequent this holy city from the utter¬ 
most parts for* the purposes of xe]i^\on, bathing in the Ganges^ being 
the principal rite ;*and.the apparent, and I believe sincere, devotion with 
whicl»;they are impressed might serve as a lesson to many Christians. 
"•The Europeans do not live in the town, but havd cantonments three 
miles off, called Bewares Secrole^ in which reside the civil and militarv 
authorities. The cliuych is fery neat, and well adapted to the chmate, 
recently built and designed by Mr. James Prinsep, who has also made 
vjewsof Benares, now published, and, in my opinion, very like. Having 
rested here five days, in the enjoyment of Indian hospitality, I ordered a 
Tresli dawk, or bearers to Cawnpore, and ^tijmlated wjth the post-master 
to rest twelve hours per day, in consequence of the increasing heat, and 
also to remain two days at Allahabad. Accordingly, on the 24th, at 
nine p. m., on nn excellent road, and under a beautiful moon, I pro¬ 
ceeded onwards, and soon after daylight came to a bungalow, thirty 
miles, andlialf way to Allahabad, called Gopetrgunge^ where I rested during 
the heat of tlie day, the thermometer standing at ninety-two degrees. At 
daylight 1 again obtained a view of the Ganges, which crossing, by six 
o’clock 1 was safely housed in the truly hospitable mansion of IMr. and 
Mrs. I’ane, of the civil service, and here rested two days. Allahabad is 
beautiriilly situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, the latter 
being one of the former’s tributary streams, and has its source near ilie 
Himalaya mouniains, running*by Agra, Delhi, &c. Tlie fort of Alluiia- 
bad, which I think is only inferior to Fort William, is situated on the 
point of land forming the confluence, each river washing one of its sides, 
'ihc cantonments, or residences, are prettily situated on the banks of 
both rivers, the views from which arc superb. Allahabad is certainly 
the most beautiful spot I have hitherto seen in India. 

On the morning of the 30th, I arrived safely at Cawnpore, being 
exactly five months, to a day, from England. Cawn|>oIe'is one of Uvo 
large military stations in the upper pruynccs, and stands on^he banks 
of the Ganges. Its extent from one end to the olbcr is five or six miles. 
There are here four regiments of native infantry, and two of cavalry, 
with a large portion of urfillery, besides one regiment of dragoons (16th 
lancers), and one ofinfantry.(the 44th), King’s troops. Upon a stranger’s 
arrival in India^aTfls his duty to pay liis devoirs to ^o powers that be, 
from whom he never fails to receive that attention for wliich India is so 
“TK>ted. This being the rainy season, tlie air was somewhat cooled, but 
at the intervals wlien the sun made Ins appearance, thetieat Was great, 
generally in-doors from ninety-two to uincty-eigbt degrees. I there- 
''tore seldom ventured abroad till the evening, \^hen I alwaj^ rode on the 
general promenade with the officers of the Kaneers, whose attentions to 
me I shall long remember. It*is a general‘custom in India Ho rise 
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ewly, Knd take exercise in the cool of the morning. I however, found, that" 
* |rpm the heat I could «eidom fhll asleep till ihr^ or four o^clock in the - 
morning, froih which period till eigh\ I slept well, and therefore follow^ ^ 
ing naturu*8 dictates in this respect, 1 deviated from the usual course, 
and enjoyed perfect health during the ra^nng of the cholera, which now 
made its appearance to an alarming extern, carrying off the Lancers und 
44th foot at the ratio of from twelve to fourteen per day. About the 
middle of September* it began to subside, and ultimately disappeared. In* 
this extraordinary disease ft is found that gentlemen suffer in lesb pro¬ 
portion to their inferiors, arising probably from a fr^er circulation of 
and "better food, as well as probabjy less exposure. One ofticer only 
died of,it at Cawnporc, while the entire mortality in ihe 16th and 44th 
numbered about 240, including women and children* 

1 Was surprised to find at so large a station as Gawnpore no regular 
church, there being only a common bungalow, or house, consecrated to 
the purposes of religion. There are two clbrgymon, who have much to 
do, as 1 can fully testify, but as to the conversion of the Hindoos, wliicli 
is lookcil on witli such lively interest in England, I fear there is but 
little progress in that respect The greatest number I ever saw at 
church of those converted, djd not exceed twelve or fifteen. To suc¬ 
ceed to any extent in this design is considered by well-informed persons 
as impossible among a people total strangers to our religion and lan¬ 
guage, who are taught to Ipok on us only us conquerors. Tin* only 
plan which apj^ears to me likely to be efficients would be to educate the 
rising generation in a knowledge of the English tongue, and let convic¬ 
tion do the rest. This course is pursued to a cou'^iderable extent, ns 
tliere are many schools tliroughout India, and I am told that native 
boys show great aptitude in acquiring our language. 1 have little 
doubt but that the English will be generally spokiMi in India in the 
course of thirty years, llut as this Is a subject on uliicli 1 am not well 
informed, I will resume my narrative. . ^ 

Being now happily sojourning with my friends, and waiting till the 
approach of cool wenlher to proceed on my tour, 1 found ample amuse¬ 
ment during the heat of the day, in the perusal of tlic different Gazettes 
as they arrived from Calcutta and Bombay. The (juestion of steam liy 
the Red Sea I found occupied much attention at the Presidencies; and 
wishing to avoid the tiHlium of a vovaire round tlie Cape, I determined 


to bend my steps quietly by Agra to Bombay, and return to England by 
this said route of Egypt. Accordingly, the beginning of November 
bringing with it an evident change in the weather, 1 bade adieu to my 
friends, and stepped once more into niy palankeen. 'I’hc cliange in the 
upper*provinces from hot to cold weather i.s^ rather sudden; it is not 
perceptible till about the middle of October, but increases daily after Unit 
period. I remained a day at Myseporce, a civil ^t^tion, ^nd arrived at 
Agra on the of the fourth day. 

Agra IB one of the most ancient and celebrated cities in India, from 
hating been formerly the seat of the Great Mogul, the famous Acbar, 
Shah Jehan,” &C., Some of whose structures remain Jo this day. From 


the extent of the ruins* it must havij been at one period a city.of 
large size, pgrhaps not less than« London. It is situated on the x>Rht 
hank of the Jtmma, ot«r which I crossed on entering. Among the 
buildings which still remain to attest the greatness of tliose eastern princes 
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are the *F^, Acbar’s Tomb, Secimtlra, &c. The following morning I 
visited the fort, builttn the reign,of Acbar, and in wh)ph he and liia 
court of that (fay (reigr^of Queen Elizabeth) resided. It is built of red* 
stone or brick, with extremely high walls, and studded as it were with 
small turrets on the top, surrounded by a ditch which has outer walls, 8 tc. 
Ifts^on a much larger scale than any fort I know of in the present day; its 
defence seems to consist only of loop-holes, through which arrows could bo 
^ projected. The interior has all the necessary accommodation for troops, 

, &c., but is not bomb-proof. In the centre of the fort is the palace and its 
jjpsques, as well the residence of many nobles surrounding a court. 

Moil Muf^ed^' ov Mosque Pearls, is perhaps the most beautiful 
and chaste structure ever beheld. Ascending a flight of steps, you enter 
a sffiare space, the floor of which is of marble; aiear the walls are co* 
vered ways, supportecl by marble pillars, for the purpose of shelter from 
tlie sun or rain : there is a fountain in the centre at the farther end, and 
o|>})osite the entrance is the actual mosque, where tlie devotional exer¬ 
cises take place ; it is ^evated two feet above the s([uarc; tlie top of 
■the mosque is of marble, w'ilh three domes, resembling St. Paul’s in 
miniature, supported by marble pillars, all carved in the most chaste 
styIl^ Tha marble slabs on the floor ^re inlaid "by a ring of black 
niarlile, to iioint out the space for each person at his devotions ; and the 
mollali,' or pri^est, is in a recess in the wall. It is extraordinary that 
this building is as fresh as if only yesterday finished, and the cement 
and mortar equally so. "The interior of the palace is entirely of marble: 
the hiill of audience is now turned into an armoury, and the beautiful 
marble baths have all been sold for a few miserable rupees. The 
marble fountains in the interior, as well as the zenanas, or apartments 
of the Indies, surpass description. 

Tiio surrounding country for about six or seven miles is studded with 
the nnnains of beautiful edifices; and doubtless this once-famed city 
was, some 3Q0^eai« ago, tbp largest and finest in the world.. 

Sccundra lies five miles off, or seven from the fort. It is a tomb 
built by “ Johanguire’’ over his father, Acbar; it is sitdated in tho 
centre of a park, enclosed by a high brick wall, with “four gates to its 
n}q)roac’li; it is a beautiful struclure, the doors of which arc of brass. 
On approaching the tomb, you arc struck with its size and thickness of 
walls, (nine or ten feel,) of the necessity of which I was soon convinced, 
as the tomb has resemblance to four houses, one built x)ver the other, 
and decreasing in size as they ascend, each having a terrace^ twenty or 
thirty fi'ct wide: at the corners* or angles of these terraces are turrets, 
BupjiorU’d by four jiillars ; the first three houses,*or stories, are built of 
red stone, but riie fourth •of marble, in the centre of which is the tomb, 
the marble being inlaid with precious stones, showing passages from 
the Koran. from the top of Secundrn, over a flat country^ 

is superb, and tbc windings of the Jumna give it""9 Ucautiful effect; a 
-plumber of ruins of splendid edifices are from hence seen atone view. 
At tlie bottom is the entrance to the vault, where the Aody lies, and it 
directly under lhe*marble tomb, the intermediate space being open, and 
- t^rmhmting at the top in a dome. * 

,I*\ the evening I rode through the town <m 40 elcphant*f and being a 
holiSay, the natives were dress'd in their best costume. IK is the 
cleanest native town I have hitherto Ven: it has only one principal^ 
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EtreM running directly through it, but it has small braTtchi^ running 
fr^fn it at'righf angles. It is a phtce^of great traffic, there being num- 
^rs of camels constantly passing and repassing^laden with grain. The 
lower part of every house is a shop, and.the bustle displaying itself in 
the basaar resembles that of a beehive, ^ ‘ / 

The next sight which 1 will attempt to describe is the 1 nr&y 
justly say attempt; for I believe that no one has ever yet been able to 
render it justice 4n' description. It is erected on the banks of the 
Jumna, which washes its front wall, extending about 700 yards, the Tfiij 
itself^ ^ing in the centre. The Jumna at this place i& about 400,cir 
500 yards broad; and it was intended to build a similar structure o\Y 
the opposite side, to be joined by a bridge, and the ruins of such foun¬ 
dation still exist; but it is supposed that its founder did not survive long 
enough to accomplish it. r* 

TheTij is a mausoleum, or tomb, built by Shah Jehan, Acbar’s grand¬ 
son, over his favourite queen Montuza, near whose side he himself now 
lies. The space which it occupies is a square ofdbout 500 yards, enclosed 
in a high brick wall, of three sides, the Jumna fiver making the fourth ,*■ 
therefore, on entering the gate on the land side, you come directly in 
view of the T&j in «the distanee, the intermediate space being laid out 
as a garden, with fruit-trees, walks, and avenues, marble fountains 
playing in the centre. The foundation is a large square building of 
marble, and elevated about fifteen feet, in the centre of which the T^j is 
built. At the angles, or corners of the fourulation, are erected lour 
pillars of marble, in height to correspond with the building; they re¬ 
semble the Eddystone Lighthouse, or the Bell Rock, in Scotland, al¬ 
though, perhaps, not so large at the base. It is on entering the T^j 
that the beholder is amazed at the beauty and chastity of its style. The 
form is octagon, the marble walls being studded with flowers and other 
devices: there is an inner wall surrounding the tomb, which, when you 
approach, you are lost in wonder ; it is encompassed by a marble railing, 
beautifully cut, and inside are the tombs, 'the queen’s lacing directly in 
the centre,-a proof that the tomb was only intended in the first instance 
for her alone ; her husband’s is seen placed close to her, and nearly 
adjoining the railing, which shows that at his death he determined on 
being placed near to her, instead of in the other building contemplated 
on the opposite bank of the Jumna. The marble of the tombs is inlaid 
with precious stones, as may be supposed, and the husband’s is distin¬ 
guished from the wife’s by the case for ink and pens o'n tlie top, to 
denote th^ it is “ He who r\x\t% and J.ransacts affairs,” &c. If I do 
not mistake much, this device is common to Mussulmen, not contem¬ 
plating that iadtes, in after ages, should have acquired the art of ruling. 

Tlie tombs are placed directly under the dome, on looking up to 
which you are enchanted at the uniformity ancU^dJ ^ displayed, of 
which no one can4R^e an idea without seeing. 1 would' therefore re¬ 
commend the curious and idle to avail themselves of the approaching 
facility of.corntpunicating with India by steam: a sight of the uppeir 
part of India would well repay them for their trouble.* 

During my “ sejour” at Agrk, I made frequent visits to these mafp*«. 
Boleuins, aniLi-always with Increased pleasure. The season of the year 
was thf^niost delightful thin hoar fr«£>st in the morning, and the'day 
like a summer’s one in flnglaml. To any one wishing to see Upper 
'Inaia, without exposing himself to too great heat, 1 should recom- 
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mend his leaving England in June or July, either by steam or Cape of 
.Good Hope, by which he will ,arrive at Calcutta in^ November: in 
December and January, he may visit the upper provinces; February’ 
and March enjoy the pleasure of tiger-shooting, boar-hunting, and 
kinds of hunting; and Pjbout the middle of April he may retire to 
til\t beautiful spot “ Simla,*’ situated about half-way up the Hima¬ 
layas, enjoying an English climate %nd excellent society, till the return 
of tjie cold weather in November. He may theft fpllow his desires as- 
^ to returning to England via Dellii, Ajmeer, Odeypoor, Gulf of Cam- 
JJiay,* Bombay, Red Sea, &c.: nothing so easy or agrecablp, and one 
.^vould be much.more delighted tHan with a London campaign,* * 

Agra is a frontier station ; Burtpoor being on iu right thirty miles, 
an? Gwalior on its left thirty or forty miles, ^^ajpootana, or Mewar, 
is directly west of^it, and the boundary thirty miles distant. The can¬ 
tonments and civil stations are about one mile from the Tfij, prettily 
situated. The troofis here are two regiments of native infantry, and one 
kings regiment, (13th*Light Infantry,) with a corresponding artillery. 

The largest and iinest military stations are in the upper provinces, 
and near the frontiers of the independent states, if they tleserve suen a 
name; for, from what I could observe^ they are much under the sway 
and influence of the Company’s government. At each of their courts 
is a resident,, or representative, through whom the political desires and 
views of the Governor-General are conveyed, and rice re7sa, when these 
]jrinces require aid from our government. 

Having been in Agra for some period, and the weather becoming 
delightfully cool, 1 turned my thoughts to a route and conveyance to 
Bombay, distant about 750 miles south-west. The intermediate space is 
composed of independent state?, more or less enlightened and cultivated, 
llie j)rincipal being Gwalior, on the left, adjoining the Company’s terri¬ 
tories of Bundelcund; Rnjpootana to the west, and extending to the 
gulpli of Qa^ibay*, and Runjet Sing’s country, Lahore, to the north 
west. Rajpootana, through which 1 had to pass, is divided into several 
states or tribes, the nearest being Bburtpoor, then Jeypoor, Odeypoor, 
&c. In Jeypoor the Company have a military cantonment, called Nus- 
bcerahad, and a small stripe of territory, over which they exercise lord- 
bhi]), or merely receive a ground-rent. A considerable force is kept up 
at NusseeraLad, as well as at Neemucli, more to the south, and also at 
Mhou : still farther south, beyond the boundary of lliese several canton¬ 
ments, which probably does not extend two miles, the Company have no 
authority whatever; and these Iroopw are a subsidiary forc'fc to the native 
princes round, who, 1 believe, pay for their maintenance there. They 
thus serve a*double purpose: in the first instance, as^a surveillance over 
llicse refractory Chiefs; and in the second, keeping them on their 
thrones agi\[^":t-4he turbulence of their own subjects. The transit of 
}>ersons and goods to either of these stationS*S«fc-not without consider¬ 
able risk. The Rajahs, and principal people living at their capitals, sel¬ 
dom trouble themselves with wliat occurs beyond Ihei^ limits, but exacting 
llicir rentfrom*tbe land and villages far removed, with despotic rigour. 
The immense plains of these countries bav,p ouly here and there villages, 

. seldom apj)roximatir)g each other nfearer \jian ten or IweUe miles, and the 
. male population liaving nooacupation bey^d tilling the ground, wander 
about, armed with a svtord and inaKiblock, on horseback or on foot, as 
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the case tnay be; and being uninfluenced byVear or pritwiple, will 
scrupulously attack a traveller if unprotected: a^yjstem which, of late 
has beeif much on the increase. Even in our own territories, a 
JSl of robbers and assassins called “ ThygSj^*^ infest the country, a 
description of whom 1 will attempt. 

The Thugs carry no arms, and wander about in large or small bodi(?&, 
appearing simple peasants or mendicants, and when they ])erceive a 
traveller, manage to-join him on his route and enter into conversa¬ 
tion, for the purpose of observing whether he has anything worth ] 
robbing him of. Should this be the case, the system of *‘thuggiaig^ 
is as follows, viz.:—A twisted handJitrehief or cord, but generally th# 


former, is employed by an expert fellow trained to it from his youth, 
and while one keeps the victim in talk, the other, with extreme adi'oit- 
ness, throws the handkerchief round his neck in a sin^ple twist or hitch, 
and instantly strangles him, ere he has the power to resist. Of late 
they have improved on the liandkerchief by rnaking two knots about ten 
inches apart, and five on each side of the centre, and without having 
rfifiourse to the “ bitch,” the villain applies tlie handkerchief fo the neck ' 
(Wiis victim, and pressing with strength against the knots, and forcing 
the knuckles against {lie windpipe, the ])crson is strangled as before. It 
is inconceivable how oifectual this mode is, and the rapidity with which 
it is executed. 


Our Government, becoming.,seriously alarmed at this growing evil, 
adopted rigorous measures; and several gangs have from time to time 
been apprehended. 

The above description was obtained from those wlio turned king’s 
evidence. And on one occasion a very ludicrous scene occurred in tlie 
Court-House. The magistrate desired the '‘Thug” to disjilay a spe¬ 
cimen of his art on one of his peons, or attendants, taking care, of 
course, not to carry it to extremity. In an instant he had the man 
down and nearly strangled; the poor fellow got so frightened, that 1 
was told he never recovered it. 


Europeans,^ however, have seldom or never fallen into their hands, as 
purses are not carried in India from one place to another, cbeuues or 
drafts supplying tlieir place. Indians have also a natural dread of 
Europeans. There was lately, however, a case of an orheer of lank 
travelling in a palankeen, who actually had the liuiidkerchicf lialr 
round his neck, when the Thugs” abandoned the attempt and fled. 
Many of these wreichcs infest the frontiers of the British possessions, 
and after cammitting the most tatrocioi^s murders, readily find an 
asylum in the adjacent independent slate. Travelling is, therefore, dan¬ 
gerous without imoteclioA, and the Commanding Ofliceva^on the fron¬ 
tiers have a discretionary power to grant guards to Europeans travelling 
through those districts. This guard is com|X)sed of Sepfa^^s^a corporal 
and four or five menJ p tHiig considered suflicient for a sn^c individual 
or One party ; but if the officer should be of rank, from twelve to twenty 
men are‘allowed. 


It thus behoved me to provide the means of safety in my route. I was 
offered a guard, but being informed that the 3rd Local Horse was pass¬ 
ing' through Agra on its route from Bareilly to Neemuch, I was happy 
to avail myself of such an dkport; and acordingly at daybreak on the 
^4th of November, thus protected, I resumed my journey to Bombay, 

’ • ^ [To be continued,] 
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THK MAROONERS, OR SUCCESSORS OF THE BUCtrANEBRS, 

IN CONTINUATION OK PIRATSB AND FIRACY VROK TUK BARMEST AGX*. 

XVhen many of the Buccaneers and Flibuateers turned planters, or en^ 
' ihemselvea in commerce, attaclinient to okHiabils, difficulties in 

* finding employment, and the actual possession of ;ood vessels, still 
Nnade numbers of the most unprincipled persist in their former courses : 
-ifo sfate of proscription which ijiey thus incurred, by increasing the 
^(fi^nger of their Occupation, renderAl them more desperate tbari before; 
ainS^'is they now robbed ships oF» all nations, they lost the distinctive 
mark which the Buccaneers had preserved, with fcvts exceptions, for nearly 
two centuries—tlia?of waging constant war against the Spaniards only. 
Among tlie Buccaneers w«ro adventurers who acted, in some degree, 
from principle, Many.conscicntiously detested the Spanish people on 
,account of their real or.allcged cruelties towards the Indians, In phui- 
dering tliem, they believed they were only despoiling the robbers isf 
that to whicli they had no legal claim, and in torturing them, tliat they 
were avenging the atrocities of Pizarro“and Cortes’; and fat from con- 
sidering their actions as crimes, esteemed them not merely honourable 
but just. But the new rovers were of a more ruffianly caste, and had 
no other motive for their rapacity than st'nsual indulgence ; wliilst they 
were C'lually distinguished l)y their tumultuous and licentious conduct, 
by their opposing qualities of caution and rashness, idleness and energy, 
negligence and vigilance; by thejr aversion to'all restraint, and by 
their want of fixed rules and a definite line of conduct. Possessed of 
the bravery of their predecessors, they often fought as if the individual 
cliaracter and interest of each were at stake—which, indeed, formed the 
life and spur of these associations; but they were utterly destitute of the 
ambition of rctiowPi, strangers to glory, and actuated solely by the love 
of transitory gratification. 

These pirates continued to infest the American seas for a consider¬ 
able time after the commencement of the last century, and preyed upon 
tlic trade of every country. Their English quarry, however, was not 
alwii)s an unresisting one; for the laws were severe, in order to check 
such depredations by every means, “ You are to inquire," said Sir 
Leoiine Jenkins, in his celebrated charge,' “ you are to inquire if any 
masters or commanders of merchant-ships, meeting with Turks, jdrates, 
or sea-rovers, Iiave yielded up^their sliips, or suffered any goods or mer¬ 
chandise to be taken from them without fighflng, unless it were in a 
case where tile enemy had more than a double force fo theirs; or hav¬ 
ing sliips of 200 tons burthen or upwards, and mounted with 16 guns 
or more, ‘ yifclded to any force whatever without fighting, such 
masters are to be declared for ever incapable oFTSfeing the command of 
any English ship upon them ; and if they do, then to suffer imprison¬ 
ment during the space of six months for each offencei* ^ • 

The enterpris*e of the rovers was extended to the East India station, 
vvhere they committed their deprwlations^ almost with Impunity, till 
in' 1693 Commodore Littleton was exiires^ly dispatched ta extirpate 
•them. They Inid, however, ikken such root in Madagascar and Hs ad- 
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jacent islands, itiaf, though often severely chccdied, lliey flourished for 
many years; and the names of Bowen, Tew, A]j;ery, Misson, Howard, * 
Jialsey, and Noith, were equally cfelebrated for their daring exploits, 
lid the luxurious lives which they were suppoSed to lead in those re- / 
mute regions. Such tidings roused to similar adventure other resll^a 
spirits, whose piracies became so ruinous t6 our Oriental commerce, af/to 
awaken the indignation and alarmiof the public, especially as our Trade 
]iad been much cut t^p by enemy's cruisers and privateers also. Such was ' 
the state of these aflairsin 1707 when that gallant nobleman, the Marquis^. 
Carmarthen, although he had then attained the elevated, rank oCViq^ 
Admiral in the Navy, had the patrio^c spirit to volunteer to sail witli/^ 
small squadron to suppress the pirates at Madagascar; and the Co^il- 
muns appointed a committee to consider the proposition. It w’.is a , 
time of considerable dxcitement against the Admiralty, who, it was rc- 
})rescnted, studied nothing but how to render their places profitable to 
themselves and their creatures, though at the expense of the nation ; 
that it was visible, their own haughtiness, togefciicr with the treachery, 
corruption, and carelessness of tlieir dependants, were the true sources* 
of those mischiefs which befell our merchants, and discredited the must 
glorious reign in the; British unuals." A petition from the city of Lon¬ 
don was presented, setting forth the great losses which they had lately 
sustained at sea, for want of convoys and cruisers; and praying that 
some remedy might be speeddy ajqilied, that the trade of the nation 
luiglil not be entirely destroyed. The House qntered warmly into the 
matter, and apjiointed a day to hear the merchants further, in a grand 
committee, where they were permitted to make a regular charge, and 
encouraged to exhibit their evidence ; in consequence of which, an act 
was passed for the belter regulating convoys and cruisers. Owing to 
tills press of business, and jicrhaps to the idea of a renovated navy, Luid 
Carmarthen's offer was not accepted, nor any derided step taken for 
clearing the Eastern seas, though in lliat very yenr^the Company liad 
advanced 1,200,000/. for the public service.' * 

J^ut the \V*est Indies, from the extensive commerce carried on there 
by various nations^ formed the focus of attraction to these lawless <les- 
j'cradoes ; for besides being a great field for rob^ry, the various islets 
and shallow creeks affoided them safe retreats from pursuit, as well as 
abounding in turtle, fi&h, water, and other refrcslirnents. Their favoi'-rite 
blnrion was among the Lucayos, or Bahama islands, which, thougli the 
/irfct discovery O/'Columbus, Jiad been desolaled by the barbarous 
Spaniards, a«d then abandoned after carrying of!'the unhappy aborigi¬ 
nals to perpetual slavery,.iu the mines of' Hispaniola*. Among these, 
Providence Island attracted the earliest notice tlie English, it lying 
in iJje midst of hundreds of other islets, rocks, and cays, which render 
its ajjproathes intricate and dangerous, and its superb^chorage secure. 

1 he strength of tbe^at^'Rient was small, and the inhabiTints, who^c 
jinncij):il profits were derived from wrecks, were licenlious and impatient 


* Provideiicif JblHntf was the Gvanuham of the Lucayanh, and iws named S. Sahn- 
ih'r by Columbus, from its bipng the first American laud seen, and the first on which ^ 
the ciohs was ereetul. JX* Bry pf%serves the relation of Ihwevent from Benzoui, one 
I'J the tarlivst nnvl^ulo^^ to An^riw, who sn}B that the sailor who discovered 
and culled yit that he saw a fire, was denied tke reward that was promised to the . 
first OisDAvry, undir putvnee tbal C olumbiib had seen the eame tire two hours before. 
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of control, ({ivhicli offered strong inducemenis for tho Marooncrs to 
•resort ihillier. The selilera-enjoyed the evil alliance, supplying their • 
guests with all kinds of liquors, stbres, and necessaries,*encouraging^ 
Vaheir debaucheries, and |)artaking of their j)lunder by receiving prize 
l^ds in return. This was for several years so gainful a business to the 
Kuti^incnt, as lo cause it to lie proverbial in the West Indies, that 
Sliipwrccks and pirates were llie only hopes of Providence.’* 

Such barefaced atrocity at length drew the attention of tlie lords pro- 
^rietoi^s to whom the iv'^lands had been granted, wIjo made some ar- 
for.regubiting the conduct of the settlers, and a fort mounl- 
28 guns was built in Nassau, maintain order. But in'lhe-vvar 
followed the. S|ianish succession, llie governors of Providence— 
ho example of those who had mted out the notorious Kidd, assisted 
tli(‘ir quondam frienjs by exercising tljcir authorify in granting com¬ 
missions, or Letters of Keprisal*;” and at the same time Admiralty 
C’ourts were created for the condemnation of captured vessels; for none 
biought there for adjudication escaped that bcnlenco. Tiicse indirect, 

^ Imit flagrant acts of piracy^ drew down vengeance upon Providence; for 
in July, 1703, the Spaniards and French, from Petit Guavas, landed, 
snr|>rist'd tho^ fort, took Governor Lightgpod priaonf^r, burnt llie town, 
and desj)oiIed the whole settlement. Having ravaged the place to their 
licari’s content, the enemy tiirricd off the governor, and about half tins 
negroes ; the rcSt saved llieinselves for atiniy in llie woods; but in October 
the conquerors returneil, j^nd picked up most of them. The punishment, 
however, was more fatal to the planters than to the dissolute townsmen, 
for directly afterwards the pirates returned, witli increased nmnl^evs ancl 
^Molencc, resuming their disorderly courses. Loud com|)laint3 were 
now made to the government at home, by the merchants and ])voprie- 
lors, who set forth tlmt they lost more by the depredations of flie free¬ 
booters, than by the French and■ Spanish cruisers: but no remedy was 
apjdied, even tlioupji in I\larch, 1714, tlie House of Lords Jiad ad¬ 
dressed Quccil Anne, for the ffeland of Providence to be put in a posture 
of defence. 'After the accession of Georj.m J., their lordships presented 
iwiother memorial on the disgraceful stale of the Lucayos, and notice I 
tlie neglect that their former representation had experienced, complain¬ 
ing that “ there were not any the least means used in comj>Iiance with 
tfieir'^dvice, for securing the Bahama Islands ; and that the pirates had 
a lodgment with a buttery on Harbour Island; and that tiie usual re¬ 
treat and gen\;ral receptacle for the pirates is at Providence.Here¬ 
upon, his Majesty was pleased lo giveorjers for fortifying llieecltloment, 
and employing a sjjuadron of two men-of-war, sgul fourteen sad of the 
fifth and sixth rates, for sqj>pre8sjng piracy in those seas-|i. 

'J'he execulion of iliese designs nas commilted lo the ceiehrafed nav/- 

The cuhtodt* of granting Leiiers of Maiqve may back to (lie twelfth 

century ; and Du Clause on tbe word “ Murcha,’' j;ives a diploma dated 1152. Ed- 
*^yaid 1. WHS the earliest Kn^rlish xnunarch who granted them; lor we know of none 
pievious to those of 1295. which were issued inconsequeiicu of oiujpf our shT|is having 
Imcii captuieil hy ilw; Porfugoese. The/inine is derived from the Gennau woul 
Ifli fioutu'i ; as being jm atticvssumm aitertmprmo^int warvas t(u tramtvpdi^ 

sthtque jits factfndt<* • 

cjl>8iTve that one of these vessels, the Win^beJ^ieo, of 20 gun*-\ besides taking 

her share in internii'ting pirates and protecting the ir-de, was specially comfnissiuned 
to suivey the coasts ui the W’est Indies. Wlfat has Icconie ol the documentb? 
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gator, Captain Woodes Rogers, Whose ^voyage round -world, and 
capture of the Acapulco galleon eight years before, pointed him out as a 
iTian uf spirif and address, even though he miglii himself be looked upon 
^»by some as a bit of a buccaneer. While las aftnament was under equijy^ 
ment, a sloop was despatched to Providence, carrying a proc]amaliui)x6f 
the king's pardon to such of the MarofAiors as surrendered them^lves 
]mrsuant to its conditions, “which they look,” says Captain Jotlnson,. 
“ as Teague took the covenant, tliat is, they made prize of the ship ana , 
proclamation to8.’* However, as it was an aifair of aerious mbmen^ 
tiie cruisers were recalled, and a general council,convfned ; ajt vvlikiC 
though numbers were for resistancoj many consented to apply tor c^i- 
ficates; and among other cctpiaiyts. who attended, we find the noUn^^ws 
names of Bellamy, Teach, or BlacK-beard, Vane, England, Sampiv, and^ 
Cocklyn, who, of ctfurse, were among the non-coijfonnists. 

Meanwhile Governor Rogers had a quick passage over the Atlantic, 
and arrived off Nassau on the 11th of'April, 1718, in the evening ; 
when, it being unsafe to venture over thetbar in the dark, it was 
resolved to lie ofl-and-on till daybreak, but the Rose, a 20-gun lu- 
gato, was sent in advance. Ti)c daring Vane, bidding defiance to 
mercy, caused a Frcncii ship of 22 guns to bo set on fire, after douhji'- 
sholUng the ordnance, in hopes of burning or destroying the king's 
vessel, and indeed she would have been in much danger had she not 
got off in time by cutting her cables. His own esca[)e was next lo ho 
attempted, and as lie iiad also to wait till it uas light enough to btec r 
through the passage, it allowed of the Rose, j^Iilford. and another man- 
of-war to make towards him. He, however, liavinir a fast-sailing bii- 
gantine, cleared tliG toils, and, hoisting the black Hag, fired a sliol at Ins 
opponents in passing, and saw the Milford and her second run aground. 
After the fleet was safely moored in the haihoiir, A\'oodes Rogers look 
formal possession of tlie fortress, being met at his landing b_\ ilie chiel 
justice, the president of the council, and the principal people of llj(i 
place, as well as by the pirate captains' Ilornigokl, 'l^urgcss, C’arter, 
Lassie, Davis, Current, and others, with their crews drawn up in two 
lines, rcacliing from the water-side to llie fort. After reading hia Ma- 
jesty’s cominissfon in presence of all the inhabitunlb of the island, lie 
proceeded to settle the government upon jdans as iiioderato, though 
vjgoroUl, as wise. He nominated six of his own followers in^r tiie 
council, lo whom he added six of the Bahama men who pretend(‘d that 
they had never* been pirates. He then appointed civil and military 
officers, evstabliehed a militia, Repaired the defences, and took every 
other step necessary,for the security of his command, in which, by 
degree^, he completely succeeded; and the colony tliru;ve so well that 
its population soon amounted to 1500 whites, and a much greater num¬ 
ber of blacks and mulattoes. Many of the Maroonera who had at first 
rejected the Goverrinr-s terms, when -they saw that he had settled him¬ 
self and brought the inhabitants of Rrovidence to honest habits, thought- 
proper \p solicit mercy; so that by the 1st of July, 1719, lo which day 
the kingVpraclSCmation had been extended, there w^re but few of tlie 
piratical vessels left on the station, and of these, two being captured 
and their crews executed, ^he rest dispersed. “ Thus in a bhort tiiyie,” 
says Campbell, “ and chieffy through Uie steady and prudent coiWuct 
of Governor Rogers, this* herd ^of villains was, in some measure, dls- 
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solved, after-li§vin|f for many ylars frightened the West Indies and the 
Horthera colonies, cominff at .last to be so strong that few merchant- 
^leu were safe, and withar so cruel that slavery among the«^rurka was 
p<;^eferable to falling into tlfcir hands.” 

Sut though the piratical confederacy of the Bahamas was thus 
destro^j^ed, the Marooners who elcaped carried their wanton ravages to 
sUher jjarts of the world, and every wltere excited the utmost alarm- 
^veral of them still lingered about the ports of America, others fre- 

V _!j._ _l_A _1 _ _.;ii __ .... .? ?_ .. 
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j^acnted'thc opposite shores of Africa, and a still more cftterprising set, 



o or liiree ot tliem may prove juteresting. 

C.'ijjtain Vane \viio,^'is we have said, oscaj>ed from f^rovidence on the 
arrival ol (jovernor Ro^^crs in April, 1718, continued his depredations 
along the Spanish main.and llfh coasts of North America, till the 23rd 
V of October, when he was •deposed from his command, with a vote of 
\mtWmy, for liaving wisely declined combat with a French man-of-war; 
and those who sided with him were also branded with the name of 
/toward. The^minorily were then forced into aprize-gloop, with a pro¬ 
portion of arms and provisions to shift for themselves. In this vessel 
he cruised' till the following February, when a violent tornado over¬ 
look him in the Bay of Honduras, bv which the sloop was c»st upon a 
roeky islet, and most of her men were drowned. Vane reached the 
siiorc, and after subsisting some time in great misery was received on 
itijard a log-wood cutter passing that way ; but being tliere recognized, 
carried to Jamaica, at wliich place he was tried, convicted, and 
’ executed. Meanwliile John Rackam, a quarter-master, ivas elected 
(’fi|)lain of the brigantine from which Vane and iiis companions had 
been expelled, and cruised with indifferent success till October, 1720. 
In that to him unlujky month, he was imjirudent enough to coast 
.iatnaica, seizing*niany small braft in the bays and inlets, and eom- 
initling various acts of petty plunder. Intelligence of his motions was 
tlieveuj>on so promptly given to the Governor of tlie island, that a ves- 
‘.el was etpiipped and the Marooner taken after a very faint resistance, 
(hi the 10th of November, Rackam and his crew were brought to trial, 
TmT following days were occupied in Imnging them «t Port 

iioyal and Kingston. But wbat surpnsetl peo}>le not a little was ^le 
conviction of nine men who had only visited the pirate-i^essel the same 
diiy that she was captured, having Ixiep merely invited on Jboard to 
partake of punch while rouing by* her in a boat, ^ind six of them are 
known to have Jorhdted tjieir lives for the frolic. Nor. was the 
only extraordinary feature of the capture of the bviganline. To the 
astonishment of the court, while sentence was pronouncing, two of the 
convicted piralfes pleaded pregnancy and provedi*itt he women : yet 
Tuch was their courage, it appeared upon evidence, tliat these two, with 
one more, were all that durst keep the deck when tlie brigantine was 
hoarded. Nay morrfj,—the fierce Anne Bonny, who hacPcoliabited with 
.Rjrckam, was specially allowed a last interview witli him on the day of 
* his cAecution, when all the consolation, she gave him was,—“ She was 
sorry*'to see him there, but if iie^had fought Itke a man, he need not 
•have been hung like a dog,” Nor vvas MAry Read behindhand in 
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resolution^ for she even fired into the hold of the brigartine when she 
found that the men would not come up* to §ght, by wliich she killed 
‘one and wtiunded others. She was more reserved and correct in her 
conduct than Bonny, with even greater B})irit. Having formed ^an 
attachment with one of the crew, to whom she proved strictly faithful, 
and finding that he had been challenged by a powerful fellow, in-gene¬ 
rous apprehension of the consequences, she picked a quarrel with tb'. 
antagonist, mqt him two hours before his other engagement, and l^id 
him dead at her feet. Nothing subdued her. ** Were it not for hang^ 
ing," said she, in contempt of her sentence, every cow;«rdly''fel¬ 
low would turn pirate,*'* ^ ^ 

Captain Edward Teach had bejn inducted ihto piracy by Benjamin 
Ilornigold, who having surrendered to Governor Rogers pursuant 
to the king's proclamation, the pupil followed the “ account" on his 
own bottom ; and having bad the good fortune to beat off the Scar¬ 
borough frigate, of 30 guns, after an action of some hours, his name 
was “ up/’ and his crew increased in nuiribers and insolence. It is 
true that fighting with men-of-war was not much to their taste, bufon 
many occasions, when such a measure was unavoidable, they behavcil 
Uiemselves with a resolution worthy of a better cause. Except tlms 
caught accidentally, or there was information of great riches on board 
an armed ship, they usually adopted the advice given by Venus to 
Adonis,— 

“ Fly those ihut follow, follow tliose that fly.” 

Teach was a most ferocious and depraved monster, in wliose iron 
breast mercy iiad never nestled, and bis person corresponded to 
liis ferocity. The effect of his beard, which added to the malignity of 
his countenance, he was always solicitous to heighten, by suffering 
it U) grow to an immoderate lengtli and twisting it into small tails, 
whence he derived the agnomen of Black-Beard, a dreaded aovbnqud 
at uliieh thousands quailed. In times of action he -had a particularly 
brutal and furious asjject: with three brace of pistols suspended to him, 
and lightfed matches under his hat, sticking out over his ears, flourishing 
his sable, he shouted the most blasphemous execrations that vulgarity 
and wickedness could prompt. Even liis jokes were in admirable 
unison with the audacious extravagance of bis character. As his men, 
it seems, thought that he dealt with the devil, he resolved to show llicni 
a Ticll of his o'.vn creation. For this purpose he collected a qiantity of 
sulphur and other combustible materials between decks, and slmiting 
down the hatches he literally involved himself and companions in fire 
and brimstone. With oaths and frantic gestures he then acted the part 
of a (lemon, as little affected by the smoke and stench as if he liad 
served his time in the infernal regions, till.his comrades, nearly suflb- 
cated and fainting^^^plored relief, wlien he ope'bed the hatches not a 
htlle pleased that Tie held out the longest. His convivial humour wa£ 
of a similar cast: in one of his cabin orgies he took a couple of pistols, 
tlien suddenly cocking them under the table, blew out the candles, and, 


• According^ to Cajdain Job|>8uii, gives (he biogravliy of Jbe^e «ccfhcr 
ofthun fcviflvud the extreifre penalty of thv law,—Read having died uf u KTsr in 
prison, and Hoiiny, after nji^ated reitrieves, being lobt sight of. 
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crossing his,handS| fired at fiis i'ellow-carousers, one of whom received 
a«bali which i^aimed him for life. He was often married, indeed he 
liad'no fewer than fourteen women whom he called his wivjs, but the 
''Unspeakable brutality vvith^hich he treated them renders any allusion 
to tlie nuptial tie both absurd ai\|] profane as applicable to him. 

Weary of the responsibility «f commanding a numerous company, 
vl31ack^Beard ran his great ship aground in order to break the confede¬ 
racy ; and having marooned some of the men on a desert island and 
dieatcdr others, he pretended to surrender to the Tu*yaJ proclamation, 
j This, however, was a feint to form his own projects upon ; for he was 
i quickly^ the account’’ again, in a choice fast-sailing vessel of light 
^thNK^hc, that would both pull and and run into very shallow Water. 
But iSs-lurked so long about the Ca^es of Carolina that a plan was 
})lotted for his destruction, which proved elFectual.^ From the known 
nature of his position!? on a coast abounding with creeks, and remark¬ 
able for the nature and intricacy of its shoals, it was deemed impractica¬ 
ble to approach him m ghips of any force. Two hired sloops were 
tliprcforc manned from the Pearl and Lyme frigates, and put under the 
command of Lieutenant Maynard, witli instructions to destroy* the 
ruffian wherever he should be found. 

This force* sailed from James River, in*Virginia, and on the evening 
of the 2]8t of November, 1718, discovered the pirate at anchor in 
Okrakok Inlet, a little south of Cape Hutteras, in a snug berth at a 
place since called “ Teach’s Hole,” The sudden appearance of an 
enemy preparing to attack him occasioned Black-Beard some surprise ; 
but las vessel mounting several guns, and being manned with 25 
desperadoes, he determined to make a resolute defence; and having 
cleared for action, sat down to his bottle, and stimulated liimself to 
jjhrensy. At daybreak, the lieutenant stood within gun-shot of the 
pirate, and on receiving his fire, lioisted tlie King’s colours and gave 
way directly for him under sails and sweeps. On this, Black-Beard cut 
bis cable fur a Eunnibg fight,^discharging i)is guns at his enemies, who 
could only return him volleys from small arms. The navigation of this 
\a3t inlet was so difficuU, that Maynard’s sloops repeatedly grounded in 
tlie Straddle Channels, so that the pirate, with his experience of the 
depth of the channels, possessed considerable advantage in mancEUVring, 
vessel, however, in her turn, tailing upon a bank called tlie Bulk- 
lieadj’ind a close engagement becoming inevitable, lie reserved his guns 
to pour in a jdestruclive fire upon the pursuers, Thi^, as they neces¬ 
sarily advanced stem on, he so successfully executed, that twenty- 
nine of Maynard’s men were •either •killed or wounded l?y the first 
discharge, and one of the sloops was for a lime* disabled. This would 
have been an*appaller for assailants of less resolution’than llic nien- 
of-war’s men. But, notwithstanding so severe a blow, the gallant 
lieutenant was bentXipon grappling with his enem 3 % or perishing in the 
^ attempt. Observing that his own sloop drew miitti more water than the 
pirate’s, he had ordered all the ballast to be thrown overboard, and 
started the water ; and now, directing his crew to shelter ^themselves 
below, he took life helm in person, and ran his antagonist directly on 
hoard. The desperate Black-Beard,’previously aware of his danger, 
determined never to expiate ITis cun^s on the scaffold, hailed 
Maynard, and swore with a fekrful oath iha^ he would neithei;give nor 
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take quarter; and had, moreover, post&d aftrusty negro, with a lighted 
match, over the powder-magazine, to blow up his veBHel!*in the last ex¬ 
tremity. I^uckily this design was frustrated by his own ardour and 
want of Gircumspection: for, as the royal sloop approached, he began 
^ the encounter at close quarters, by throwing upon hia antagonist’s 
decks a number of destructive hand-gnenadea of hia own composition ; 
and, from seeing no one but the officer, thinking he had destroyed most 
of her crew, he boarded her in the smoke. Having leaped over the 
bows, folloived*b^ fourteen of his gang, he attacked the lieutenant, wlio 
was the only person then in view. But the men instantly springing np 
to the.relief of their commander, who was now furiously besA' and 
ini'minent )>eril of bis life, a deaci^ contest ensued, m which the (ypos- 
ing chiefs fought hand-to-hand af^inst each other. Black-BeaWlf after 
seeing the grealer^part of hia followers destroyed at Lis side, and re¬ 
ceiving repeated wounds himself, fainted with los^of blood, and expired 
on the spot.- Maynard completed hia victory by securing the remainder 
of the wretches, who, suing for mercy, obtained a short respite from a 
less honourable death at the hands of the executioner ; and having lun^g 
the ‘head of the “ courageous brute ** at the bowsprit-end, the brave 
officer returned in triumph. Of the pirates, nine were killed, and the 
rest wounded, in which state they were all hanged exce])t two. AVe 
regret to adil, that we do not find the brave Maynard^s name on the 
Captain’s List of those days. ■ 

llovvell Davis was also jp resolute fellow, who seized upon a small 
vessel belonging to Governor Rogers, in 1718; and having with lu r 
bravely taken a Frcncli ship of 24 guns, cruised in the latter on the 
coast of Africa, and among the Cape do Verde Islands. He was, how¬ 
ever, not only a sea-rover, but was addicted to exploits by land,—for he 
attacked the Poitnguese fort of St. Jago^ and sacked the British castle 
of Gambia; but lie was shot in an ambuscade, with uH his com})anions 
save one, in an attempt to inveigle tlie Governor of Prince’s island on 
board his slop. He was succeeded in command by ih^ notorious Jiar- 
tiiolomew Boberts, who, having avenged the fall of his comrades by 
dostroyingtthe fort and bait- ring the town, “ sailed out of the liurbour 
by the light of two Portuguese sliips, which he was pleased to set on 
fire.” Soon afterwards he boldly seized an exceedingly ricii sliij) from 
tiic midst of a Brazilian convoy, with wliich he repaired to 
Here he inconsiderately started with a iiavty of 40 men, in a sin.ill 
vessel, to cliase a stranger, tvhoin he mis-scd, and was nearly starved to 
death before lie could make the port again,-—having embarked without 
a thought tlbout provisions or vv&ler. Kor was this all the mortification 
in store for him -he found that his profligate lieutenant, Keniu'dy,— 
who, with most of his companions was soon alterwarcls hungj,—had 
l>olted with his sliip and the prize. After venting their wralli in un¬ 
availing oaths and bitter execrations, the duped rogues equipped llieir 
craft as well as they d5tdd, “ under existing circumstances,” and sallied < 
out again upon the ‘‘account.’* Roberts was a keen cruiser, for lic 
soon took and destroyed upwanls of 100 sail, in various parts, hoisting 
his Jolltf Roger, or black flag, in the finest ships, and with them cap* , 
•luring others. After n'uma'*uus adventures, not without strange hard¬ 
ships, he arrived on the q^^aft of Africa about the end of June, ITsJf, 
and shifted his flag into thcv.OQslow^ a b^utiful frigate belonging to the 
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Royal African Company, >hicjii had been surprised and taken. This 
§hip he mounted witli 40 guns, and named her the Royal Fortune, in 
which, together with his •Ollier prizes^, he spread terror and t^illage along 
thoBC shores till the follovyiig February. 

At that time his Majesty’s |^ip the Swallowf of 50 guns, was dili¬ 
gently cruising in quest of thenji, when her captain, the brave Cbaloner 
Ogle,' heard that they were ridjng at anchor under Cape Lopez. Every 
possible method had been taken to disguise the man-of-war, so that she 
might .pass with her desperate antagonists for a mcT-clj^ant vessel. On 
standing in for the shore on the 5th, the piratical squadron was dis- 
covcrec>lying high in the buy, and on the lieel for boot-topping : it 
^con$isted of three «ail, of which that^^oinnianded by Roberts himself Was 
the brgest; tlie Ranger, of 32 guns,Abe second ; and the Little Ranger, 
carrying 24, was the smallest. Captain Ogle’s sLri^itagem was so coni- 
]>leteiy executed tliat*the IVfarooners were deceived into a belief that the 
Swallow was an un.irnied ship, most a vessel of inconsiderable 

force. Roberts, tlierel'ore, anticipating an easy prize, matFe a signal to 
tj^ic iJangcr, the only ship which was in a condition for immediate 
service, to slip iiis cable and give chase to the stranger; and fcsUyrm, a 
man of much intrepidity and reBolutiun, \^lio commanded her, instantly 
oiicycd. Ctfpt.iin Ogle pretended to flvjnind, in shirrt, conducted him¬ 
self ihrqugli the whole of this ddKrult business with bo much specious 
timidity, that lu; decoyed the pirate to a distance at which the repoit of 
the guns could not he heard by his ronirisdea. He then tackotl upon 
his antagonist and brought him (piickly to action ; but although Skynn 
luniBcIf was dreadfully uounded by the first broadside, such was the 
tlcsperation with wliich liis people fought, well knowing the ii^noininious 
death which awaited them if taken, that they did not surrender till after 
an action of an hour and a hall’s continuance, in which 10 of them 
were killed and 20 wounded, thougli without any loss on the King’s 
part. 

After liaving4^^ke« possessjon of his prize. Captain Ogle, whose mind 
appears to have l)p(‘n fertile m ex])cdient8, hoisted the piratical colours 
ov(‘r those of the Swallow, and returned to the hay where he had left 
Rolierla and Ids companion. Campbell, the naval historian, is, how- 
inislaken in sujiposing that the piiaics came out merely to greet 
brethren, and that both the remaining ships were in the subsequent 
action *. On the contrary, when the man-of-war rounded the Cape on 
liie morning of llie 10th, one Armstrong, who had deserted from her 
and knew her well, declared to Roberts what she was, «4nd roused the 
appfcli(m‘^ion of the whole cm’cw. Those Roberts sv^ore at as 
cowards,” says Captain Jolinson, “uhomeaut*to dishearten the men, 
asking tliom, ff it v^ere «6o, whether they were afraid Id fight or no?” 
and hardly refrained from blows. What Ids own apprehensions were, 
tdl she hauled up lior ports and Iioisted her proper colours, is uncertain ; 
hut being then jierfeclly convinced, he slipped bur cable, got under sail, 
and ordered his men to arms, without any show of timidity, dropping a 
iirst-rate oath, that it was a biie ; but, at tlic same tiige rcsqlveii, like a 

__j --- - - ■ - - - . 

OanipbrlVa riilatiou of this exploit is replete with erfora, which have been copied 
-others, Ilo makes the fight occur in April, ; uud lie kills Skynn outright, 
ilicnigh he had his leg amputated) and was al'te/w-yds hung outside the gates of 
Cape Coast Castle. Captain Johnson’s full details are more to be relied vpon. 
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gallant villain, to get clear or die. He^ust now have seen tlic'Tatal 
mistake of dividing his force, and though lie made a bo!d attempt to ^ 
extricate himself, It must liave been without a r^y of hope,—for, besides 
the superior'*force which he xvas going to enc 9 unter, the greater part of 
his men were still drunk from the prece^ng night having been spent in 
a carousal. A close engagement ensu^, which lasted for two hours, 
when Roberts being killed, the courage of his crew immediately «unk, 
and his ship was surrendered. Tlte prizes were carried into St, Thomas’s^ 
and the prisoners to Cape Coast Castle, where they were tried before a 
commission convened on the 28th of March, 1722. The result of tho 
trials jiroves tlie inflexible severity of the court; 74 received serr.,ence of 
death, of which number 52 were executed at Cape Coast Castle, as a*' 
terror to future depredators of tliebsame class ; 20 were condenuied to 
seven years* servitude under ti»e African Company; 17 died of their 
wounds, some of them frightfully disfigured in atleMpting to blow iheni- 
selvcB up willi gunpowder; and 17 were sent home to the Marshalsea. 
Most of the “ forced men,” or those who were compelled to serve and 
never would sign articles in a pirate ship, were pardoned, to the number 
of 74 ; and 70 negroes found on board were discharged. 

Roberts was a tall swarthy man, nearly forty years of age, and of 
great bravery, and .good though misapplied talents, whose parts deserved 
a better employment. His love of the sensual life of a rover overba¬ 
lanced his principles, to the extinction of fear and conscience ; and, 
being daily regaled with music, drinking, and diversions, he declared 
tliat “ a merry life and a short one should be his motto. He was 
reckoned a rigorous and grasping rather than a cruel ])irate; nor was 
it owing to his orders, but to the infamous barbarity of his men, that 
the Porcupine, a slaver, was set on fire, with eighty miserable chained 
negroes on board, whom they would not be at the trouble of unshackling. 
He cut a gadant figure ” in his fatal battle, being attired in a riclt 
crimson damask u'aistcoat and breeches, a red feather in his hat, a gold 
chain round his neck with a diamond cross hanging to it,.and two ])air 
of pistols suspended to a silken sash over his shoulders. He gave liis 
last orders,with boldness and spirit, running close to the man-of-war 
and hoisting his black flag after receiving her file. The fight would 
doubtless have been more desperate, had not a grape-shot struck him 
full in the throat and killed him, on which he was ])resenlly thrown ovc'" 
board with his arms and ornaments on, according to a request which he 
had repeatedly made. 

Many other'Marooners distinguished themselves both by the mag¬ 
nitude of tiieir piracies and thG> crueltp with which they were almost 
invariably attended; and though some of them got away and sneaked 
into private lifo-with their ill-gotten profits, tke greater' portion were 
cut off after a uhort career. The aternnesa of justice had little effect in 
deterring such adventurers from embracing a life of novelty and profli¬ 
gacy ; and we even fii^ that some of the brave fellows who accompa¬ 
nied Lieut. Maynard in his attack on Black-Beard were afterwards con¬ 
victed of piracy themselves. “ In an honest service,” said Roberts, 
“ there is tliin commons, low wages, and hard labouf; in this, plenty 
and satiety, pleasure and ease, liberty and power ; and who would hot 
balance creditor on this 8ide,^vvheir all the hazard that is run for it^'at 
the w'orsl^ is only a sour Ibok or two at choking.” Nay, so reckless 
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were they-o^consequences, th&t they held mock trials over each other, 
Avherein they treated judges, juries, and executioners with ludicrous 
ri&aldry. In Bellamy’s •ship was a'poet, wljo wrote a piny called tire 
“ Royal Pirate,*' at the jPetingof which ^ drunken gunner and some ofip 
his companions threw a grenade among the pe^’formers, and attacking 
them sword in hand, one man Vas killed, another liad his arm cut off, 
and a 'third his leg smashed by tlie sjieJI—a severe exemplification of 
the Italian proverb—** Gioco di mano e gioco villanp," 

Yet*their laws and customs were sufficiently strict uf/bn some points. 
Cases oi fraud.again^f the commumU wer^punished by marooning, or 
being pht on shore on some^solaie iBlabd^jt with a Ptwnrt|MjL|w 
shot, a bottle of water, and a flask (fl’ powder, to subsist with or 
Thefts* from each other were liable^^to the same penalty. All quahftds 
were decided by duel on shore ; and the striking »f another on board 
incurred ** Moses* la^," or forty stripes lacking one. The punishment 
for neglecting to keep the arms clean and fit for service, willi other 
j>etty offences, rested witji the quarter-master, who, being always elected 
Uy the men, was a sort sea-trilmno; for the captain was considered 
tlio military commander, whose ])owcr was only uncontrolled when in 
clmse or action ; and though he had the use of the great cabin, be was 
exposed to the companionship of every one, unless ifis own address and 
bravery, or, as they termed it, his being ‘*pistol-proof,’* enforced respect 
yupineness on* duty was punished with summary severity ; but to 
sharpen the eyes of those where the condition was ** no prey no pay,'* 
the first who espied a siVange sail that proved a prize, was entitled to 
the best pair of pistols on board of her, over iind above his dividend. 
The crime of desertion, from its obviously dangerous tendency to the 
community, was an oflence of the first magnitude, and awarded with 
marooning or death. Johnson gives the proceedings of a trial held 
over some unhappy men who were retaken, which affords a melancholy 
view of bnital power:— 

** The place appointed for Slieir trials was the steerage of the ship; in 
order to which a large bowl of rum-punch was made, and placed upon the 
tabic, the pipes and tobacco being ready, the judicial proceedings began. 
The prisoners were brought forth, and articles of indictment against them 
read; they were arraigned upon a statute of their own making, and the 
‘etter of the law being strong against them, and the fact plainly proved, they 
to pronounce sentence, when one of the judges moved that they 
.shoulTtir&t smoko t'other pipe, which was accordingly done. 

“ All the prisoners prayed for arrest of judgment very movingly ; but the 
court had such an abhorrence of their crime, that they could not bo prevailed 
upon to show mercy, till one of the judged, whose name was Vaibntine Ash- 
plant*, stood up, and taking bis pipe from lus ra»uth, said he had some- 
tYung to offer to the court in behalf of one of the prisoners ; and spoke to 
tliis effect: ‘ By G—, Glusby sliaYY not die ; d—m mo if he ahull!' After 
this learned speech ^he sa^ (lown in his place, and resumed his pq>c. This 
motion was loudly opposed by all the rest of the judges in equivalent terms; 
but Ashplant, who was resolute in his opinion, made another pathetical 
speech in the following manner: ' G—d d—n ye, genllcraen, I am as good 
a man as the best of you ; d—n my soul if ever 1 tuvnp<1 my^back to any 
man m my life, ever will, by G—; Glasby is an honest fellow, notwith- 


i Ashplant was afterwards hung at Cape•C«u^ 
there on account of this trial. ^ . 
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standing this misfortune, and I love him, tl—1 d—n me if I don't; I hope 
he'll live and repent of what he has done; ,but d—n me» if he must die* I, 
Vfill die alon^with him.' And thereupon he pullod out a pair of pistols, and 
presented them to some of the learned judges ;ipon the bench; who, per- 
^ceiving his argument so rell sup^rted, thought it reasonable that Glasby 
should be acquitted ; and so they all came^ bver to his opinion, and allowed 
it to be law. 

** But all the mitigation that could be obtained for the other prisoners 
was, that they should have the libertv of choosing any four of the whole 
company to be tlieir executioners. The poor wretches were tied -iinrac- 
diately to the mast, juid tbfire show dead, pursuant to their villanous sen- 

fature and consequences efif roving led to debaucliery, foolery, 
fie commission of all the wanton misclnefs of whicii ignorant men, 
suddenly ]>03se8sodcof lawless power, were caj>ablp. DavisV prime fol-^ 
lowers were saluted by the style and litle of lords; fome of tlieir capiains 
considered themselves as sea-kings; and the crqw were called gentle¬ 
men of fortune. Some of their inane atteni-pts at pomp would liave 
been laughable, but for tlieir clejW'ity and foljy. Notwithstanding the 
melancholy situation I was in/’ said Captain Evans, “ 1 conld not 
refrain laughing when 1 saw the fellows wlio went on hoard the Grey¬ 
hound return to thSir own ship ; for they liad, in rummaging my cabin, 
met witln a leather powder-bag and puff, with which they had powdered 
theni'-elvea from head to foot, \y 4 lkcd the decks with tlieir hats imd(T 
their arms, minced their oatlts, and affected all the airs of a beau, with 
an awkwardness which would have forced a siflile from a cynick.” But 
it wua not always that they merely played. Spriggs—a profligate fel¬ 
low, who was wont to hoist people up as Itigh as the cat-harpiugs and 
then let them down by the run—once invited a captive master of a ship 
to sup with liiin, and, after making him eat a bunch of i'andl(‘s with a 
pistol at bis breast, gave him a severe beating. They amused llu'm- 
selves by tormenting their prisoners. One of these diveniona^ termcMl 
giving tJiem a sweat, was thus performedi; lighted candies were stuck 
rountl the niizen-maat, between decks, in a circle, vviihyi which tiio 
pvijormef'S*Gl[\ier one at a time ; witliout the circle tlic pirates form a 
ring, armed vfrith knives, forks, or any other pointed weapons, and as 
the victim runs, he is beaten and pricked to music, till he is exhausted 
with pain and iieat. Sometimes they were scourged round the d ^ iTb'" 
tillbelay’* was piped; and the usual torture was burning ^hatclics 
between the fingers, wliich, besides its intolerable pain, deprived the suf- 
fefers of the future use of their hands. Captain Fly ordered the nuister 
of a vessel'to jump overboard, \inder the bitter insult—“ Take a leap 
like a brave fellows or be tossed into the sea like a sneaking scoundred 
and when the poor man was despatched, his mfute was brought 011 deck 
to share the same fate, with—He was of the captain^s megs, and as it 
was a pity to part good company, they should ■ef*en drink togothiT.” 
Even Edvvanl Englayd, who appears to have been averse to wanton , 
cruelty in general, allowed his malicious boatswain to bind a c a])tain, 
formerly tlje laltvjr’s master, to the windlass, where he was pelted with 
glasa-botlles, then scourgqd round the decks, .and at last sliot through 
the head. The niigcreimt Low, who was wont to torture and dest’ oy 
bis prisoners, having discqyored tliat a captain had thrown a bag ovci- 
board which contained 11,000 moidoregf, ordered his lips tb be cut off 
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Vand broiletk before his face, and afterwards murdered him and all his 

* 'crew, conaiating of tbii^y-tWo pcr§o«s; and on another OMasion, li.ivin”; 

taken a coUplc of small ^craft, he caused one master’s body to be rippe^*^^ 

up, and his ehtrails torn out, while the other avas compelled to eat IfTs 

own ears with pepper and salj. 

Such clenlorable and monstrous outrages excited universal indignation; 
but notwithstanding the severe examples which were made, the piratical 
depredations were not terminated till many mert-of-w/ir had been com¬ 
missioned expressly to put them down. One of the last pirates of those 
days ^as CajTtain x)r Goffe, or Smith, for he bore all those names, 
wlio was remarkable for his infatBation in anchoring in a Britishjjort 
to refit, and whose story has giverjfrise to an interesting novel 
AVaiter Scott. An atrocious massacre put him in possession of the. 
Revenge, a fine shi|S bearing twenty large guns ami six smaller ;'*amd 
after a predatory cruise he jcsolved to run for the Orkney Ishinds, where 
he was engaged in marriage to a young lady of respectable connexions, 
for love had entered tliat breast where mercy never gained admittance. 

•In pursuance of this fatal! and foolish step, he brought up under the lec 
of a small island near Cariston, in January, 1725, blindly confident 
either that Jig should evade suspicion, o>, if the country were alarlned, 
that he could easily escape before a man-of-war could be sent to attack 
him. Here some of the most trusty of tlieir men went on shore to pur¬ 
chase necessaries apd refreshment for winch punctual payments were 
made, while the captain,pursuedlft^ourtsliin|fand a day was appointed 
for llic marriage. ' ^ 

With the exception of occasional insolence and extravagance, the 
pirates beiiaved bo well, that the inhabitants allended the parties which 
they gave, and if suspicions were roused, they slumbered again. But 
the very day before tin* nuptials were to take place, one of jhe forced 
men made his escape from the sliij>, and getting into Kirkwall, the chief 
town of the Orkneys, he made a full disclosure of the circumstances, 
and ho was folfowed by eigfit or ten ollicrs. Gow, finding liimself die- 
covered, resolved (o plumler some of the houses and •'.shove off;*’ 
•wliereforc lauding his banditti, he exhihiU'd them in their true colours 
of\il!an\ and brutality, till the 14th of Fehrnary, when the Revenge, 
^^cii^ling the wrong way, ran directly ashore on the Calf of Eda. This 
their inevitable de^-Lruction, as Gow himself oi served to the rest 
by (r\ing out in a tenifying manner, We are all dead men!” Still, 
as (lu'y were* well armed and desperate, it required “both courage and 
addre-^s to s 'cure them, (piahties ainplji possessed by Mr. Tea, a patriotic 
re-'iilent ot tiie island of Eda, wliose skilful sttatagems were elleclnal 
in 111 iking th*'whole crpw jirisoners. They were fonuardetl to London ‘ 
bv the Gie\hound frigatt', and hrouglil to trial on llie 20lh of May, 
\127y. Gow couduyted liiinself witli gicat audacity, and reiused to plead, 
tor which the judge ordered tiiat his thumbs shmiklbe sc|ueezcd togeUier 
with doubled whijicord by tbe executioner and Ins assistant till it broke, 
which was repeated several times and endured with great hardihood. 
But as he still continued in obstinate refusal, the coffrt ordered that he 
,j?ht)id(i l)e pressed to death, Tbe follmving day/ on seeing the awful pre¬ 
parations for carrying the sentence into effect, tlie stern pirate’s resolu¬ 
tion failed Iiiui, and he carnegtly implored ^)ermi83ion to plead. This 
being granted, he was tried, condeujned, and executed, together with 
most of his crew. • 2 K 2 ^ 
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Sir Walter Scott informs us, that the Ia!ly whose affections Govv had ' 
engaged went up to London to see him -before his death, and that/ 
^arriving too l^te, she had tlie coura’ge to requelt a sight of his body, 
by touching the Land of the corpse, site formally resumed the 
troth-plight which she had bestowed. Without going through this cere* 
mony, she could not, according to the superstition of the country, have 
escaped a visit from the ghost of her departed lover, in the event oT her 
bestowing upon anydiving suitor the faith which she had plighted to the 
dead. The same' author also relates that Mr. Fea, the spirited irtdivi- 
dual by whose exertions Gow^s career of iniquity was cut short, ^\vas so 
far ffiom receiving, any^ reward from Government, that he could not 
obtain even countenance enough to protect him from a variety of sham 
suits raised against him by Newgate solicitors, who acted in the Lame 
oL the pirates; and the several expenses, vexatioi^ prosecutions, and 
other legal consequences, in which his gallantry involved him, utterly 
ruined .his fortune and his family ; makhig liis memory a notable 
example to all who shall in future take pirates on their own authority. 

Meantime the rovers were hunted down i\} all parts, till they werft 
ultimately exterminated; and thenceforward, for nearly a century, the 
West Indies were clear of pirates as a* body. But tlic recent change 
of connexion between Spain and her colonies brought forward a system 
of depredation not unlike that of the Marooners; and which, though 
short-lived, we may take, occasion t^^vert to, on account of tlic gal¬ 
lantry displayed in its ailj^ihila'tion. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON DISCIPLINE. 

That the character of the British army has advanced, and that the 
condition of the soldier lias improved witliin the last fifty years, is an 
indisputable fact. Our military b^stem, however/ is "Still defective ; 
and notwithstanding all that 1ms been done, there still rejnains great 
scope for improvement; particularly in tlie moral government of tlie 
Army. A desire for improvement is the characteristic of the age wc 
live in: to except from this generous ardour the noble profession of 
arms were illiberal. To the members of that body, and to that pprt»i?fr 
of it particularly with whom is intrusted command, the following sug¬ 
gestions are submitted. The attempt may possibly have to encounter 
the apathy incidental to confirmed habit—the jealousy of interference— 
the suspicion of innovation. " 

There may haply be some still prone to argue, th^J because the 
British arms have generally been successful, ' and caitie triumphant 
through our late struggles with France, “all is at least as well as it 
need be—what more cap you require —will they say—vvkli these arms 
and under this system the British colours advanced from Cadiz to Tou¬ 
louse As well might we contend that the pike and long-bow won tlie 
battles of Cressyiand of Agincourt—or that pig-tails and hair-powder 
are as essential to the appearance oi a soldier now, as in the days of^ 
Dettingen and General W6ilfe. These things ])rove only that the c1|(!a- 
racter of the British soldio^ has never degenerated—that with any arms 
—and under the i)ractice of the most Irivolous absurdities of his day, 
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Uie lias bce» always effective jn the service of his country, and powerful 
’ the support ot her jprosperity and honour. It is a very short Liuuv 
since our barrack-rooms were furnislied with huge wootfen bedsteads, 
holding besides their cSmplement of vermin, ^adi two men—it is stitt'* 
a shorter time since the men'received tl>c balance of their account once 
a month : are the changes to a single bed, and a daily distribution of 
the pay of no advantage? All whodiave any cx 2 )erience in the matter 
will be ready to acknowledge that these changes, so trifling in appear¬ 
ance,* are of great practical utility, * 

Soldiers aro frequently called machines ; the term applies, justly, only 
to the embodie(l mass, and neverp/airly, to the man. “ llalhpie not 
senses, affections, passions—fed wilh the same food, hurt with the sAme 
weapon, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the ^me summer and winter—tiial others are ? If you 
prick him does he not bleed, if you tickle him does he not laugh, if you 
poison him will he not die Do you not make him answerable with 
life and limb for his actions ? How then is he a machiiie ?—he may 
^become, indeed, mechanical, but he is a man to the last; often a very 
bad man ; and not unfrcquently might he Jay the whole measure of 
his sins at the door of that service to which he has^unwittingly doomed 
himself. 

Wlrcther any better mode of recruiting the ranks of the Army can 
ever be devised is in the womb of time—our present suggestions are 
rather with a view to do^ better f^^liose who are obtained in our pre¬ 
sent manner, and by improving their condition, to encourage others to 
serve, li is the opprobrium of our military code, that the only means 
we employ are brute force—the drilly the prison^ the lash^ the f^ihbcL 

The force of public opinion sets strongly against the use of such 
means for any end. Of late it has been directed against the employ¬ 
ment of corporal punishment in the Army, with a steadniess and con¬ 
stancy of purpose, that to a certainty insures its ultimate success. No 
equivalent p6wfer of coerciort is offered in its stead. The present, tlien, 
is the moment to ofler to those whose ]>owers are about to undergo this 
.limitation, and to whom the service will still look for regularity and 
subordiiialion in peace, and for victory in war, the sfiggestions of ex- 
]icriencc, and the result of a long acquaintance with the character of the 
We cannot call upon the prisons and their tread-mills to go 
with —means there must be of restraining the ])ussions of large armed 

bodies, invebted somewhere, and with some body. Dut if our ])o\vors 
of compulsion be lessened, might not substitute inducements that 
would entice? Good policy nfiglit create new interoslb—hold out some 
proHjiecl of ajlvantagc, and, in place of the dread of punishment, insti¬ 
tute some hope of gafn however small; for it is inconceivable how 
much effect may be produced by small gains*. 

_ t - - -------— 

• 

^ In London there existed, long ajyo, a society for llie benefit of the widows of a 
certain profession, which was most liberally supported, and the funds of the society 
grew to be very considerable ; but there was no atteiidaiico of tl« members oiiquarter- 
llays, and no busine*ss could be dune—all was at a stand-stiil. At last it was pioposed 
'tfiiotfcr a reward of 2s. Grf. to every member atteyding*on the proper days, irom 
tjiat lime the attendance was not only regular, but became at la^t so numerous, as to 
bring a very serious charge on the resources of tflc Wiarity. The reward was accord¬ 
ingly first diminished, ami afterwarJs abolished. • ^ 
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Our present system of recruiting collects for the service ^j^oung men i 
without education for the moat part, without.princijdes, disposed to vice/ 
^ if not alrcady'^^icioua; some alreadj^ accomplished in all the ways of 
\*;ckedncs8 and of tarnished character, and mosifiy country boys, without 
any character at all, and^ therefore ready to form themselves upon the 
example of those among whom they are about to live. Out of this 
coarse and flimsy material is to be,.wrought that tine and solid fabric— 
a British regiment; and to do this is to do much. But is all done 
that may be clone T We think not. We liave endeavoured to vindicate 
the character of the soldier from the stigma of beiij^g a mere machine, 
with 4 view to found on it an argunicut, that he is, in commofi with 
others/possessed of a mind—a min& capable of being influenced and 
acted upon by the same influences and impulses, hopes and fears, as-that 
of any other man; alid that this mind might be acted on to his own 
advantage, and to the improvement of the service to which he belongs, 
by motives common to mankind. 

What are the motives that excite the industry, and secure the inte¬ 
grity of the generality of mankind, and which urge us onwuul in our 
respective courses t 

A desire of ease, of consideration—tlie hope of a peaceful old age, 
freed from the necessity of labour;—and even if all these be alreaiiy 
secured by fortune, there is still distinction, however vain, hovveser 
})rofitles8—there must be something. But what is there to busliiin tlic 
hopes of tlie soldier in the line he has'cho&cn ! From the moment at 
which his training is considered complete and h& joins his company, his 
course is one of unaltcring and unalterable sameness, ilo may indeed 
make matters worse by misconduct, but be cannot make them better by 
any conduct however good. Here his virtue is literally its own reward, 
lor the only meed of praise a good soldier ever knows is to be unknown 
at the hospital, at the orderly-room, and at the drills of his corps : as 
long as he is able he is exempt from nothing. His jiroficiency m his 
profession is never acknowledged—his education ft uu^er finished— 
year after year, season after season he is called upon to tfain afresh, 
without inlertnission, without admission that he is perfect—study be as 
much as he may, he never arrives at being master of his craft. 

The horse that goes always in a mill is not found to be the most 
mettlesome of his species. A machine!—it would be well for such ^ 
man if he could really become a machine. But that cannot be, he 
sickens at the sameness and the iputility of his exertions, and the hope¬ 
lessness of his condition. Year after year the same eternal drill—night 
after night ttie same dull sentry-bbx—morning after morning the same 

open pans, shut pans,” till the whole thing is nauseating ; /Is effect is 
to produce discontent and to excite an incessaia and longing desire to 
escape from it, at all hazards and at any rate; hence come the simulation 
and dissimulation, the attempts to produce disease, blindness, sclf- 
niutilations even, with otner practises too well known in the service to 
need enumeratfon. These are extreme points to touch upon, we admit, 
but are not these ♦lungs of cotnmon occurrence? and are they not so 
conducted as to bid defiance both to shame and puniBh*ment? It must 
bave struck every man farnfliar with military life, that soldiers prefT 
almost $tny employment fo (hek ovyn, and will descend to the most irk*' 
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Isome, servile, and laborious occupation to avoid the ordinary routine of 
• their duties. Why is this ? is the glorious pomp and circumstance 
of war nothing after alf ?—a lamp only catching flies froA the dark , 

an ignis-fatuus shining^ out only to bewilder and betray? For tlUfa' 
disgust, or for this dislike, there must exist some cause, and it may be 
traced to the sameness of the occupation, and to the length of the term 
ot service without alteration or improvement. Few boast a degree of 
philosophy and equanimity equal to the contemplation of twenty years, 
with&ut a prospect either of distinction or einolumelit, and it is this 
]>eculi^rity inilie condition of our soldiers that is the parent of much 
crime in some ajul of discontent inrall. . . 

We may be told, perhaps, that trfe wliole range of promotion is open 
aud free to all ; that it is in a man's power, if he possess the qualifica¬ 
tions, to rise from \fie ranks to the liighcst grade ,*10 become a General 
Oflicer, an Oificer of State:—granted, instances exist; but this is not 
the point in debate,—were *the necessary qualifications more common, 
and the power of advancing himself m the profession easier to the soldier 
4han it is, it bears not on the argument; for when you have selected 
your non-eoiniiiissioned ofEccr, and made officers of all who are quali¬ 
fied and approved, there must still repiain tlie lyulistinguished mass, 

“ hi TToWoi,'*' It is for them we speak, for tliem individually we are the 
ailvocatcs, it is to that condition exclusively we now call attention. 

A\ hen you liaVe conferred promotion on tl»c private man and made him 
a non-commissioned officer, you have created a new being, and the 
chiinrrc' is apparent in his countenance, liia motion, his air. And liow 
is It done ? by inducing him to look forward, not by the lessening of his 
labours or lightening ol bis cares, we all know, but by kindling new 
liupes and opening new prospects. In the navy tliere are many little 
distinctions which must have a good effect. After the selection of the 
warrant and petty officers, there arc the distinctions between landsmen 
qnd able seamen, captains of tlie tops and captains of tlic guns, cox- 
s\\<iins and (hiAmen, &c. To be distinguished in any degree, however 
luunble, mvist bring feelings of satisfaction. It gives encouragement 
-and affords consolation- Something of this sort ought, for these rea¬ 
sons, to exist among the private soldiers of a regimeiit. Their mental 
faculties arc not so impracticable, nor their comparative merit so undis- 
ih^miisliable us to fix the condition of every soldier to tlio same, point, 
and reader him no better in any respect on the last day of his service tlian 
on the first.- There are always distinguished men m-a corps; when 
they are wanted they can always be fpund to be made use of, acknow¬ 
ledged, trustworthy soldiers ; Uy such men the character of a regiment 
is preserved through a long line of time ; their influence is powerful 
and their example effective. It may work unseen, but still it docs 
work; and more m due to this description of soldier than as yet has been 
jiroporly acknowledfged or rewarded, « 

On tliese men vye would confer distinction,—on these men we 
would bestow some positive advantage. Their condition should be 
exalted,—the labours of service lessened,—their comforts increased,— 
their privileges extended,—their example quote,d. We would institute 
d^tinctiouB, and offer rewards: we would afford the opportunity of 
leaping solid advantages by means of good conduct; and of arriving 
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at a station of comparative ease and *re8]:jectability by exception. Wej 
would regulate their advancement progressive steps, so as to keep 
^ the minds of soldiers more alive to their own interests, and more heedful 
their conduct—so aSfto excite a general spirit of emulation,' and a 
common hope of reward among the individuals composing the mass of 
the British Army. By these means might be infused an honest pride 
in the service,—a desire to remainr in it, rather than to flee from it as 
an evil and an oppression. We would encourage the good soldier to 
remain for the benefit of his good example ; and when he was obliged 
to go, as at last he must, a better pension should nmrk the sensorof his 
services^, and he should have the bo^st that the latter days of his service 
have been blessed with ease, and thiit the provision for his retirement is 
commensurate with his character and his services. 

To this end, let there be instituted in every corps—Ist, the class of 
Veterans ,—to be composed of men remarkable for character, that is, for 
integrity, soberness, obedience, promptitude, steadiness and attention 
under arms, strict observance of the rules of service on public duties 
(guards and detachments), expert soldiers at flcld-exercise, and faultless 
in appearance on parade. Let the distinction of this class be a letter 
V, signifying Veteran, embroidered on some part of the coat, in the 
same coloUr as the coat, so as to be conspicuous, without resembling 
the non-commissioned officer’s chevron, and causing any confusion on 
that head. Let this body receive a higher rate of pay. Let better pay 
be given for good service, rather than long,service. Let the men 
belonging to it be lodged separately, in smaller rooms, by twos and 
threes, as the barrack may afford accommodation, l^t them in a 
body sit at a separate table during mess: fke Veterans^ table have a 
somewhat better dinner, and somewhat better beer. Let them be ex¬ 
cused all practice-drill, ordinary field-days, all fatigue duties, swabbing 
and cleaning rooms. Let them have one hour later out of biirratks 
at night- Let the men of this class be called upon for ordinary dutiC'i, 
as one to twenty or twenty in a hundred. Tne number of this class to he 
limited to Jive or ten men per company, as it may be found convenient in 
j>ractice. l^he character of a man selected for this distinction must be 
(.onfirmed by time, without variation or vacillating,—both before the 
appointment and after it is held. Whether certain duties might not he 
performed by men of this class, in aid of the regular complcnien* or 
non-commissioned ofllcers, is reserved for future consideration.' Now 
the term Veteran* has been made use of here for want of a belter, 
])erhap8, and without any predilection ; neither is it intended to convey 
the meaning of an old soldier, or that the distinction of Veteran should 
be conferred on age at all, or that age should give the smallest claim. 
Our idea" of a veteran soldier is not an old soldier, but a practi^^vd 
boldier, inured to all the uses and vicissitudes of service,—one ulio 
knows his duty, and on ail occasions does it,—hence the selection of the 
term Veteran. After a certain term of probation, and having passed 
well through an inferior grade of distinction, we would allow men at any 
and all ages to bif-long to it, and give them all the privileges enume¬ 
rated above, notwithstanding their youth, as long as they exhibited the 
same qualifications and supported the same character,—the principal 
object being to induce steahnesa of behaviour. The men of this class 
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Laving servci 21 years to be entitled to v^peyision^ and continue to serve 
as long as they please, or are able: for such men are of value u> 
a corps, and it is ihereWe good policy to hold out indtfcements for 
their remaining. When they are discharged fjom this class, after 26^ 
years, to have a higher rate of’^ension than has yet been allowed. The 
corps of Veterans once established, they should have the privilege of 
election to tlieir own body. The candidates being selected by the com- 
])anies, and they being approved of by the Commanding Officer as 
proper men, let the Veterans proceed to elect them in the most open 
manner^ This-privilege should exist, not only to give a higher degree 
of respectability ^ind consequence t© that body, but to insure the* atten¬ 
tion to social feelings and the cultivation of good fellowship. It would 
tend, also, to chock and subdue presumption and self-conceit among the 
younger candidates, ^vho would be thus taught thdt their success did 
not depend altogether on their personal merit, but on the opinion also 
of their comrades. The chofee by election finally to be subject to the 
aj)proval of the Commandliig Officer, The elections mightibe periodical, 
or only as vacancies occuiyed. 

Let men of all ages be eligible after six or eight years’ service, and 
after having.passcd through an inferior gjade of distjnetion to be men¬ 
tioned horcalter. lu a word, jet it be the highest order of merit for the 
private men of the Army, entirely military—not bestowed on account 
t»f age, or through interest; no servants, or b&.t-men, to be eligible to 
lliis rank. Being of that class previously, they might not lose it; but 
v^e would guard against the'chance of officers getting their favourite 
servants into this class, or adopt that mode of getting rid of an old and 
troublesome servant. The full qualifications of character and skill must 
have existed two full years, uninterrypiedly in the class below, wliich, 
jaui dr rnieux, shall be called the class of Probation. This class 
10 consist of younger soldiers: it is to be distinguished by some con¬ 
spicuous mark (say a P.) embroidered on the arm or breast, in the 
same colour as fhe coat, or dHy mark. Let the first increase of pay be 
to men of tlws class. They must have a three years’ character for inic- 
^lily and sobriety, cleanliness, for their zeal to improve’in exercise and 
field inovenicntb ; a rigid obedience to, and readiness to assist, the non- 
(oinmissioned in their duties. Let them be excused all fatigue duties 
of ^vabbing and cleaning rooms, and let them take their places at the 
right o^their company while at table at mess. From this class the 
corps of Veterans to be kept up, by seleclion.as has been said before, and 
they sliould regard that consummation ^s the chief aim of theyr ambition. 
'Ihe loss of character in either Condition will be the loss of caste, either 
temporarily, or irrevocably, as the case may be. Any man convicted 
oftlieft; any man a notorious liar, to be ineligible. Any man sub¬ 
jecting himself to the sentence of a court-martial, to be ineligible to 
either class for double the original period of probation. Lesser devia¬ 
tions from rectitude of conduct, or from' the original qualifications, to 
be visited by temporary degradations—suspension of privileges and loss 
of increased pay or llie lime, as a matter of course. Jt is not intended 
ibat these distinctions should, in the sjiglitest degree, interfere with, or 
iiujerpoae between, the ordinary military usage and the man, or lessen, 
in 4lie smallest degree, the force of milita»y authority. They should 
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follow, as honours and rewards, upon g6od service^ appTo>$ed by autho- 
. and they are proposed with a view-only to create a personal in¬ 

terest and a^solid advantage to the individual, &nd to induce a value for 
^wharacter, and a regard to cpnsequepces, whicfli are not, at this moment, 
the characteristic of tht private soldier.* The reason why drills and 
ordiniiry exercise are proposed to be reixfitted as a privilege, is toiuduco 
aUention and a desire to excel at the earlier periods of service ; that a 
prospect of relaxation should be held out when the necessary skill is 
acquired, and thiit the older soldiers who, it is hoped, would be*found 
among the first class, would htyve their labours better proportioned to 
thei,r powers, and that hence it shojild be, in all respects, a desiMble 
attainment. On public days, no %nun’ cun be excused, and no man 
would expect it; neither for the preparation of these occasions, neither 
on occubions of serwee, or of public disturbance oj danger, would any 
privilege be claimed. We might safely trust, at all such times, to the 
esprit de corps^ which has hitherto never failhd ; and we would trust more 
implicitly to ^thc well doing of a corps so distinguished, and under the 
influence of such motives, than to all the practice drills and rehearsah 
to which vve have so continually been subject. But if it should prove 
otherwise, and any privileged man should not bp wise enough to maiii' 
tain his privilege and character for skill on any occasion, let him he 
subjected to the same course as at present—let him go to practice. Wo 
think we hear the gibes and jokes that would follow th6 appearance ol 
a V or a P in the awkward squad, or at defaulters' drill! 

Having instituted these classes, the iipxt Consideration must be to 
secure them against contamination or degeneration. All the men of 
established good character would bear distinctions. It would be ne¬ 
cessary to observe strictly that these men avoided the society of the 
degraded men, or of men ineligible from character to the same grade. 
At present there is too little attention to this ])oint. Men who arc 
- possessed of money carry tljc day before any other recommendation, 
and, under any circumstances, almost maintain their influence over the 
minds of others. The character of an associate is not a consideration 
at present. * A distinguished man, showing a preference for the socii ty 
of bail men, or'giving bad characters tfie countenance of hib society, 
should be warped that it is against his interests, and degrading to his 
condition. Sliould this not Yiave its efifect, he should be expellecLshc'" 
corps, and reduced to the level of his chosen companions. 

We have collected these reasons, and sketched this plan in haste, to 
meet the eves of the Commissioners on Military Discipline, lately ap¬ 
pointed, to whom wc submit our conviction, that the peculiarities in tht' 
character and conduct of the soldier are attributable to the absence of 
certain motives,’ arising from the hope and uesire of advancement; 
which motives being present, and in operation, are conducive to con¬ 
tentment and present happiness, and work for good pn the minds and 
feelinga of all men. 
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, KEWAr'^>S and FUNISlIMKNTS IN TI|E BRITISH 3ERVICK. 

I HAVE lately ecci), vvitU great pleasure, that a Comixiission has beei^ 
appointed iu order to inquire ipto the practicaUlily of abolishing cor¬ 
poral punishment in ilie Aruiyf Like most military men, I have, of 
course,'been anxious to sec this practice done away with. And, leavii^g 
for the present all statements of ordinary humanity out of the question, 
thougk they are no more excluded from the breast b*y a red coat than 
by a brown one, we may safely say that honest ambition must tnake 
officers flfcsirous*of seeing the soldiers so ftir raised in station and cha¬ 
racter as to rcnth;r all appeals to ^le lush unnecessary ; because \he 
higher -tlic subordinate stands in society and in public estimation, the 
liighor must the commander stand also. • 

On the other hau#, we know from history, as well as from every 
day’s experience, that an Arn^y without discipline is nothing betle^ than 
an armed mob,—far iho^ dangerous to its (Vitmds tlian to its foes. 
Apd we do not yet know hpw an Army, composed, recruKed, ill paid, 
and ill rewarded, as the Dritish Army now is, can be maintained in a 
perfect stale of discipline, unless vviih the aid of so prompt, efficient, 
and terror-sft’iking motlc of jnmishiiient,-^capable «f checkipg crime 
and keeping the evil-disposed in awe. This is, no doubt, a great mis¬ 
fortune,—rendered doubly so, indeed, from the system of punishment 
resorted to in the Army being made ii subject of agitation, by those 
who are fully detennined*not to adopt the only just and practicable 
mode of removing the evil. And what, wc shall be asked, is the mode 
by which this evil can he removed ? There is but one mode of doing 
so; ami that is, by raising tlie condition of the soldier: but in an age 
which, thanks to liberals, utilitarians, and economists, values money 
alone, you can only effect this by augmenting the pay, comforts, and 
pro-'petts of the soldier. 

I w’ell know 4)10 horror w^tli which such a projiosition )vill be re¬ 
ceived ; but justice, policy, humanity, and economy itself, cajl loudly 
for the measure. Justice demands that the toils, danger's, trials, priva- 
tfons, as well as the lieirt and soul-depressing tedium to which a soldier’e 
life is constantly exposed, should be better rewarded. Policy calls for 
the maintenance of a strong, loyal, and efficient Army; and economy 
demand'ij-liat men only, from whom the greatest exertions can be de¬ 
manded, should be permitted to enter its ranks. T*he reader who recol¬ 
lects the Penmsular war will rernember the great number of sick, 
feeble, useless, and cxliausted men, cuistantly away from their regi¬ 
ments,—far more a bane, a burthen, and reproach, than a benefit to the 
service. He v\^ll also r^ollect the many who in the djour pf- battle 
were hardly able to lift to thejr sliouldcr an ill-loadeS mus(cet, tlic iirc 
of which, though it .might sometimes hurt a friend, never injured an 
enemy. From abler men, better armed and equipped, more efficient 
exertions may be demanded—the few may be made to do the duty of 
the many; and, in case of war, one year’s proper outlay of money 
may save the country from ten years of useless and *extravagant cx- 

peVditure. * j * 

At present an old age of poverty, neglect, and suffering,—subject, 
besides, to as much insult as liberal ingenuit]^can heap upon the poor, 
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the infirm, and deserving, is all that a Soldier has to loij^ - forward to 
after years of honourable exertion. And as there is no encourage¬ 
ment, or n€xt to no encouragement, for goo3 conduct in the Army, 
' ^ow can you possibly abolish the punishment necessary for repressing 
bad conduct? 

Hut, say the spouting philanthropists"', it is not necessary and salu¬ 
tary punishment that we wish to abolish, it is only flogging that we 
wish to do away with; because that particular mode of punishment is 
revolting to humanity, and degrading to the criminal on whom it is in¬ 
flicted. For my own part, 1 look upon all severe punishment as re¬ 
volting'to humanity; and cannot ermprehend the new system of ethics, 
according to which, disgrace is inflicted by the punishment of crime, 
instead of being incurred by its commission, 

A man who recklessly abandons himself to g\tilt, on whom remon¬ 
strance makes no impression, and in whose breast all sense of shame 
and feeling of honour are extinct, is ''already as much disgraced 
as he poss^^y can be by the infliction of any punishment what¬ 
ever. But he may be reclaimed by the infljetion of deserved punish¬ 
ment, and may again become a respectable member of his calling or 
profession. It is known of many eminent men that they were only 
brought U) reflection by the severe punishments which they received in 
early life. Some of these men would, most likely, have been entirely 
ruined had they not been thus sternly recalled to the patlis of virtue; 
and all must, of course, have been ruined, if their punishment had en¬ 
tailed upon them disgrace for life. Let us no longer connect the idea 
of corporal punishment witli endless degradation, and the belief in iheir 
identity will necessarily vanisli of itself. 

The Spartans, the freest people in the world, scourged their young 
men in order to accustom them to support bodily pain. The Ronuuis 
abolished, by the Portian law, the infliction of stripes us far as 
the citizens were concerned, but allowed the punishment to remain in 
the Army, whicli was so highly honoured and upheld, ** The conquerors 
of the world were subjected to the lasli, which, as all historical readers 
know, was*at times inflicted with dreadful severity on the soldiers. Hut 
the Pryetorian bands, the sellers of an empire, on which their insubor¬ 
dination and cowardice entailed disgrace and ruin, were as independent 
of control, and as free from punishment as the most liberal pbilantWo- 
pists could possibly wish. Yet which rank noblest in the eoiiuiation 
of posterity—the victorious legions of Scipio, or the Prietorian banditti 
who murdered Pertinax, and crowned JuHanus, the higlicst bidder for 
tlie empire*? ' 

Perhaps we shall be told that these examples, taken from ancient 
history; are no 'longer ajiplicable to the moderfi times. Civilization, it 
will be said, was then comparatively in its infancy,—sentiments of 
lionour were not so generally diffused,—and mankhid were not then so 
fully awake to a sense of their own dignity. Pretty phrases, no doubt, 
if not very convincing. 

Look at your police reports,—look at the returns of crime,—and then 
ask yourself, seriously, whether any age, making the slightest pie- 
tensions to civilization,* evex produced a greater number of criminals and 
offenders. Are there no j^hieves, drunkards, idlers, rioters, and niuii- 
neers, in these enlightened and delectable times ? And if there are, 
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what is to.prevent a just projjwrtion of such worthies from being found 
.ill every battalion containing seven or eight hundred men, all in the full 
vigour of life and passion ? “ Let them be turned out/’ wi^ be tlie cry ; 

let such characters be expelled from the ranks the moment their evi 
propensities are discovered,” . And this is thelirery conclusion at whicii 
1 wish to arrive. Raise the cmidition of the soldier, so as to make ex¬ 
pulsion from the tanks a punishment and all corporal punishment may 
he dispensed with to-morrow. But* in an Army^that holds out no 
rewawl to good men, you must take the best men y^u can get; and 
most of us uijl recollect instances of soldiers behaving in tlie most 
gallanftnannef before the enemy, ^ho Iiad been long known as regular 
J^ickies, and bce?h punished even foriserious oiicnees. How in the nour 
of need are such men to be replaced, considering that you can hardly 
keej) your ranks eflective as it is ? • 

JieBulcs, were yofk now to make expulsion from the army a punish- 
nifiit, men would be coustaMly committing crimes, simply with a view to 
change their condition, ^ven for the mere love of ciiange ; others to 
csca|)e from restraint, as well as from the trying tedium^!’the sorvict'. 

In time of war, some mijjht probably do the same, in order to shun the 
danger of the field. The cravens would, after all, perhaps, jirove tlu; 
sinallest nidnber; for though tlic terri^ hardships of a syigle active 
c.'imiiuign far outweigh tliose which an entire life of peace can present, 
there is a sowl-stirring excitement about war that calls forth all the 
energy in the human breast: it awakens* the wild sense of honour the 
soldier terms manliness, •and which, wlien aroused, rallies tliem bravely 
round their colours, im})els them forward, even as if they loved danger 
for itself. Who, in tlie most miserable and cheerless bivouac, has 
not occasionally speculated on the times when chance or fortune should 
furnish him with an opportunity of defeating, by his single arm, entire 
hosts of foes, and thus enable liim to reap laurels and rewards far sur¬ 
passing those ever yet bestowed by grateful and admiring nations, on tlic , 
most suecessluk warriors ! ^ 

But these brilliant dreams and pleasant fooleries, for jileasant an<l 
useful they' are, however foolish they may ultimately prove, entirely 
vanish the moment wjicn peace lias lulled the excitement, and reflection 
cooU‘d the over-heated imagination. In the tedious sameness of a gar¬ 
rison-life, the soldier, forced by ids situation from the necessity of toil¬ 
ing foijds daily bread, is left at the full liberty to reflect on the'barren 
waste and dreary ])rospect before him. lie finds himself condemned to 
])ass the best years of manhood in sickly and unhcaltliy climates per¬ 
haps ; in standing sentry over«ordnan€c stores, under the •burning sun 
of the tropics ; or in clianging from one dull quarter to another inalip- 
frozen regioils of Canada. The moment the first intGOijeatioreof wear¬ 
ing a fine coat and leading an idle life is at an end, fancy pictures to 
him tlic blessings of indejiendence in a thousand splendid and exagge- 
* rated colours. He constantly sees men, not* always his superiors in 
minit or H,aient, making their way to ease and affluence : he overlooks 
the far greater number that fail, and fall victims to cyme oi; misfortune. 
He has entered*the army at too early an age to know the world’s coUl- 
TKfss and treachery: blind to the advantages he possesses, he repines 
oVer his bonds, and blames the service wlpc^i precludes him from sharing 
in the happiness of which he dreams : he ip a moral.prisoner^ deprived, 
by the iron rules of discipline, froin^ entering the garden of Eden that 
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imagination has placed within his view. *11; is heart-rendii^ enough to 
. the good, the generous, and tiie brave-struck down by the covvardlv* 
and despicaWe arms of the moderns’, or disabled for life, while yet in the 
^rime of youth and strength. But these Unites arc seen only at times 
when the mind is wrougnt up to a state of excitement that enables us to 
witness scenes and actions which, und^r all otlicr cii^cumstanccs but 
those of war add battle, would owreome even the sternest nati\re’. All 
officers who have served in distant, and particularly in tropical colonics, 
must know how tnuch more painlul and afflictitig it is to listen to th*e vain 
and fruitless applications of good and deserving solcb'ers, solicitinjj^uscless 
intercession, in order to obtain tiiefr release from the service. These ap/ili- 
cations, though founded often enou|li on tales of ruinetl hopes and early 
follies, bear frequent evidence of that heart-cruthing despondency so natu¬ 
ral to men who find •themselves absolutely fixed and stationary for life, 
unable to employ with advantage those powers and talents, sometimes ima¬ 
ginary but sometimes great, with which nattire has endowed them. No ; 
whatever wej>c their hopes, whatever are thoir feelings, whatever arc 
their minds or talents, at the relentless call qf duty, tlicy stand sentry 
l)efore the maga 2 ine one day, and mount guard on the platform anotiier, 
and this >ftithout a hope of change or release, till the mind^ has settled 
iiito one undeviuting train of tlViughl, and till the best of bodily strength 
is completely exhausted. Schiller says truly of this monotonous }»art of 
the service— • 

“ l)es 3)itMiRtes*iinmcr gleich | 2 ;c&tellte Uhr, 

Die wuffendbuni;, das CoinmandiAvott, 

Bern Herzen ^lebt eb nichts, dem lechsenden. 


Die Seele tehlt dem nichtigeu OSeiichaft*.’" 


And is it to be wondered at that men so situated, with all their powers 
and capabilities about tliem, should at times become reckless, and even 
desperate, and fly into every excess that chance may place within tlicir 
reach; considering also that instigators to mischief are never wanting 
in any corps, garrison, or quarters ? Jloy, inider«suc(} circumstances, 
when good conduct leads to notliiiig', and when no reward is lield out to 
exemplary behaviour, is discipline to be upheld, unless by'the aid of a 
prompt and terrojr-slriking method of’punLshment ? Every fiirlliiiig taken’ 
iVoin the soldier’s pension ; every fraction taken from his pay, lessens the 
inducements to good conduct, and renders tlie melancholy alternative of 
punishment only tlie more indisjiensable. And every penny saved to 
the country, at the expense of the soldier, by the noble exertions of 
]ihilantliropic economists, has been paid for over and over again, in 
lilootly stripes inflicted, from the*Bad neijessity of counteracting the inis- 
cliievouB doings of these unliappy legislators. 

Rut flogging,* it will be said, is abolished iivmost of fhe continental 
armies; wliy, then, should vve alone retain this barburous and revolting 
punishment? For two very good and simple reasons, wjiicli all those 
who have so loudly declaimed on the subject ought at l.ast to have 
know'n. The reasons are—a difl’erence of national character, and tlie 
coiLScription. On the continent, all able-bodied men are bound to serve 
-oldicrs ibe moment they are called upon. The ccjnscription exists, 
with various modifications, from'one end of Europe to the other. * The 
armies are always kept complete; recruits are at hand to fill the vacjjn- 
cies that, occur hy casualt^s, as well a% by the punishments, formerly 

Wallt^teins Lager. 
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shovin, in this Journal, to ie o{ the severest kind. And modem philo¬ 
sophy alone An prove that the chains amj the galleys of France, where 
fljp lash is laid on witli^an unsparing hand, or the Biissi^n Aryiont*, 
under the infliction of whi^di so many criminals actually expire, are les^ 
degrading than the “ cat-o’-nine-tails/’uiever us^d in the British army, 
except in execution of the sentence ot*a court-martial, which is never 
carried.into effect unless under the inspection of a medical officer. 

Besides, the people of these islands differ far more in character front 
the varioUvS nations of the continent than those nations differ from each 
other. We ure a nation of restless, energetic, and enterprising people; 
gifted w!i!i strcftig passions and great powers. But like ail men so 
gifted, our powers are as fierce in as they are great in good. We 
•ye a people impatient of control; constantly striving upwards, and 
Vicstitute ol that sort of apathy by which all other nations are compara¬ 
tively distinguished: <o say nothing of the great things wo have done 
in arts, arms, and in all the iiiglier pursuits that lend to ennoble man¬ 
kind, the mere sight 'of our country, when contrasted with others, 
proves this past dispute.* Look even at France beyoncl^ho gates of 
rJris, and compare the stagnation that seems to reign over the entire 
land, witli the continual bustle, active energy, and constant improve¬ 
ment witnessed in every part of Britain, ^om Scilly<o John ^’Groats : 
the first is the stagnation of the dead sea comjiared to the mountain 
torrent, resistloas in its fertilizing as well as in its destroying course. 
Wo approximate in character nearest to our good forefathers, the Ger¬ 
mans and Danes, 'llie pcMjflc of both these countries are at least as 
enlightened as the British ; but a single glance at the surface of ouf 
respective countries shows at once how immeasurably tliey are behind 
us. On tlie other hand, the criminals ot both those countries put toge¬ 
ther, (and their joint population nearly doubles ours,) would never have 
])eopletl two hemispheres (with whites at least)—raised up, we might 
almost say, one mighty empire, and laid the foundations of another. If, 
then, wc differ Jr^^rn foreign ii^jtions in cdiaracter, why should our system 
of discif)Iine, which must be adapted to national character, be tned by 
iheir system and ])ractice? Besides tlie conscription, \vJncli€o materi¬ 
ally helps to ijocp up the discipline'of foreign armies, jt may truly be 
said tliat those armies are, when compared to the British, little bettor 
than militia corps, having liardiy any colonial services to perform, and 
being seyom called upon, except in time of war, to leave their own 
countries. ^ . 

But were wc to adopt a foreign system of discipline, would the British 
people be content to see British droops HIjeliave as foreign trCops have 
too often (lone t Many of the travellers who •have jiassed 
countries formerly occufiied by British Soldiers, must have hearer the 
])e()jile confess that tlie iiajipiost and pleasantest times which they had 
ever known we/o those of iJntish occupation. In tlu' south of France 
tile jieasantry even looked to the Britisli for prot(^ctiou against thrirowu 
countrymen. And of what other troops can so much be paid ? Some 
trifling military duly occasioned the writer of these reiyarks Ip he sent 
into one of the eiAtern provinces of France, soon after tlie cajiturc of 
^ Pafi». ■ The events of the campaign of *1814, of’vvliich tlie country he 

• tVill a cci'taiu gallant officer condosceiid to rcfVic^bcr the n(?xt time ho 

speaks of the mildness of Russiai\i>uuf?hmeiits ? * 
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traversed had been the scene, formed e\^ry\fhere the subject of convoi'^^ 
sation ; and it was impossible to pass throug^h a single villBig'e or hamlet 
without beijftg i^iocked by the recital of cruelties and excesses of whi,ch 
^he Russian troops were said to have been giylty. These accounts may 
iiave been exaggerated^ but thy they were not altogether destitute of 
foundation is sufficiently proverKby the fact that, in the very depth of a 
severe winter, the peasantry flecl from their heartiis, their homes, and 
their property, in order to seek* shelter from insult "■ injury in tiie 
recesses of woods and forests. 

What has too often been the conduct of French troops may be 
learned from * Segur’s History of the Campaign ol*-1812;^ A F?^nchman 
is, of course, the most impartial pVidence on such a* subject; iind the 
writer here nanned relieves us from the necessity of again calliiig 
light the horrors committed by Massena’s army in Portugal. Tiios'^ 
among us who were present in that frightful campaign, would willingly' 
doubt the accuracy of their own recolleption ; for the conviction that 
atrocities so monstrous, unheard of, and incredible, were perpetrated 
almost withal our own sight and presence, nearly tends to hnake us 
doubt the divine truth which commands us to believe that man was 
made in the image of his benignant and all-merciful Creator. 

Nor can I admh the efficiqpcy of a system of discipline that iicts not 
in adversity as well as in prosperity; and this the Frencli system never 
did; for, in the retreat from Moscow, entire regiments and divisions 
threw away their arms and accoutrements, in order to join the countless 
bands of fugitive plunderers, who were lun»ying, in dishonourable con¬ 
fusion, along tlie road. But this, wo shall be told, was an extreme case. 
It w'as bo; and a just system of discipline must be calculated to mc-'t 
extreme cases; for, of one kind or another, they are of constant occur¬ 
rence in military life. Such a system must be so calculated as to con¬ 
trol men under all the trials resulting, as before stated, from the soul- 
depressing tedium, and consequent temptations of garrison and colonial 
duty. It must also control them in war, which, Uiough..it chastens the 
heart of the good, hardens tlie heart of the bad and depraved in .1 
frightful naannqr. It must insure instant and unhesitating obedience, 
be the time or. clime what it may—in wet, cold, want, and hunger; In 
protracted toil as well as under long-continued and exhausting fatigue. 
Such a system must command the very will of the soldier in situations 
when hfe and death are on the cast of every die; in situation^, of whicli 
no man who has not been placed in tliem can possibly form a judgment. 
It will not, 1 suspect, be hazarding very much to assert that no one can 
ever acquire a very correct estimate of human character, unless he has 
seen men under fire. The first flashes of war's stern lightning makes 
evefy mask v^iish ; and the first shower of iivm hail has scarcely swept 
past before every heart is laid bare in all its greatness or littleness. . 
Yet men who would legislate for soldiers should know tliese things. 

Let it not be tliougflt, however, that I am here expressing any rogrtt 
at seeing noblemen and gentlemen of high character and attainments, 
and who are altogether unconnected with the service, placed in the 
present commission. I think it, on the contrary, a viost advantageous 
arrangement, for 1 well know that the best and ablest of professional, 
men will, at times, be inliuenced by professional practices, and be in ’ 
some measure blinded ev^n on imporURt points, that to able and gn- 
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biased obsen^^ers may appear'in their full clearness and just bearing. 

\A mixed commission will also be fajr more acceptable to the public. 

•• Rewards and punishlnents constitute, under whatever* names they 
may go, the only lever tliat, in tlies^ times, can sway the mass of aii 
army, or of any other large body of Idea takmi from the same class of 
society. There are, no doubt, man^^dsplendid exceptions, but I am 
speaking of the mass only ; of a mass constantly liable to be placed in 
situations already described. And to suppose that^'ou can infuse into 
sucii a body sentiments of honoiir strong enough to admit of all bands 
being .moved by thoj force of that scnlimont alone, in the manner in 
which an army.must be moved, in my humble opinion, totally out 
oi the (juestiou so long as the golden age shall not have arrived. If, 
therefore, you wish to have an ellicient army, you must either pay and 
reward tlie soldier jt^ a manner that shall insure you a constant supply 
of good and vvelbheliaved men ; or, if your avarice will not permit you 
to make such a sacrifree to justice and humanity, you must retain some 
inclluui of j)umsh!nent capable of overawing the many iVad and indif¬ 
ferent men who, generally for want of any more promising occupation, 
(Miter your ill-paid and ill-revvartled service. 

Solitary confinement has failed even hi time of ncace, and would he 
totally inapplicable in lime of war. l^vould not only keep'ottenders a 
long tiihe away from llicir corps, but also a number of good men 
reijuiriHl to triui' d the culprits, 'i’lic daring would often set tlic punish¬ 
ment altogctlier at defovice, well knowing that, in the hour of need, 
iney would not lie sent away for triiles ; and cravens, who wlien pre¬ 
sent would go on with the rest, niiglit at times lake tlie benefit of the 
gaol in order to shelter ihemseives Irom danger. 

Am I then, it will l)e asked, an advocate for corporal punishment? 
Certainly not; lor 1 well know how mucli tlie j)Ower of inflicting it lias 
been abused, though that time is happily passed. But I am an advo¬ 
cate for upholding the discipline of the army; and J candidly confess 
1 do not see how, in tiic pn^seiit absence of all rewards for good con- 
duel, an cflicient and terror-striking system of punishment, capable of 
Mepressing bad conduct, can possib'ly be disj>cnscd witlp Of what kind 
that puni'shnrtmt should be 1 pretend not to know. Corporal punish¬ 
ments make the most impression, are soonest got over, and occasion the 
lea^t loss to the service. That the power of inflicting lliem has been 
abused jn'oves in itself nothing ; for wliat power is there granted even 
ior the bestVf purposes wiiich men have not abused,** ‘Lot the power 
of abusing these fierce punislnjients b^k altogether guarded rgamst by a 
]>v()per selection of oflieers for the command vf regiments, the 
didiculL and iwiportaiit goinmands in the army. Raise«the staud^^cY’of ^ 
mcfit, according to which that rank sliall alone be given, as high as you 
like, and the liigUei; perlreips the better. But until you are prepared to 
•imjirove liie condition and prospects of the soldier, let us bear no more 
wretched,, canting, and ignorant lamentations uttered over punishments 
justly inllicteil on the worthless and tlie profligate ; uttered, too, by the 
very men who have so constantly exerted themselves*to lovver the clia- 
rlicier of the army,, and to prevent tlic*good amk deserving soldier from 
being duly paid, honoured, and rewarded. * 

. ,J. M, 
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CONDUCT OF TROOPS CALLED OUT IN AID OF THE CtVil POWER. ^ 

The deliberate resistance to the law at Rathcormac, andtlie death of a*' 
of the ringleaders of^hat rioUafter unparalleled forbearance on the 
part of the troops employed, lijiiSsiilfiven a^donvenient occasion for Irish 
demagogues and English philaUftA'opists to declaim in tlie Hou^e of 
Commons against tlie cruelty of etnploying soldiers for tlie suppression 
of riot, and againjt &11 resistance to the dictatorship of O’Connell over 
his unhappy and deluded countrymen. Among other points of the 
unprofitable discussions on this subject, by which tiiese ]#lirsons#vastecl 
the valuable time of tlie House of (^nmons, it was stixitly maintained 
by some of them that the military order lately issued from authority, 
directing the troops jiever to fire witlioui the full intention of tlieir fire 
taking etfcct, was a barbarous and unjustihuble edict. 

Now we are in no fear of contradiction,even from the most expe¬ 
rienced of our military radicals (and indeed there arc few of them who 
have risen vei^high in the army), when we assSrt, that there is no more 
wanton or cruel measure, or one more sure* to lead to unnecessary 
bloodshed, than firing over the heads of a mob of rioters. If you fire a 
shot over a vessel at sea, to niakr her bring to, there is tlic'opcn water 
beyond her for the shot to exp(\''l its mischief; but if you attcMi|pl such 
a thing by way of intimidation on shore, there is tliis diflorence, thal, 
although you certainly avoid*injuring any of the lingleadcrs n ho aio 
nearest to the troops, vet you as ct‘rlainly stril^e souit' nnlMcks vicliin 
who is cither present troni idle curiosity or from the inoHi liiudable mo¬ 
tive of rendering assistance in keeping the peace, or on<lea\ouriug to 
persuade their friends to quit the scene of riot ainl danger. 

It is not our business to discuss the propru'ty of those’ laws wliieli 
render the military force of the country available uIkm'o the onliii.iry 
police is unequal to repress a j>opu]ar tiininlt; but as long as lite present 
Jaws (and there are none, after alh so mild^as our oun oiwtliis subject) 
continue in action, it only remains to consider liow Uie presence of 
troops, as affinal, resource, may be rendered most cflVctive.' Now it is 
obvious that the moral effect of their presence is the main j.>hjcet to be* 
thought of; and if we could persuade the populace, by niere ariruiiiLMit 
or reasoning, that on the appearance of soldiers lliey have nothing b^r 
it but to run away and disperse, so inucii tlie better; but as ^.bey can 
only be led to such a conviction by an occasional practical jiroof, that 
proof, when unavoidable, cannot be loo cleci(Je{lly given. There is, in 
one of Walter Scott’s novels, a tfrescriplk)n of a traveller arrested in his 
by a mob, and making Ids escape from tlieir hands by resolutely 
produ^PIng a jn^ttil and declaring that, overpowetod or not,•the fimt man 
who attacked him should receive its contents through Ids bead. Now 
the first man it seems could not be found to come forward^ and he look 
advantage of this liesitafion to make his retreat. This is just what is* 
most desirable in respect of soldiers called out against riotfrs. The; 
certainty the nynds of the rioters that the aoldieis will fire with efieut 
upon whoever leads the attack against them, is the onlV chance of tlieir 
firivg at all becoming unnejessafy; but if the people can make sOre of 
the first dibcliarge being ^asmless or fired over their heaiLs,. the ri^*^- 
leaders, relieved lirom all f^r of being ihe first men to fall, are reiiii.y 
enough to begin, while those bAind tlieui, who arc in fact most c\- 
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posed totrask of life, are fto little aware of it, that the danger has no 
^ effect whatever upon ^heir'minds/ _ 

So far we have onljf considered the matter as regards the people; 
but the soldiers also deserve some consider^ion ; and it must no^be 
lost sight of that, of all the^hclpless'situations in which a soldier can be 
placed, and in vvliicli he loses all Advantage of his arms and discipline, 
there is none so serious as, when hummed closely in by a superior num¬ 
ber, lie finds himself witli his piece unloaded. *Ei^en if time is given 
him to bring his bayonet to Wie charge, still he may be. closed upon 
and ♦verpoWered •before he can gain space to make use of it ; and once 
down, he has*no mercy to expect# Nothing but tlie presence of mind of 
an excellent old ofliccr (Major Falls) could have prevented the detach¬ 
ment of the 93d Highlanders at Merthyr Tidvil^ a very few years ago, 
from being closc’fl uj)on and overwhelmed by numbers, though, as it 
was an attempt of the m^^b to surprise them while drawn up in line and 
standing at ease, they had the advantage, at the monumt the rush was 
inade, of having their muskets loaded, for the people had gradually 
pressed upon their line without apparent hostility. Major Fulls made 
them at once run for the inn which was close at hand, and gaining the 
windows*opened a fire width soon tcr»ninated tlic*affair. ^ 

But troops have not ulwa)s the a .(vantage of such a post of security, 
nor of so ejwjicrienced and cool a liead to direct them in making the 
best of it; and of all evils most to dwaded for ihf* sake of the peoj)le 
tlicmselvcs in times of popular excitement and tumult, none can he com- 
])ared to their fjbtaining any advantage over troops, and being thus 
led to suppose they can co])c with and successfully resist tlieni. It is 
not in human nature for those wlio know their power to cndtirc aggres¬ 
sion beyond a certain point; and to expect men with arms in their 
liaiuls to submit to the brutality of an insolent muh is to risk every 
extremity of violence and bloodshed. For proof of what has been ad¬ 
vanced, if any proof he \^aTiting to such plain and evident truths, we 
shall select from various periods of the last two reigns a few examples 
of the iniseliief and calaiuily arising from offeers iiirf^omirmnd of troops 
called out,m aid of the magistracy, endeavouring, by empty demonstra¬ 
tions, to imimidate lioters by ineffectual fire, and in every instance it 
will aj>])ear tliat, bad they acted in a contrary manner, the residt would 
have keen the dis])evsion of the rioters with infinitely less loss of life. 

ITTjS, June 25.—In consc(juence of great discontents at the (establish¬ 
ment of turnpikes in tiie neighbourhood of Leeds, all tlie ill-disjjoscd 
persons of tiiat country assenvbled in*mobs, one of which, to the number 
of three bundled, armed wifli bludgeons, attacked the house 
Laseellcs, a* inagistrsrte, with the avowed intenlion olijiulling it down ; 
but ibis gentleman, acting with much spirit, got logeiher his nearest 
tenantry, apd putting himself at the head of (jicm and his domestic and 
outdoor servants, amounting in all to about eiglity persons, marched 
resolutidy to meet the rioters, and after a sharp coniiict, in wliich many 
on each side were wounded, not only drove ihem»iu\ay, but captured 
.ihiitv of thcmT and lodged them next day in^Vork Castle. Meantime 
ardotacliment of Hawley’:. Dragoons (nevv the Iloyals) had arrived at 
Jjeeda, and were stationed in jiartiea at 111 # toll-bars for the protection of 
. the collectors, where, under ttie direction «of the nftigistrales/ they had 
arrested several men who attempted*to force their way throu^. These 
' men the mob declared they would rescue in defiance of the^.ffxoriies 
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or the soldiers; and towards evening above 16ve hundred assernhled for 
this purpose in Briggate, upon which tlie magistrajea read the Riot Act, 
to which, however, no regard was paid, and thfy proceeded to attack 
th? King’s Arms inn, tvhere the prisoners were detained under a military 
guard. They had provideS themsdves witli^ quantity of paving stones, 
mnd commenced by knocking dowlfSie sentry at the gate, and hurling 
their missiles into the yard, which bbliged the officer to turn out his 
men in haste. Afty fn vain trying gentler methods, lie at last ordered 
the guard, consisting of twenty men, to fire with blank cartridge, llie 
invariable result followed : the rioters were encouraged instead of'inti- 
midated, find rushing upon the soldiera^ nearly overpowered them ; the 
soldiers, in self-defence, were forced to make the best use they could of 
llieir weapons, and in ^very few minutes the ground was strewed with 
above forty persons, of whom ten were killed outriglitf and many of the 
rest badly wounded. The whole neighbourhood was thrown into con¬ 
fusion and alarrm and Lord Ligonier was obliged td march troops into 
Yorkshire from 4very quarter before tranquillity cbul{hbe restored. 

1759, Ocl. 1.—A number of recruits, about 200, who had been 
enlisted for the service of the East India Company, and were quartered, 
previous to embarkati(*n, in the Savoy, becoming discontented at some 
tiuppo&ed injustice, broke out into t. violent mutiny, and a jmrty of the 
Foot Guards were sent for to reduce them to obedience. The o/Iicer, 
finding his remonstrances vain, ^ave orders, from a mistaken lenity, to 
fire over their heads with blank cartridge. This so irritated, without 
intimidating, tlie mutineers, that they made a desperate attack on the 
soldiers with stones and brickbats, Who bore it with patience, till several 
of them had been knocked down and injured, when at length they 
opened a destructive fire, by wliich many of the mutineers were severely 
wounded. Tlie usual consequence, however, of firing over the iieads of 
rioters ensued, in the death of a poor fellow belonging himself to the 
guard, who was present as a spectator on the^ roof oLa house, and who 
was killed by one of the first shots fired in the air from mistaken motives 
of lenity. • ^ 

1763, Oct. 17,—:There occurred a riot at Spitalfields, in consequence 
of some sailors being, as they imagined, defrauded by a pubh'ian. They 
attacked his liousc with such fury, that a detachment of soldiers were 
sent for, and eventually obliged to fire, by order of the magistrates; but 
some of them directing their fire (from a desire to spare the people's 
lives) over the heaefs of the mob, instead of at those who were leading 
the riot, it unfortunately happened, ^liat of (four persona killed, two were 
s pectators, standing a considerabFe distance from the spot, and 
' nowa^ISmcernecJin the affray. The news of thc;r death being quickly 
spread, the mob increased in number and violence to such a degree, that 
large reinforcements were called fur, and the utmost anxiety and alarm 
prevailed through London tile whole of the night, nor was it until the fol¬ 
lowing day that quiet was restored, by its being given out that the troops 
liad orders lo^fire vvj^li effect, should any further rioting be attempted. 

1761, March 9.—A meeting of the magistracy took "place at llex-^ 
harfi, for tlie purpose of'arriyigeidents respecting the drawing of tire 
militia; and an apprehensior^Qjf disturbance liaving arisen, four com-^ 
jfhnies of tjie York militia we^e marched into the town to preserve the*. 
])eace. In order to make these precautions the more effectual, the crier 
wa^senv^^and the i^rCbts, recommending all well-disposed persons to 
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• k6ep within doors. ’fhe magistrates assembled in the town-hall aboirt 
ten o*cl<93k in the morning; and the soldiers being drawn up by the 
field-oflScer who commarided tlwm, opposite the entrance, the business 
proceeded with little jnterruplion, until a large body of colliers, or pit¬ 
men, coming into the town, declared they would force the entrancc^into 
the hall. Their numbers'^mounted to between six and seven thousand, 
aud many of them had iron points fastened to their cudgels. They pro¬ 
ceeded from insults to pushing and shoving the soldiers, one of whom 
they knocked down, and so injured, that hfe afterwards died. Still the 
troops, under the excellent example of their ofRcers, behaved with per- 
fectPonJ^arance,* and steadily maintained tlieir ranks, till at length the 
ric^rST^mbeldened by their paftent endurance, made a sudden rush upon 
■■■t lw m, killing dead Ensign Hart and two privates. The commanding 
officer now gave the order to iire, but had been so injudicious as to 
c autiou^ his men, whenever he should do so, to aim above the heads of 
'^le mob. Their volley^ therefore, as might be expected, was of no 
service in"checkin^ the riot, but, what was much worse, it had the effect 
of causing tlie soldiAs, exasperated as they were b^Ulie death of the 
Ensign and the two privates, to lose their former steadiness. Without 
any further regard to orders, they opened a heavy fire in all directions, 
and tlie«streets soon displayed a frightful scene of carnage. About one 
hundred persons were killed or w'unded before the disorder could be 
repressed ;,and the misfortune vva^, that owing to the first discharge being 
made over the heads of those who were in fact the actual assailants and 
leaders, ilie shot took.elfect upon the distant spectators, many of whom, 
uB it unhappily turned out, had come for no other purpose than to dis¬ 
suade their friends or relations from joining in the outrage. Two poor 
women, who had followed their husbands from home with this intention. 


were among the innocent victims. 

We must now proceed to take the opposite view of the question; and in 
doing so it will be found quite as easy to bring forward instances where 
})roinpt ap([ decided mejisures on the part of the troops have been the* 
means of quellinj^ riots with little bloodshed, as where mistaken hesi¬ 
tation and lenity have had the contrary effect. And it must be recollected, 
that evt^n where decided measures on the part of tfie troops are accom- 
})anicd wfTli loss-of life, still the persons who suffer are in these cases the 
ringleaders and causes of the disturbance. 

()j;ic of the most serious riote of late years in London was upon the 
occasion of the late Queen’s funeral; on which occasion more arrange¬ 
ment anj forethought was shown than is usual by the London mob, who 
made two well-concerted a^tempts^t obstruction of the^road, one by a 
deep trencli, which embarrassed the march ®f the procession n^i\r^Ken- 
sington, and the cyther by a barricade in Cumber^nd Place, where a 
waggon and some carts ware overturned, and wedged across the street 
with considerable ingenuity. In their attacks on the soldiers, the mob 
behaved with much violence. No less than lialf a dozen men of the 


squadron of Life Guards employed were so badly hurt by missiles, that 
it is said three were afterwards discharged from the service as disabled; 
and no doubt matters would have been carried to desperate extremity, 
•but fift* the prompt decision of iheHroogs, who, singling out tvto of the 
* leaders, shot them dead, and at once«]^t a stop to the affray, the rest 
immediately dispersing Vithout further*violence.* Had th^y tried the 
experiment of firing over the liewds of the crowd, the probable result 
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would have been the sacrifice of some innocent spectators, and the encoU-^^ 
ra^ement of llie rioters to acts which must have terminated in aj^rightful 
stiHiggle between an infuriated niultitutle and 'a handful of disciplined 
troops, whose uRimate success must in that case^liave been gained by 
inditferimiuate bloodshed. Another instance where the sacrifice of one 
guilty man probably saved tfte lives of many^ninocent and deluded per¬ 
sons, occurred at Mottingham a very te.w j^ears ago, at the time tlie casUe 
was burned by the rioters. J^arge bodies of- them having, after })erpe- 
trating this outrage, t^kdii jfbssession of the principal straits of llie tjown, 
and caused the utmost consternation among the peaceable inhabitan^, a 
squadron of the 15lli Hussars was called out by the civiKpowet'To paiadc 
the tow IP. 'The steadiness and patiene^ shown by the soklie^iTiTfi^'nu- 
raged ibe mob to insuit them, and at length volleys of large stones 
thrown at them, and several men and horses having been struck, there 
was no longer any doubt o( their desperate intentions .p In this ’*Iaie of 
things, one of tlie rear-guard, an old and excellent soldier, Iiaving been 
twice wounded by the same fellow, Icojit his eye upon him, and quietly 
stopping his horsier cocked his carbine, and shot min dead on the spot, 
just as he was raising iiis hand to throw a .bridvbat. In Jess tiian a 
minute the mob dispersed, «md within an liour afterwards the presence 
of the troops was disjieiificd with, aatd the town restored to Ininquillity. 

Many inore*iustances might be Reduced illustrative of the question 
^e liave laid before our readers—a qftestion ulilch, from the atrocious 
conduct of O’Connell hi disturbing the ])eace of that country for which 
he hypocritically ])rofesses so iiiueli ailcction, is becoming daily more 
important; but it w'ould be idle to dwell longer upon so trite a discus¬ 
sion, and we hasten therefore to conclude with a few Ijrief remarks on 
the line we invariably find the demagogues of both England and Ireland 
pursuing w'ilh regard to that Army whicli they w^mld represent as the 
opjjressurs of tiicir fellow-subjects, instead of tlieir protectors against 
foreign enemies and preservers of internal IraiKpiillity. 

Since it is the good and faitiiful soldier wJio becomes^ bv his services, 
entitled to pension in his old age, their uniform oHjcct has been to 
diminish, or, if qiossijjlo, cut oJf that pension. Since it is llie bad and 
inutinoiio soldier win? becomes, by bis misconduct, liable to the soverilies 
necessary for preserving discipline, ibeir constant emlea.our ifKs been to 
restrict and do away witli punishment. Since tliey' can never succeed 
in drawing over to their party officers of rank and CN])criencc who Jiave 
earned regards of the counlrv, they never fail to find iault with those 
rewards, and to abolish them whenever thev ran. Since thev do some- 
times succeed ift gaining to their sid^.' discontented ofiicers, whose demo; 
lits^ljoyc prevented their rise in thy Army, their endeavour has always 
l^en to mrtttg then?* before the public as ojipressed and injui^ed, and to 
set them up as the only true military patriota. 

Such having invariably been the conduct of English demagogues and 
Iribh agitators towards theTA.rmy, we must not wonder that their soh: 
object lias been, whenever troops have been called out for the preserva¬ 
tion of public ^ppace,^o endeavour by every possible means to liirow 
blinne upon them for theh^ honest and loyal performance* of the ino.st 
painful and odious duty a soldigr caft be required to perform, flappy 
it is for the country that there a spirit pervading both officers and 
men wliich^renders them indifferent to the prrflse or blame of brawlers, 
whose cunning they detest, and whose*principIes and conduct they despise. 
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A COMPARATIVE V.STIMATE OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
MARLBOROUGH AND WELLINGTON. 


In reply to the inquii^ of a Correspondent, whether Marlhsrough or Wel¬ 
lington hiul gained the gfrfilcr number of successes, we subjoin a compara- 
tnc roll of the glorious achievements of both heroes, omitting, of course, all 
occasions in the earlier sorvict of cither in whicn they did not command in 
chid’; and distinguishing their career of victory under the three heads of 
general engagements, other memorablfe operations in tJie field, and captures, 
hy siqjyi, of fortresses. , • • 


|t„J]MULB()R()UGn. 

Y ' J 'j R* S, 

August Kt, 1704. ■' • 

(JiKU'iiiinU'—.hu\ 11 , 1708 . 

—Sfjjtember 11 , 1709 , 

UPJUtAflOKS. 

Foicing of the Bavarian lin«> at Doua- 
wiMtli on the Danube,,Tilly 20 , 170 - 4 . 

Forcing of the Frencii*linea between 
Kaiiuir and Antwerp, July 18 , l^ror). 

Vassage of the Scheldt, Aovomber, 27 , 
1708 . 

I'ns^iagc* of the Fienrh lines of La 
Ihissoe^ September 11 . 1710 , 

P.c^s.ige of the French lines near 
chain, Aiigus>f 5 , 1711 . 

1702 —Venloo, Knreinond, Stevenswaert, 
and Jjiege. 

irod—Bonn, Hiiy, Limbnrg, and Guel¬ 
der 

17 (t!)—Osttnid, IMenui, Dendermend, and 
Ath. 

I 70s—Lisle and (*hent. 

17 (M) —'Ibuinay ainl ]\Ion?. 

1710 — Dollar, •Bethfiue, Aire^ and St. 

Venant. \ 

1711— Don* ham. 


welCtngton. 

UATTl.KS,* 

Asaaye—September, 21,1803. 

Argaum—November, 28, I803. 
Viinieiro—August 21, 1808. 

T.ilavera—July 28, 1809. 

Busaco—September 27, 1810. 

Fuentes d'Onore—May 5,1811. 
Salamanca—July 22, 1812. 

Vittoria—June 2^, 1813, 

Orlhift—February 27, 1814, 

Waterloo— June 18, 18 IT). 

OCKUA J'lONS. 

Forcing the passage of the Douroj May 
11,1809. • 

De^'eru# of Lisbon by the lines of 
Torres Vedras, October 10—November 
14. 1810. 

Itepulse of the French operations in the 
P 3 'renees, July 25—31^ 1813, 

Forcing the Fiench linos on the Ni- 
volle, Novombor 10, 1813.* 

Operations on the Nivc and Adoiir, 
Dtceiiibei 9-—13, 1813. 

Passage of the Adour, Feb. 23, 1813. 
Forcing of the French entrenched po¬ 
sition before Thoulouse, April 10,1814. 

SIFUF8. 

1812— Cuid.id Rodrigo, Badajos. 

1813- St. Seba^^tiaii, 


Thib ciunpai’alivo roll of victonos would not, howevcf, without some refur- 
ciKc to iitthMantrf'ifcum stances, present a lair relative view of the services 
of thcht'illustrious (’omuianders. The occasion seems therefore to demand 
aiul to excuse u few explanatory coiumeiUs. Though far from us be the 
prc'>ufliption which would weigh in the balance the merits of these mighty 
iiinstcrs of their art, which 

^ CJummitlit v.itcM et comparat inde Maronem 

At(|ue alia paitc m tiuflnu bubtnnulit Ilomeruni.* 

In the firr.t ])lace, it is ohsorvublo, that aniong*the trophies of Marl^Orgugh 
are many inore siegesrand many fewer victories in the^eld, thiiu are nuih- 
bcrcd ill the puliuv record of his successor. This imparity in both descrip¬ 
tions of acJue\eir>Gnt is'referuhle sUnply'to the dilference of the age, of the 
theatre, and of the sysleiiis of warfare which exercised ihcir genius. 

In the case of ]\Iarll)orough, the a«e was tliat which had produced Vau- 
ban, had raised the art of fortification to nu apparent perfeclioii, and had 
exaggerated the importance of fortresses and entrmiehmc)>ts. The prin¬ 
cipal theatre of operations was the Low Countries, long the battle ground of 
Europe, abounding m resources of provisiijn and transjjort, and now bristled 
with the masterpieces of Vauban's bcienf.eL The system of operatiems was 
tliat which had necessarily grown out of yie obstinate contest^ of a whole 
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century for the possession of a few towns and prolinres: it M'as, in a word,a 
warfare of sieges. a * 

Again, on the other hand, in the case of 'Vyellington, the nge was that 
^liich had been practised in the bold‘and rapid ea'terprise of the FvciicIk . 
rcvolutionar) Icliool of warfare : impatient of dclajis, disdaining the slow and 
sadentary rules of methodical art, and ever ready to set the fortune of a cam 
paign upon the cast of a dll’ in the field. The'principal theatre of o])eratunis 
was the Spanish Peninsula; a country in uhich, according to the jiithy 
maxim of Henri Quatre, large arraiij^ are sure to perish by starvation, and 
small ones by the swo^d;^! which still it is easier to fight tlnm to subsist; 
in which there arc/ew fortresses to bo ati'ichcd, and yet fewer mVans of 
transporting materiH for their reduction. •The system of operjj^O'^.-A liere- 
fore, was such as was equally produced by.the impetuous spirit ot^ thlT revo¬ 
lutionary-school in which the Frencl/eoinmunderis luul UeerP'bri^v’ and ^ 
enforced by the necessities of the country ; it was a warfare, not (jf fdrdiiw 
encampments, tardy sieges, and regular winter-quarters, but of rapid marches, 
scanty provisions, cliancV bivouacs, and sudden or freqii(**it battles^, 

IF we examine the details tlirough which this opposition of beene, circirtu- 
stance, and system is elucidated, vve find llnfi, in tlie iir-'t place, Marl- 
boi-ough was thejpaptor of twenty-three fortres^ios, V ehmgtou hut of three ; 
that even of these last none^vcve of the first class; and tliat <d'the fonner, t 


some,—such as Lisl& and Tournay,—ranked innong jdaees of the greatest 
magnitude and highest order in Vaulmu's constructions. Put. on the other 
hand, it is remarkable,^that in a war of ten campaigns, Marlborough fougln 
only four gcifcval battles, jjhile ^V^JUngU>n, in Ins seven gears’ war of our 
times, numbered as man) v letones, '.Put then, of ihesi-seven, Ihu'e (Ihi- 
saco, Fueutesd'Onovo, and Orlhe/) are not worlhv. in nuigmludt' or dot isiv o 
result, to rank with the great b.Utles oft^Marlborougli. Tlie other lour, 
indeed, may well redeem the challenge of coniparisbn. If IJlenlieiui savi-fl 
Vienna, and subdued Bavaria, —if Ramilies delivered Spaiii-'h FlfUitIt‘i>,— if 
Oudenarde secured that threatened conquest, —and if Miilpliupictcontinnod 
ill its tremendous carnage, the superiority of the arms of the grand alliance • 
A^imieiro liberated Portugal,—Taluvera first broke and rept'IIed the iinjiotuoi.s 
tide of French domination,— Salamanca ojiened tlie gales of Madiid to the 
conquerors, and cleared all southern Spain of invad('rs ; and V'lfforia finallv 
liberated the whole Peninsula, And, above all, this eiiumejulion luaveV 
unnumbered the crow ning glories of Waterloo. ■ 

So, also, in the nature of other memorable operalious of both (Com¬ 
manders, do Wie recognize their same ("ouiuion superiority o\er advcMsani's 
in the unchangeable features of genius, still varied by the' dilfere^'.ee of lime 
and situation in its exercise and display. Of six great jsiohs on w hidi 
during the monotonous routine of a perpetual vvaa-fare of entnmehed Inu"-! 
Marlborough penetrated the positions of his opponents, five were ^Jicarlv' 
bloodless tviinnphs of his tactical skill. In all these his success equall) pni- 
elaiins his own superiority to his antagonids, and the vicious pradlice of Uio 
age, wdiieh, in attempting to cover an assailable country with long diawn 
lines of entrenchments, laboriously Invited ifs many points of attack ns n 
rauUiphed works. The sanguinary assault of the Bavarian enlrencliuients at 
'lioha^'Uu^on the-Danube, was the only operation Miialogons'to the fierce 
combats wdvieh carried the French entrenched hues on the Nivellc, or iludr 
strongly fortified position before Thoulouse, or by which their,contiaction 
within the entrenched campof Bayonne, between the Nive and Aduiir was 
distinguished. The masterly repulse of* tlie French in their advance through 
the Pyrenees to relieve Pampeluna, after the severe struggle of seven 0011^0- 
cutive days, v\gs a fcijture of warfare peculiar to a moimtaiiious tract; but 
the-forcing of the passage in theDouro in 1 SU 9 , and of the Adour in 1814 ,.in ' 
the face of the enemy, were' exploits Involving equally the most daring and 
skilful elTorlb of science, to whiqji the cuuipaigns of Marlborough aftord • 
nothing similar, Nor^ in that wrar of entrenchments was there anv construc- 
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Tor operation wliich will bear comparison with the creation of the stu¬ 
pendous Wy^s of Torres Vedras, or with the memorable success which 
opposed thdx gif^antic harrier to an invading army, whose numerical force in 
. ihv field was overwhelmi’ng. 

Such are a few reraarKs wliich the question of our Correspondent h.e 
naturally elicited. But his .inquiry lias also f^iggested to us a further 
])arallel between the Military Miararter and career of Marlbokough and 
Wfllington, which we may possibly pursue in a future number still more 
in detail than the comparison bo twee if these Great Men, which appeared in 
an early Number of this Journal (August 1830), arid ^wliich remains, we 
holie\{^lhe only attempt hitherto, made to illustrate this very interesting 
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NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Ma. Editor, —I have been lately reperusing a pamphlet published in 
au^l^jeviewcfi by you soon afterwards, entitled “ Remarks on^Jie 
IN.iVal Administration of G^eat Britain, by a Flag Officer;*' and it was 
iinpossiblc not to feel how much gratified tlie author, if lie had survived 
until now, would have bden at seeing liow completely almost all his sug- 
pesiions have gradually, been adojited by succeeding administrations; 
:uul I think, it may not at this moment be eitlioi*'uninteresting or unimpor¬ 
tant to lalwc a short review ot his principal reconwnendations, for the 
jmiposo of remarking botli what has been done and what still remains 
to he accoiiiphsiied. They may be cfassed under four different heads, 

1 St. On the size and force of our ships of war as compared with those 
of other nations, and the necessity of regular exercise and practice in 
tlio evolutions of fleets by our ships in commission. 

On the establishment of a iSchool of Naval Artillery. 

:h‘d. On the equipment of armed steam-vessels. 

4til. On the discipline and regulations of the Navy, and the consti- 

lulion of our Board of Admiralty, &c. 

« 

AV'jtii respect to the first of these heads, I am persuaded every naval 
oflicer synij)athi5es.with me in tlie satisfaction I feel at reflecting that, 
according to all profeent appearances, we are no longer in danger of 
hazarding our maritime superiority and ancienf renowp by-persisting in 
' the construction of ships evidently unequal in all points to those of our 
advcrsaiics.'**4ii4*,i^6 and 28-gun frigates and our 10-gun brigs are, 
I trust, for ever superseded by others of far superior force and efficiency in 
c\ci y rL*sj>oct; and although I am far from supposing that we have sud¬ 
denly attained perfection, it is nevertheless a most important point 
gamed to lijivc shaken off our old system of servile imitation, and to 
have produced such improved .specimens of naval arcliile(?lure as llie 
Acnion, Pique, and Vestal present, when compared with the old pJiips 
ot their rcsj)\?cti\e clashes ; and the same remark applies with equal 
force to our new hrigs and jiackets, whose superiority is, I believe, too 
univcrRally acUnowJedge'd to render any further observations* necessary 
•on this part of the subject; and I have only to'express my earnest hope 
tliat no changes in our naval administration, no pafty feelings or pro¬ 
fessional prejudices may retard the progress of improyementj or induce 
those to whom sur maritime affairs are intrusted, to suspeml or retrace 
iho steps wliich have been taken towatds pjacirig the British navy on a 
^footing of equality at least with those of oqr^European as well as Trans- 
aTlanlic rivals. • , * 
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With respect to more frequently assembling and exercising our ships 
in commission, it is to be regretted that various circumstances, and par- 
■ t\cularly the ^necessity of keeping Bf strong squadron in llie Mediter¬ 
ranean, have pre\euted much improvement in^ne system complained (5f ' 
8y Uie Flag Officer; but those who were present when the squadron 
under Sir Edward Cochrington sailed fgJm Spithead, and remember 
that, before they reached St. Helen’s, two ships had been on board, each 
other, and one on shore, will, I atn sure, agree with me that, without 
more exercise amj practice together, than has hitherto been allowed, a 
squadron hastily fitted out and sent to* sea on any sudden en\i;gtncy 
will be liable to serious disasters from the inexperitnee oPrffe ; 

and 1 cannot but think that, by sonv? better arrangeineutofe'ift-^^'riodi- 
cal relief’s, the ships proceeding to foreign stations might be 
quently assembled apd exercised before they proceed to their several 
dfptinations, instead of sailing singly according to rur pres cjit cust om ; 
for it is unnecessary to observe that the evolutions of a fleetmlgTirlic 
])racti&ed with equal advantage to our officers by slops of every class ' 
without regard to size; and Lord Hood, wlu^i he uns a Lord of the 
Admiralty, hoisted his fla^, and exercised ail tli^s ships that could be col¬ 
lected duiing the siiniiner montlis in this way. 

The obsoi vations*\\ith wliicli the Flag Officer introduced arkil so power¬ 
fully supported Sir Howard Dougbis’s plan for the formation of a School 
of Naval Artillery very soon procfticed their effect; and before the end of 
the year an establibhment wasseton foot w’hicb has since been gradually 
improved and matured, and now forms a ,*nost important feature 
amongst our naval arrangements, althouah its value will scarcely be 
fully appreciated during peace, or by those whose csjierience does not 
extend to that period wlien the defects of our former system were so 
deeply and severely felt. 

The suggestions with respect to armed steam-vessels were almost 
literally adopted by the late Board of Admiralty: we have now ascer- 
tained, by actual experiment, every imjiortant poinVnith rpspect to their 
equipment for war as well as their ability to keeg the sea with a fleet; 
and we slu»ll tlj^refortf proceed ftn sure grounds, as w'e gradually 
increase this new and important branch of our naval force.^ 

An order from the Admiralty, dated October, ig^f’^/^egulated tlic 
manner in which corporal punishments were in future to be inflicleil; 
and it may be hoped that, as the instructions for the discipline ami 
regulation of the navy are ‘understood to be now under revision, llie 
remarks on tins subject, which will be found in pages 62 anjil 63, will be 
thought wotthy of altcniion. • • 

U has been much mid deeply regretted by those who, like myself, 
altribut^'liC divided improvements which I have just recapitulated to 
the admission of a larger number of naval officers into our naval admi- 
nietiation, that, on the late change of government, this arrangement has 
been again departed from, and the Board of Admiralty reconstituted on* 
the former objectionable system ; and as, according to all present 
appearances, the struggles for power may lead to frequent changes 
^tiiich must paralyze all our naval improvements, I think this is a proper 
time for considering wliethqr a cfertain proportion of the commissioners 
of the Admiralty should nqf; .be composed of naval officers not eligible 
to sit i]> parliament, and tl^crefore not necessarily removable on every 
change of administration. • • 
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E^tli secretaries should aW obviously be placed on the same footing; 
and if this ayjj^cm was adopted* a seat at the Board of Admiralty would 
no longer be the rewanl of mere parliamentary or polititml support, 
TTtit the best and most talen^d officers might then bo selected, who would 
' (regardless of the din of politics) ai)p>y their undivided attention and 
cnorgiob to the imjwtant objects of their dcpartfceiit, and to the inain- 
teoiuicG of that maritime superiority by which our national honour and 
t-ecurilv have hitherto been upheld. * 

Wdimp already, during the last four years, chan*ge^ our First Lord 
' of th<i^^)ftiralty foitr times, and tn« whole Board twice; and il^is impos- 
no^o a|*jjTi'ehcnd that, at a moment like the present, when our 

invite attack, wliUe the impolitic and unsafe fcdiic- 
iw««^'ijich our ])^eudo-patriot8, for their o\mi base purposes, per- 
urge on the government of the day, are dinjinishing our means 
ot resistance, our iKR'al preponderance may soon be serrously endaiv 
i;crcd, if those who are charged with the iidminhtration of this impor- 
tai< department find llieinselves (unlike their brethren^at the Horse 
foiards) liable to dismiss?il at any moment of political cliangc, and 
('^Tposed, by no fault *of thoirTr^vn, to all the expense and inconvenience 
ins(‘|>,ira'jlo from this F.tate of uno^rtiiiuty. 


<'an the l>esl men be obtained under such discouragements? and may 
\\c not fear tbiit vacillation and unsteadiness will be the reauh of a 
s\ste:n soeiiliu'Jy at variance with thrff by which the army has hitherto 
l)cen Inipjiily preserved from the fatal ctfeots of ])oUtic8 and i»arty con¬ 
tention i • A Naval Officer. 
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ON TIIK QUVLITIKS AM) EMPLOYMENT OF BLACK TROOPS IN TUK 

AVESr INDIES. 

By Dh. W'm, Fj lun sson. 

Iv m> l\\o former letters I treated of some points connected with the 
diseipliiK* and eeoiioiny of the mitne British army. I have now. according 
1 j ni\ proiiuse, olle'^j^oine oJ)st*rvati()ns upon the same, as aflcctmg the 
Idack (H' nci'i’o-U’oops iri^iur WesI India colonics. 

'i’lie lu gro, how de-^tmed by law to be Mie future agricultunst c^f these ]^os- 
o —ll](‘ iiulilia-mau and soldier, (for all tins uiuat be*thc consequence 
nl nhimi)i'issu)r-»Ajinon whom will depend their defence, has many qualities 
I'i il III him iiduiuaftly tor the purpose, while there are defects in his charac- 
ler, V Inch, if di'.lemirded, might lead to military misfortune. A child of the 
^ nil, Ins p^} M( al udaptalioii i'lr warfare in a tropical climate is admirable m 
all r sp v ts; his ix’tpiires more consideration: good7luimoured and 

,iit. rle* I to leaders—apt to learn m a military sense—flocile—imitative, 

.1 11 t>:md to distraction of military jiarade. with all its music, trappings, and 
(’Inter, he would seem the very material for formin^^ a good soldier; but on 
the other liand,iie is unsteady and sensual, devoid of iiecossarv fiimii ess tftid 
per eveinnee, and easily tfishcartencd by difficulty and revokes. In innny 
respects he has greatly tha advantage of his white superior for West India 
sei'Mce, beiiig full of* resources for subsisting biignself, naturalized to the 
eliniatiN simple in his diet, therefore healthy, contented, and efficient. 
AU hough AMisual, he is vavcly a drunkard ; even the British rations, so ab- 
surdlv wasted upon him, and bad example, could not alwiy^s avail^to corrupt 
him : for, of all the-<races of mankind, the negro tribes arc the least addicted 
to the Mce of intoxication/ > 

.. Such was the character and description of tlit African negro that formerly 
"illhid our West India regiments. It will r^nJain to be^^scen whether tbo 
uidro citilized creole can be sodi&Siplincd^^astOfefand in line before European 
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I 

troops, or endure with steadiness the fire of a battery. The. sepoys' of the 
Sast have rarely failed ; with the African *negro, I believe, experiment 
has never succeeded. He can be led to the charge, like ali other savages 
' possessed (T animal courage ; but an appeal to reason—the only courogt? 

Q relied upon—is beyond the compass of his ftind; although, in a warfare . 

of woods and mountaias, he would infallibly, with the climate for his ally,, 
wear out and destroy the same White force, before which, even with any ] 
superiority of numbers, he could not stand for a moment in the open field*. 
In the Report to which I alluded*in my former letters, I have thus endea¬ 
voured to descr^e*and draw the comparison between the white Ad the 
black forces; it is always, however, ^cr be kept in mind, ' ' 

ai*my was'then almost entirely African, Hereafter if will 
order-^the creole, c 

“ Under some shape or other, black troops must always be c5 
the operative force of the West Indies. Without their aid, or, 
rather say, unless the labouring oar be plied almost entirely by them, tho 
whites must'run the risk of being extirpated annually, and the duration-' 
of the soldier’s life will be closed, oftener than it is at present, witlua the 
year. The adaptation of the African negro to West India service is mo^t 
happy and smgular. From peculiarity of idiffsynemsy he appears to be 
proof against endemic fevers. To him, majifh miasmata, which so infallibly 
destroy our white soldiers, are, in fact, no {)oison. The warm, moist, low, 
and leeward situations, where these pernicious exhalations are generatiMl 
and concontrated, b^ove to him congenial in every respect; he delights in 
them, for he there finds life and health, as much as his feelings arc abhorrent 
to the currents of wind that swebp the mountain-tops, where alone the 
whites find security against tropical diseases; but the black, when placed 
there, is almost infallibly struck with the bowel,and breast complaints which 
prove so fatal to him. From this it would appear that each has his distinct 
and separate placid in West India service, and that the consequences of an 
exchange or trespass upon the bounds of each other cannot fail to be pre¬ 
judicial to both. 

I have already shown where black troops ought to be quartered, if we 
wish to preserve their health, and to save our white soldiers from the most 
fiital influences of soil and climate ; and 1 may now state, that the duties 
for which they are particularly fitted, are those of f^'gue, whether of niarcli- 
ing or labour, so that all the interior service of a c/lony that is executed by 
troops of description of Rangcr;3, ought to be confided entirely to Ihcin. 
During insurrection or irregular desultory interior warfare of any kind, iliey 
alone are constitutionally qualified to range tho woods, tqrOvertake and to 
cope with an enemy of their own colour in the fastnesiVo’Jf the West Indies. 
Europeans, besides being physically unfit for it, sent on the same service, 
infallibly droop and die as soon as it is over, from the effect of, tlie heats 
they have beeq exposed to, and the endemic diseases they must imbibe dur¬ 
ing this kind of warfare. Such are the negro troops of thb West Indies, 
and such tiieir uses. It now remains to be seen whether we have improved 
their natural faculties, jvhich are so well adapted to West India service, and 
which can be turned to such eminent advantage in the preservation of our 
European*fonfos. The black comes into our hands an uncivilized African 
from his native woods, and we immediately dub him a British soldier, clotlu* 
him in full uniform, not^forgetting shoes, by which he is rendered lame and 
useless at least for a year. We ordain, moreover, that he shall at once have 
the appetites anA 'digefitive organs of his new estate, and exchange his 
vegetable di^t of the fruits of the earth for salt beef and rum—that he shall 
live in a barrack,‘^where the sun under which he was born, in the beams of 

--———i>. ' - - ---:- 

* It is only fair to say that a military friend, who fur a series of years aerved.with ' 
and cuniniaiidud black troops iic tke West Indies, differs from me iu this, and con?' 
tiers them equal tosiny aerviceiiu a hot climate. 
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whicli lie has Jived and rejoiced^ll 'his days, is not to visit his face, unless 
at the stated*hours of morning and evening parade—that he shall cease 
4^ labour, and thereby loseitho use of tie only faculties, those ofdiis feet and- 
his hands, of which he ev^ was possessed. The black troops are not so^ 
healthy us their half-iiakecf brethren on‘a well-i^fmlated plantation, which 
i.s not to be wondered at; and I a*ai only surprised, tlfat, under the rude expe¬ 
riment! have just detailed, and the unnaturail mode of living to which we 
have condemned them, they are not gener^lty cut olf by the diseases which 
follow, all rash attempts to contr^ nature, and the habits which are justly 
said^]4>^^ second nature. * * 

“ I bSiovc the co-o]:|pration of blaclc troops to be indispensable towards the 
very exi^npejjfa white European fojee in the West Indies; but to qualify 
ihemfor the eminently useful part they are so well calculated to acf, it 
AcfefflPessential that they should no longer be nursed in barracks, but be 
employed in duly regulated labour, and thereby regaiq a healthy condition 
of mind and body ; tlmt the^ should cease to draw the rations of a British 
soldier, more particularly the rjira, and be supplied with a more suitable, a 
ehj^per, and more abuiKlant one, to the great saving of the public purse, as 
weTl as of their own health; and that barracks should no loif|rer be kept up 
at an immense expense for tlmir accommodation, however little for their 
comfort, but that in every Sitiialion they should be made to hut themselves 
—an occupation in which they .would not fail to take an interest, in which 
man) of thefti were adroit before they came into our Isands, and which, by 
teaching to all one of the most useful lessons, would cminenfly prepare 
them for the warfare, that of woods rftid mountains, to which they are 
destined. Thc^ilack soldier feels as little pi^de as he derives comfort from 
the stately bairack—it is in the hut alone, to which he has been habituated, 
and which, under military*regulation could always be made, through the 
labour of his own hands, a well-ventilated healthy habitation, that he feels 
himself to be comfortable and happy. To speak of the black soldier physi¬ 
cally *, he must ever be the ranger and pioneer of the West Indies; he is 
cmmeiitly, through native constitution, qualified for both these services, 
while the white European soldier can undertake neither without almost 
certain loss oflifot" 


The foregoing remarks show of what vital impoitance to the preser¬ 
vation of our domiiiionVn the*West Indies must be the keeping up of a 
strong black.force. Tne fate of our white troops there can be told in few 
jwordh, for it has been uniformly the. same : they land, storm the batteries 
with almost m\,varied success, “ and then the conquest is consecrated by the 


* When this was written, the troops were entirely African. Hereafter they will be 
creoles, re<gu)ted from the huts of the country in which they were born and bred ; 
and the same principle must in every sense be more applicable. I should even deem 
it unsafe to futlow any other, for the black is no practitioner of celibacy, and with 
diffieult y^cau 1)^ brought to live under the same privation in that res|iect us the white 
soldier; auThc is right; for his wif?—certainly as hardy and less inUolent—is no 
liinderauce, being a most useful follower of (he camp. Ahifbst all his comforts dO[)^nd , 
upon her: she i/his carrier,/oruger, cook, and washerwoman; seen 

while serving with tliem in St. Domingo, the circumstance of the presence or absence 
of the women made all tjie diSereuce between a dieerful and willing or a discontented 
force, that thouglit only’ of deserting to their homes instHad of going forward to meet 
the enemy. I need not say that to take such a crowd of women into barrack wouldj 
were it possible, be in every way improper; but this predtCShftnt need only be an 
imaginary one; for so expert are they in the business of hutting, and it is so conge¬ 
nial to their habits, tjiat, at St. Lucia, when, in the hist great huTVicane, every barrack 
bufldipg (save the magazine) was blown into the air, a, black corps there not only 
fuup’d cover in this way for themeelves within tweutyfour hours, but actually afforded 
<41^ same to thu*white sick and healthy, both offic«raaud soldiers, of the garrison* I 
am indebted for this fact to the sama military frienq I have alluded jo in q note in 
u previous part of this letter-^be was a wituei^, and partook of the relief. 
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burial of the troops that achieved it.** ' \nthin a twelvemoi^.h it would be 
ratO to find so many as a tenth part jn existence, or even the same propor¬ 
tion of the Caore unfortunate soldiers who have breamed out from Eurc||)p* 
fill up the deficiencies, put who,^without the^xcitement of victory, arrive 
amidst disease and deat^ duly to die. .Thi^ has* arisen from the nature and 
position of almost all West India strong-halds being near the level of the 
sea, at the foot of the mountrins, and bottom of the deepest bays, to-irisure 
a harbour for the commerce country. There white troops can never 

live; but there is eedreely a colony of theWest Indies, that amidst its mou'i- 
tain-ranges does^*not present localities which, in point of snluhrhjif aviilit 
vie with aify in the world; and it is iu these the Euiy)pean troopsjmght to 
he quartered, leaving the low, leeward stations to be ot^up^vl \\y t^e bU^ck, 
Avith only such a proportion of the other'foree as may be noccssary to guard 
against surprise. With a British garrison they have alwa)sheen c'TTaFrTH^ 
houses, and they suroly would be bettor protected by having their defenders 
fresh, healthy, and entire in numbers within a day'^ march, than bv the 
diseased, the exhausted, and the dying that mdinarily oeriipy them. Niieh 
an internal citadel would, moreover, bo the beat security against msurn'* - 
tion of every kftid, and effectually disappoint the invader, who, when ho has 
carried the capital at the sea'.sidc, generallyJ[eoks upon the conquest beii.a 
completed; and without it every colony must continue to he u drain of 
human life upon the mother-country, as appalling to humanilv as it must 
he discreditable to Vood government'^. 1 know it will bo sa^id, that tho 
black cannot be trusted, and that he would conspire with his coiintruncn 
against the white dominion ; but true of any soldiers in flic world ? 

has it been true in any degroe.with respect to the AVest India regiments of 
the last war? and does not the e,s;r// dr* corp^.^nd of caste, that separatees 
the military from tho civilian in all countries, ever dispo-<e the fonner, as 
soon as he is enlisted, to hold himself superior to the latter? and if we 
acknowledge this principle to prevail m ilie case of cnilized man, bow nnu-h 
more certainly may we rely on its inlluouce in the scmi-bavbuK-u-. 'J'lu* 
question, in short, comes to this easy, clieap, and sure dominion Ihrouuli 
the duo organization of black troops, or uncertain swuj, willi immense 
expense as at present, accompariiod with a loss of life from which the in i.-t 
reckless government, if it ever looked at the case ^rl.V, ^qgbt to shrink. 
But it behoves us here to examine the negro ftiore u/uctail; and first, of lus 
diet and suhsi'stence. , 

The full pay artd rations of a British soldier are w’orsc than wasted upon- 
him ; the first being greatly too much—the second mostii^p^phcable to his 
wants; the nature and <|ua]ity of his subsistence has^ITwajs bucu uiisini- 
derstopd, for whether as it regards health, economy, or due support, anything 
more preposterous than a pound of salt meat, the same quantity pf bLsciul, 
or even bread, with rum—can scarcely he imagined. The expense of this 
ration as sent oift from England has never been calculatetf at less than 


* ^•This par^f mv subject will be found most ably haudled in tlq* writings of my 
predecesfiWTTtrthe West Indies, the late Dr. Jacksoh, from wliich 1 have bia- 
Towed the expression marked by inverted commas; to which I would add that, 4luring 
the time we occupied St. Domingo (a space of about four y^ears), fitiB comnussuiiuMl 
officers perished, and a still*greoter proportion of the common soltTiers. The sanu 
mortality prevailed ^hitu^hout the West Indies wherever our iiiinhwere cunied; 
and if we reflect upon the value of these piuciuus lives, even as a matter of finance, 
of how muc^ importigice their preservation might have been for the great naiional 
objects of continental war, and that they might have been, in grSat part, saved to the 
country by the substitutionhf negro tfoops, then it is to Us hoped that iicfuturw 
wars this cheap lesource, (for cHeap it is in every sense, if properlyjnanaged.) r/ill 
not be overlooked, but duly cultil^a^ed, as much to the tranquillity of the colonies Vy 
the employment of fheir supera^iundunt coloured po^mlatioUj as to the advantage'of 
the motliei' coimtry in thus saving her tiative force. 
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2s. Cd, and under raany circuiAstances of tran^ort, storage, loss, &c,, it 
may amounwto double that £uin, nearly the ^ole of vrhich is absolutely 
thrown away, for the black can subsist himselflfar better at aitenth part of 
the cost*. Disguise the lAatter to ourselves as/we may, good living all tbe^ 
world over is what we haVe bgen used to, prorided it be of good quality, 
and above all, in suflicient ab^indunce. Now ttfe black lias never been 
used .to salt meat by the pound, or any of UTe other articles ; he requires 
the support of a less concentrated, aud«mqyG hulk^ meal by far than these 
^ouUl furnish to him, and he caaly find^t in the nsrtive plantains, yams, 
sw^-'*t.^otato#s, cassava, 8cc. thal ^row everywhere armfnd him, of which, 
with tllc aid of the indigenous cupsicutn, and a small portion oi^ salt fish or 
meat, jlbvcr exceeding a quarter of ^ pound, by way of seasoning.,he pre¬ 
pares a mess* tu?it even the epicure, V^ere he in the bivouac, might envy. 
VV'nlJb'serving in the field, it is probable he may bo removed from all las 
markets, and then the above jKirtion of salt moat, wjih a full allowance of 
rice, so poitable in iltelf and well adapted to all his cookery, with the plan¬ 
tation cocoa and sugar ibr breakfast, would answer all liis wants, and in 
' 'ho course of a long wad' save countless thousands to the country. 

In regard to dress, if tbii body covering be light, and htfhavc a blanket 
■'t night, anything will sutiicq it cannot be made too gay, and he is capable 
of carrung with iinpunitj^, npbn his head, though 1 do not recommend 
it, that most perniciouh and preposterous of all the coverings that e\er were 
nnented—d ponderous grenadu'r-cap, that would g® far to annihilate a 
Kiiropciin soldier t. The question of shooing the negro requires more con- 
sideroiion; lor wc must ackiiow ledge’ll hat some protection of that kind 
should he allbnlod to the battalion solchei; who is under tlie necessity of 
marching in hue, and cannot, therefore, pick his steps; but on the other 
IkhuI, il is ^Yidont, that tlio army shoes ordinarily issued to the troops are 
an\ thing but adapted to the foot of the negro, wdiich is Hat, thin, and spread 
out t(» a j^rcat degree—willi toes, that, w'cre they as long, would radiate as 


* The wliolt* expense of a black soldier, including stop))ages of evcvv kind, need 
iiOMT rd SIX dollars per mv)ntii; and it would be a most ample and liberal allow¬ 
ance, for every one wlio has scrve<rtherc knows that their domestic servants would 
undertake to le^'d tlieni^hes on a iiiontldy allowance of two dollais, and a well-fed 
plant.itton negrt) i?ever cAts so lituch ; even foi stivaiits of a Mjpuiiui Older, it was 
the cust(«n to.pay twelve^ullurs per month tv) the owuei, out of which only two were 
^ .dlolted to the slave for his suhsistciice, with which he was quit^^contrtited. 

f The soldier's cap, for a hut climate, should he light m its#*lf, of a hght colour, 
and. ahove .ill, lA.-'-^^^a/ed external suiface, so as to reflect the sun’s heat. If it 
ueie possdile to make one of the Ijark oi the cork tree, coveied with varnished linen, 
it would he tlie n ost peifect coiiceivahle, that substiincc being an ahiolute non-con- 
<luctor he.it, impervious to moisttire (the absorption of which iuto the felt caps 
dming rainy weather makes them very unwholesome), extremely light and capable of 
lesistiug the flow fiom a sabre. At all events fhe crown of ^very cap shou’d be 

» v\en ui that limited way it would often sav.a from a rnup 
ite soM, winch can scarcedy take place unless fiom the effect of the direct vertical 
lays of the sun. Wei-e it jiermitted to alter the form of the cap, a iirotecting sflmdtT-* 
might also be affbidid to rfie eyes as well as to the cheeks aiuf tCliicli last 

aie often severelv scorched by the sun’s heat; and night hiindiiess, from the irrita¬ 
tion produced Iw th« the nerves of the eye, has become a common dis¬ 

ease amongst tno tioops. 

Next to the hark of the coik-tiee, the elastic hnliLyeno as ba^p hoo. plaited into light 
hasktt-woik, would appear to present the best material for a soldier's cap in the West 
Indies, As it is worn at picsent, it weighs neaily two pounds-yit is hot.and heavy- 
composed of materials that are more particulaily calculated, from colour and sub- 
s'ajuv, to ahsoib and retain heat and moisture; it hus'but one advantage, and that 
is.the height of the crown. I am convinced that -^his heating load on the head is a 
strong piedis[)osing cause of tropical fevers, whhrk have been proved,.by dissection 
after death, to have their origin in iiSflammation of the brain. * 
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vide as the outstretched fmgers —and that before his foot can com¬ 
pressed into the common sioe. he must, till then, be rcndcred^lnearly inef¬ 
ficient from lameness, besidas being constantly lia^e to corns and blistering 
h'om their pressure. An oAen sandal made to the form of the foot, which 
\fbuld give all necessary pritection 'to the ^solc and freedom to tlie toes, is 
all that is wanting ; and Wi^ shoe nowin ug^ should be for ever discarded, 
for the motion of the anklc-jpint is so impeded when the negro firsliputs 
them on, that he walks from tho^kne^, drag^ng the foot like a dead weight. 
The black army of St. Domingo%ad not,such a thing as a shoe in their 
posscssion ; and vt was the bare-footed ™ negro Bourbon 
during the alave-rebellion of the year at Barbadoes, first overtook the 
insurgents, greatly outstripping, in point pf speed, all the other troops. 

If in the foregoing I have shown that in the negro we possess a power 
capable of insuring colonial dominion, with incalculable saving of lifoTniid 
treasure to the mother-country, this paper will not have been written m \iun. 
Greatly inferior though he may be as a warrior, he is n(?^*ertheless invincihle 
in his native fastnesses, and whoever goes to seek him there will inglonously 
be destroyed. Bear witness, St. Domingo, whdro the finest army ot' Fniiicc, 
after the peace rf Amiens, perished within the year!—and to attempt tiie 
re-conquest of that fine country with any other force than an army of nogroe^; 
would be vain as a contest against the ho${ile" elements of the nutiind 
world. Let then this power be duly cherished and wisely used, it non 
otherwise be made tocturn upon ourselves, and destroy that very dumiuioM 
it was so beSlutitully calculated to have preseiwed. To suppose, after eman¬ 
cipation has been completed, that the black will ever heroine a steady, 
gainful agriculturist, is contrary to every experience of his nature. II is 
paradise lies in the alternations of indolence and excitement, not in tlio 
enjoyments resulting from sober industry, and to*’such the military life has 
' charms irresistible. To obtain conquest over him will be diliicull—-to induce 
him to labour as formerly impossible: the trade of arms can alone capti¬ 
vate his mind, and with nearly a million to choose from, what sla^'e-hol^lmg 
nation + wdlldare to invade the country of the free black soldier when led liy 
British ofFicer.s, and organiised and instructed in British diM'ijdinc? The 
empire of tropical America must hereafter reside in his emancipated strength, 
and that empire will be the prize of the country that knows how to wield his 
powers. 

1 have thus ventured to treat of the negro, because I have had opportu¬ 
nities, twice in thc^iourse of my life, tb view him nearly for a series of yours, 
with a long intervalbetween. Should these remarks be well received, it is pro¬ 
bable I may yet again trespass on your columns with^*<iva. >‘niorc upon the* 
hospitals and health concerns of an army. I'his last may appear 1o he moio 
parficularly my province, and some may accuse me of prcsiiinptiuii tor lia\- 
ing ventured to write upon other subjects connected with military atlairs ; 
but, as I have sai^ before, I co^^ld not help being a witness, apjd 1 fool the 
sexagenarian's pride in being enabled to say, Uberavi animam If 

other writers*of similar standing and bettcF qualification be pronfpTotf. fioui 
^ny example, to do the saftic, much evanescent, but valuable matter, which 
would othiiiMBiii^lye lost, may yet be recorded in the cause of Ifumanity, and 
for the promotion of the best interests of our Naval and Military service. 

Windsor, March, 1835. ’ Wm. Fkugusson. 


* On a particular MMien, at Domin*ca, it was seen that they could chitch tluir 
muskets with the foot; aud many plaiuatiou negroes have been adroit thievt*;, witli 
the same meiAber. • 

t He has always been an fxcelleut fisherman, and not a bad sailor in tlie iiojiical 
seas, but in the tropical seas only.^ * 
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^MEMOIRS OK GENERAL AND FLAG OFFlCfi^RS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


THK LATK"GENERAL N. ^BURTON. 

The subject of this notice enteired the in Au^st; 1775, as an Ensign 
jiii the 22nd Foot, whence he waft rcmov<#d to the 3rd fFoot Guards in Febru- 
'ury, 4770, In March, 1779, he'Ws ordered to America^ and in September 
'lie obtained a Lioutouancy with" the rank of Captain. He was in the 
action Hackciisal*, in the Jersc^y^ in the winter of 1779-80 ; in the actions 
of Elizabeth''l^wn and Sprii^fiela,'’in the spring of 1780 ; in Augdst, he 
accooiptinied the Guards to Portsmouth, in Virginia, and from thence to 
South Carolina. In February, 1781, he was in tjie action crossing the 
Catawba river; aft^ywards in that of the Yadkin river ; in that of Guilford 
House; at tho affair of Cross Creek; and the siege of York Town, in Octo- 
, her, where he wub talu?n priSbner, but was soon after esichanged. In 1 789 
ni‘ obtiiined his (Jompan)^ with tho rank of Licutcnant-CoT^nel; and served 
witli the Guards in Flanders at tho actions, in the spring of 1795, at Gateau 
and Landrccy. The 231.h*^df February, 1795, he received the brevet of 
Colonel; and in August, 1795, was appointed a Brigadier-General on the 
Staff in Onernsey. The 1st of January, 1798, he recygived the rank of Ma¬ 
jor-General : in March he was placed on the Staff of the Eusttrn District; 
and in the same month of the following year he joined his regiment. In 
Mny, 1799, hf was appointed to the Staff in Canada, and returned in Janu¬ 
ary. 1802, Tu August, 1803, ho was appointed to the Staff of the North- 
West Uihtricl, where ho Continued till tho 1st of January, 1805, when he 
roeenodthe rank of Lieutenani-Gcneral. The 3rd of January, 1806, ho 
was appointed a Colonel-Commandant in the 60th ^"oot; and in August fol¬ 
lowing he was placed ou the Staff in Ireland; he obtained the rank of 
General on the 4th of June, 1814. General Burton died on the 2nd of 
January of the present year. 


THE LATH AIAJC?jj-GENEH,AL THOMAS HARDWICKK, H.E.l.C. SERVICE. 

The first.military rfppoinlmont of the subject of this memoir was that of 
Lieutenant Fife-iVorker oi‘ Artillery bn the Bengal Establishtoent, in 1778. 
In September, 1781, he marebed with the detachment from Bengal, under 
till* CDinmand R-'‘i*^olonel Pearce, to join the army at Madras com- 
munded bv Sir Eyre Coote; he was present in August, 1781, at the siege 
and capture of Tripasoor, and in the battle of Periubancum, against the 
army ol^Hyclor Ally; in September be was. in the action with the same 
army on plains of Sholinghur; in November, at the capture of Chittore, 
in the Pol^ns; in the cannonade, lOth January, 1782, of the swamps on 
ihcTnarrlfto relieve Vellore, fftid in flie cannonade at crossing the same 
swamp when returning toward Madras. In June, 7783, he was at the a^ault^ 
ou tile FrcnCli lines aW Cuddalore, and engaged in th^TPscvxlws, when 
attacked on the 25th of that month, by the garrison of Cuddalore. In 1790 
he proceeded with ii dettichment of Bengal Artillery to join the army at 
• Madras under the command of General Sir W. Medows; w'as present at 
the capture of the several forts of Caroor, Daraporupi-TArivacoochy, Eroode, 
(jarnibatowr, and Sattimungalum. lie was with Colonel Floyds detach¬ 
ment in the cannonade of the 13th of September in that year ’agoitwt tho 
m inv of Tippoo Sultaun, and at the action of the following day, near Saaoor, 
off the inarch to form a re-junction with" General Medows. He was in the 
attack of tho 15th Mav, 1791, on Tippoo's Jiflcs before Seringapatom, and 
"at the taking of Oohradroog ou tjje 18th of Jutyj; in Deqember, 179Lhe was 
at the invcbtituro of Severndroog, and»in tho same month appointed Com- 

• U. S. JouuN., No. 77, Armio 1835. 2 
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loiagaiy of Ordnance by Lo 
of Bangalore; in 17 
Comirallis, Adjut 

present, October 26,1794, in 
tnen holding the rank of 
appointed Commissary of ^ 
declining health obliged him 

a . * . A a ^ 


Cornwallig, aik4 mt in aharge of the maga- 
, he returned to^ Bengal, and by Lord 
t and Quarter-maator of Artillery. Ho wae 
e Rohilla battles iipRohilcund, near Betowra, 
ptain. * The ^th September, 1797, he was 
nance, in situation he oontinued till 

h return to Europe. The 5th of July, 181G, 
ho was appointed acting Comini^fer%of the oi*egimont of Bengal Artillery; 
and the 12th August, 4819, havin^ttainod the rank of Msyor-General, ho 
was appointed, in February, 1820, to the Stiff os Commandant of thrce,bat- 
taliona of European Foot Artille^, one battalion of Native Foot Artillerv, 
and one brigade of six troops of Horse, Artillery. In i8*24 he returned lo 
EnglsfUd. The Major-General died on* the 3rd of March laSi at the Lod^e, 
South Lambeth, at the advanced age of sevculy-nine. Ho was a diniiii- 
guished member of nyiny institutions, and very highly respected for Ins 
scientific attainments. «, 


THK late C^fAIN SIR CHARLES M. SCHOMBERO; R.N., C.B„ K.C.ll., 

GOVERNOR OF DOMINICA. ® 

Although out of our usual course to rocor^T, ki this deparUnout of our 
publication the services ofotficerm below the military rank inliniatod in the 
title, yet, in considerayon of the gallant subject of this memoir dying in the 
high station «)f a Lieutenant-Governor of one of our Colonies, wo think him 
jtihtly entitled to be ranked under thi% head. 

bir Charles entered the naval service on board the Dorsci yacht, coitij 
manded by his father, the late Sir Alexander Schoiiiberg, who, tor 11KIU\ 
years, held that command, in attendance on the diireront Viceroys of Ire¬ 
land. On the breaking out of tlic French re\olutionary war, he iijsscd iiilo 
active service under tlie celebrated Admiral Macbndc, until ITOj, wlioii lu* 
was promoted to be Lieutenant of the Minotaur, and iu this capacity ho was 
serving at the time of the mutiny in J 797. ' 

He was subsequently engaged in .several severe boat aclion.s with the 
Spanish flotilla and land batteries at Cadiz, for his conduct in wiiu-ii ho 
receiv-od the approbation of Karl bt. Vincent. From Cadiz ho procooded ni 
uic MiUotuiir, under the orders of Captain Troul)ridg<|(t'to j#in Sir Iloiatio 
Nelson, off louloii; and his ship boro a distinguished part in the glonoun 
hattleof the Nile. ^ • • ' 

^ He continued to serve in the Minotaur, which ship took so active a part 
in the subsequent pinceedings in the Mediterranean, Rt all tiincs 

displayed zeal and activity, particularly in a successful and gallant attack 
upon two Spanish corvettes, off Barcelona. 

He n^t accompanied Lord Keith to the coast of Egypt, in tliorondro)- 
ant, as Flag-Liout§nant, and w^as dispatched b) the Admiral to Grand Cairo 
to keepup acomraunication with the Turkish army, and continued iu this 
ai*duous sorv^i^c until the terminatiori of hoKtilities, notwithstanding tlmt he 
WM nromoted to commaml the Termagant sloop of war, after which ho 

joincu tlifi 44, and assisted in comeving%the French troops'from 

Alexandria to Malta. ' 

Ho was employed on various negociations up ter 1603, and in August of 

that yeax was made Post into the Madras, 54, lying at Malta, where h<‘ 

reuiamed until wag dismantled in 1807, when he returned to 

England. 

w the Hibernia. 120, as Flag-Captain to Sir 

w. ft^ncy Smith, and he removed with the Admiral into hiS former ship, Uie 
Joudroyant, for the purpose of^conveying tUo Royal FamUy of Portugiil to 

appomtpient was to the Astrea, 36. in 18JO, in 
Plirtd ^ 1 * P™®Sned to th^Aast India stition; and in company with thp* 

oeoe, Galatea, and Racehorse, captured, after a hard-fought and gallant 
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adion, on the 20th of May, the French frigate La Renommce, of 44 
guns, one o| the squadron which had committed groat depredations in th^ 
Indian Sea* He subsequently recovered the settlement of Tamatau, in' 
.Madagascar, and captur&^another French frigate lying in th9 port. 

lu April, 1813, he succeeded Captain Beaver in tlie command of tlfb 
Nisutf, 38, and prot'ectled from H-lie Cape station tc^Brazil. Having oollected 
a large and valuable convoy at Tlio Janeiro, St. Salvador, and Pernambuco, 
he succeeded in bringing them safe to^EngJand, notwithstanding the num¬ 
ber of American and French privatee*rs, and natio^l vessels then at sea. 
The Nisus was jmid off in MarJi, 1814' In 1815 Ca^in Schomberg ob¬ 
tained the insignia of a C. B.; ana in 18*20 was appointed to the {lochford, 80, 
destined for the flag«of Sir Graham Moore. In 1824 he returned with that 
oflicer from thoMediterrunean, hft^pur of service having expired. -He was, 
yat the time of his deatli (which took place on board his Majesty's ship Pror^ 
sident, in Carlisle Bay, at the latter end of December), Governor;, of the 
lidand of Dominica, where his wise and impartial administration appears to 
have given complete satisfaction to the inhabitants. He was interred with 
iniUtaiy honours in St. Paul’s Chapel, on the 2nd of January. Sir G. Cock- 
burn and Sir L. Smith*, the senior Naval and Military Coni^anders present, 
acting as cliief mourners? 


•* FOUI2IGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

SoMK errors of detail having crept into the comparative view which was 
given in our hist Number, of the state of the French infantry under Charles 
the TcnOi and at the present time, wo here rectify them on authentic data. 
In 1W30 the infantry con-listed of G native and 2 Swiss regiments of the 
Garde Ro>ale, each composed of 3 battalions, and making in all 24 bat¬ 
talions; the Light Infantry was composed of 16 regiments of 2 battalions, 
and 4 of 3 battalions each, in all 44 battalions; there were also 4 Swiss 
regiments of the Line, eacli of 3 battalions, or 12 in all; the regiment of 
Ilohenloiic, battalions; •and G4 native regiments of the Line, Of 3 bat¬ 
talions eacli^ being \ iP2 in nil. The wliole infantry, therefore, amounted to 
27 1 btittiilions.' At the present liuid (1835) there are §7 regiments of the 
Line of 3 battalions each; total number, 261 ; of Light Infantry there arc 
21 regiments, of tli« same number of battalions each, or 63 in all. Besides 
the.se, wO may add 2 battalions of the African corps, a battalion of Joaves, 
and G of tlie Foivign Legfon. The whole number of battalions, therefore, 
now on* foot, is 274 also. But though in numerical account both periods 
corrospoiidt they are very dissimilar on the score of effQcftive strength. In 
Ihe^time ^ Charles the Tenth, no battalion, the Garde Royale only ex¬ 
cepted, mnstored more than 5VK) rank*and file ; consequent!^, the number 
of men did not exceed 137,000; whereas, at thh present day, no baUalio^i 
. has less thaif 700 or 880 rank and file : if we take them,Sfht,i:wfo«, even at 
the lowest number, (700,) wc shall find that the effectives of the French 
infantry do not come shdrt pf 101,800, and this leaves an excess of 64,000 
at the least in favour of the existing numbers Of this branch of the service. 
It shoul^, however, be obsen'ed, that this surpluS'^ajfrjJbr the last two years, 
been jxw ay on furlough. 

FURLOrO«S. 

^ . • * 

, These seem to have become with the French ministry a species of sink- 
^ ing-fund, by which they save the pay of^ me man in six, at least for nine 
muulhs in the year. The avertlgc number of non-comfliissioned oncers and 

2 M_2 
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privates to whom furloughs are granted is between 86 and 100 for ovAy 
ferment of infantry, and rather more than one half of thatCnuniber for 
e^ry regiment of cavalry. None, hoVover, are gllowed to take up their ^ 
quaners in the departments qf the Seine, or Sein® and Oise, without adduc-' 
iffg proof that they can find employment which «will afford them a decent 
moans of subsistence. 


SUBiTlTUTKS. 

* • 

The present laws foin-ecruiting the army|have, to a gi’oat extent, defeated 
the principal objecHwhich the legislature hfid in view when enacting tkera.;.' 
namely, making a soldier, as we should familiarly say.^of every male in the 
country. There is scareely any part oj Franco in which a^substitmo may 
not be procured for thirty or forty poands; and the consequence is, that 
considerable portion of the army is composed of mercenaries, the propoptioti 
being estimated at one in every four men. It is another consequence of the 
regulations of the service with regard to promotions, ihai numbers of ofiicerB 
receive commissions who set out in their military career as mere substitutes. 
In respect of voluntary recruits, by whom the ranks were crowded imnie-^ 
diately after the^dayu of the baiTicndes, an extisiordinary diminution of 
numbers has taken place during the last lhj;ec years, and they do noi^ 
amount at the present moment to more thaft a t^entieth part of the men 
actually under arms. 

. • SAXONY. 


At the beginning of last year tho Composition of the Saxoa army was as 
follows• 


Grenadier Guards (of the Koyul Guard) 
•i Rcgimeatg of the Line 
3 do. Light Infantry . 

1 Regiment of Cuirassiers of the Guard 
1 do. Dragoons of the Line 

1 do, Liglit Horse 

3 Battalions of Foot Artillery 

2 do. Horse do. , 

Artillery Train .... 

2 Companie^of Sappers, Miners, &c. 


, •400 
4000 
. 820 


, . 3G0 

. 450 

. . 500 





1000 

13(f 

24B 

IjO 


Infantry . 5220 

Cavalry • 131(t 

Artillery , 1520 

^Tolul . 8050 


The materiel of the array is composed of 60 liglit and heavy gups. The 
National Guards are 12,000 strong, in which arc included 2 squaclions of 
cavalry. 


PRUSSIA. 

_ THK BRITISH TROOPS. 

“ Dover ,—^When those who arc last from France compare the diminutive 
calibre of the French soldiery, the inferior stature of their otTicers, and their 
hvoad raustochios and free* and easy gait, witlr the adroit and* fine, though , 
ultra-stiff bearing ofthepuglish sobhor, it is impossible not to admit, that 
in so far as the comparison concerns the outward man, it redounifs litile to 
tho advantage of tlm French * troupiers.’ Though there are a number of 
athletic, handsome fellows in the French cavalry, more particularly amonjg 
me Carabiniera, there is so* absolutes superiority of make and stature iit the 
English soldiery, as to set ant (‘omparison at defiance; the one, indeed, fs 
not to be named ii^ the same^ay witli the other : and it would be no easy"' 
matter t6 find men equal to tVe Eni^Ush in bodily proportions and perlect- 
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nAs of physical symmetry iivany other army in Eurdpo. ' With respect to 
the value oil the English troops as soldiers purely* thdlr cavalry* both man 
jpd horse, is inQnitely superior to the French; but I should say* that their 
• infantry as well as artillery are much inferior. But I did no^ undertaJko to 
give you a disquisition, a|id shall* confine myself to the garrison quartefewl 
here, which consists of a detachment of Dragoops, a battalion of Artillary, 
ii regiment of the Line, and accompany of Rifleinen. The last-mentioned 
are a fine body of men, dressed in green and black, and lodged in the Castle; 
the regiment of the Line, like every oflior raiment of the same corps, has 
scarlet uniforms: the dress is aot a becoming onetojjlie soldier himself, 
‘lliough in the aggregate, where whole bodies are brought together, it pro¬ 
duces n animated imd imposing effect The colour has this Emvantage too, 
that as it readily takes up dirt aitd^^pots, it compels the soldier to*extreme 
^clcajiliness in his habits. The soldier's linen is neat and clean beyond pre¬ 
cedent; their amis are of the very best make and highly nolis^ pd: and 
■^lothing can bo in better keeping than the whole character onbeir equip- 
nients. The dress of the common soldier is of far better cloth than that even 
of the non-commissioned i» Franco; and their victuals are of an equally 
superior description. * The officers, when they are got on duty, wear 
the civilian s dress, and *rival the * exquisite’ of Regent-street in their toi¬ 
lettes ; even in their miliftii^y costume they push things to a ridi^ijjDUs 
extreme, and have the air rather of boudoir and ball-room heroes, <han of 
men in coanmand of warrior bands. ^ * Most of them are young men. 

and in spite of their outward effeminacy and pale complexion^ Veof polished 
address, and carry aboift them, both in gait and manners, * quelque chose 
de ties coniine-il-faut.* Many of tho'captauis and superior officers wTar the 
Waterloo medal, and though not without »ome haughtiness of carriage, are 
far less ‘ outre in their d«iioi*tmcnt: the first glance tells one, that numbers 
of them have waded through smoke and the dm of the battle field to an 
honourable name and military dignities."—(From the Correspondence of a 
Prussian Officer.) 


TURKEY. 

THE DARDANELLES. 

“ During night the \^ind bore us rapidly away from the minarets of 
Stamboul, and we pE^cd the island of Marmora ; wc now entered the Dar¬ 
danelles oyipositc to Gallipoli, on tlu European shore, and^ their breadth 
diminished in proportion as wc held on our course, particularly on nearing 
the ruins of Sq;itos.*hkewise on our starboard. From this point we sailed 
botwcoa ranges of batteries stretching as low down as Kilid Bahr and Bagaa 
llisKar, two castles, the former on the^European, and the latter on the 
Asiatic* shore; they mark the narrowest part of the straits, which is not 
mucli more than a mile in breadth. This is’ said to have been the scene of 
Leander’s fatal exploit, as it was of my Lord Byron's triumphant feat: either 
aclrieveiuent, however, so far mere* swimming is concenied, comes far 
short of a miracle. • 

“ Near Kilid Bahr jny attention was directed to a ift^und, which anti- 
([uariana nflirm to havts been the tomb of Jlecuba. Leatmg such matters, 
however, to sore eyes and midnight lamps, I may remark that the defences 
have been materiafly strengthened of late on bq]th sides of the HellMpont: 
this is currently believed to have been the handiwork of Russian engineers ; 
and at oil events, it would be no light matter fov*Vt'V'cftsel to force a passage* 
or withstand the tremendous cross-fire U> which she would be exposed in 
the present state of these defences. The fort on life Asiatic side is com¬ 
posed apparently of three batteries, closely bcset*with heavy cannon, the Coe 
•battery rising above the other, and the lowest of them lying parallel with the 
surface of the water, so that whilst admiraWy protected against an, enemy’s 
fire in itself, it is skilfully placed for hurliitg destruction ^on all intruders. 
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sno ^9 AS mAjestil* as the three-fbrked Parnassus. Such is the force |(f 
sympathy communicaled by a natural stj’le an(t genuine imprcasiraa. 

Mr. Barrow’s “ Excursions in the North of Europe, ' to wmch we did 
justice last ye^r, but which are 'su^assed by tlie present work, stimulatcif . 
hia curiosity in that quarter, «nd directed his atftntion more especially to 
Iceland, which island, at all times but rarely, exfUored, presented a fallow- 
field of twenty years for tSe investigation oU the traveller. To gratify his 
wish, the means of conveyance, which are rare, were still wanting.—^but 
a most fortunate opportunity presented itself in the offer of a passage in the 
mower of Yarrow^' jlicht, the property df Mr. Charles R. Smith, who- 
proposed 'including ^his excuraion in hipftuminer cnii;!e. They saflod- 
irom Liverpo^ in June 1834, and amidst tho customary, perils by ij^ter,” 
reached D.rontheim (or Tronyem. accordinj^ to the orthogrq,phy preferred 
by ourVuthor) the capital of Norway, bemg the second visit of Mr. Bar- ■' 
row to that hyperborean city. From hence the tmvcller, ever active. pVo- 
cecdcd;*Vft;-l:-they caujked the yacht, to inspect the coppcr-inines of 
Ruraas, about one hundred miles from Droiitheim, and t# visit the first out¬ 
post of Laplanders in that direction. These objects he cflected, it was a 
cheerless trip. But we arc getting into detail, from which, spite of inclina¬ 
tion, we are wamdd to desist. Reader, read the boek yourself,—it abounds 
in interest and information; and if you shuddea occasionally, as wo ha\o ■ 
doneT^the wretchedness of the native, and dreariness of the clinu^ of Ice¬ 
land, you will, like us, the more appreciate the enterprise and talent which 
have provided you witlva seasonable contrast to the monotonous comfoil <»1 
your own fireside. Tho illustrations, from sketches by the author, are 
numerous and graphic. • • 

BENGAL TROOPS ON THE LINK OF MARCH.—A .^KE'JCH BY AN OtFICER OF 

THAT ARMY. 

This “ Sketch,” as it is modestly styled by its author, Captain Ludlow, is 

the most characteristic and extraordinary performance of its class wo ha^c 
ever seen. Of apparently interminable extent, and crowded with figures <►! 
man and beast, all portrayed to the life, it forms a complete picture of tlie 
march of Bengal Troops, comprising incidents of actual warfare, interior 
economy and habits, costume native and military, superstitions, vehicles, 

' cattle, and, in short, presents an omnium f^atliery.m, such as \wj»have neier 
before seen marshalled in such dense or sinking array. .No verbal or vinltea 
description coul^ approach the vivid realities conveyed m this panoramic 
Sketch, which must ^rove highly interesting to our ^honoured comrades of 
tho East, and may inland nntravellcd Europeans in stead of all tho hooks 
ever written on the subject. Wo trust Captain Ludlow will not be a loser 
by the piibhVah'on of a work of so much labour, and exhibiting so luueli 

de corps, ^ 

- "—i- J 

PASORAMIC VIEW OFFING GEORGE S SOUND AND THE ADJACENT COUNTRY, 

*BY LIEUTENANT DALtE, G3RD,11EGJMENT. 

This view differs from the foregoing botli in its* purport and execution, 
oxiribitifig {^compraj^ensive prospect of tho waters aniriclily-wodded shores 
of St. George's Sound, situated about 200 miles to the southward of the Swan 
river, and a part of that colony in Western Australia.* It is highly coloured, 
and faithfully presents Yhe features of the country distinguished by their 
peculiar vegetable prudupti^^, and animated by tbe presence of groups of 
natives, occupied in their pimitivc pursuits ; while a party of British soldiers 
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CORREsA)ND£NCB from the principal ports and stations. 

PoVtsmouth, March 21, 1835.# 

Mr. Editor, H, M. ship Mai^icienne, 24, G^ipt, Plumridgc, arrived on 
the 1 ith inst. from Madras, which place she quitted on the 15th December, 
calling on her way to England.at thejslopf France and St. Helena; the 
termer sIjc left on the 10th of Jyiuary, the latter on,the 2nd of February; 
ana, notwithstanding fourteen days' calm, has had a^ost extraordinary 
<juick passage. It may be recolfetted that the Magicietitie wa% cut down at 
Woolv^h from a 36?gun frigate to her present force and tonnage, upon the 
l)hn of Captain’Superintendent Watsen, and has been found to ans'wor very 
well, as she beat the whole of the East India squadron out and out. The 


- ----- completed 

her water, put to sea the safce day for Trincomalee. She had met Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Gore iji the. Melville at Cochin, received his despatches, 
juid arrived at Madras in time for the Magicienne, The Vice-Admiral was 
expected at Bombay the first week in February. The Magicienma Jino 
brought an account of the arrival of H.M. ship Winchester at the Cape of 
Good Ilopw, and of Hear-Admiral Sir Thomas B. Cap^l, in conjunction with 
that ship and the Wolf^being actively engaged in conveying*troops from 
Simon 6 Town to the scene of revolt^of llie Caffres. This intelligence the 
Magicienne gained at St. Helena, and also that Rear-Admiral Campbell, 
wall the Thah.i and some additional naval force under his orders, was on 
his way to the Cape to eft-operate with the military authorities, and put a 
stop to the outrages which were going on. The detention of the Winchester 
at the Cape will have a corresponding one on the Melville, as we fully cx- 
jiectod her return by the middle of May, The disposal of the East India 
Squadron was as follows:—H. M. ship Curai;oa, Capt. Dunn, at Calcutta, 
in attendance on the Govcrnol-Gcnoral, and bring him and his suite to Eng¬ 
land, for which purpose a poop liad^been erected, and every accommodation 
mado for the reception of such an'' illustrious passenger. His Excellency 
A\,is e\]>octcd* €(> euihark oi* the J7th of March, 7’he Iinogine, Captain 
Blackwood, was looko^ for at Madras from China.it not being considered 
requisite to continue her there any lottger. She is under orders to return to 
England. Alligatoi', Capt. Irrtinbert, had keen refieved on file New 
Soufti Wales pai't oiithe station by the Hyacinth, Commander Blackwood; 
and, on the Rattlesnake arriving in India, would likewise return to Eng- 
Lind. Tlic Harrier had gone to Columbo,to settle the case of a Dutch ves¬ 
sel <letahicd by her in March, 1BP3, at Penang, for a breadv of the ua\\v;a- 
tion Commander Vassal has been inost actively-and successfully 

employed iii the Straits of Malacca against pirates, 'nie Harrier's period 
of service was, however, drawing to a ctosc, and she will be re\daccd by the 
Victor. Four mcn-of-war had passed the Cape»of Good Hope for India, 
prior to the Mth of January, viz., the Talbot, Rose, Zebr^ and AlgAino; 
llie former, on finding Lord Bentinck had nr^iged to come in the Cura^oa, 
would rejoin Rear-Admiral Sir G. Hamond oh the South American station, 
Tlie Magicienne brought to England Lieut. Ttnnunt, of the Andromache, 
invalided, and some other passengers. She is ituthe harbour, and will be 
paid off 0*11 Monday. ^ 

With respect to the naval movements at this port, ^ley hava-hecn most 
trivial. The Aftaeon, for South America, Pelican, for the coast of Africa, 
Se)Ma, for North America and the Wiftt Indies,'carrying money for the use 
of the troops at Halifax, and Rattlesnake^ And Victor for the East Indies, 
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have departed fdl* their several destinations. The weather for upwards cS a 
month proved so tempestuous that, after rej^eated attempts to ^et to sea, 
* they wero compallcd to return to port*; and dll did not succedb in 
away until th% 3 9th inst., (when the wind veered rndnd to N .) accompanied. 
% the Maitland transport, Lieut. Buislcad, two ^‘onch whalers, and nearly 
a hundred vessels of different descriptions, hound to all parts of the glohc. 

There is nothing fitting except the Water Witch, and she has been in 
hand upwards of three months ! and only just turned ovei* to the commander 
of her, who, in four or five days,*has Urcatly advanced her equipment. The 
lato Government, whe’fe they purchased tnis yacht of Lord Belfast, it will 
appear, had jiot made the best bargain in» the world, for the time lo^^t ami 
expense incurred in her internal fittings, &c., will prove serious, ai^l, after 
all, is-not dotormined fur which serviee'sho will answer—a man-of-war or 
packet; if the latter, two mi^ht have Ceen built for the money which it is 
roportgd^tho Water Witch will exhibit on the debtor side of the GoveruJnent 
accounts'or j:835-G. • * 

Wc have some idle reports of the Excellent being reduced, if not discon¬ 
tinued, as the expense she is to the Crown is estimuted at about 30,000/. a- 
yoar; if the suip is so largo, perhaps it is paying’rather loo high for a 
“ whistle.” But from Captain Hastings’ great*carc and able, jiuliL'ious 
inatfqclion, with Uie happy tact he has of dissemjmiliiig it, a very coiiHuh'i* 
ftbltwJhmber of officers and men have gained Bufficieni kuowlodgo to teach 
others; and as there should be one uniform system of gunnery exercise on 
boanl a map-of-war,Ve apprehend no one for an instant will cavil at a 
moderate national charge. (The lads even, who stifiiy at the Na\al CoJlcuc. 
are instructed in gunnery practice daTly, according to the [jlaii adopted on 
board the Excellent; and from tho report of a by-standor of iho 
Artillery, who witnessed their drill some weeks ^igo, they exhiluted great 
proficiency.) But it becomes a question, if a very heavy exponditiire is tt> lie 
annually incurred in keeping it up, as it may naturally bo inquired, if num¬ 
bers of those who have gone through the course of practical iiistruclion in 
that ship, may not have become proficients, and able to impart their know¬ 
ledge to others. It has always been considered a very hbort-sigbtod policy 
disbanding the Royal Mari^ Artillery. In these men able gunners were 
always to be (Obtained, and aTow shoulddiave been embarked in every nnin- 
of-war; and if the whole crew were put througji the mancnu^'iios llnve tnne.'^ 
a week, that exei'cise would have been sufficient. It lj^,U3 been stated (but ’vm* 
do not place njuch reliance on it) that the Lieutenams who join ships after 
instruction on boorfl tho Excellent are ordered to report the slate of the crew 
of the ship in gunrfery practice, to the Admiralty; unless this report in for- 
wanlcd tlntiugh and with the sanction of the Captain, the officer making it 
must b? placed in a very invidious position. 

1 mentioned in one of my former communications, the intenihin of a 


e of speculators to have a floating bridge to }ply between Porlsjpoutli 
: and Gosport; capable of coaveying carriages, cattle, andall'and sundry. 
It was to be ^inewhat similar to th« ono alj^ittlu Hampton, to have a dreg 
chain sunk across the harbour, and be moved backward and forward l>y 
fitcam. Before entering too fully into the undertaking, tUo projectors, 
through Iheir sedl'ctaries, consulted the Admiralty <5ii the subject, the har¬ 
bour being tho property of the Crown. The necessary directions having been 
given to the Admiral Supoi'intendont, Sir F. L. MaitlaAd, that able uilieor, 
with tho King's Harbour-master, and others of experience, surveyed the 
place and project, and (flK|)ressed in their report, that the navigutioii of the 
harbour would be liable to material injury by such an unnecessary incum¬ 
brance; that his Majesty’s vessels going in and out would also be liable to 
iiitdl’niption and damage,*and recommended tho Government to discoun¬ 
tenance the underUking. Th<y Secretary a week or two ago received ofiiciiU 

intelligence of the same. In a^iihrbour of loss traffic to and- fro, for instance,* 

• • • ♦ 
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Bit tie Hampton^ or between Southampton and Hytbe, Ih. floating bridge 
might answer, out in this place it is out of the question. For the conve- 

• nience of ^sengers going across, there are boats ready at all times and wca*- 

• ther, and at very reduc^c^chargea; for carriages and cattle afferry-boat on a 
large scnle might easily he started, ami would'meet with encouragement.# 

The Major-General of the district, Sir T. M'Mahon, has been prevented by 
extreme bad weather, having fhe troops out until one day last week: it is his 
intention to inspect and raancBuvre all the depOts in this gaiTiaon three times 
ii week on Southaoa Common, when* circumstances will permit. Wo have 
’not had any change in the regiments for some montlis. 

’' A small hatcli of Mates and Midshipmen have passeft for Ljputcuants this 
niontl% You havcHheir namns below;— 

Mr. John Twdng, H.M.S. Edifllmrgh; Mr, Thomas Chaloner, lafe.Mada- 
,^asoar; Mr, W. John Cavendish Clifford, Pantaloon; Mr. R, Tench Hcd- 
Sn'(l, Magicieiinc; Mr. Bulkcley G. Lo Mesurier, Rover; Mr, JK^llesloy 
' Pole Chapman, kite Tajp-vera ; Mr, Henry Lloyd, late Carmm^" P. 

• Sheorne«s, March 24, 

Mr. EniTOR,—Since^my last despatch scarcely anythiiig luis occurred at 
Ihis; Port worthy of observation. Every thing reninins ut statu (pco, and 
nothing will bo done unttl the return of Vice-Admiral Sir George Cock- 
biiru, G.C.B., from the West Xnclics, now daily expected to take his scut at 
the Admu'alty. The Russell, 74, one of the acmomtralvm ships at Sheov- 
ness, is to be commissioned by Captain Douglas for the Hag of Sir Peter 
Halkett, K.C.B., tho'^nowly-appointed Commander-in-chief on the West 
India station, it being intended by ftio present Board of Admiralty that in 
future a liim-of-battle ship bear the flag in that part of ihe world. Al¬ 
though much has been*sai(l of the substitution of a sea-going ship for llio 
present flag-ship at this Port, we have every reason to believe that it will 
depend upon Sir George's decision, it being, as a mark of courtesy, left to 
his judgment as First Sea-Jjord of the Admiralty, whether such a change 
would be beneficial to his Majesty’s service. On the 2‘2nd iilt. the troop¬ 
ship Jupiter proceeded to Woolwich in low of the Messenger stoam-ves'^eI, 
where she has since been paid off and ro-commissionod by Captain A'Court; 
she is expected to sail in the course of a few days for Calcutta wilhLord 
IJeyleshurynmd suite. Tl^' 5th instant* was usliorod in w’ilh every demon¬ 
stration of loyalty dutiful affection ; the royal stamlard waved trium¬ 
phantly at'the mastheads of hia Mujosty’s ships at the doQj\-)ard and gar¬ 
rison-battery; at twelve the trodpa fired a/c« and nt one a ro)aI 

salute was fired afl#at; a ball was given in the evenin'g, where most of the 
naval and military ollicers attended. On the 20th sailed his Majesty's brig 
Rollii, 10, Lieutenant commanding F. A. H. Glassc, lo he employed on the 
western coast of Africa lor tlie prevention of the slave-tradi*. 

Rlpjpiyfi at present the following ships at this Port:—rOcean, fiO, Ca|^ia 
Alexandel- Ellice (flag-ship,/but expected soon to be ibpluced by the Asia, 
or Fftnnidable, 84, the only ship m t'ornniission); the Ro3mi 1 Georgo, 120, 
was taken out of the ba«in on the 20tli, and fomvarded lo her former moor¬ 
ings ; in Urn basin arc the Russel, 74 (to bear the flag ojt* Vice-AdnlSral Sir 
Peter Halkett, K.C.B.); Barham, 50, ready for commission; Alfred, 50; 
and Sering,ipatera. 4*0.- TIio Isabel Segundo, Spanish steamer, is under 
the hands of the clock-yard, and will not bc^indoekod for some consider¬ 
able time. ^ ^ 

• I am, Sir, your most oUedient servant, 

.. «• Bkta. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THB EDITOH OF THB URITBD SBRTICB JOURNAA 

<i Attack on Pigeon Island, ai the capturcrof Martinique, 

Mr. Editor, —In the introduction to “ Recollections of a Naval Life,” I 
nave stated that—“The exposition of truth has been my axiom; if. this 
jmniary object be obscured in any of •the minor details, I invite the aid and 
discussion of my brethren in arms/'. &c. Although this more immediately 
alludes to the Amevean 'warfare, I intende^, and wish it to be understoo(U . 
that the invitation is extended to the whole work; and ^further, that I shall 
deem my^lf under an obligation to any^o£[icer who, in the irapartiaV spirit 
of criticism, will point out any inaccuracy I may have committed. 

In your November number (which has just reached me) under the head’^- 
of “ of Martinique," Commander George G. Burton thus aceiiscM. 

me of appropriating to myself services which bclAig t'' otheis. “And I 
believe that it is equally true that Captain Scott has seen so much service, 
he stands not in need of what belongs to otheVs." 'sFor instance, in the 
capture of Martinique, he relates the fact of a 13-in^h mortar being brought 
to tjie attack of Pigeon Island, under rather pec^iliar circumstances. Now,,, 
any onq reading his account might suppose thdt it ^as done by him and Ins 
shipmates neither the one nor the other had any hand in it." 

Then comes the gist ofi the gallant officer’s address,—“That senii'Owas per¬ 
formed by myself and two boats’ crews of the Neptune, (of iihich ship I 
was then a Lieutenant,) in conjuncti^jn with Captain Smith, of the En¬ 
gineers. If you turn to the fourth volume of Captain Burton's History, page 
363, you will find a confirmulion*oi'what I here stale.” 

Captain Burton might have inserted his confirmation in as s-inall a space 
as the above reference occupies. I will supply what his modesty may hinc 
suppressed. 

“ On the night of the 31bt of January, a 13-inch mortar was landed and 
mounti^ by Lieutenant Burton, of the Neptune." 

()n the opposite page I find, the Neptiuio (the ship to which he helongorl) 
joined the squadron, anchored off Point Solomon the following day. Wo 
must therefore suppose he had been previously detached from the ifag-ship 
in the neighbourhood ofCul dc Sac Robert, ’ 

Captain Burton having preferred treating your rca^rs with his own sup¬ 
positions, instead of,designating the volume and pag'*^ in “ Recollections of 
a Naval Life,” where the account complained of might be found, I must 
trespass upon your time and space by quoting the offending passage ; and 
be it remembered, in that passage 1 am giving an account of a joint t*v- 
pedition.' 

“The materials for forming, the platform, &c, were immediately pre- 
pAd ; and as sooti^ as night closed in to shelter us from the viouv .-of the 
enemy, the boats moved forward in silence to that part where, with 
great difficultj^ a 13-inch mortar waS landed, without drawing upon us the 
attention of the enemy ^ 

Your readers wi>.l judge how far Captain Burton in justified In his stric¬ 
ture upon this statement, giving him the benefit of hjs allegation as to the 
f-ervico having been perfonned solely by himself; and that neither my ship¬ 
mates tior myself had any hand in it. If my memory be correct, Captain 
Sir Francis Collier was officer (under the immediate dircetions of Sir 
George Cockburn) who commanded tlie boots. But I now feel myself called 
upon to aflilm, mosWdistinctly, that I was in command of one of the 
Pomp^e's boats that night, and was employed till daylight in'^assisting in the 
landing and placing of'the mortar irf question; and this affirmation I arti 
ready to support by undoubted authority. 

1 have ,not the honour of being acquainted with Captain Burton, or ho 


* Volume ii. page X20, 
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\vt»uld, I hope, have given in% credit for feelings very different to the un¬ 
worthy one he has laid to my charge. The chief pleasure I experienced during 
“the progress of tny worlj rose from the opportunity afforded me of recording* 
' the traits of gallantry, coaluess, and decision of those with it was my 

good fortune to be associated in tinictf of enterprise and danger, and whi1?h 
bound the profession in ond common bond o£ affectionate and friendly 
. feelhig. 

The dii'cct assertion that iteitlier \pyself nor any of my shipmates were 
present on the occasion pointedtout by Captain Burion, was heedlessly and 
, thoughtlessly advanced; but I cannot ’doubt he will ^ep forward and ac- 
Itnowledge his error, more readny^than ho did to publish an insinuation so 
uui'ouRdod as that declared in hi^ letter to you. 

••Your obliged humble servant,' • 

^ • Ja.s. Scott, 

C H.M.S. Pi'esident, Port Royal, Jamaica, Feb. 2, 1835. 

• " 

Captain Scott in explanation of a passage in Lieutenant Maw^s 

• printed Defence, 

Mu. Editor,— In th(?published defence of Lieutenant Henry Lister Maw, 
*1 observe the following as^rtion,—“Moreover, the letter which 1 did virile 
requesting that the ‘ gross stigmas * that had been applied might'be re¬ 
moved fvuin my professional character; and the strictest possible investiga¬ 
tion upon all ])oints connected with that affair, by such mcatig as the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief luiglft deem necessary, was written by Caj)tain Scott's 
desire." • * 

In this last very erroneous statement more is insinuated than meets the 
eye. I therefore feel painfully called upon to submit a plain statement of 
the facts which led to the trial of Lieutenant Maw, 

On Monday, the 11th of August, I took command of his Majesty’s ship 
President. After reading my commission, 1 assembled all the oflicers in 
tlie admiral's cabin, for the purpose of communicating to them my views of 
the manner in which the duties of the ship should be carried on, and my 
wishes that they should be so conducted. Among other matters, 1 dis¬ 
tinctly made known to tliem that tlie written orders of iny predecessor, Sir 
Oeorge A. 'Westphal, were*to be coiyidLU'ed as in full force. Lieutenant 
Maw, upon roturniu'z to the quartor-aeck, requested Commander Sweny to 
speak to irfc on the subject of the member of oflicers expec.l^d to remain on 
board for the purpose of having charge of the watches, vfz., three Lieutenants 
and the Mastef,—raniarking, if Sir George Westphal's’Diders were to lie in 
force, he had only ordered two Lieutenants besides the Master. On its 
being referred to mo, I confirmed niy order; pointing out that as there were 
more lieutenants on board than at the ])criod alluded to by Lieutenant 
Majj^he^e could be no hardship in an order allowing half their number to 
be ouTeaVtr'^f abse^nce. That it was the practice df the ship for the 
Lieutenants to keep watch jit moortngs, is sliown by Lisutcnant Maw 
himself in his defence, avhen he states—** It was again my middle-wulch; 
I relieved tlK! deck, and was relieved by a Commissioned piliccr." • * 

Tims much I hava thought necessary to make known before 1 touched 
upon the desertion oWie smugglers. 

On the might of Tuesday, August the 12tli, Lieutenant Maw went on 
dock at a late period in the first watch, and t^k charge of the deck from 
the Officer with whom it had been intrusted^'and, as is shown by his 
defence, prevented any Officer being called to relievo^him at t'"slvo o'clock, 
thereby cuntinwiug his responsibility. At three hells he quitted the deck 
without being relieved,— the Mate of <he watch* pursued the same course at 
"four,—and theQuarteruiastors and sentritife proved equally negligent upon 
their posts. The smugglers, ^king advahflige of this ^unpardonable breach 
of orders, lowered the boat aiiu escaped. 

, ^ Sucli are the facts of the case; ind on ascertaining them^ I certainly 
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animadverted &ti4rgl}' on what I considered the culpable neglect and di|- ^ 
obedience of orders evinced by Lieutenant Ma^. That gentleman, hoAvever, 
refiising to receive my reprimand, obliged me* to refer the ms#ter to the . 
Commandcr-iifChief, who desired me to place hirA under an arrest. Oil , 
reaeiving that order I requested tlio Admiral woula suspend it till I inquired 
further into the business. It was granted. I returned on board and coni- 
munioatod Sir George's oAvv to Lieutenant Alaw, and my request to stay 
the proceedings, Ousting it would induce him to retract, and to express' Lis 
soiTovv for what had passed. His bnly Yeply was, he required no indulgence; 
and he conducted hinfself in so impropei* a manner, that I felt myself 
obliged to call him order. When I og#in visited the ship, Lieuterfant- * 
Maw immediately stepped up and placed n letter in myJiands, contaming u 
request that I would apply to the Comi^iiider-in-Chief—“ that the strictest , 
possible investigation, by such means ns the Commander-in-Chief may^ 
deem mav take place upon all points connected with that atfairV'^ 

So desiring^hc would write such a I, on its receipt, could 

not avoid expressing to Comuiandor Svvony and LiciTienant Currie my 
astonishment at the infatuation of Lieutenant Maw in inditing such an 
epistle under the tit’cumstances hi which he was placed. Having diacurdod 
the momentary annoyance 1 experienced from such Aonduct, and feeling the 
afl'ah' must end in a court-martial if ho persisted^ ip his obstinate proceed- *' 
ings. I called him over to the starboard side of the quarter-deck, and ad¬ 
dressed him in tlie following words,—“ Mr. Maw, I am sorry you should 
have been sc^ill-advis 8 d as to forward me this letter; you have, unfor¬ 
tunately for yourself, got into a serious scrape,—not aggiavato your 
fault. It is true, we have been only a few hours acquainted, Uut look upon 
whnt I am about to hay as coming from a friend. Take my advice,— 
recall the letter I now hold in my hand, by idlou ing me to return it to 3 on." 

I was discourteously answered, that ho needed not ad\ice,--that bo 
wished his request to be forwarded. I could neither say nor do more to stop 
the proceedings, the result of which is before the public. 

The best fueliugs of our country men are generally and generously enli'^^cd 
upon the side of the unfortunate, and they seize with u\iJity any extciui- 
aliug circuiu.-jlancc or explanation tliat may, in their eyes, les^^en the fault 
or neglect of the suffering party. I should bo tlio lust |>erson who would 
wish to stop tho current of good apd kindly foj^ling which aj^icars to have 
been expressed for Lieutenant Maw‘#restoration to the service, -a feeling 
in which the AJembers of the Court A^ho tried him | 8 ok the lead, by em¬ 
bodying in their sentence, a recoinuichdation to tfiat eil'ect: but 1 do 
subimt that no mair (however valuable the &ei;\*ices hamuy^have rendered 
h s countr>) is at liberty to place himself^pbovo the rules, mgulatioiis, and 
elKiueltes of the proiession of which he is ^ member. 

Mr. Maw is inflcbled to himself alone fw the unfortunate i)ivdicam(‘nt Jii 
which ho stands. . Submission* to a merited rebuke would ha\e e>tin- 
guisbed the affair,•and he would now have filled the plabc-Comihandcr 
George Hamiltpn occupies, for ho \was first.on the Oommandcr-iu-Cluef‘s 
list for promotion. • Your most obedient humble seiA ant, 

* • ^ , Jas. Scott. 

TI.M.S* President, Port Royal, Jamaica, January 21 bJ» 1835. 

H.M.S. Prcsidenf,'^th January, 1835. 

Mv DEAR Sir,—I forward you the above, containing your uccount of tlio • 
circumstances which prcqajea the court-martial on Lieutenant Jlaw, at 
Halifax; and I have to assure you, that both myself and the other olficerB, to 
whom, agrSShble to your request, 1 submitted the nboACj agree in con¬ 
sidering that it contains a perfectly correct statement of what took place om 
that occasion, , ' ", 

^ Yoursgnost truly, Thos. M. Currie. 

To Captain Scot, H.N. 
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^ J%e Theii^Case, 

• Mr. EDiTOii.“Liko yqp, I*feol much repugnance** in protracting the ' 
V^uciition to which my pretent letter will raverj, and would willingly have 
allowed th© guluect to drop; but the insertion bv you of such letters as tho^ 
of. Captain de Koob and X. Y, ^aaves me no alternative but a reply, which, 
of course, you must have reckoned on. I will, however, be as brief as 
j)ossible. ^ 

. When I submitted to you my Iwtter of the 19th of* January, you did not 
JicsikitG to reject certain exprqssiotis which yon consi^eied objectionable, 
and I accordingly revised it; 1 tmjfht, therefore, have presumed that your 
sense ol^ justice and*editorial discyretion would have induced you to suggest 
a more courteous tone than that adapted by Captain de Roos in denying 
’■iSls uieiUiricatioii directly or indireetly with your correspondent X. Y. 

regards the authorshij.) of X. Y.’a letter, I see nothing in j:uj**«"AVora- 
lounifiitioii to you tUat cun lurnibh ii reason for Captain do Rooa'a supposing 
tliai I meant to impute it to him; had I entertained such a notion, it must 
have been cntiridy rcirun cd (tom my mind by the full and unreserved denial 
of such being the case, cmivcyed to me from him by a friArd of that otfiocr 
on the 23rd ult, and had ^oro been time enough, according to the rules 
Taul down by you for comftiunications to your Journal, I should have said os 
iiuudi in your Number for the present month; I, however, must observe, that 
C':i])tain dt* Rooa know, by my desire, from my friet^, that I exonerated 
liiui from having had a];iy thing to do with X. Y.’s letter, whiok I think he 
cerlamiv ought to have admitted in vyiting to you, whatever view be enter- 
faiiu’d of the ^lecessity of that admission on my part being made more pub- 
lit*. 1 can perfectly understand the desire of any gentleman to vindicate 
I'imself in piilhc opinioA from nay thing which might bo construed into 
iitipoiing to Inin an anonymous attack on another. It was my intention to 
oddre.'^'^ >ou, as I now do, on that and other points connected with the 
^J’hetis ciise 111 my earliest opportunity. In availing m}M.'lf of the pages of 
vour .Iftinniil, I have i>ul my feelings under such control as 1 think beat 
I'ldruiiited ((Miidace your readers to judge betwoon me and those who see 
fit lo nttuck me, and therefore 1 shall not say any more on Captain de 
llooVs k’lti'r. 

X expresses surprise that he shouTQ “ have exposed so many persons 
lo (.'apUun ^)ickinsuiik ire,” his oliject being-** only to write to praise,’' us 
“ lio had sl^dioll^ly a\|ided ever mtnfmg me." This so^mdswastly innocent 
;uid inoifensivo, hut 1 def> any person, without tho raogt sophistical reason- 
mg, to come to^oihtf eoucUiliions on reading his letter in your Journal for 
.Kinuarv last, than that there were no otllfer principals concerned in saving 
'j'holis tioasiuv than Admiral Sir T. Baker and Captain de Roos, or if they 
should cluavte have heard of Captain Dickinson, that either his scrv ices 
half bf ■U A^ivaih or, at all events, that they were comparatively so unim¬ 
portant as to jubtify, in tho opinion oTX. Y., the tribunal of Underwriters in 
t'ltiilly (Aitfmg liny allusion ttf them wlien they mot to rocoifl their sense of 
tlu* Lival benolU ** thidi' important interests" Wtd received from the cory- 
bnu'd exertions of tlio#Admu’al and Captain de Roos. aAnd hero lot mo 
repeat wiiat in substirtico I have said to you in my letter of the 19th Jauu- 
;ny, that 1 do not protend to dispute the right of the Underwriters to 
vi li'thanks*or rewards to whomsoever they fliougUt fit,” nor could their 
marked,omi!-sion of mo have disturbed roy equapipiity, or caused me thus to 
obtnulo 111 ) pretensions on public notice, had thdy not found an advocate 
(vvlio, for aught 1 know, maybe one of their bodj) f«* the fTberal view^s 
they had takeii'on the occasion," whose eflusions w^ore not only submitted 
/o the readers of the U. S. Journal, tfut hj^d especial attention directed to 
them by your editorial icmark, that needed no further comment,'* 

.wliu h, allow me lo sa), was giving your saaction to the justice or.propriety 
of tho omission of my name in a vote thanks to those who had directed 
t>ie w'ork of rescuing the treasure sunk in the Theks.^ 
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I am a naan 5f peace,*' says X. Y., I wilP therefore treat him as such by 
. avoiding satirical retort, and bringing, conviction home to hiift, under thti 
full persuasive that every peaceable man will b« most ready to have ITis. 
^rors corrected. He certainly has not made hinilelf Bufiiciently acquainted 
mih the subject of Thetis salvage, or he undbr strong delusion either 
from the sophistry of othefe or from some other cause which 1 will not guess 
at, for I will not believe that he otherwise, while professing peace, would* 
wilfully put forth assertions so ’ utterly at \'ariance with the fact, as those 
contained in his letter? Ho charges me ^ith arrogating to myself ex¬ 
clusive merit, and trumpeting forth my praise,” and in the last p'^riod- 
of the same Sentence he says, “ the meeting alluded tp (the Undei^ritcrsj 
acted most delicately towards Captain pickinson, they * let him down* most 
easily, for from him they experiencedIthroughout any thing but liberalit]^ 
and much vexatious litigation and unnecessary loss.” As to the 

ask, /or whom did X. Y, demand credit for the salvage 
service rendered ? was it not exclusively for Sir T. B;flcer and Captain do 
Roos ? To use his own words, did ho not ** studiously avoid even naming 
me?” Thus placed before tlio public, or rather thns kept from before the 
public by X, Y., *could I do less in sclf-vindicatiau than to show, as bud 
been shown by the decisions of the Admiralty and the judicial Coui-v 

mittees of thd Privy Council, that I led tho way and Captain de Roos 
followed ? 

I cannot condescend to dwell on “ the delicacy of the UndcM-writors to¬ 
wards me,” ihtd the “ letting me down*’ easily, flakier than by olibnng a 
gentle hint to X. Y., that the treatmeut 1 have received m.this instance 
may be the cause of much insured property, in future, remaining “ do\Mi/' 
and adducing ample evidence of the spirit, as regards m> self, in which X. Y. 
concocted his laudatory letter of those whom 1 am painfully comjielleil to 
treat as rivals instead of friendly coadjutors in a matter calculated “ to 
remove any stigma which might have been thrown upon the navy on the 
South American station by the loss of tho Thetis/’ according to the Coui- 
mander-in-ohief's views. 

Before 1 come to the charge brought against me of litigious conduct to¬ 
wards the Underwriters, I beg to remark as to Captain de Rous having 
“ confined himself continually and^ for whole dajs in the dijipg-bcll,” that 
I have not the slightest wish to detract from tJie physical exertions of tJiat 
officer; I have hoard, and I believe, ^liey wore gi*ea#, hut if X.-Y. will tiy 
the experimenf of neniaining in a diving-bell, at thi depth of eight or tt*n 
fathoms water, for five hours on/y, he may depend oh that at the expira¬ 
tion of that period he will find he has had quite enough of it.* And touching 
the assertion of X. Y., that “ Ca]flain do Roos jicrsevered in his endeavours 
in a sta^e of the proceedings that Captain Dickinson considered forlorn,” 1 
beg to say that common sense, -and Captain de Roos too, must acquit iije of 
such a feeling at tli^ moment when we were taking up tr«i*«4i0 un'fabt us 
we oould dig it out and fill the bq^kets with it; the assertion is absuluti^ 
and positive nShsense. The exact circumsfances of the enterpri^ when I 
d^livq^ed over the charge 5f it, by order, to Captain de Roos v^^re these : — 
From a Spot, I slflsuld think about twenty-five feet sqimre, I had taken up the 
capstan, four guns, and a large quantity of ballast, and rocks, and had, 

in consequence of the removal of those articles, discovered a large quantity 
of treasure, a part of which 1 myself sent and brought up while Captain dc 
Roos was present in the in this spot he continued to work during tiic 

three days I i-emained al Cape Frio, and recovered at the rate of about 
10,000 dolfSrs a-day-^I am confident Captain de Roos wjll confirm this 
statement—and I refer X, V, to rayjletter in your Journal for February, 
ami I put it to the opinion of apy one having the slightest pretensions to^ 
discrimination, whether it is at«»ll likely tliat I, who had for the space of 
fourteen .months pereevered in spite of difficulties and obstacles which 
appeared insurmountable, and succeeded to a degree beyond iriy m'ost san 
guine catpentalions, and ffifinitely surpassing those of others, could, undcl 
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such riiTumsfainftes, have considered the case forlorn? Jlfuiight have con¬ 
tinued to recover treasure from the spot mentioned while my ship was pre« 
Daring for but I resigned the charge at this favourable moment from a. 
Tceling of generosity toMiards*a brother oificer, and to be ti|Us treated is 

’enough to make me say (I thank X. Y.. for the.quotation D- me^f 

I ever do a good-naturod thing again.” 

I now beg to premise that>^s regards the Oeneral Committee for the 
'offatEs of Lloyd’s, I never could mean to speak slightingly or disparagingly. 
I have heretofore been complimented at their hands, and feel pleasure at uH 
times in subseribing my meed of* praise Jto the liberal; charitable, and patn- 
.ptie^pirit which, during the whole of the last war, distinguished their deal¬ 
ings willi the navy ^iid army. All my coinnients are directt^l to the con¬ 
duct the “ Special (Committee appointed to manage the interests in 
regard to the treasure sunk m the Thetis.” • 

l*ani charged with litigious coqduct. How stands the fact ? The irapu- 
-'rtptiou is not merely unfounded, but it applies particularly t* ^he Ijnder- 
writers themselves. • Their spleen was originally excited because the trea¬ 
sure was not in the first iystance directly transmitted to them, as some 
other person perhaps kud led them to cxpe<*t. It is not necessary to stop 
to iiKiuire whether sucli#person miiy not have contemplalod arrangements 
jnto wluch he had no righ^to enter, nr whether the Underwriters did not 
know that he had no such right; they ought to have known it. It is suffi¬ 
cient to ohseiwe that, hud the sahurs been so injudicious as to hand over the 
property tfi the Underwriters, was it necessary that they should have stooped 
to accept as a donation, counted out with all the ostentatioif of pretended 
hberahty, that reward which ha<l bc»n so hardly earned, and to which they 
had a right—*a right taking precedence, it remembered, of ownership 
itself. 


Again ; how wore the salvors to be assured that the property in question 
belonged to tlic Underwriters ? Suppose it had been erroneously delivered 
over to ihem.'aml other owners had started up : were the salvers to make 
themst'hes judges of the proi>erty ? were they capable of deciding such a 
(luestion? were they to hear the weight of so heavy a responsibility? 
Again : were they to overlook the rights of the Crown ? Rights which the 
Crown did actually assert; since it was at the instance of the Crown 


Officers that the property was attached and placed in secure custody; at 
once relieving *thu sulvors f/bm that burJeii; and assuring to the rightful 
owners (wlmn their tit^ should be proved) their property. I now come to 
subsequent proceedingi. , • * 

When persons arej^sirous of avoiding litigation, it.is always usual to 
manifest a ^nclliatory disposition; and, I believe, in matters of salvage to 
tender an offer of compensation. The Underwritera made none; but let us 
see how they acted. On the 26ih of June, 18!13, Mr. Woodhead, the agent 
to the salvors, \Yrote to Mr. Dewar, the chairman, and the “ Select Com- 
milA'o,”. ua;follows :—“ If tou do feel desirous to make^ such offer of com- 
pronii.se us shall be creditable to yourseivesas British merchants and Under- 
w'l'iters, and equitable to those who have saved >^ou from total loss, 1 shall, 
with pleasure and prompfitudo, make it my business to see Captain*Dick- 
^nson, and to recommand his acceptance thereof.” To i#hich Mf, Dewar, 
on the 1 st of July, replied,—“ The Committee necessarily acting as trus¬ 
tees for the parties 'interested, feel it to be quite out of their power to makr 
’ uny offer to you of coinpromise,"' Nor did tfiey merely act passively or 
leave to. the determination of the Court, the reward to which the salvors 
might prove tliemselves to be entitled. Will it be believed that the liberal 
(1 tliauk X. Y. fur that word) Underwriters had actually denied £be right of 
the. salvors to any salvage at all, because,^^j^nooth, they were officei*s and 
pnen employed in the service of his Majesty ? How the legal gentlemen. 
, employed by them could have advanced a^sition so hard-hearted and ridi¬ 
culously untenable is quite unaccountable. 

, U. S. JouBN, No. 77, Armi., 1635. S N 
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When, howe"^]^ the decision of Ihe Court of Admiralty had been jh’o- 
^ounced, a decisiAi which, aUhou^h unsatisfiirtory in respect of tlie amount 
. of award, did nevertheless place the parties interested in their Hghtful posi¬ 
tion as to n^rit, what was the conduct of fhe Tinder writers ? Did they, 
even up to the moment an appeal^wus instituted, show any disposition to 
iSeet the views of the salvors, or make any offot to terminate those pro¬ 
ceedings ? None whatevQir, , 

Further, it ought to be recollected that when that most unprecedented 
charge was set up on- behalf of the Admiralty, of nearly 14,000/. ibr the use 
of the ship's stores, and the wages {ind diet of the officers and crews, did the 
Underwriters atten^^l any resistance? O^. no! they who had denied the. 
salvors’ right to remuneration, at once admitted the cltpm of the Admiralty, 
as if they had made up their minds to tlm jnost preposterous dcmaiidb, rather 
thanmccede to the just claims of the saTvoi>. 

The litigious spirit which X. Y, ^‘omplttiiis of. has been throughout mo^-, 
consftfflous4l shovvn^ jiot, as he alleges, &?/, hut against the sah'(u*s bi?=^ 
longing to the Lightning; and latterly they ha^<* been luMdioUbly contrasted 
with the salvors of a later period—so far as the latter sahors had to do with 
legal proceedings, scarcely any thing remaineS to be done; the battle had 
been fought, anefin etfect won by me. But what^uighi not ha\o been the 
coodition of the latter party, if, instead of a‘'''Ort\pg the rights of the siihors 
and iu(leed the honour of the service, 1 had taniel> suhnuttecl to the inercv 
of the Underw'riters, or had been inclined so to do; for with whom could 
they have entered int# any secure engagement ? the more especially, as in¬ 
stances havc*occurred where even the legal and indn’idual rchponsibvlities of 
Underwriters have been, if not avoided^ at least made matters of dispute and 
litigation. 

One point more. X. Y. says “ Had Captain D. n‘lu*d on the liberaliU of 
the Underwriters, he w'oulcl not have l)een a poonr man." Indeed ! Now, 
as 1 think I have clearly shown that there newer has been one offer from 
them to myself, officers, and crew, coUertii'ehj^ I can draw no other meaning 
from this expression than that “if you, C’aptain Dickinson, instead of iden¬ 
tifying your interests witli those of tlic officers and crew’, by whose talents 
and exertions, united with your own, during a jienod of foiirteeii moiillis of 
peril and sickness, you succeeded in your undertaking, and liad been base 
enough to desert ihcir cause, given them the ‘ go h),' and souglit >our own 
individual benefit only, you should have had a Sei'Mco of plate, or such other 
present, of words or what not, as the ‘ Magiuis ApolV*,’ Mr. Dewar, and hw 
select comuiitteo, tlviught fit. ” . J 

It is to be hoped that however it may be gratifying;^o officers to Iiave then- 
services appreciated liy their fellow-countryn'ieu (aiifl none t^iui value it 
higher than myself), few will lie found willing to accept a (piestionablc ho¬ 
nour, upon the terras of acknowledging such a board of Undcrwriter.N us 
this “ select committee'' a competent tribunal for deciding on na\af and mi¬ 
litary' merits. Conf;essions to a body of tliis sort, by officers of thc-nHTy/inay 
lead to the necessity of having th^ir commissions, though granted by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, countersigned by the would-ho naval inonarchs of 
UloyiJ's Coffee House, Messrs. Dewar and Co. 

I feel,*Sir, that 1 have said sufficient to show lIic^Heivice and the public 
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ject, for it employs muclj jjaore of ray lime than I can con\cnieiUl) spare 
from other^cupalions: but this is a matter which is in your hands; fur if 
you cOntirfiTe to udiAit such letters as those to which this is an answer, I 
Isave no alternative but fo rii^y. JThe whole will shorffy be before, the 
world in a more regular and connected form, and then will be the time'tji 
pass judgment. am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

• • * Thomas Dickinson, Capt., R.N 

Royal Naval Club, 25th March, 183#.; 
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Sir J, T, Du<:kworth^ and ** Trdawnef/' 

• Mr. Edii^R,—A s you rniipt naturally be willing to lend your pages to* 
;tKe protection of high pTgfessional character—the naval or Military man's 
best wealth—I rcque.4 y^ur insertion* of this “letter in vindication of Hie 
above-named officer, against a most slanderous aspersion contained in the 
work bearing the accompanying title. ^ * 

I dm the more anxious to do this justice to the memory of that truly goqd 
and hrave man (with whom I served five of the happiest years of my sea- 
life,)^ from having, thwiugh ignorance of the calumny at the time, been 
unwittingly prevented from so doing when his public *characier was most 
nmvarrijntabiy and scandalously attacked in the Jirst impression of James's 
Naval History—though which sfander, at the instance (with his accus¬ 
tomed urbanity, and far greater than deserved,) of Sir Nesbitt J. Willoughby, 
was’imniediately eaiicclled. No interposition could come with more tifect 
than fiHim .^uch a qiiarter; luit I shall alwujs regret ho* ha\1nff been in the 
Wily to know, and eff) iny best to contradict and suppress that foul libel oR 
111 } (tld Admiral, as I will indhe present instance endeavour to do. 

" 1 have just read (1be‘ book having now. for the first time* fallen under my 
llands.) “ Trclawney, ot* Memoirs of a Younger Son," and find therein 
f\ol. 1 . ehap. fi., .Tiid repo 4 i 1 T«Tl m subslaiiee in chap.8. p. 59.) the following 
assertions; Uie ■writer states himself to have embarked on board the Su{>erb, 
K^iiis, at PurtsiiKmih ; to have thence sailed ta Plymouth, where 
Sir J. T. Duckworth lioislcd Ins tlag in her, and “ Atained tl^e ship three 
<la\s. while taking in ^br his use (Joriush sheep and potatoes; through 
which dela\ she was prewonted froin^ieing present at the battle of TralaU 
gar; ' and tu tins he attributes his own faMurc in the Navy. He further 
says—“ that utier h'luing^Plymouth, on the intelligence of the action being 
<‘Oinmiinicated to the Super!) b} the Pickle schooner, and her Commander 
(Lu'ulenaiil Lapeiiotawre) coming on board, Captain Keats could not eon- 
tnin his anger (as well as grieO at the ciroiunstanee, and openly reproached 
Sir.l. Duckworth with having occasioned their being thrown out of the 
battle ; and after ii great deal of such recrimination, moreover “ entreated 
him on the part of the captain of the sehooiier, not, by dela}ing him, to 
destroy his ho])es as he had already done their own to all which the poor 
Adniiral, “ irwfcabk* and violent” though Jie was, being here “ conscience- 
slruck,” could make no reply. It is to be observed that in all this, though 
toll! m great detail as'lto its other cireuinsfaiiees, no dales^whatever are 
gi\en. Moreo\er, the^vritcr does'not speak of those Asserted facts from 
merely gtmeral i-oporS^nd hearsay, hut on his own personal testimony, as 
iiaving lumsclfscen and heard evcrjthing he relates. 

Now to all this there is but one uns'wer to make—that it is.wholly 
and abstjlutely ; and that it must be purely the invention of the waiter 

to luahgn Sir J. Duckworth : for this is (as I believe) among much obloquy 
—though in'ore idle than ill-willed—that has been Ihrowil upon that officer, 
the first lime that any such accufcation lifts been breathed against him ; and 
for the simple reason that* it would have been instantly refuted— as now— 
by merely » iwfereucc to dates. But “ Trelawney" has either ov^irloibkcd* 
lliis tost, or hoped his p^isehief might take effect in despite of it." 

This ease, fortunajdly, ns not in any way a matter of opinion—a question 
that might be niewo'd in different lights according to the position of indi- 
\iduals in a ship or squadron, or that might be coloured according to paasion, 
prejudice,* or interest—those great distorters of •tilings, but one of simple 
which are only nceessary to state for it at once to be determined. 
As for Captain K<»ats being “ angry and gvie^d.^-Uiat he certainly was, ai 
wak eiery body else on board; but the btaiin^^as laid only to Fortune. And 
a^ to tho “ Cornish mutton and potatoes," J T)(diavc that neither admirals 
nor captains, nor waixl-room offif^rs, ever neSjected to g^t them when thsy 
cotild be. got; and certainly Sir J. D/s atUcers and the Captains’of bis 
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s^uadion ^rould n|t have cummauded their absence fi*om his hospitable talflc, 
•^'he Superb, beloiifying to Lord Nelson's iieet, had refitted at Portsiiioiiti*. 

* She wa#i to return to that fleet, calling on Jier way at PlynAuth for Si» 

J. DuekwortH who was later to hoist his flag oft board another ship ofl! 
Qadiz. It is not to be supposed that Captatiu K^ats {Keafs of the Superb) 
would make any unnecessary delay in ^cttiiyg back to his Admiral in any 
case, and especially that flien cxisUn^. Nfeithcr can it be imagined that^^ 
Sir J. Duckworth, aware of the circumstances of Lord Nelson’s fleet—m tlic 
presence of a sea-ready enemy, and (nowipp^ mowover the hip^h professionai 
character of the obtain of this ship, would not in gocKl time have uiade 
evei 7 neces^ry preparation for embarkhigr without subjecting her ttr any 
additional delay. The Superb sailed from Portsmoutlr the 27th of tilctnbci, 
the 29th she anchored in Oawsand hence she sailed the ‘ind of No¬ 

vember, and the following day fell in with the Pickle, as referred to abov^ 
No\vthe action of Trafalgar took place on the 21st of October, six (layijJ 
before the Superb’«<wiulcr Captain Keats's sole roinmand) had loft J'on^- 
inouth. 

It is not necessary to say a word more as te the facts of the cane ; but it 
wall not be amisf, for The sake of truth and justice'to all parties concerned 
-—as well as to others who may be calumniated Ta this book, to add a lilfli* 
commentary thereupon. **"1 * 

It must be here remarked, that along with the assertions disposed of abo\ c 
there arc several other misstatoiiionls of iiiiiiur iiupuiiaiK o : but as my objoct 
here is meiyly to relTile this calumnious attack on Sir J. Duckuortli, I will 
pass them over with merely the remark, that the>^ are additional instances 
of inaccuracy as to facts on the part 0*1 the writer, and uinst,*iii so far, go to 
shako the credit of everything in his book, winch is based on nicreh ins own 
assertions; and this is not to be overlooked in a'work where so iiiau\ mth- 
viduals, and the Navy in gencrul, art' held ii]) to odium in such a tnilv 

Cavondish'*-hkc spirit. ]t is superfluous to point out how tli<' iiIhoo 
entirely false imputation on Sir J. Duckworth should still more powertnlK 
go to that effect. 

It having been clearly proved that this charge against Sir .1. Duckworth 
is pure invention—a gratuitous falsciiood—the <|ucstioii may occur, what 
could be the motive for the slander, csjiecially when uttered so long as tif 
teen years after the death of if-, subject? ,3'h*^ d is inija)s-,il)le to coii' 
jecture, as the W'ritcr dt)es not speak of having himself been in au\ wav 
ill-treated hy^thc “violent and irrifcable ' Admini^ while under his flag. 
As to this latter pbint—1 should here say, that 1 vbas myself on hoard tin* 
Superhat the limb referred to, in one of h'*r initi-ft'ipmc.n's iK'rths, (soon 
afterw'ards removed to the ward-room.) and that 1 have no rcctdlectioii ol 
any “Trelawny" (if this be not indeed a “ purser's name") on bourd liev : 
but, ns she had numerous quarter-deek passengers, all wlioiud do not 
remember, and ho was only there to witness what he describes, I vviP not 
take upon me to‘deny this part of his btatemenf. Hut lliorcis :i eiirinn- 
stanoe that juay give a eUie to it** two or three venrs before the time in 
question, when Sir J. Duckworth commanded at Jamaica, he had occasion 
*to rocogiincnd tp^ an individual, bearing the name of this wrilw, (and whom 
^ he had recently 'prmnolcd,) his withdrawal from ihe'l^ervice ; which hiimiiiu ' 
suggestion was at once acted upon. It in just jicssflile that *■ Trelavvney’' 
may have known of lhc*circimistance. and had a feeling of resentiuenl, 
pgainst the merciful judge of hisMainesuko, and thus unworthily given way 
to it. • ' 

“ TreUwney” anyounces in hik hook a contiiuialion of his Memoirs ; this 
■will give him an opptw-Uini^ of making the amende htnorable to Sii J. 
Duckworth, by retracting* lireHanjast imputations; aud which it is tu be 
hoped he will do, though he bannot undo the mischief and the pain they 
have occasioned in^the meantTme. Mcanjrhilc, though the United Service 
Journal may not reach everywhere^that such exciting iiersonalitics do, let 
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us trust it will carry a suflicieiYt antidote to the poison, fn reference to thgpf 
guiuiouiu‘oia#iit, one of the leading Ro\ic»\vs (Quarterly, No. 96. p. 421) htis^ 
: ifttiraated its intention of noticing the work : I hope, before then, the atten¬ 
tion of that and its contefiiporarics will be called to those pages ; that they 
may in so far know with*whom and what they have thei'o to deal, and give 
their powerful aid to the Just ohjert of this letterJ^ 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Ro) al Naval Club House, Boiul-strett, M. M, 

March 1, 1835. 

tn - 

Military ErjitUalioti, 

Mr. Editor, —I hope you will fafour me with a place in your impbrtial 
and- juslly admired Journal, for a few lines expressive of my liiynble 
ilfanks to the author of a letter which appears in ,tljf Uiwt^d Service for 
this mouth, in dcfeiHie of the “Manege'’ System of Equitation in the army; 
and as an earnest tliat the pyiife&sion will not remain quiescent to the severe 
censure of tlieorelical mquisitors who have not an opportunity of justly esti- 
*!iuting the merits of i\wi system, or furunng any idea of the dithculties 
rf-iding-masters luue to couUmuI with. 

I h:i\e read with niucfi iduas-ure the article in your Journal, written by 
Colonel ]\Iurray, in answer to ase\ero censure on the System of Military 
E(|uitatii)n* and which appeared in your Journal for February. 

It was in) intcntion#to lune replied to the censure rayselfTbut by some 
accident the .Journal was uiislaid. had not an opportunity qf mmutely 
(»\auiining the article in question, so as to yeply to it in time for insertion in 
this month's Jiiunial. lyvas nnieli pleased Colonel Murray had anticipated 
me, as 1 consider our having an oflicer of that rank and experience to advo- 
<’Mle uh, materially strengthens our iiosilion. I feel contident that every 
nding-iiKXster m the arm) will join me in saying, that we feel highly 
houtiured b\ the ]U-oiupt patronngi* and masterly defence of the System, by 
;iM olUcer so highly and practically efiicient as (Colonel Murray is, which 
iiuist be e\idont to every impartial judge who may read the defence: it 
breathes in e\ery paragraph a thorough practical knowledge of the art which 
It prufc'isc!! to^yiidirale; and the Janguago with which it is expressed is no 
less conspicuoiL-. for that couTleous and reiined feeling which distinguishes 
the soldier and the gentleman : the a|guments are quite unansw^erable, and 
bear clear evidence tlial Colontd Murray must have devited fbucli time and 
altemion to that inos^A»scntial and arduous part of a cavalry otlicer’s duly. 

I bine no dofiht but Colon*el Murray's reply will convince our contempo¬ 
rary that his ideas of the art of Military Equitation are founded more upon 
theory than practice. 

Had It been necessary to give more con\incing proofs in the defence of 
the*s) stem. Colonel Murray could have adverted to thacomposition of the 
soldier that occasionally enters the eav^ilry service. Our opponent appears 
lo think the riding-masters of*llie army ha\e but little to lioiitend with; 
and that thejiersonal antf material which cometolheir hands arc of NaXure's 
jnost Iiouutiful pcrfec^n, and will no doubt he astonished'when h5 is told 
that it is not possibkvo teach every man.to become a superior horseman, 
for as many yeasons as that every horse cannot liavc a good luuiitli. 

1 will eoncliule with the words of an otfiyer of nigh rank and a(;knowlQdged 
military lalent, who answered a question on tl*c .feubject of Military Equi¬ 
tation, viz.: “ That during the whole course of my military e;cj)erience of 
more than forty,years, I never recollect the BrHish Aivalry to iTde so well 
awd.so uuifonn as they do at present.” , ^ • 

,* I am, Sir, four obedient Servant, 

Coventry, March 7, 1835. ••John Millkr, 

* Lieut, and Riding-Master, 8th Hussars* 
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«-« ^ Jlfr. Bland on Bddis, 

Mr. Editor, —I have to thank you’for thi notice you hav^ taken of m;’ 
letter: but oA my perusal of it in the February*Number, 1 found I had 
Gritted giving any dimensions of the sails of tjie respective boats. This 
being the case, I hope I njiay again presuhie'to I'equest your insertion of the 
following in some of the future pages of yotft- Journal. 

The tnree boats, whose breadth of beams were to each other as 4, 6, 8, I 
shall number I, 2, 3. Now, the surfaces^in the water of the bows of these 
boats, taken perpeiYlicularly to the lines of their lengths, were as under:— 

No. 1, C) srfliare inches or feet of bows, atuf ifuil 72 b.piarc inches or feet of sails. 

2, 9 ditto ditto 162 ditto ’ ditto 

•3, 12 ditto ditto c 288 ditto ditto » 

From the above it appears that the numbers vf the dimensions of the bows 
are foeach as 2,,3, 4 ; and the numbers of the dimensions of the smis 
are to each other as 2, 4, 8, nearly : constMiuently,* when the bows are 
increased in arithmetic progression, the suds must be increased in geometric 
progression, in order that the same weight r&ay be. propelled through the 
water with equaf velocity, t 

Jf what is here stated be correct, then the ra^stuuce the water opiioacs tp 
the bojvs of any two or more xesseUof equal weight, but of unequal breadth, 
will be in the ratio of the sails above gi\en; and the power of the breadth 
to resist the force of tiie wind when on the beam, will bo in the same ratio. 

Hartleys, Viear Sittingbourne, I am, Sir, yovr obedient Ser\unt, 

Feb. 12, 1835. - r .— Blanu, Jiin. 

Mr. Bland on Boals. 

Mr. Editor, — I have road with much pleasiwe the very able article of 
Mr. Bland in your last Number, on “ Improvements in Naval Architecture." 
If he will have the kindness to state how “ the true place of the centre of 
force of the sails" is to be found, he will confer an ohligaiion on 

Your lumihle Servant, 

A Constant Reader. 

A Growl frojn the Indies, 

Mr. Editor, —That glorious day which again has placocT(he first soldier 
of England in his true position of fijst statesman pf the empire, has been 
greeted by th6 Army with those tremendous but tr/;ly British cheers which 
have so often, in their deadly charges, appalled oui-JC^jes. Had the internal 
enemies of our country's prospent) heard tliose ominoushheers, the) and 
their dark designs of anarchy, rapine, and blood would have paused, and 
have received a timely and salutary check. Let them* liowever, rest assured 
that the lo>al Army of England can never be corrupted, and tlnit, at any 
time, whenever itsi King and its country’s happy Constitution are in danger, 
that Army w^l jiot faiU hut will hegp confusion and dismay upon the heads 
of all rebels and demagogi^es. Some puritanical Wpocriie, on reading this, will 
doubtless extdaim. What horrid monstrosity, that an Army sjiouUl dare to 
Lave idSos of itslown ! The general principles of s^h an assertion may b*' 
true ; but let it not be forgotten that the Anuv of^glund is nut an army 
of Janisanes, that it is not the army of a despot, but that it is the army of 
its country, upheld and annually \oted by the enliro nation through its* 
freely-chosen representatives. Let it be remembered that the otticois and 
soldiers of that army are not composed of foreign mercenaries, l)ut of free 
-and loyal citizens ft' thjj. United Kingdom, as deeply interested in their 
country's welfare and prospertt;'as guy other part of the community. . • 

That such an army should late years have been so often insulted* in 
Parliament; that its services siniSuld have been disregarded—its devotcdne&s. 
overlooked, and its^patient stifferings derfded; that it should have been • 
attempted to break its noble and daiiing spirit; to tamper with its discipline; 
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to question its loyalty, are circuVnstances which cannot bufhave ^ven muclr* 
^ain to ever>*true-hearted Dri^oii. 

. In suffering sorrow the ^lArniy of England borne all tlfese manifold 
acts of insult and neglect, and whilst -it was covered with indignities, th% 
armies of Austria and France, of Prussia and of Russia, have been cherished 
and upheld in honour and rentfwn by their respffctivo countries, whose go- 
verniflcnts, with noble liberality, bestowed upon their warriors rewards, 
decorations, and promotion ; bu^ Eiiffland, England alone—England, so 
liboriil t(» all, has of late forgotten the services of its devoted array. Our 
lielovcd King, it is true, has juet 4 )roniulgatcd his WaTrant Ipr long and 
faithful ^ervicos. Muy our protector King William livelong! His heart 
lias at all times Ix'cii truly Britisli*; s^ut his paternal disposition has been 
most lamentably distorted by the late Secretary at AVar. That personage 
haw contrived to envelope in dense and impenetrable mysticity the most 
grSfious intentions of his Majesty, lie has, in fact, rei»i#rd8*tTIeui void and 
abortive. * 

Mr. Editor, 1 shall make tliih assertion (juite clear, by stating to you my 
Vase : it is as follows. T have served my country most faithfully, in various 
plirts of the world, as a edmmissioned olllcc'r, for nearly twenty-nine years. 

> have met many a time UitToe in arms, and have not failed to do my dufy. 

1 am a Captain of twenty years standing in that rank ; and jet, on perusing, 
w ith (‘very y.ttontion, tin* mystic vvording of the late Warrant, I freely confess 
that T canimt find out and determine if ofilcers of my Sescriptioji fall within 
its provrsKnis ; or it' we ^an fancy ourselves to belong to the class of old and 
mentoriou'. ollicers intendcfl to derivt^benefit from that Warrant. On look¬ 
ing over the TV rmy List, 1 pereeive the mmies of Captains of twenty-two 
years ami upwards in thaUrank unprovided and overlooked. Can it there¬ 
fore appear strange to jou, Mr. Editor, that 1 sliould have my gloomy mis¬ 
givings, and think tlial il were neccssarj an officer should have served some 
antediluvian period of centuries, ere he could be considered a meritorious 
veteran m the service of England? 

However, it is to be hop(*d, Mr. l'2Jitor, that the dajs of levxdling experi¬ 
ments and of destructive doctriiu's have passed, never to return. Wellington 
is aaain at the head: and that brave and glorious soldier—that honest and 
upright man—•Miill no doubt e]u‘crfullv sec^^iul the benevolent feelings of our 
good father AVilliam, towards Ins loyal and hitherto neglected Army. 

West Indix’s. *i • An Old.I’knturio. 

t : 

• Ojj^cers* Barrack Accommodation. 

Mr. Epitoh, —In your January Number I observed an epistle on the 
subject (ff Barrack Accommodation. Not having had an ojiportunUy of 
judgyig, 1 cannot say whether or not the statement is exaggerated; but at 
some stations in the Northern District things are even woree. It is, however, 
111 a different descniition of barracks ,—\ mean such us are lured for tem¬ 
porary accommodation, tlK|iigh they have long be^n, and arc likely to con¬ 
tinue to he, pyrmanontly occupied. ^ ^ ' 

* The Barrack Dopar^out at present is on a worse footing?, and conducted 
on more niggardly pruiiiiples, than any other di'parlment under Govern¬ 
ment. A Uicu'oiigh’investigation with reirard to accommodations and de- 
*ficicncics throughout the kingdom, and a rvvisal of its regulations and system 
of management, should be instituted without delay. Suitable accommoda¬ 
tion for tlie military, wherever their presence is necessary, ought Ip be pro¬ 
vided : and the cignplaints, not without reason, of Jjjeii* Wing huddled up in 
ol(l. ruinous, contined buildings, originally obviated. 

•This observations particularly applies to some of the manufacturing towns 
^ in l-iiucashire, where the officers, in some frAtances, are quartered in what 
‘ originally were the adjoining lalfourers' tciienAiiits, one 5f vvliick might have 
Jet for eight or ten pounds a-ycar, anl now approm‘iated,^for two or three 
^ollicers. Thus, besides the unsuitable nature of ,the iJCcoiAmodation^, 
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*inwering the respectability of the service, an& depjrading the oflicers in the 
•eyes of the rabble, v ho, witlioiit such inducerRents, are too apPto treat the 
military, whofii they fear much more than lose, insult and disrespect. 

• -..- ^ Vkrax. 

yAt* Jersey Privakers, 

A CoriTspondent vindicates ihe Jersey Privateers, durinj;^ the war, from 
ihe suspicion alluded to in a Note, at pa^e 319, of our lust Nmubor, of 
ha\inji had, in some Kifttan(*es, “ two setsOaf papers—EnKlii>h and Pronch ; 
under the former l4oy captured French ^c.ssels, and sent them into En:jlisl) 
ports,—undef the latter they captured Riijrhali \esiseis, and sent them into 
French ports." This circumstance, our j’orrespondont remarks, is 'morally 
impossible. The privateers of the Clihnnel Islands, during the war, wore 
manned partly, and otleii chielly, by Englishmen; and, supposing.the 
owndrs and to be as wicked and lawless as is here represented, wilbit 

be credited for a i^iuont that the two (Sovemments Wi'*uld sam lion such a 
syatein of piracj, to the mutual plunder of their own subjects’ Or, sup¬ 
posing both Governments to be ignorant of iheMruiuUis it probable, when so 
many^^cre enga^^ed in it, and when so many ini^st haw been its Mctims, 
thst it would long escape detection and puniiJipieiU ? The truth is, that 
these privateers were considered as interlope)s' by our Naval Ollicers 
cruising on the same ground, and lhe> incurred their cnmit>» because, by 
their knowledge of tWo coast and superior address, they wore ‘ciiublod to 
make prizesi. of French— f/ot EiiifJish —vessels, aigl thus deprived those 
oflicers of what they deemed tluMi* logu^ pj'oy. 

The connexion between England and the Channel Islands has now sub¬ 
sisted for nearly eight hundred*)ears ; and the Islanders have long boon 
pre-eminent for their loyalty and devotion to the Ilritish crown, as tlio 
names of Carteret, Sauiuarez, Jlrouk, Lo IMaiobant, and many others (an 
testify. 


XOTICES TO READERS AM) CORK KSPONDKNTS. 


"We are glad to have the concurrence of “ An Impartial SpectatorTho 
introduction and raanagemont of controversial discussions are, as our discn- 
miiuiting correspondent observes, • a mafftu' b(jth of duty and dcdieacy. In 
all such rases, as far ao we are coiicerm^d, our mediation has been conliully 
tendered and ^latiently exercised. ItMS '^ui-prisiiig.f'howover, how tlu* sim¬ 
plest questions may bo involved by (isfcumptions, A the absence of a true 
knowledge facts, of which th(» suiierficiul obse^r can know Iillle or 
nothing ; nor, indeed, are the parties most iiuorested alwavs the most clear¬ 
sighted-upon such occasions. 

We jiropose eoniniencing in oiir next Number a scries of papeis on the 
“ Old Military Writers,’* from which Oflicers who may not have the ojipoi- 
tiinity of studying\hc Originals, may derive a compeleiit knowledge of those 
valuable autlxu's. * * 

“ Zisca" is not unacceptable even thus ; be has dur thanks and best wishes, 
Wc ^lall hope fvj* bis more distant correspondence. * 

The communication of Mr. W. C. (Torqua)) haV not been overlooked? 
We hope to insert it next month. ■ ■ 

We shall be happy to re(H‘ivc the biographical notice of SirP. P, which 
has not jet reached • 

Many thanks to Captaln*IF. F. A. * 

Tile letters of “IJasta" on Arms, of “ I B. ,1.” and “ D. P.' on Equi- 
‘lation, and many others,•fK'O (hderred for want of room. ■ 

Many articles, prepared torH«r pteseiit Number, have given waj to 
jecls of moiv pressing momenf? ^specially that of Military Punishment, 

The Index, Tjtle, Contquts, &c., to tte present Volume, will be given' 
with our next Number. 
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^ , Al'FAlttS HOME AND ABROAD. • ^ 

Arrj-R a protracted debate, to iWiich wc referred in our laat as tlien 
^.c’oncluded, the Amendment to the Address was carried in the Commons 
by a diminished in.-ijority of si've 7 i —the votes b^iijprfnn » * 

For tim Address.302 

For the Amendment , . . . , 309 


V 


Majority 7 

This result has had no effect ou the patriotic course of the GOvein- 
ujciit, which proceeds with its measures of ]jractical benefit to llic 
nation, impeded, it is true, by the brawlings »f an unwieldy Opposi¬ 
tion, but supported*by the growing confidence of the coimtry. 

• g.-- 

Amongst the acts perverted by tlieir opponents to the annoyance of 
llie Minisiry and thcf infringement of the King's j>rerogative, was the 
nomination of tlie Marquess of Londonderry to be Ambassador to the 
C’ourt of Rubbia; a post for wljich, from his diplomatic experience, bril¬ 
liant military reputation, of so nmcli more weight abroad than with 
us, liis thivalruus and truly national spirit, and the favour in which he 
standb witli the Rubsian and other Continental Courts, Lord London¬ 
derry was peculiarly qualified. The strictures passed by certain mem¬ 
bers of ^lie House oi\ this appointment bad, Jjowever, the eflect cd’ 
])rompiIy inducing his Lordslnp to resign the proffered dignity in terms 
M |jic]» do him thediighest honour, and are calculatcd.to produce a coii- 
\iction, tliat a N^Mlemau guided by such motives, as are professed by 
Lord Louctbnderry in his letter to the Duke of Wellington, is anything 
but unfitted to represent ibe majesty and advocate the interests of his 
couBtrv. 






I 


ft 


The'affairs of Foreign Countries present no feaiiires of novelty, 

• -•- 

We have great pleasure in recording tlvi appointment of Sir Howard 
Dougla* to be Lord High Commissioner of the lopian Isles,•riceiiord 
Nugent. The s/eclion of this eminent and estimable officer, possess¬ 
ing as he does every qualification of mind or manner for the responsible 
oflice lie is called upon to administer, is Equally judicious and pojmlar, 
Wc'should be happy to be enableJ to sp^aji in similar terms of another 
appointment said to have been made to an adjoining and formerly united 
Command.* * 

A CoJWWissiON has been .appointed to inquire into the actual system 
of punishment in the Awny, and to*investigate the possibility of dis¬ 
pensing with corporal punishmqit without injury to the discipline of th6 
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* Service* The con^ruction of this Commisaion inspires confidence as 
to the zeal and intelligence with which its very important objects will 
be fulfilled, no|j could any better mode have Seen •adopted of satisfying' 
the t)uhlic, and at the same time of pJacing the Question more formally 
on Its true basis, and, as we believe, of securing the true interests of the 
Service- For our own shA'e, we have litlldto add here to the various 
and dispassionate arguments which, for years, we liave omitted no fit 
opportunity of bringing forward;—indeed^ if the Commissioners will ■ 
take the trouble to jsonsult our pages, they will there find recorded 
every^fact, reason, or illustration which Wn be brought to bear og the 
subject in a practical sense. - ^ 

In tk-e body of our present Number tvill be found some observations 
and suggestions applicable to the objects of tbeir inquiry. We would *, 
venture, ho\vewi^>jj;®cfaily to call tlieir attention to glaring dercct 
in our military system—^namely, the rare and constrained employment 
of the principle of reward, and tlie negation of those advantages which 
are due to individual merit. The dullest and lho#brightc.st—the most 
worthless and most worthy—the vain and the 'prqucl—tiie novice and 
the veteran—are, with us, indiscriminately jumbled in the same lottery; 
and, in too many cases, the prizes are as blindly dealt as they are 
promiscuously sought. * Deeply as we are ourselves attached to our 
military instituflons, and fully as we appreciate the qualities and inten¬ 
tions of those by whom they are adminislercd, we feel the more strongly 
urged to animadvert upon that disfigure a service wliicli we 

earnestly desire to see brought as near jierfcctidn as its nature will 
admit;—but to effect this desirable end, the principle of distinction— 
which, of course, includes promotion—must be applied with mure sys¬ 
tem and discrimination, both in the case of men and officers ; nor shuvdd 
mere plausible pretension, influence, or boring importunity be allowed, 
in so many instances, to effect objects coldly barred to llie offic;^r ot ^ 
spirit and conscious desert, wJio disdains to liaunt the aiiticliambers ol' 
Authority, and prostrate his manhodd for the attiuuntenl of Ins right. 

The following are the terms of the Commission:— ^ 

^V’lA^ball, Murcli 7. 

* t* « 

The King has been pleased to direct letters jiateut to be passed under the 
Great Seal, uppomting the Right lion. I^rd Wharnelill'o; Lieut.-Generai 
the Right tion. Sir James Kempt, (i.C.B ; Dudley li)der, K>q. (ooiu- 
inouly called Viscount Sandon); the Right lion. Sir Kdward lJ)(le East,^ 
Bart.; the Right HoiL R. C’utlar Fergusson; l-.ieut.-Gencral Sir Eilward 
Barnes, G.C.B.; and Major-General Sir ’’Vhnnias Rej noil, Hart., and K.t’.B., 
his Majesty's ConAiiissioriera for inquiring into tHe several modes of i>uiiisli- 
meia now authorized and in u*e for the maintenance of discipline .and the 
prcvehtioti crime in bis Majesty's land forces; and \ rcpoit whether, 
after a careful reference to all the circum.'itanccs and conditions under which 
the British Army is constituted and governed, and all the services which it 
is called upon to perform, it may be practicable to dispense with the power 
of inflicting corporal puiuslunj^iy;, or to make any other changes or modiii- 
cations iii the punisliincnts now applicable to offences committed by the ^ 
soldier, without detrimentcor danger to the paramount object of mamtaining 
strict discipline and effectually Tepf^sing^crinrie, in the ranks of the British ' 
Army throughout ajl the various cc^mgencies of military service to winch 
his Majesty's troops ai'e necessarily luihle. 
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* We are happy to observcvthat Sir James Graham las introduced bills * 
for the encouragement of. the voluntary enlistment*of seamen, and^ror 
more effectually manning ?he navy,—also for the registration of all the 
men employed in the* merchant Jiervice, &c. Though not very san¬ 
guine as to the practical working of the registry in the event of a ^ar, 
yet as the power of compelling service, in c^her words impressment, in 
such an emergency is retained in fact in the new bill, which embraces 
.ttiuny amended provisions, w« look with favour^ upon this attempt to 
iiiri)rove the very loose and often 0 }>j)res 8 ive system by which the Navy 
has been hitlierto manned, aiTIcf trust that the result may be to render the 
King% service more popular, ^ith that class by whom its glory has, 
under all circumstances, been so'’nobly sustained. % 


The Report oQ.lie Council, read at the late Aiyj^v^».0’meral Meeting 
of the Members of the United Service Museum, exhibits a numerical 
increase upon the ypar, of that Association ; and there appears to be a 
fair balance upon tlic^statemcnt of its funds, which has been invested in 
public securities. TIic,collections of the Museum have also been aug¬ 
mented, hut continue'defective in classification, and in the more import¬ 
ant depprtinents of teclmical and professional illustration. The retire- 
ineiiL of the Secretary, Captain Stodclart, who has been attached to the 
Persian Embassy of Mr. Ellis, was announced, and gavle rise to a just 
tribute to “the services and derfUMiiour of that officer. This vacancy 
has, however, been made the ground l>f changes in the interior of the 
Instilulion, from which, as being, to say the least, eminently inconsistent, 
and not calculated, in our opinion, to conform to the general objects 
and constitution of the Museum, we are reluctantly compelled to dis¬ 
sent, Our interest for this Institution cannot be doubted; and our 
present purpose is iMther to advise than to censure. 


\ enabled to say that progress has been made towards the for¬ 

mation of a*ii^ JNWitary C^b, to be founded on a scale and footing* 
not inferior to thos^of the existing clubs. From all that has come to 
our kno^edge on^his subject, we feel persuaded,that*Buch an addition 
to tiic insufficien; 'accon^odation aft'orded by tjie parent Institution 
and its junior offspring is highly desirable, considering the large 
number of candidates on the boojes of both (nearly 4000), as well as 
the tniraber of Officers, not so registered, who may be disposed to 
^vail lUemselvca of an immediate opportunity of joining a Professional 
Club. 


Nor does it appear to tis that'the proposed establiehment has any 
tendency.to interfere* with its seniors,—od the contrary, we deem it, 
if commenced uiyler proper auspices, anil judiciottsly composed and 
conducted, much nwrc likely to prove a creditable and salutary offset, 
rather than a rival, of those flourishing and redundant Institutions. 
Step^, we understand, are about to«be taken to obtain the sanction ol 
the Military Authorities for the execution design ; that necessary 

I preliminary having been, «t.s we trust it may be, satislactorily accom- 
Nplished. we shall feel at liberty to jn'omote.rim plan, as ikr as it may reat 
with us, to Its completion. In the i^ean time, we apnex the observa- 
tipus of an experienced correspondexft^on the suggestion for the forma¬ 
tion of a Supplementary CAub ;— 


I 
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I observe in joAr last Number the Rem^ksof J. M, upon the esta¬ 
blishment of another Profesional Club, in the propriety of wlueb, I, like 
niany others, i)erfoctly agree. 1 feel eohfidentit rcj^uircs only to be <'oin-' 
menced under proper patronajje, to be at once carKed into cflfeet. I, how- 
evef, (Uifer from your Correspondent—fliat it should be upon a minor srnle 
to those already’formed,- byit think that it should at once be established 
upon the same resj^ectable Tooting; and if so, no doubt the Authorities 
would give it their countenance. ^ 

The advantages of Prefessional Clubs avo^oo well known to require com¬ 
ment ; and in no profession can their inllnence bo more beneficially fblt 
than the Military, as fhe means of promofirfg that social and friendly in¬ 
tercourse amongst the difterent ranks, at ^the same lime cherishing" tint 
mutual respect and kindly feeling whioft ought at a!l times to subsist 
among those, who, howe\er the} may difler as to age or rank, ha\e all to 
support the hig h ch aracter of the British soldier and gentleman. 

1 am persua(tKr Such an union, by bringing the .Wnior Members of 
the Profession into more immediate and frequent intercourse ^\lth their 
superiors in rank and experience, who have beeiTengaged in actin* service 
in various quarters*of the globe, must be of incalj^ulahle bonctit, in ex¬ 
tending their view's on every point connected will).tjjieir profession, and pro- 
inoteThe highest interests of the country, by preparuTg tlunn for discharging 
their duties with etlicienc} and skill, in the various exigencies in which the} 
may afterwards be phice^. 

That the twg establishments already existing, arc, too limited for the 
purpose, is evident from the fact, that there are upon the list as candidates 
for admission no fewer than from throe % four thousand. If, along with 
this, we take into account that inan*^ are deterred from becoming candidates 
by the acknowledged impossibility of looking for^\ar^l to the attainment of 
their object in any reasonable time, together with the accession which nniv 
be expected from among those who shall hereafter enter the Aniiy, it would 
nut be over-rating the number, as anxious to become Members of a Club, at 
five thousand. One thousand of*wh<au eould at once establisli a third club 


upon the same footing of rcspeclalulit} us those already existing, without 
in the least interfering with their futurt‘ ariangemoiits. I’lie Senior being 
.constituted entirely of General and Field-Ollieers, with their corresponding 
ranks of the Navy,-—a suflicienl nuiiilier of the subordinate ranks would 
always be fovtheoming to support the two Junior,—wTiile nuui} ^uld be 
anxious to join tlu; Seiiior as their rank pVogressed in tljc service.^1 


AVc have learned tiiat tlie Lords of llie Admiralty have, iJy tlicir war¬ 
rant, dated llie 25tii ult., appointed Charles Piaz/,i Sniytii, sun of Capt. 
\V, H. Smyth, R.N., to the post of Assistant Astronomer at the t’ape 
of Good Hope. This appointment, exclusive of the qualifications of the 
son, is of course higitly complimentary to the father, who, we need not 
add, is himself ope of the first astronmners o£the day. AVc iiave hcaul 
that when his son, the n«\v Assistant Astronomer, was christened 
“ PTazzif’ ^he diskyiguished astronomer, after whom the boy was so 
named, said he hoped “ to be eclipsed in science by,hBn.” Be it so. 


Tl le original of the following Letter in llie handwriting of the Duke 
of Richmond, uncle and prod^cessor of the late Duke, has been recently 
discovered apiongst sopie documents, and is in our possession. Wo 
insert it as conveying, in a JMiplj compass, inucli excellent advice to the 
young soldier* 

25th Feb., lyffO. Whitehall, Friday night. 

^ I should much regret,jny doarcit Henry, if \ thought you was goiUf- lO 
the West Indies : but I suspect you arc ^nly looking for a trip to Jersey or 
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i (Suonisey, about which I hear there is an alarm. H(Avever, it may be 
farther, anti if it should, I bSscech you to take care ofjyourself. You will. 

• of course, Javoid drinking ; -but what I wish to recommend to you is to be 

. Very careful to avoid being wet by damp or rain, or eve?^ dew, and not 

changing immediately; and also to,avoid hard exercise, especially in the 
suh, as much as possible. You are young, active, and full of zeal; but do 

• not de[)end (oo much on the former, or let the. latter carry you too far, for 
it fs cliictly being over-heated by work that is so fatal in a West India 
climate; ynd remember, that by saving yourself a little, or rather a great 
deal, you are most likely to be able to serve }onr*country the longer. A 

■ little experience in ser\icc will ^Uow )ou, that the \^(nnt of good sense in 
most of our commanders produces generally a great, deal Of unnecessary 
fatigue and labour for no purpose**Y.ou will have orders to lie on your arms 
all night, to march here and there,"and be kept tea hours doing what^might 
be done in two; in short, baras^d and fatigued without reason, which kills 
t(*n liiops as uianv men as the enemj . On all Iho^e Save ^ourselt 

ds much iisAou cun. When tlic enemy is behire you, tlien exert yourself. 
Above all, do not overanxious; makeup your mind to see things go 
\er) wrong, and doft't Uno<‘k }ourself up mnniug about after your men 

' when }ou can do no g«od. It is h} previous good disci{)line and regularity 

• that they must he taught order and tdiedience; for when once they break 
loose to pkmder or not, it is then too late to stop them, and one only kills 
oneself jn running after them, one b} one, and fretting is as bad as any¬ 
thing in a Iiot climate. Wiieiuner )(»u are ordered on any attack, be very 
cart'ful to obtain dishnet ami clear orders, and not to have arA* puzzle. Obey 
(hosc order*;, whatever tiie> are;,,)mlif you are left to yoursedf, or to the 
manner of carrying on an attack, 1 would alv\ays advise }ou to do il briskly. 
The circumstances of-.ground, numbers, and inanv other purtifulars, must 
be considered, and will direct you as to the most advantageous manner ; but 
in general it is best to run on as briskly as you can with regularity, and 
iVNcr\e your lire till }ou get close. The impetuosity of such an attack 
generally disorders your encm> and makes bun give way. If you fight in 
woods be sure to keep your tiles open. Let it be the particular business of 
A our subalterns and serjeanls to keep behind the men to keep tlieiii up, and 
when you Inne got any adiantagc, be very vigilant to keep it. On all oc<‘:i- 
sions, guanloiigainst a surprise, and by well posted sontmols Ik* sure to have* 
timelv notice: i)y frcrpicut rouinks see lhat they are alert, and use your men 
to be’ ready to turn out and to find Uunr arms, &c., in an instant. If 
\()u slionld ever be‘surprised, g^‘l as many of your peoplli together us y’ou 
can : endeavour tmiorce your way through the enemy by your bayonet if you 
see a probability of success; but never fire at iiiglij; in the dark. If you 
arc surprised at night and cannot see your road or your enemy, form your 
mciMiito a close eolumii, aml_wait quietly and sileully till daylight; you may 
kieii be able to do soincthmg ; but lu the night, unless jou know your 
ground *verv perfectly, you can do no good, l^et your enemy fire away m 
tlie dark, he will dO hiinsqlf more,- harm than you. You had on such an 
occasion better not return it. If you are sent to surprisd’an enemy do not 
let your men load. Tin* bayonet is the only weapon in the night. Alyrays 
observe tiic roads lyid avenues to your post, and beforeilight comes on, have 
a plan what to dii.on all occasions. Adieu, my dearest Henry ; may God 
Alnnghtf blesV yon, and may you return safe and happy. I have not said 
a word to you of humanity both to yoyir own' people and the enemy, becan.se 
1 kiinvv it is so strongly implanted in yoni*,nqlure. lint pray, if you get 
•wounded, be very careful to iiv'e low, and not go out till you are jierfectly 

1 well. Onceanore adieu, and believe me cveiM our ^iiust affectionate Uncle, 

Richmond, &c, 

’ P.S. 1 am going to Goodwood on Swnday for a w'eek, and lake Charle.s 
with me; but the Ds. stays in town, aiil will be happy to execute any com¬ 
mission for you if you will to her. ’ 
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The authority'wtth which the followings Plan comes recommendec?, 
ccvpled with the nature of the subject, induces us to give it insertion 

here. ' ^ ^ 

Mr. Editor? —I read, with much interest. Dr. Eerguson's papers on the , 
subject of “ Intemperance in' the United Service/.’ ui your two last Num¬ 
bers. My sentiments on the subject of the i^sue of spirits as a ration to ^ 
soldiers in transports and o% foreign station^ perfectly coincide with his. 
One of the remedies ho proposes for the evils he laments^ is the institution 
of Regimental Savings’ ^anks, a subject whi.‘h has been adverted to before, 
in some of your former Numbers. When stationed in Corhi five years ago, 
it occupied sonu* of m^ attention, Lieut.-C<.fonel Pilt, of the 80th regiment, 
having projected such an establishment; and at his I'eqdosl I drew vfp the 
following Prospectus, which he subniittecUo'^Mujor-General Woodford, whose 
approval it met; but the project was not suffered to bo adopted, on account 
of Bomo “ difficulties” whicli existed, or aiwuitontion of establishing some-' 
thing similar, general nature, to include th<% various corps and 

departments in the command. Nothing of the kind, however, W'as esta¬ 
blished when we left the Ionian Islands in 1831. * 


^ ^Corfii, Kebniary, 1S.30. 

“ In furtherance of the benefits likely to be derived from the excellent 
regulations lately promulgated by Sir Henry Hardinge, the Secretary at 
War, for the better management of the army, Lioutenaut-Colonel Pitt hav¬ 
ing equally at heart the good of the service, and tlie advanliigo of the soldiers 
under his command—seeing that by the amended rc^gulations, soldiers of 
approved conduct and good chavaider n^ay procure their diai'hargo after 
certain periods of service on specified terms- and that the granting of pen¬ 
sions for life, except after great teuuth of ser\ict*, and in very particular 
cases, is henceforth to be discontinued—seeing also tfiat drunkenness is now 
considered iiu the light of a crime, fur which suspension of additional pay 
and loss of claim to pension may be awarded— in order to encourage ecvi- 
nomical habits in the soldier, from which much that is good, and many col¬ 
lateral advantages arise, and to secure to him the benefit of liis savings—. 
convinced that many men, who now' forego it, would practise economy, had 
they a secure place of deposit for their sriMngs—is induced to })ropose an 
.establishment in the regiiuenl, to be managed by a eonnnittee of officers, 
for the purpose of recei\ing sucli suAis periodically as any iiiduuluul of tho 
corps may wish to place in trust for his future advantage. In doing which, 
it is not in Lieuteiiant-^Colonel Pitt’s power to otter anyjiuducenient by way 
of interest, unless some favourable circumstance sbouldW^ereaftcr occur, lliu 
possibility of which will not be lost sight of, but nferely to allbrd security for 
the money deposited/ A well-disposed soldier will thus have an oppor¬ 
tunity of laying by from time to tune, such sums as he can spare, hov^ever 
small, from his pay or earnings; which last in this command arc ofleii not 
inconsiderable—and 1^' so doing, hi* may at length find hinnelf master of u 
sum, sufficient to prove of the most essential service on procuring his dis¬ 
charge, to carry him to the place of his\mlivityj and to euuhle him without 
Rufiering from pecuniary embarrassment to establish’ himself creditably in 
som4 lind of life to p^cure a future livelihood. It is iioUhovvever, intended 
to limit the use of the money sodcpositccl to such purpgs^—but that, under 
proper control, it should be at the disposal of tho soldier to whom it belongs. 

It IS scarcely necessary to point out Jo him, that thus by a small iiioiithly 
saving h(> may have it in his power, without feeling any personal depriva¬ 
tion, to become the benefactor of an aged parent, or indigent sister; and . 
facilities will acfiordingly^be given to transmit sums so saved to^pareuts and j 
re\ations>t the will of the sulffter^ and should the money dei»ositcd by any/ 
individual in lime amount to a sutn^ the magnitude of which would make it 
an object of consequence to procure manual interest, at the wish of the party 
might be traii8uiitted..to the regimental age^it for the purpose of bbiOg 
invested in the public funds, or placed imsome established savings’ bank. 
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^ Lieutenant-Colonol Pitt in thus interesting bimsen« in the pecuniary 
oonoerns of the soldiers un(l*r his command, hopes th^by, still further to 
^ aufrment l^e good name which the fiOtli regiment for its orderly and excellfnt 
* conduct has already a 4 ’quiftd; and more especially, that Jt may be the 
means of adding to the happiness an^i respectability of the many deserving 
individuals, of which h^is proud to say it is composed; and he trusts, Aat 
. it may also jirove a stimulus*,to make others gmulate their good conduct, 
and* render themselves in a measure independent when they leave the 
army. . , 

*' It is proposed that the cAnmittee should consist of the commanding 
()fft(‘or, and two other officers of the rank of Captain, pne ol whom to act as 
treasurer and secvqjary. ■“ * , • 

“ 'rtiat the chest containing t^c^deposits should he kept at whatever place 
the commanding officer and comraAtee might consider of greatest’sedwrity. 

. ■“ Tlmt the captains of companies should receive such sums as their men 
Wish to deposit on the of every month, and amouiA, with 

a list of the surnsv stating the particulars of how mtlKh^and by whom depo¬ 
sited, within seven days, in the hands of tho treasurer—these lists to he 
madiMiut ill (luplicutCfandtftily certified by the captains and treasurer, respec¬ 
tively, at tho time of |%ving over the deposit; one list t/fbc retained by the 
(*a])t.uTis, and the dupliciijos by the treasurer, to be regularly filt d by him as 
\ouehei's, from which file accounts kept in u book, to be provided for tliat 
]uirp()m', will be made up. 

“ Each individual making deposits to have a separate account, with his 
name and number in the regiment kept in the said book, wherein the 
several suras dejKisitcd should he regularly and separately entered; so that 
h> simjily aclding up an individual s account, his deposit may be at once 
ascertained. 

“ All the accounts snould he summed up annually, or oftener if deemed 
requisite, and an abstract made at that period on a sheet of paper, having 
liie names alphabetically or nunieriealh arranged, specifying the entire 
anionut deposited by each indnidual, to show, at one glance, not only the 
ifViict slate of each separate account, but of the whole held in trust. 

“ If an iridivuiual should wish to withdraw the whole, or part of the 
umomit he has deposited, an ajipUealion through his captain must he mado 
to that efiWd^ On his representation, the cimimamling officer or committee 
(as may hereafter he decided on) will make inquiry into the object of such 
a step, and if approved, give directions accordingly; hut it must be clearly 
understood tliat the cominandiOjg oflieer, m conformity with the regulations 
for])a)iug soldiers' 4ialauees, retains the power of pi;e\entiiig a sum to be 
issued at once*to the soldier,* which miglit, by being converted to an improper 
use, such as dissipation and indulging to excess in liquor, render him unfit 
for the performance ol‘ his duty, and perhaps an inmate of the guurd-house 
or Iio^piial. 

It IS.scarcely necessary to add, that in conformity with his Majesty’s 
regulations regarding the effects of deceased soldiers, whatever sum a sol¬ 
dier might thus accumuhite, ^oaltl, in the event of his deatti. be remitted to 
liis legal heirs. * ^ , 

“ As it \s not pvebable that there will he any interest on the? respective 
sums deposited, at least for some time, neithor will there he any charges on 
account of stationery, See., the commanding officer undertaking to defray 
the expense of the same.” 

As ihe publication of the above mi^it p(*rjia^s tend to promote the esla- 
blishinent in the army of a mean which has been found of^such acknow¬ 
ledged utility^ in private life, you, Mr. Editor, perhaps hot deem it 
.v.nworlhy of insevtiou in your valual^le Joutn«n.* 

' Manchester, March C, 1835. John Liphtbody, 

Surgeon, 80th Regt, 
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NAVY ESTIMATES. 


. An KNtimaie of tlio Sums vequirod to meet the Expenses which be incurred in 
the Naval Department, in*the YeUr 183{i-6> uiider.'the followinjj Iieads, viz,:— 


AnSTU VCT. 



Require^! for tlw S(‘rvico I^a^t Vote for the 
ot‘thi.» Year iRIioG. Fiiianciil \oar 1B34-5. 


\Vaj;4^ to Seamen wl Majines, to / 
tile Oidiuary and yaid-craft • 


ictuals for ditto • • • 

Admiralty Oflice • • • 

Navy Pay-Office » 

Scientific branch • • 

Ills MajestyS Establislrmentsat home* 
His Majesty^s Kstablishn^nts abroad 
W.it^cs to artificers, .^c., engplo)id in 
Ills Majesty’s establiiflimentH at 
luime . • . . • 

Wa:;es to*artificers, &c., employed-in 
His Majesty’s establishments abroad 
Naval stores, &c., fiirthif bnildinjj and 
repair of ships, docks, wharfs. &c. « 
New works and improvements in the 
yards, &c. . . • • 

MtsUcnics and medical Stores • 
IVliscellaneous services • . 

Total for effective service • 

I 

^alf'pay to Officers of the Navy and 
llo) at Marines . • • 

IMilitary pensions and allowances 
Civil pensions find allowance^ « 

Total for naval service ^ ! 

-• 

Tor the service of other departments 
ol (i'lMTonieiit 

Aimy aiul Ordnance Departments, 
(coiue^aiice oftioops, Kc ) • 

Ilonie lliparrment (^convict service) ; 

Oraiid Total . 


£ 8. •£/. 

93.1, or> 4 0 0 

I 

330,825 0 0 
108,843 0,0^ ^*1 
22,183 0 0 

24,590 0 0 

118,'>47 0 0 
23,601 0 0 

350,612 0 0 
25,765 0 ^ 
301,713 0 0 


£ s, d, 

958,761 0 0 

• and 

100,000 0 0 
for monthly 
alluivancefl. 
3%, 561 p 0 
*A^4,551 0 0 

21,720 0 0 
20,885 0 0 
119,168 0 0 
22,633 0 0 


348,012- 0 0 
25,512 0 0 
421,990 0 0 


62,440 

0 

0 

74,980 

0 

0 

19.518 

0 

0 

25,641 

0 

0 

20,548 

0 

0 

36,154 

0 

0 

2,416,300 

0 

0 

2,676,568 

0 

0 

819,103 

0 

0 

817,360 

0 

0 

522,695 

0 

0 

530,348 

0 

0 

219,625 

0 

0 

230,258 

0 

0 

. 3,977,723 

0 

0 

1 

• 

4,284,031 

• 

0 

0 

169,450 

0 

0 

180,lVfi 

0 

0 1 

98,550 

0 

0 

113,360 

0 

0 

4,215*723 

0 

0 

• 4,078,009 
including 
100,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 



I 

0 

0 



1 

for montldy 
•* allowjftice. 

• 


Di£ Grey.—Ashley. 

ORDNANCE EOTIMATES. 

• t 

Comparative Abstracts of the Ordnance Estimates for the years 18.34-j) and 183.5-6. 

, “ 1^35 6. 18:J4.5. 

Civil Establlshmcnta (TCuwer, Pall-Mall, and Dobtin) £7'2,193 £/0,562 

7/epartmeiits, ‘WooIwiciT 411 206 

Salaries at Horae Stations 14,881 15,237 


05,280 93,977 

•2Q 


—JovuN. No. 77, Afita-j 1835. 
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[APRIL, , 


I HVoiight forvard > 

BAaries at Out»SiaiiJh 8 in Ireland and Foreign Stations 
Ditto Barrack-Mabters» &c.| at Hume, in Ireland, adll Abj^oad 
Maater Gunner/ • . , • 

Bayal Engineers, and Sappers and Miners' « • , 

Boyal Regiment of Artillery . . • * • 

Horse Artillery, &c. . ^ , • » . 

Field Train ...... 

Medical Establishinent • • . ^ . 

Academical EstabUshinent • • . . 

t 

Tbtal ofihe Ordinary . 

Being loss than 1S34-5 • ^ * * 

< 

EXTRAORDINARIES. 

Charge for the Su^nniendence of Ordnance Works and 
Repairs, in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonics 
Ordnance Works and Repairs, and Storekeepers' Elpen- , 
diture in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Charge for the Superintendence of the Building and 
* Repair of Barracks in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Colonies 

Building and Repair of Barracks in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Colonies • * • i • 

Barrack-Masteft’ Expenditure, Allowance to Barrack- b 
Masters, and Lodging Money to Otficers, in Great 
Britam, Ireland, and the Colonies • 

Military, Civil, and Barrack Contingencies . 

Stores—Ordnance and Military Store Branch . *. 

On account for Stoves for the year ending the 31st March, 
1837, required fur Foreign W’^orka and Repairs, and 
which will be deducted from the Vote for that 3 ’ear, in 
the same way as the Vote of the lust is deducted 
from the Estimate of this year 

Total of the Kxtraordinarios 

Being less than 1834-d , 

Unprovided—for services as stated . . 

• « -—- 

Superunnuatid • ^ . . ' . • . 

% 

Exchequer Fees . « . . . 

w • 

Commissariat Supplied transferred to tlie Ordnance De¬ 
partment under, the authont)' of the Lords of the 
Treasury, dated June ifS, 1834 

e 


RECAPITULATION. 


95,280 
27,983 
35,47/ 
4,459 
74,934 
275 ,445 
35,962 
604 
10,040 


93,9/7 . 
26,998 
36,191 
5,000 
75,411 
276,227 
35/171 . 

f;02 

10,198 


Ordinary , 
Extraordinaries 
Unprovided 
Suy)eraniiu<Lted 
Exchequer Fees 


t * 


Ordnance Service, as estimated in former years 


560,184 

394 

560,578 

• 

30,888 

1 

30,73S 

147,829 

158,743 

28,216 

2s,orf; 

122,058 

125,401 

64.0*11 
131.932 
65,000 

65,0.14 
129,5h2 
• 55.td)0 

20,000 

20,(i(.(1 

6(»9,934 

‘3,643 

612,577 

1 ,600 

3.51 J 

164,258 

16S, 19M 


1,717 



161,083 ■ 

*134,7S5 

560,184 

4>09,934 

1,600 

^4,258 

560,578 
612,577 
3,514 
168,468 
' 1,747 

1,33^', 976 

1,346.91 1 

« 

• 


* This sum foymed no part of tli&Ofdnance Estimate last year, but is here ins<Ttt d ^ 
for the purpose of afiolding a coAporison betw^fen the expenses fur and 

1835-6. 
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Brought forward 

Commissariat Supplies • • . • . 

To bo expended for both Sfrvices . . '• 

Being t‘l5,.'U)() more to be expended ra 1835-6; 
Dedurt by Rents, Sale of* Bhnd iwid Premises^ 

Old Stores, &c,, including /’SO,089 for • 
Arms supplied to the Spanish Government £146,145 
By Rent of {Janteens, &c. . . • . 53,855 

* Bring X‘J0,000 more credits in*1835-6.^ --—* 


1,335,976 1,346,914 
#161,083 134,765 


1,497^059 1,481,099 


200,000 180,000 


Total to be voted for Wlh Services 
Being less to be voted iu 1835-6 


1 

m 


,297f059 

4,640 


1,301,699 




ABSTRACT OF^PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 

WITH CHE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Hotjsk^ov Commons.—T uesday, 3rd March. 

• • 

i"if}7f(thniinf Order to Commanding OJpeers in Ireland. —Mr. O’Dwyer, pursuant 
to niotiDji, moved, That there be lajd before this House a copy of an order recently 
to (Officers Commanding troops iu Iroluad, directing that in future military 
jMities sliaU not be uCTinitted to assist in the collection of tithes^ without special 
<litL‘ctions from the Omcer Commanding in Chief, and directing that, in the event of 
<mv t'olhsioM la'tween the Kinj^'s troejis and the populace, the improper practice 
lutlu'iU) pursued at times of firing over the heads of the peasantry be discontinued, 
und \ hilt the tioops shall always fire with effect, or words to that import. A lengthened 
(bsrussioU ensued, which was taken part in by Sir Henry Hardingc, Mr. II. Grattan, 
Sii Cli.ulcs Dalbiiic, Mr. Littleton. Sir Robert Peel, and others; in the course of 
uluch the conduct of the gallant Commander in Chief in Ireland was ably defended. 
Thr motion was ultimately withdrawn, upon the understanding that a Fioclamation 
. ’puld issue, giving the substance of the order leferrod to. 

Unlhnnmav Jnqant. —Mr. F. O’Connor moved For a copy of the evidence taken 
bi'foie the coroner upon an inquest held at Hathcormac, in the county of Cork, upon 
the bodies of nine persons, who had lost their lives at Gurtrog on the I8th of Decem- 
bei l.«st; Hlso*iPcop) of the finding of tho*jury, and a copy of the correspondence 
M’lue’u took place between the Government or Military Secretary and the Magistrates 
of tlic coiinfy of Cork, relative to gsanlmg troops for the collectiop of tithes and ur- 
iiMis of tithes in the palish of GhQ'j’oe." Sir II. Hardinge' deprecated the discus¬ 
sion of this mujtcr in a popq^ar assembly, at a moment when three persons were 
aivailing their trials upon grave charges connected with it.—Sir J. Campbell fully 
concurred in the opinion wnth the Hon. and Gallant Secretary. After a few words 
ironi utl^er Honourable Members, the motion was withdrawn. 

• Friday, 13th March. 

Supp/j/—Navy Kstimaies ,—Lonl Ashley rose, and claimed the indulgence of the 
Cuniiiiittee while he mado^a short statement in refereiice to the Eftimates which he 
was about to submit to tlie Committee. The Noble Lord, after complimeiAing ^he 
• l.ite (joveniiiient I'ur the system that had been pursued in the^Admiralt}^ proceeded 
to say that the presenteGuveciimcut were dciermiued to follow up that system, which, 
for clearness atuLcorreefness, had greatly the advantage of that which hsd been 
hevetotoie a^ed on. He proposed to ask for a sum less by 232,0007. than had been 
voted for the navy .during the preceding yeat. Ho did not take auy credit for thus 
r(Mlucin|!( the Navy Estimates, for be had no doubt but that if the late Government 
had continued in office they would have acted in a sitnila^manner. • .^11 lie wished 
to say was, thatjbis Govoiument were not deserving of the charge tliathad been pre- 
feriod against them, namely, that it wa^ not their intention to follow up economy 
, .vberever they found that they could do so with effeet. The items in the Estimates 
this year were exactly the same as those submitted to Parliament last session, with 
tirU’^^jilTL^tiun that a reduction of*mrn had takeft place to the extent of 1000. The 
reduction of men had been greater than ihis; but in consequence of the addition of 

2 fi) 4 
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bqys the re<lLiction ws placed at the point stated, was found that tlie iiitrodiic- 
tioii of boys in the s^vice had worked well, and was likely to prove mI\antu^"fons 
to the efficicncy^f the navy. The next jvoint to whtch h« wished to draw the atten*- 
tion of the Coimnifiee was the \ote for tjio victuulling^cpartmcut, which was less 
thR year than it was last by 50,736/. In the amount a)f stores there would be a 
saving of 133/207/., the vote of the year 1834 being 583,000/., whilst this year it 
would be only 450,000/. Fror/Tthe year 1829 do^ii to the present momontj thu ex¬ 
pense of naval stores had been diminishing, while at the same time the stoies thein- 
sidveshad increased, Th^ next vote, whiJh waareduced as compared with the vote, 
of last year, was the half-pay to the Officers of the Navy and iSlariiici.. Ilevo yas 
a saying of 28,000/, The military pensious westyreduced 6.53/. this year. Why they 
could not be reduced to a greater extent, arose ftora the circumstance of thcijibi mg 
continually reduced since 1828. The total ymiog under this head of expemhtiiro 
since tiiat peiiod was 107,380/.; indeed, in hll the items, with the exception of one 
or two, reductions had taken place. With an increased number of men this )ear,'iv« 
compafed with t5jgjy^r^817 and 1823, there was a saving of 1,576,435/. Tli{? 
Noble liord thenadveWRto the stateof the navy in 179*2 as cotipared vsilli its pic- 
sent efficiency, and remarked that whilst it cost upwards of 3,000,000/. to suppuit 
the navy then, now, with a greater number iff men^ the ex(H'nse was only 
2,416,300/. lie proceeded to show the increase in the bu-siness of the depart- 
incut m connexion with the navy, and showed that whde^n 1 79‘2 only 6000 letters 
were annually written then, now the number exceeded 47/100—and yet the number 
of clerks had been diminished ; for in 1792 theie were 260 clerks in connexion with 
the naval department, whilst now, when the duties had increased tenfold, ^lieu* weio 
only ‘210 clerks. The Noble Lord, after some further remarks, concluded by moving 
that the number*)! men for the naval service of the present } sajr he 26,500, including 
boys,—Mr. Lahouchere expressed himself satisfied with the general statement made 
by the Noble Lord.—Sir E. Codrington complained tliat compensation nad not been 
given to the mariners that had been wounded in the service.—Mr. Ilume would now 
ask the Noble Lord what wore the cucumstances of thfs country that rctpiinnl a 
larger naval force this year than we had last year ? The lion. Member pouited out 
various reductions which ho contended might stiU bo made.—The ('hancelltn id’ tlu* 
Exchequer appealed to the llighi llonouiabic baronet who filled the office of Lord 
of the Admiralty under the late Government, and wliu was fully acquainted with 
the subject, whether it would be consistent with the public interests to make the 
reduction proposed by the Hon. Gentleman.—Mr. Ilnine contended that our naval 
force was excessive. He considered the Navy Estimates the most defective of all the 
• estimates. Ho would therefore move that tlu: nuinlicr of men be reduced b\ 45t»0. 
Sir J. Graham said that the objection urged bytlie*IIon. Membei foi 5Iuldh sex 
had been often urged before, and as oiten trimnph.'iutly an&wL'red. In answer to the 
appeal which had Ueen i^ade to him by the Ifiglil lion, baionet, ho should sa\ lh.it 
it would be extremtdy impolitic to reduce the uuwhei of moib'Lnijilojed in oin nai.il 
establishment.—Mr. Laboucherc said that it was a swbject well woUh the cuiisulei- 
atiou of the board of Admiralty whether some improvement not I v marie m 

thesystem of building and repairing ships.—Dr. liowring uhjected to the dtpaiiiuent 
of receipt and expenditure being one. Sir E. Codiington boru ti-stimony tu thugiioces- 
sity which existed for keeping vip the number of m- ii.—Loid Ashley said that tlu-y 
were daily receiving complaints at the Admiralty of the insuificitncy of the torce to 
put down the slave-trade—Sir S. Whalley^oinplained of the manner in which the 
Estimates were miMe up. Sir C. Jinller asked what diffeienp theio was in the affairs 
of yds country at the present time and in 1821, when the naval force was less hy 
4500 mefi^#-Lord IK Stuart thought, looking at the siato of aifaiis in tin- Medi¬ 
terranean, there was sufficicut occasion for keeping up the jubbeut (ininber of men. 
Mr. Hume asked what reason there was, when m the Army Estimates they were fnr- 
iiished with the number of coloneli^ captains, lieutenants, aud otlu-js, that They shouUl 
not have the same division in the Navy Hstimutea ?—Thu Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer said the Estimates had been prepared in the Ubiial manner.—Admiral*Adam 
and Mr. Waifiuston pressed for a supplementary paper.—Mr. Young thought tliu 
Member for Middlesex wak pnj>Biug the Government lutlier too liasd, us the Esti¬ 
mates were in a similar manner Us'last yeiir, when no objection was taken.—Lord' 
Ashley was willingpresent the lionise, before the report was brought np, with a' 
division of officers and men.—Mr. llvsie acceded to the proposition of the Noble 
Lord,^ The vote of 26,5(M) men for *1110 ensuing jRar was accordingly agr?Sl!P"ffi 
The Committee reported progress, and obta^ied leave to sit again. 
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Monday, l(^h March. 

The Chancellor of the Excherjner, in reply to Lord John Ru^iell, §aid that he lied 
• lust reccive<#a letter from the Secretary t>f State for Foreign Affairs, stating that the 
Marquis of Ijondonderry Htul relinquished, from afceling ofpublic dgitVfthe embassy 
to Sr, PetersbuTgh. Lord John Russell SMlmitted the manly way in which the Nt^lo 
Mar(pus had come to that fleteripination ; but, at the same time, he felt bound to 
remark, that Ibis country is placej in a situation of n$w and great embarrassment by 
the ajipointment of an Amliassador by the Ministers of the Crown, which appoint¬ 
ment can afterwards be set aside by the j^idgment of the House of Commons. Sir 
R. Peel said tliat. whcne\er Lord John Hussell or any parson thought himself able 
. to Kirm a Govemmeiit possessing greater public confidence, yic proper course would 
bo to give a direct notice of a inoti#A to that effect. Sir Henry Hvdingc said that 
thechergos liroughtal^ainst Lord Londonderry were unfounded and unjust: it was 
inoie p.iitieularly liard upon bis lor(Ml|ip on the subject of Poland, as his senti¬ 
ments woie quite opposed to those imputwl to him. * 

• IHstimates .— Mr. Labourhere said that, looking at the Estimates for thp sums 

iieinamlod for the expenditure of the navy, he found that^^C} re*i‘j so framed as to 
give the idea that Ae Estimates for the present year were less by 332,000/, than 
those for last year. Now, in t^iis sum was included 100,000/., which went to pay 
th(‘ semneii, at a time w'hen a now and improved system of pavjjjtnt was adopted. 
The ('hancallor of the E)q;heqiu'r said, that when he stated thlfTa saving upon the 
, lOstimates of t lie last ^ar tqtlie amount of 500,000/. would be effected, he had dis¬ 
tinctly stated that the sa^ig was as to the Estimates, and not as to the expenditure. 
Capt. Pechell said that errors would occur, if an alteration were not made in the sys¬ 
tem of mining out the l’;Sliuiates.—rfir E. Codrington asked if anything was likely 
to be done in regard to the fund for increasing the half-pJy of the navy / also whe¬ 
ther there was anything to be done in regard to the classification*of persona eni- 
pluyinl in tbe«t1ock-yards ^ Lord Asiy.cy was nut prepared to answer the quebiion^. 
—JVJr. Hume moved that the Navy Estimates be referred to a Select Committee, for 
the purpose of examining lyid reporting thereupon. After some discussion, the mo¬ 
tion was negatived on a diMsion ; the numbers being—For the original motion, 14(i 
—Against it, fib —Majoiity, feO.—^Tbe house then went into a Committee of Supply, 
and several grants weie voted—Mr. Hume did not sec why the Secretary of the 
Admindty should be paid so much more than any of the Lords of the Board. Lord 
Aslili V said, tliiit if the hon. member knew anything of the duties of the Secretary 
t?) tlie Ailmiralty, he would not have made that remark.—Mr. G. F. Young said that 
tw) sessions ago be h.ul called the attention of the house to the appointment of the 
Surveyor i)f the Navy. Capt. Symonds was placed in that situation to carry into 0 |)e- 
ratioiu in budtkng new shqis^plan which U was alleged was a new one, but which 
known iiitv }ears ago. lie ii^ impugned that plan, and was prepared tu&how 
th.it il \vav(n(jt only in his but in ^tlier^practical men’s opinion) altogether founded 
1)11 wioiig lumciples. ^’aptaiu Pec^iell said lie should dcplo:i8 the*necessity of alter¬ 
ing .111 .i])pointmeiit niatli* by the lar^^Board of Admiralty, wjio had disregarded old 
est.iblishi'd prejlidices, and shdwn a determination to restore the credit of the British 
N.iv\ by birldiiig ships nut like so many tea-boxes. Capt, Symonds had done great 
service 111 the construction and equipment of ships, and in putting them in commis- 
bion m^ueli a condition us to do honour to the country, and to yield the supeiiority 
in speed and fitness to the shijis of no other nation in Europe.. Lord Ashley found 
th.it (‘a})t.* Symunds’N ships were highly apj»roved of by comt^otciit authorities. To 
show the comparative cost of thoptwo systtms, the Noble Lord referred to some ships 
built upon the new principle, which contained 1013 ions more, and yet cost ^4,517/* 
less than an,equal number of vessels built upon the old plan.—Mr. Young sjiid that 
’ this was no proof that Capt. Symonds’s plan was cheaper. T11b*NobIe Lord put the 
rase wliolly upon tunftjige, whereas tlic alteration "of Captdin Symonds consisted in 
nil increase^of brelwlth.—Sir J. Graham lielS himself responsible for recommending 
the appointment of Capt. *Symonds. His works wJre in progress, and the result of 
the experiments to be made with them wouUlprove their value. The gallant Admiral 
who had commanded the I'crnorty and w.'is practically acquainted with the principle, 
was expected home shortly, and would he able to give hj^ opinion h.qwn it to the 
Admiralty.—SiP E. Codrington bore testimony 4) tjte•superiority Capt. S}inondB’i 

•*s 5 stem.—Mr. Hume said tliat a (/ommitlee should be .appointed, and that the ships 
should be oxiunined by scieutific men, and the house decide upon their respective 
iljerith.-^Sir ,1. Graham said that Sir T. Ilafiiy, Sir W. Parker, and Sir J. Rowley, 
liair^already declared their apprAation of CaptT Symonils’i?principle, ns well as the 
gallant Admiral oppu^te. There was btarccly a ytatiou upon which there was not 
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one of Capt. Sym6nds*8 ships, and in ^ho course of the next year the Admira'I^* 
w^iild be in posse8si(ii of ample means of judgirijy of their perfonnunce.—Mr. A, 
Chapman had no hesitation in sajing that,.so far a|experiments went,^hecoiibidered, 
the excellence Capt. Symonds’a principle pre-eminent# Several other votes weili ’ 
a^ed to, including a pension of 300/, to I^rolVasor Airy,* 

Tuesday, 1 Tth Mardh, 

Sir J. Graham moved for leave to bring in two Bills on the subject of Naval* Im¬ 
pressment and registration of Merchant Socmen. The first was an act for consolidating 
all the laws relative to th^ Impressment of MeAchaut Seamen, and for regulating 
the mode of enforcing ^hc practice of Irdprcssmcnt in future. In biibstuncc it con¬ 
tained the samts details as the measure whieh^ie brought iorward last scsbion. In 
the second Bill, he pr&posed to avow the right of the Cirown tfl the servifes mer¬ 
chant seamen; for us all the landsmen,excepted by proiessiuuHl or other 
acknoVledged reasons for exemption, were liable to be ballottcd for to seive ui the 
laud forces, so all metchant seamen, being exempt from this service by virtue of tliou 
occupation, cam»pMi|l^r^aWithin the limits of the King’s right to their seriices for 
the naval forces. Ho proposed, however to limit the exercise ^f this right- in the 
first place, the duration of this compulsory service to the period of five ye.iis, which 
term should for fli^^ree a seaman from the liability to bcMinpressed. lint whilst 
enacting this measure, he thought it was ihe duty ot thelv*'*^^‘t‘' exliaust every other 
source of supply for the navy before recourse was hud to con/pulsiuii. Doling the ^ 
last war, the bounty was 5/.; he now proposed that it should be 10/. in fheKe c ases ; 
and not Only should the volunteers receive this encouragenient, hut they should be 
entitled to count every year served m war as two years of coinpulsovy ser\i'‘e w iili in¬ 
spect to their claims for pensions ; so that for five years of voluntary '^eivice duunL’ 
war, they shoulcl count two years of service towards heconiiftg entitled lo their pen¬ 
sions after *20 jears service ; and further, tha^il, atdhe expiration of^he five viats 
of compulsory service, they again volunteered to servo five years niore, tliej should 
he entitled to receive double bounty again, lie also proposed to have a clause by 
which a seaman who should have become entitled to his pension, should, I'i he cIiom' 
to continue in the service, receive both his wages and Ills pension. The piesent 
arrangement prevented the seaman from drawing his wages if he drew his peiisum, 
and the conseij^ueiice was that tlie service lost a great minihur of its best men. w lie, 
on hecoming entitled to their ])ei)sions, lutired; whil.st he behevi'd that ins 
would secure the services of all the men. Mr. .A. Beiiiig said that no niemhcr couul 
have brought the Subject forward who had, not only more of the confidence of I he 
house, but of the Government. No man who was old cnougli to lecollcct the 1.!^. 
tory of the last war but must be aware liiat it w.is quitginipossibU* th*country could 
contemplate the jiossibility of any n.ival war bui^ iigain entered intouidi ilu' s.une 
mode of manning the navy. Not only woii^d tl^ al botrcnee the publur'li.iil oi ini- 
pressmunt prevenf it, b*it the old svstem could imt he persevpied in without the coi- 
taiuty of the first gun that was fired involving vsfm a w'ar wit!♦ that counti \ v\ ith whieli, 
of all others, it was most desirable we should lenuunht peace, lie nfe.inl the I mtt d 
States. No man who recollected the scent’s which took placo during tlie l.i^t w.ij. 
could cxpc?ct that a nation pretending to independence, that a n.d urn viith iinyiha- 
racter at stake, should submit to the proceedings which, undci the ohl kj stem, vfe Itouul 
mdispcnsahle towards^ihe close ofthe last war. Mr Cf. F. Young, Mr. Buckmghani, 
Capt. Berkeley, Capt?Cordon, Mr. A. Chapman, Aid. Thompson, Admiral Adorn, 
Admiral Durham^ Sir M W. Ridley, Mr. M. D. Baaelay, and Mr. Ingham, ex])iessed 
themselves gtoierally in lavouwof the measure. Leave Wd« given to bring in tlie Iwo 
Bills, c 

^ • 

V Wednesdliy, 18th March. ^ 

Sir Janies Graham’s Bills rcspectingMie Navy and Merchant^camcn were read 
a first time, and the 1st of April Appointed for the second reading. * 

Thursday, 19th March. • 

^ Mr. Hodges ilresented fc petition from Chatham, comidaining that the command¬ 
ing otheex of the Marine Hamickv Imd excluded persons fiom tradiiij^in the bairack^ 
unless they had permission to do so. This fttclusive system, it was slated, look plate*, 
immediately after file last election, aftd all who voted lur the Government caudubitc ' 
obtained the required permission, wlulfe those who ^ted for the Oppositiuli^^^mj^jlilbs 
were deuied it.—Sir J, Beiesford said matin his conscientious opinion (JoLTremeunewe 
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would never lend himself to any underhanded or dishonourably action. A better ' 
ofificBr or moro honourable man iiuverexistt^.—Sir G. Orey also bore testimony to tho 
gallant services of Col. Tremenheere.—Sir E. Goflrington cotilidered that the peti- 
* tioii sliould^bc referred to a select committee. The same undue influence and intir 
midution had been cxerci!«ed at Devonport.—Sir P. Durham said it would destroy 
all discipline and proper re|:ulation, if the* commandants of barracks were to bo t^us 
interfered with.—Viscount Ebrington said the case at Plymouth was quite different 
from the present. This bore reference to a commatfdant of Marines; the other re- 
liite'd to Capt. Foote in his capacity as a magistrate. He had given the whole of 
the correspondence laid before hrni the most careful examinationi and had satisfied 
'himself that there was not the sU|>;htest imputation agaiifttCapt. Foote, either as aa 
oliicer or as a man.—Sir K. Kiiatchbull suggested that the ^tition should be post¬ 
poned till Col. Tren\pnheere had ah*opportunity of replying^ to the charge. After 
some Tirther discussion, Mr. Hodgqii said he would name next Tuesday as the day 
on which he sliould move that the petition be referred to a select comnlitteq.—Mr. 
\X. K. Gladstone obtained leave to bring in a Billfur regulating the carriage of pas¬ 
sengers to North America in merchant vessels. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A court-martial assomhled at Kingston, Pec. 3rd, fijf the trial of Commander 
M‘(’.iusiantl, of Cruizor, composed of the following ofHcerN:—Capt. Charles 

If. Strong, of the Belvidera, (President,) William Jones, Vestal; Thomas Bennett, 
Itiiiiliow; Oim. Peter M‘Quliae, Flj ; William A. Iletherington, Forte; R.Good- 
ridge, l)e[»ufy Judge-Advoc^^te. Capt, Watkin Owen Pell, the Commodore on the 
station, was public prosecutor. Tlie following were the^charges preferred 

Fust—l"hat he, Com. M^Caffsland, had exacted passage-mo'hey from certain pas* 
sengers whom he had conveyed on board the Cruizer from one island in the West 
Indies to another. 

Second—That he caused certain female passengers to be searched in an improper 
planner. 

On which charges the Court came to the following decision 

The Court having carefully and deliberately weighed and considered the evidence in 
suppoit of the charges, as well as what the prisoner had to ofler in his defence, an^ 
ai^o thu eviifeflce adduced iw his behalf, aiTd very maturely considered the whole, the 
(\mrt IS ol opinion that the first charge, of having charged several individuals certain 
sums (if money for their passage\n HfM. sloop Cruizer, under his command, from 
SiLu Juan de Nicara^a and Chu:;res to the island of Jamaica, is nut proved, it 
appearing in evidence niat Cjpm. llPCausland did, under the circumstances in which 
iiu was placed, by carrying the mails, render himself liable for the expenses incurred 
111 uiitL'itaining at his table the individuals in question, and that he was Justified ia 
rciH'iN^ng a lemuneratiun for the outlay whiertr they occasioned to him in being accom* 
niodatod at his table. 

That the second charge, of the passengers on board the Crqfzer having boon shame¬ 
fully treated, is not proved, the complaint of the said passengers being vexatious and 
unfimiided. ^ * • 

That the charge of having minutely examined thfi passengers’luggage previous to 
Its leaving^thu sliip is proved, but was justifiable under thecirq^mstances^in^vid^ce; 
but that tliere was iiy indelicate ex^iosure of tho ladies’ (Jothes, and that the impu¬ 
tation to that eifcqt, by the passenger who was present, is false and malicious; and 
the Court* do therefore adjudge the said Com. iXohn M'Causland, of n.M, sloop 
Crui/er, to be fully acquitted of all the said charges, and be is hereby fidly acquitted 
acconhngly. • 

Dec. 5, 1831. 

Captain Strpng, in returning his sword to Com. M^Ohusland, addlessed him as 
( follows :—Com, M^Causlaud, I have g^-eat pleflsitre in returning tue sword which you 
have so long worn with credit to yourself antL advantage to youi^ country; and I con- 
^atulatu you upon the issue of this inquiry, Wthich leaves your character unsullied, and 
*justi£cf the honourable testimony of your friends*’* • ^ 
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llea^-QtiaTiersy Ootacan)unil, June 17, IB34. * 
At a^nefal ooui’t-tnartial, holden at Fort St. Ge9r^e, on the 28th of April, 1834, 
Lieht.-Colonel Etlwarii Purdon, of H.M. 41fi4 regiuieiit, was arraigned the under- 

uentioned charge. * 

Charge.—-For disobedience of prders, aqd highly insubordinate and general dis- 
resjtictful conduct, unbecoming the character of an office* and a gentleman, towaids 
me, when in command of the Tenasserim prbvinces, in the following instances : 

First Instance—In having, at^oulmein, disobeyed my division orders of the follow¬ 
ing dates.—15th April, 1832; 1st Jan., 17thMarch,and 19th March, 1833 ; which 
orders were, for all officers in command of ^urps,«&c., t»> attend at my quarters, on a 
specified day in each week, lie, Lieut.-Cohmel Purdon, having absented himself with¬ 
out assigning any reason or excuse for tiie saip^ on the days named as follows :— 
18th Feb.; 4tb, TUh, Iflth, and 24tli March ; llth, 18th, and 26th June ; 2nd, Dtli, 
16th, ‘23rd, and 30th July ; 6th, 13th, 20th, ^ivl -7tU Aug.; 3rd, lOtb, aiul 17ili 
Sept. 1«33.' • 

Second Instance—In having, atMoulmcin, commented on my division order of thy 
21st of October, 1^33, in a letter addressed to the Deputy-Assistant-Adjutaiit-Geneiah 
of the Tenasserim provincA* dated 1st Nov. 1833. • 

Third Instance—In having, insubordinately, at Moulmein, on the 2nd ofNuv. 1833, 
when at my quarter, by order, then and there applied to*uie thp terms of “ undcrluiinU 
work” to my conducfJ^Mi the execution of my duty. 

Fourth Instance—In having, at Moulmein, in Dec. 183‘A agd May, 1833, highly 
disrespectfully, and purposely, absented liim-elf from iwd vifW dinners, to winch 1 
was invited by the officers of the 41st regiment, as Inspecting Officer. 

Fifth Instance—In having, at Moulmein, in letters to the address and date us fal¬ 
low, expressed himself in ^general improper and disrespectful mode towaids me lu 
the execution of my duty. (^Here follow the dates and address of t\vvlvt‘ U tters 1 

(Signed) E. K.IVii.i.iams, Col. and Lieut.-Col. 

\U)Ui. II.M. 4lst or ^Yel5h Regt. 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision:— 

First Instance of the charge—That he, Lieut.-Colj;nel Wirdon, is guilty ef disobe¬ 
dience of orders as regards this instance of the charge. 

Second Instance—^'Fhat he is not gtulty. 

Third ] iistance—That he is guilty of this instance of the charge. 

Fourth Instance—That he is not guilty. 

Fifth Instancc^Tliat he is guilty of disrespectful conduct, as regards the letter 
specifiedlu the sixth specification, of this instance of the charge. 

The Court acquits Lieut-Colonel Purdon of all other charges exhibited against him. 
• The Court having found him, Lieut.-Colonel Purdon, guilty, to tl^ extent above 
stated, doth sentence him to lie reprimanded in a lAinner as the mhcer to whom 
these proceedings are to be submitted may see fit Jaiid fuither, KjH'cially to be adniu- 
nislied to be more cifcura8|)ect in future in hisVtnnKict towanls liis sujienor officers. 

^ The Court cannot conclude its proceedings wipunit solicitiiqjf attentum to the \exa- 
tious treatment on the pa'Vt of the prosecutor, wnich aji^iears to have lueighed Iieavily 
on the accused party throughout; to the spirit in which these accusations have ori¬ 
ginated, and the accumulation of charges which have been brought forward, on tlie 
present occasion, in a manner which the*Court considers unwarrantable, and against 
which, if admitted into^ general practice, the military reputation of no ofliccr could 
tremaio safe* *• 

V Approved and confirmed, 

I • ^ (Signed) ^ AV. C, Buntinck, 

« * Commander-in-Clnef. 

The pilkoserto be ndieved from arrest and return to his duty. 

i ,, , f 

# 

Head-Quarters, Ootacamuud;'Ma^/ 28, 1834. 

At a general court-martial, holdi^ at Uangalure on the 14th of May, IS'jl. Knsign 
F. II. Jacksuii, of II. M. 57lh regiment, wtis arraigned upon the following chaige: — 
Charge-—lor conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and gentleman, and 
lo^he prejudice of good ortjpr and military discipline, in the following instances : — 
rust Instance—In having, at Bi^n^lnre, on the 22nd of April, 183<, to a party in 
usbyi^alow, calumniated eight .of the ufficeia of his own regiment, viz. : Capt. V. Yi 
Ti°n i' Capt. J.Crown, Capt. C. M. Caldwell, Brevet-Cupt. J, Odens, Lieut. H, 
Mockler, Ens. W. B, GooffAch, and Eus. W.Stewart, by falselj^uting^ 
*— that they had done a selfitth and ulldcthand or words to that eficct; being 
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alUiKion to ft?i arrangement entered into by them fur the hire of certain houses for 
their accommodation, and fur tite accommodation of a mess for tho right wing ui'the 
corps. 0 , • • 

• Second Instance—In h%ving7 at the same place, on the following day, when re¬ 
quested to retract the wordi^' selfish,’' on the part of the said Kas, Slewart, refused to 
il(f so, alleging that he har\ not made un ludividuaf attack, but ** an attack upomthu 
whole party,*' or words to that effect. 


Xhird Instance—In having suBsequently, at the sTtme place, on the day last men- 
fioiu'd, when requested to retract the expressions stated in the first instance of charge, 
,us it applied to all the officers oT the pAty, refused to do so, and persisting in suck 
reQi^al. . * 

Upon which charge the Court camp to the following decision :— 

Th^t the prisoner »s not guilty ot’the first instance of the charge.* 

Tliat the prisoner is guilty of havqijj refused to withdraw the expression “ selfish,'* 
as set forth iii tlie second instance of tm charge, but attach no criniuiality thereto. 

‘Tliat the prisoner is guilty of the third instance of the chaige, but attach no cri- 
Tniiiality thereto. 

Approved and confirmed—The Court being of opinion, liteit the facts alleged in the 
'2nd and 3rd instances of the charges did not constitute conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military.discipAiue, should have acquitted the prisoner, aiKl not have 
iound him guilty of charges to wludi no criminality is attachei^^the Court has also 
omitted to enter uponjhctiiroceedingsthe plea of “ not guilty,” by which the prisoner 
w.is placed on his trialV^^ 

(Signed) R, \V. O'Callaquan, Liept.-Gen. 

Ootacamund, May 23, 183d* 


GKNKH^L ORDKRS, CIUCULARSj &C* 


Horse Guards, 22iid Jan. ]$35, 

Sin.—In reference to your several letters, and the papers which they contain rela- 
liu,' to the melancholy loilisioii at Gurthroe and Raihcormac, 1 have received the 
General Cuminaiiding-in’(>li)ef’s directions to request that you will Ciiiwey to the 
olheers ami men employed on the occasion referred to, the satisfaction with winch he 
has liMtiit that their conduct, under circumstances the most trying, was such as to 
call foith the must unqualified approbation on the part of the magistrates. 

^ (Sjgii«?d) Frraaox SoMi2K:sET, Mil. See, • 

Lieut.-Gcn. the Right Hon. SirJIussey 
' VifiaTT, K.C.B. &c. ' . 


(Circular), * War-Office, 2fith, Jan. 1833. 

Sill,—I have the honour to*acquaint you ■ that in lieu of supplying 

clothing in kind, tor the peiiod eumineucing on the 1st inst., to those iion-cummis- 
sioned otficers and drummers of the regiment under your command, who, under the 
Act for the l*ay, &c., of the Militia, are entitled to triennial clothing, namely, those 
who, on the 1st of June, 1821), were serving in their present ranks, a comiiensation in 
inoiity will he granted to them at the rate of 2 t. fid. per month for cacli serjeant, in¬ 
cluding the serjeant-majov an* acting ^uartermaster-seneant; pnd alls. per 
iiunith fur each drummet, including the drum-major. The compensation is to. lie 
, issued at the expiration of each mouth, and charged to the Pay-Lists of tfce Aotiiig 
P.iymaster, who will include lu his next estimate the amourff for the sfx months to 
fill* JOtli of Juneanil the umouiit for succeeding quarters in tho respective Quarterly 
Lstimutes.* 1 have, 8 cc, 

J. G. Herribs. 


in 


Adjutant-GeneraVs Office, Dublin, Jan. 30, 1835. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Hussey Vivian experiences 1)Je greatesi gfatification i 
(comimimcating to the troops serving in Jreland* tlfe subjoined lettJr received from his 
/Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, expressive o/ his Kxcelleiicy's^ai>probation of their 
conduct during the late election. To a testirony so valuable, and em^uting from 
\o higli*a quarter, the Lieuteua«t-General foelftthut anya*lditiou on bis^art must be 
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nourable to themselves, and bo calculated to connrm ftieir jeal in the service of Ihei/ 
King and countrf. By command of the Lieutenant-Geiieaal commanding, 

• Gkohue’D'Auuilau, l^tiputy Adjutant-General/ 

# —— • 

’ Dublin, January 30, 1R35. 

—^The elections being now over, and tdie seiyice on which so many of the troops 
under your command have tbr some weeks past been engaged being now nearly at,an 
end, I iW;l myself callui upon to express to you the higli sense i entertam of the 
admirable condudl of both officers and men, whilS employed lujthe performance of a 
duty in its very nature harusbing and unpleasaot^ According to all tlie rejions that 
have came under my cognizance, nothing coiilw have exceeded their coolness, patience, 
and forbearance. Their presence in uui of the police and civil jiower (whose conduct 
is also above all praise) generally preserved the peace, where, but for tlieir presence; 
tumult would have occurs; and on the few occasions in wl*ch they were called 
upon to act, they did so strictly in 8eU«defence, and not till they had been themselves 
assailed, and in n^iy instances severely injured. I have to, heg that }ou will con- 
vey to them my hell^knowledginents, and the assurance that I will, without loss 
of time, lay before his Majesty their claims to his royal npfru^jption. I cannot coii- 
cludfrthis letter witliouf offering you my best thanks for tk/^eadiness with which you 
have attended to every call made upon you. The same thanks aie due to the Geneuil 
commanding the garrison of Dublin, and to the general and superior officers iu the 
different military divisions)»for the able manner in which their (Iut\ was pciformed, 
whether in givin^%orders upon the spot, when called upon liyithe civil power lor pio- 
tection, or m obejing the orders they received from head-quarters. Iluve the good¬ 
ness to make these sentiments known tothem,i^th the expressioii of my^best acknow¬ 
ledgments. 1 am, Sir, your faithful and obedient servaiy. 

(Signed)* * Haddinuton. 

To Lieut.-General the Right llou, Sir Hussey Vivian, &c. 



DESERTION. 

Horse Guards, 31st January, 

Sib, —It being provided for by the S2d Article of ^Vai, tliat soldiers, wlio by (he 
crime ofdesertion have forfeited all advantages as to additional pay, and to ])enHioii 
on discharges, may be restored to the^ocnefit of the^whole, or anf ^lart id‘ their 
service, iii cases where they have Mibst(picnlly jnufouned good, lailhtiil, or gallant 
service m the aiiny, and various appliLiilioiis.haviJig been made format* ptirpose, llie 
General Commandftig-imChief is of opinion that it will be attended wiih consider¬ 
able conveuiunre, if buch.npplications fur the fiitilio shall be*madt* at stated penotU. 
and in a regular manner, vi/.., twice a-year, an<l in tlie form lieieto annexed, wlm ]i is 
to be tiaiisniitted with the confidential insjiection reports of the legiinents to winch 
the men respectively belong. But as ait is desirable that the cases which have 
already occurred should he disposed,of, I have it in command to desire, tliat you 
will immediately forwaid a return in the prescribed foim, of buch cases m the 
under your orders, direct to this office, when they will be taken into consideration. 

,1 have the honour to be,* Sir, you^-obedient servant, 

• • JfliiN Macdonai.i), A. G, 

Return oPiiKjn in tha^ regiment recommended to be restored to lh^ benefit of 
sen ice forfeited by deAcrtiou, on account of their having subsequently performed 
g jod, faithful, or gallant services in #lie army. * 

Head-Quarters---—«u— 


Date of Enlistment and Date of Desertion and <h<ailed 

Ago at.that period. period of Absence, '''' restoration to 

• * • ' service IS recommended. 
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STATIONS OF THE IJRITISH ARMY ON IsT MARCH, 1835. 


f). 


[Where t||op)uccs urc mentioned, ihe lati^-iiamed is that nt which the Depots ofLhe negts, 

t are stolioxieU.] 

39ih Foot—Madras j Chuihiam. 


Ut Life Cniards—Windsor, d 
iid do.—Regent's I’orh. 

RoyuL Horse (Juards—Hyde Turk. 

InI Dntgouii Guards—DorcUester. 

9d do.— IpHWicU. 

3d do.—Dublin. 

4th do.—dork, 
rnli dt>—Mainliesitcr. 
tiUi do,—(iln^i»ow. 

7th do — Inini'riilr. 

1st lhagooiih —Newbridge. 

9ddo^ KdiMlmri*h. 

3(1 do—Hounslow, 

>UU do lloiubay. 

6lli din—Nottim;luim. 

»7th Hussars—Voik. 

Hlhdo —(.ovontry. 

IMh liSiiicers—DulilliJt 
loth llussais—Dundalk. 

IJth /,.ight I>ia'’oons—Jjengnl. j 
Hit h Lanceri— llirnnnphnni. 

I.hli Ijip’ht Dniguuna— 
lltlidcj, -Doiiglord. 
ir>ih Hussais—Duhliii. 

Uhh l.aiitcr-—Bengal. 

1 rih do - • deed- 

(J n iiadii'v (i'i<ii ds t l.-it batt.l—Kiiightabridgr 
Do 111! I'.itt ,1 h(»ii ]- Wind'll. 

D<» [.id l>attiilnu»,—Dubiyf. 

dol(Nirc.(in duuids [^Ut bait.]—St.Heorgc’b It. 

Do L’ll hall il’.o’i]- INiitmun St 

Ki'^ii (ill.[Ibl ball ]—W'ellingloifH. 
Do d-'d Imiialionl—Tlu'Tovver.v 
Isi Foot ^Ist b.ilt ]- B.irbadses i iMulUngar. 
Do fL'd h.il talioiij--Alldone. 

L'd do. -Bouibay} t'.hatham. 

.’.d do —Bengal j ( hHlhutii 

'Uli do— New South Walcb, Cliathuni. 

.^1 h do --M.dtu ; C'ork. 
dill do -Koinbciy , ChaDinm. 

7th do.—Mnltn, Drogheda 
Sth do --.l.onunM; Siindcilaud, 

'Jill d(» *—M.iuntius ; ('hathaui. 
liith do — dorfii ; Plymouth. 

1 llh do.-7a%t«i Bicoon. 

I'Jth do - I>l.n-lfl)nin 
l.'ilhdo — I teu ^al ^ J.Mmthani. i 

lltli do —IlTinfmiMr 
i'jLhdi) -Vork, .S^otkpiirt. 

ii’lh do ~ lieii|.*al; ()huthi,iii - , 

ITihd) XAhiU's, Chathuin ^ 

I.Hlh do.— I niirnik, 
lihh do — riinid.id , Newcns'le. 

:10lti do — lunnlMy , ('huthuin 
L’Kt dsi.-—\'.iii Diemen's Lund ; Chatham. 

JJild do—Jninuica . Hull, 
t-’dil d.> — Witn liester. 

‘J llh do.—Montu’.d j Kiiisnle. 

U.'uhdo -Dcinuraru, Armagh. ^ 

Udtli do.—Bengal , Chntlmnt. 
lirih do.—Dublin. 

9.Slh do—Chulham. for NS. Wales, 
ilhlh do -MiuintiuB ; Kiiib.ile. 

3ilth do — Bermuda j Olonmel. 

.list do.—Beneal, LTiulh.iiu. 
oLhl do—Qt^bec ; Wulerford. 

.i;td do —Manchester. 

31th d^> — Now Bninswiek j Carlisle. 

h do —Templcmore. 

Hdth do.—Antigua; BimencK. 

.')7th do —.Tanmica; Tmlee. 

3dLh do.—Beiigu?; Chatham. 


40lh do.—Bombay; Chulham* 

41st do.—Madras; Chatham. 

42d do.—Cortiij Aberdeen. 

43d do t—Cork. 

44lh do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

45lh do.—Madras; Cimlhum* 

46th do.—Betiaat 

47th do.—Gibraltar: Boyle. 

4Sth do — Cnnlcr’wiy. 

49Lh (io.—Bengal ;^ChathiBm. 

.lOth do,—New South Waleb j (Uulhain. 

.'Slsl do.— Kilkenny. 

52d do—Knniskillen. * 

AHd do.—Malta; TJymooth. 

.5Uhdo.—Madras; Chutlmiu. 
d.ith do.—Chathi^l. 

56ih do.—.runimca ; ('urk. 

57lh do.- Madraa ; Chtitham. 

5Sih do.—Ceylon; Piymoulli. 

.'>;Hh do.—Gibruliar^J^port. 

(dhh do. [.1st ball T^alalta; Neinigh, 

Do. [2d buU.1t—lidkenny, 

Olst do —Ceylon ; Chatham, 
tlL'd do.—MudriiM; t'hathum. 

G3d do—Madras; (Bintham. 

C4lh do, — .lumau'a; Newry. 

6olh do —BarVadoes ; Torl(<intJut!i. 
htJlhdo —Kingston, U. Tiymonih. 
d7th do.— Grenada; Cashel. 

()Slh do.—Gibruliitr: Poilsmonth. 

6'Jth do,—St. Vincent > Clare Castle. 

70th do.—Gibraltar , (hirk. 

71st do.—Edinburgh. 

72(1 do.—Cape of Good Hope; Paisley. 

73(1 do —Corlu ; Gosport. 

7Uh do,— West Indies; Bellust. 

7alh do.—Cape of Good Hope; Plymoulh. 
7t)ih do.—Sl.hudui Londonderry. 

77th do.—Glasgow. 

7dth do.—Ceylon ; Perth. 

79th do.—Quebec; Stirling. 

^<0ch do.—Manchester. 

Slst do —Dublin. 

, P‘Jd do —BoBasl. 

.’^.hl do—H.dil.iN, N.S., Newry. 

Hlth do—.Ininalca, Sheerness, 

S.'itli do.—Galway. 

H6th do—l)einei»iiu, Gosport, 
hrth doil^Muniitiiia. Porlsnioulh. 

SHlb do.—Corfu*, Dover. 

8‘.)th do —Naas. 

90th do.— Dublin. 

, 91st do.—Birr. 

f)2d do.—GibriiUnr ; Fort George, 
p.'id do —NVeedon. 

9llh d<A—Fermoy,’ 

9.'(th drt—Cork. 

OtUh (iJ^HuUlux, N. S.; Cork. 

97th do.'WCeylon ; PorJRmouib. 

flHth (io —Cape ot Good Hope ; Diwonpoit. 

do.—Mauritius; Gosport. « » 

Uifie Brig, list btttUf—Huht.tx-,*N.h} ; Jersey. 
Do. [2d bultallon]—Coi lu , tiuernsey. 

Royal btutf Corps—llylhe. 

1st W|ibt India llegiment—Tiinidad. 

9(1 do.—New Providence and Hondura^i. 
Ceylon Hide Regiineiil—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Rideuicu—Cape ofGood Hope 
Royal Afiicun Colonial T'ljnjhi ttn i ra Leone. 
ll(>yul NewfdtVeternn CiAiip.—NewtVl, 
Royal^lalta Fenciblcs-iMuila. 


[TIiIk Document being prepared exeliiRlvely for the D. Journal, ue ra^iuest that, if borrowed, 

Bm iiource may be a^novviedged.] 




I ^ 

Under orders for Bengal. 1 Under orders for St. Helena and Cape, 

X UegU. next foForeigu Service. 
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STATIONS OF TU^ROVAL NAVY IN 

Actapon, 2fi, Cupt. Lyd Edward Kussell, South 
Amorica. • 

SUP. V. G, W. Arlett, const of Africa 
African, st. v. IJe<it .1. West, Falmotith. 

Ail>nn,st. V. laout P.J. Roopt»l,Modit#rraiienn. 
Aigerine. 10, l^ieat. G. C. Sl^nin, Capo of Good 
IJope. 

Alligator. Cnpt O. It. Lambert, En^t Indies, 
Andromache,2d, Capt. 11. D. (’liAds, C.E. East 
Indies, 

Arnulmu, 18. Com. J. Burned West Indies. 

A.strieH, G, Onpl. A. fting, C,H., P'lilmoutli. 

Beacon, 8.sur. v. Com. B. Coindniid, Mediter. 
Beagle, 10, Com. R. Fitrroy. South America. 
llelvuleA, 43, Capt. C. li. Strong, West Indies* 
Bermuda, \ncht, Capt. Sup. Sir T. Vsher, Kt. 

C.B. K.C.TI. Hermuda. 

Blazer, st. v LiuuV.T. Pearce, Ujrmuuth. 

Bloudc, 40. Capt. F. Mason, C.lT. South America. 
Brisk, 3. Lieut. J. Thompson, coast of Africa. 
Britomarl, 10, Ideut W'.u.Quin,('oast of Africa. 
Buzzard, 10, Lieut. \^lt|ii^arbidgc, Coast of 
Ahioo. 

Calo<lonia, ISO, Vico-Admiral Sir .Tosins Row ley, 
Bi. K.C.B., C'apt. T. Brown, Medit&r. 
Cameleon, 10, Lieut. .T, Bradley,I’ortsmoutli. 
Canopus, 84r, Capt. Hon. J. Percy, C.li. Mediter. 
Castor. 3C, ('apt. Ut, Hon. Laird J. Huy, lasboil. 
Ceylon,3, Lieut. J G M*Kenzte,ftc.ship,Malta. 
Cimllcngcr, 28, ('apL M. Seymour, S. America. 
Chamtuou, 18, Com. K. F.iir, West Iiidie.^. 
Cliaryi>dis,3, Lieut S Mercer,Coaatof Africa. 
Chatham, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir J.A.Gkirdon, 
K.C.B. ChaUiam. 

Childers, 16, ('am. Hnn.ll. Keppel, MiMlitpr. 
Cockatrice, 6, Liciit. W. L. Rees, S. America. 
Cockbuni. 1, Liout. C. Holbrook, Kiugstou, 
Lake Ontario. 

Columbine. 18, Com. T. Henderson,Mediter, 
Comus, 18, Coin. W. P. Hamilton, W. Indies. 
Conflance, st. v, 2, Lieut. J. W, Waugh, Fal¬ 
mouth. 

Conway, 28, Capt. 11. Eden, South America. 
Cruizer, 16,Cum. J. M'Caualand, W. Indies. 
Curagoa. 3(i. Capt. 11. Dunn, East Indies. 

*Curle\v, 10, Lieut. Hon. J. Denman, Coast of* 
.Africa. 

Dee, si. V. 4, Com. W. Ramsay, W. Indies. 
Dispatch, 16, (Jom. G. Daniell, West Indies, 
Dublin, 5U, C.ipt. Charter ll«pe, Plymouth. 
Kdmburgh, 74,('npt. J. U. Uacrcs, ]||Dditer. 
Endymion, 50, Capt Sir S. Roberts, Kt. C.B. 
Medib'Traneau. 

Espoir, 10, Lieut. ('um. C. W. Riley, Falmouth. 
Excellent, 76/Capt. 'i'. Hastings. I’ortsmuuth. « 
Fair Rosamond, sch. Lieut. G. Rose, Coast of 
Africa. 

Fairy, sur \. 10, Com. W. Wo^wieh. 

Fa\oiirife, 18, Cdm. (r.K.Mundy.MeditO’rancan, 
Firedy, 3, Lieut. J. M'lhinoU, West In^cs. 

Firelly, st v. Lieut. T.^laldock, Fiilmfuth. 

FlaSnei, sWv. Lieut. C. W. G. Griftin, w. Indies. 
Fly,48,(’ogi. P.M'CjuUoe, West Indies. 

Forester. 3, Li8ut. G. G. 5^1111. Coast of Africa, 
Forte. 44, Capt. W. (). Pell, West Indies. 

Gannet, 16, (.om, J. B. Maxwell, Westlndies. • 
GrilTon, 3. Lieut. 1. E. Pnrlby, coast ol ^frira. 
Harrier. IH, Com. S, L. H Vussall, East Indies. 
Hastings, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W, H. Gage, • 
G. C. II., Ca^. 11. ShiiTner, I.isbois. 

Hornet, 6, U. Coghliin, .South America. 

Ilyu^inth, 18. C«tnl*F. P. lUack#*ood, E. Indies. 
Imogone, 28, Capt. PaBlacknoud, do. ^ 
Investigator, 2,snr.\.Mr.(*.Thomas, .Slietland. 
Jackdaw, siir. v. Lieut. E. Barnett, West Indies. 
Jaseur, \6, Com, .1. Hamtelt, Mediterranean. 
Larne, 18. Cora. W. S, 8mUb, West IntSen. • * 
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liOveret, lO.Lici^G. Traill, Iiisbon, 

.Lmix, S, Lieut, n. V. Huntley, coast of Afiiea. 
Magnificent, 4. Li<?ut. J. Paget, Jamaica. * 
Malabar,74, (’apt. SirW.A. Montagu, K.C.II. 
Mediterranean. 

‘Maslilf, 6, sur.v. Licut.T Grates, Mediterranean. 
Medea, st v. Cum. 11.T. Austin,Mediter. 
Melvillip, 74, Vice-Adm. Sir J. Gore, K.C.B. 

Cttpt. II, Hart, East Indies. 

Meteor, st. v. Lieut. J. Duftill, Woolwich. * 
Kuutilns, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke, Plymouth. 
Nimrod,20, Com. J, MMhmgall. FalmouUi. 

North Star, 28, Ciipt O.V.IIarenurl, S. Anu'iien. 

BO, Vice‘Adm. Hun. Clias Elpliiiisloiic 
Floeining; ('apt. A. Elliee, Slieerne^s. 
Orestes, 18, Com. II. .1. Oodilngtou, Mctlitor. * 
Pantaloon. lO, Lieut. Corj, Vftlmmith. •• 

Pelican, 18, Com, H. Poji.im, Coast of Altiea, 
Pelurus, 16, Com. H. Mwedith, const of .Afiic.i, 
Pha'uix. st. \ .Com. 11 Nurse, Chatinel service. 
Pickle. 6, LiHit. A. G. Bulman. W.Indies. 

Pike. 12. Lieut. Com. A. Biooking, Ph mouth. 
Pique, (hipt. I^n. II. J Rous, LikImuj. 

Pluto, st. V, Lieiit.^‘*1fSuli\an. Ply mouth. 
Plymouth,yaehf^j^d. Sup.C.B. II. Ross, C.B, 
Plymouth. 

VortlimU, 52, Capt. D. Piice, McdileTram'.in. 
Portsmouth, vncht,Adm Sup, Sir F LtMaitlnnd, 
K.C.B. PorUnmulh. 

President, 52. Vict^Adm. Sir Geo CinklMiru, 
G.C.U.; ('apt Jas. Scott, N. American and 
India Station. « 

Prinee Regent, yacht, Cajd. G. Tobin, C. B , 
Dcptfuril/ 

Racehorse, W, Cthn, Sir J. E. Homc,*Bt. West 
IndiuB. 

Racer, 16, ('om. J.IIope, West Indie*. 

Rainbow, 2R, ('apt. T. Bennett, West Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Com. M. Quin, Lust Indies. 

Rapid, 10,Lieut. F. Patten, .S. America. 
RattleHnnkc, 3H, (^iipt. W, Hobson, E. liidi«’9. ** 
Haven, sur.i.d, Ideut. W. Kidlett, coast of Afr. 
Revenge, 78, C.ipt.Sir W. Elliott, C.B, K.C.II., 
Medite*rraneun. 

Rliadamaiithus,st.v. Com. G Evans, W'. Indies. 
Ringdove, l6,L’om. W K. LapMI^, Listion. 

Kolia, 10, Licuu' F. 11. II. GlaH&e, Mediter- 
raMan. 

Rftse, 18. Cum. W".Barrow, En«t Indies. 

Rover, 16, Com. Chaf Eden, 1*1>mouth. 

Royal George, jiiclrt, (’apt. Kt', Hon. Lord A. 

Fitzclartnce, (LC.Il. Purttmoulh, 

Royalist, 10,1.ieut, C. A. Barlow, Plymouth. 
Royal Sovereign, yacht,('apt. Sup Sir C.BuUeii, 
C.B. KC.H.,Pembrok«. 

Salamander, st. v. Com. W. L Castle, \W)olw , 
San Josef, 110, Adm. Sir W. Hargood, G.C.B. 

G.C.H., Capt. <i. T. Falcon, Plymouth. 
Saracen, 10,Lieut.T. P. I.e Ilnidy, LislKUi. 
Satellite, Uf, Com. R. Smart. K.H., S. America. 
Savage, l^Liout.Jl. Loiiey, Liriboti. 

Scorpion, 10, Lieui Nte. Uobilhard, l^ilmoulli. 
Scout, 18, Com. W Holt, Methlen»inetiii. 

SejUu, IH, Com. E. J. Cnrpimtei, esl Iiidioh. 
Seatluwcr, 4, Lieut. J.Morgan, Purthniouth 
Sen»eitt, 16, ('om. J. C. Swmonda, West Irnlies. 
Skipjack, 5, Ltout. S. H, Csaher, West Indies. 
Snake, 16, Com. W. Uoliertwm (6), S. Amenen. 
Sparrowhawk, 16, Com. ('. Pearson, S America. 
Sparti.ite, 76, Cant. R, Tait, South America. 
Speed),8, Lieut. C. H. NurringU)n,Poit8mouth. 
Spitfire, at. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, Falmouth. 
Stag, 46, Capt. N. Lockyer, C?B. IaslM>n. 

Swan, 10, Lieut. J. E. Lane, Chatham. J 

Talbot, 28, Rear-Admiral Sir (J. E. Ilninond, 
Bait., K.(LB.; ('nut. F.’y. IN'iimdl.S. Am, 
Tarturue^t. v. LieuU 11. James,• 
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'ftiiiUtt, 4(!. Roat-Atlmiral P. C'lvmiilwll, C.ll.; 
Clipt. U. Wauchupo, coast ol* Africa. 

^ TlmndiT, silt#. Com. U. (hvcu, Wck Indies. * 
TImnderer, 84,Oaj)t. W, F. W^e, (’.n. MediUrr. 
TiilMiue, ^4, Cupt. J. Tumkinsift, Mcditer 
Tanctilo, 16, Com. J. U. liouth, coast of Afiica, * 
Tyiio, 28, Capt. Vise Ingebtrie,*C. It.Medit. 
Voriion, 50, C.ipt, .1. M'Kcrlii*, Modil. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W. .(ones. West IndiA. 

Vidor, 16, Cum. R. Cio/.ior, K.ist IndiuH. 

Victory, 104, Adm. Sir T. W|||inms,U.C.13.,CapU 
• K. H. Williams, Portsmouth. * 

Vipui, 6, Lieut, L, A, llobiason, Plymoutlu 


Volagc, 28, (/apt. G. B. Martin, C B Mcditcr. 
Wasp, 1C, (Jom. .1. S ^^oreman, West IniUea. 
Watei Wilch, 10, Lieut. J. Adutns (^h), Poitsm. 
Willuunuiid Mary, yacht, Capt. Sup, S.NNiiiicn, 
C.li. Woolwidi, ^ 

Wiuehubter, 52, Rear-Admiral tho lion. ^ T. 
H. Cupel, R.C.U. Caiituiu E. Suauhott, 
K. 11,, u.ist Indies. 

Wolf, 18, ^om. E. Stauloy, East Indies. 

Zebru, 16) Com. It. C M.Crou, East Iudiofl» 

rAID OFF. 

Magicieuuc,24,Capt..I, H, Plumiidgc. 


ar.OOPB OF WAH COUUISSIONSD as PACKCfS. 


JVpmd. I/ieutH. 5 i'/a(ro»s. 

liiiseis, John Downey .., .North Aineiu-a. 

•Ldipho, W. Forrester.Juinaica & Mexico, 

Cuhiiliicli, Edn. CuUim., .DvumU k DuotuuiA. 
Lapiviitg, G. U. I’oitiler .. ..lumaicu He Mexico. 

L^i.i..1.14 St.John.l.ee>iard Iblands. 

Mutine, Richard Ihuile.,. JtimairT& Mexico, • 
Nigliiiiigalc. (f Fortesciic..lumjiica. 

Opossum, Robt, I'i'ler.Ji#inien & Mexico. 

^ P.iiidoiM, W. 1». (’roke. RuciiosA. 

Pigivn, John Riniicy.Briftls & Jiueuos A. 


I^amcs* Lieuts, Stnfionf. 

Plover. William Downey. .North Amcrk.!. 
Keludeer, II. P Dickeii.. ..Iiitnaicn ^ Mexico, 
lleutini, Geo. I^Mnsford ,«.LecMard Inlands. 
Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons. Jamaica & Mexico. 
Slieldrakc, A. H. L. l*as. 1, . 

singham. . 

Skylark. P. Lndd^jff^ . RraziUHc Buenos A. 

Spey, Hob H. J.ariie*?.North America 

Swallow, Sm>th Grifhth .. ..Taniaica & Mexico. 
T)rittu, Ed. Jeumugb.Jamaica. 


PROMOTION^ AND APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

'J'O MX LrEUTKNAWT. 
Thomas Chuloner. 

Til UK Master. 

E. S. CoAeus. 


^ap.I»c)intmi:nts. 

COMMA7fI^.R. 

E. Uelshei..Surveying Service*. 

LlFUrKNANTS. 

R. Jivron..lupitei. 

(i M'Adam.Diililiii. 

R, n.'irris,...... Do. 

J. C. Johnston.Melville, 

A. W, tleriuiiglum.Exclleut. 

M. Miliums. Do. 

lion. R. I.i*PocrTreiieh..Jiipitoff 

G K. Ugilby..• Do, 

S (ireiifi^d..Winchester. 

J Foote.Caledouia. 

A. Kilwards.^,, ..('oust Guard. 

D tVoodmlTc.,.,.Do. 

W. Carr ..*,.Excellent, 


J. Woolfe..Survey ingSen-ic# 

R. R. Rcecliy. Do. 

R. Gore.Andromoelic. 

K. D. 0*('allaghau. Do 

H. W. Hill.Melville. 


Master. 


.S. G. Northcotc.Jupiter. 

SUllOEONS. 

D. King .. Rattlesnake, 

A. Neill Jupitei. 

Absisjant-Suroeons*. 

Oughlon.Revenge. 

H. 1). Shea. Sm.iIIou. 

J. M'Gounn.Spqe^i). 

R. J.Seott.,.Sail Jt»sef. 

R.L,l,ick. Do. 

J A'elo.....Jupiter. 

J. Cfldwell .^lelol>. 

TI. Miker.,,. Du. 

W. Iwgers. 9.,, Do- 

K. lj’Hind. Do. . 

II. Fussman.Albion^ 

• • • 

PL’UbERS. 

.T. Jones. ..Tu]>iter. 


Rouchcr (^acting)..beipcnt. 


ROYAL iJARINES. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

•Captain. 

R. L. Ilornbrook.San .To^ef. 

Finy-LlEl’TKKANT. 

A. An^ctJ^irT.... 11 (*»* Rainbow^ 


S E D ■ I. T F U T 


J. B. Rrittuhi *...Andromache 

R. Varlo.Jupiter. 

G. A. F. Danvers,.•»,,,II}acliith. 
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PROICOTIOXB AND A^P^INTM^^NTS. 

ARMY. 




W4U OFFICE, ViB 27. 

CoWstn'nm lU^j^ of toot (nmrdK-Tp-O ^ 
Muill\ Pa^c of lloaoiu tu thu Qiitcn, to 
be Eng unil p 

StUFoot—\V St I (.((Gi. (i(ut ^iv^Tomax 
retiies, J Huide (idit mcg Ci iwibrd %^)lu 
letftres. to be I ns by j>, 

Ust toot —LiiMit C J Mull in lumi lip 
,QtU Regt to bt» Lieut MCI H SfiJohts whovi 
app }> is not taken placi 

17th I <*oi —Luh R T I»iv to W 1 It iU bj 
p \i(e Kh riiumlLr,%ho ut \' 1 (inthth, 

G( nt to bo Lilt, bv p VICO 1 ou}; 

hOth Ioot —ttoj Maj f MiPbtll folic \dit 
(Mitli thf mnk of 2uil Licnt ) vice \\ iiuht, wlio 
leRigiis the Adjutiiric) only 
2Jdloot—Su) Ma) f ( aidoi, tobi Wuar 
tcrma&tei Met Jones dec «• 

*15111 Pool —(, i]>t I M i leod, from h p 
tin itt tubeCapt vircli 1 I ilowcs,whoti>i.cfi 
rcc the ditt 

Civlou H(*ft—M ii*** I Ufchci to Ih. Luut 
Col b^ p MLP M icilistn Min r« tin s , CapU 
Eri\l)Muke to bo Ma| b) p vict 1 lotchei, 

I uut *11 A \i«lusoii to bt ( ipt b> [ Mto 
Jtii>brook( s^tynd lull \\ Ituksun to be 
I'list I iLUl *li\ p MIC \blns n I U \ 
t.< nl to bi Second licut b\ ) Mtt Dickc m 
Mcii) ti indum — [in bp ot Hu luidottiitn 
tioncU o hi ( r li b i^ < iiut licit bom 2 rli iiitl 
inclusiNe In bi\m^ i uiitid i ionimutcd il 
luu imi lor his (oiumisHum ( ipt I IIuuUi 
il p Jilh 1 uld lb U'' Ih( hp ot tl o nndii> 
tiioiitiunod uihdt has hioti (tiuill I fuiulst 
Aiub iHll iinhisiM In hiMiic itrcplid iciin 
mute i illou iijci tin his (ouimisiioii I nut 
It li ] uuitt J 111 . iiudi I iiu iitionid 

olbccis hue ilso bun illowid ti n Uu lioiii 
iht siiMei ni < omniiitod allow inccR lui 

th 11 (ommissious fioiii 27tb mst iiuliisivi 
Si 1 ^ I 11 NSutuTSon. imi Qu iiUi nmstci C 
lilMiii FHli loot 

Hiitrod hue* ■\c)iJiitirv Ciiv ilt\—Facorum 
Tr(o]» —( oimt K llisil to bi I n ut wt 
iiiiilton d< c I 11 iinillon t<< nt lobe Coim 1 • 
\i(i liisil piuiii No till ni I loop-1 r J) 

R idc i c ill It to bi ( o ill 1 

VR orH?l , 6 

4th Di ig (jiiiids—( apt ( ^Mikiji ici to bi 
Ml} l\ p M< ItllkibN ullolLtllCS I uut (* 

\\ Ml>»S> to bl tilt bv p Ml VvktJMKI 
I »riH I 13 Modihoisi 1)11 I cut ii\ p mm. 
Minos <* ll 1 liot, (iUit t) hi Cornet by p • 
Mil V\odclioiise 

i7th I ».,ht Dll-— W l\uro\s Gii^ to li 
Com tbs |» MM run \s li i^r< tin *i B 

IDfh hi ot — I iH 1 R M lute to bt ni lit bs 
) M JoUuiuhi wlain ns (untm idit 1 
V lb > Ho a t ic Is M I olli gc, # bi Las 
b 1 ^11 \^b»ti 

1 hli I oo^—U I irti rnid^ci F lliict from h p 
ri til 31 \V I U( I tube fjuiit iinistei mu 
(< lol> a who bis no Horinmiiti 1 illuss i lu 
*l 1 I I it —Liis J s Stett to bl Lii ut by 

p Ml \ il HI it 1 idssi II, wh > n till sf [ s 

iMui i ( I nt tube ] us b\ ) i i s<oit • 

lOth I xt -font I <h t \ \ ''lUin tnmi 

tl R \I to bt I us llN p NIOC ] li 

NS ids NMio lonn^^* 

4il I i>ut—\V K llfCTUs, (jfiiit to be J 111 
I y p MU Jom s, pi uf ^ • 

5iiid loit — t Ipt W 1 IfiathMiti from h i> 
uniU taU fipt MM % C msidiiK sshocxnii 
^ 7hd IiMit—I icut t ol J 1* 1 ONI, fiom tips* 
ThtliRigt to bo 1 lent ( ol mci^J M'Nuir, n^Iio 
Retires uixm li p lu the difl 


7tth Fo^—Littiit Col L *'tudd, fVom lip,** 
unatt to be LAut-Col piying the diR mco 
d.ove, iijip tu the73rd llpgt , Eiis 1 TI Smi^ji, 
tube Lici4 witlthatp mu iriKud, du I ns 
1 NinvIou, bom tilt lute Hlh Royal Nit llutt 
tu bl 1 n«#viei Smith . 

87th I out—Second Lieut i. II l)oMit,U)be 
list 1 lent by p N^ ilvdi, who u till H (. 1> 
tisihf <11 ut to be Stcond Lout by p mu 
D uvni • , 

‘Util loot —lie lit J K Ripon tobi C ii t by 
p viAo^itumness, ns ho ntiiis I ii^ 1 NiNlnt 
NNoith to be Lieut byp^ui Piihju 1 \N#Uiu 
Cou) IuIm Liis by p Niei Whitssorlh 
IMtU hoot—I uut 1 T Kiiiiii tl bl V\\ 
mister Mte Riftir wJio Ima rti i (onimii!<*(l 
illoNN itiM I lonf R (* Sott Imiii h p ol <h ^ 
59th Re^jt to bl Lieut vice Ramie, ipp Fay 
midter • 

1st NV I Re,jt—Cap! F Kraimy from li p 
iinitt to be (glut yiee keUlewill, yyliOM ip]> 
hlis II it taken plaee • 

Hoy il NcwtoumUimd Vetiiau ( umpaim s — 

I lont Hun 11 HuV. Jioni 6th J>i i,:s ( fi 
(. Mit hyp yiec^jl'tlol vsho nlires ( ipt II | 
bmaris tVom h p ol tin 1st NN 1 Ki/t to li 
(. ipt y i r 11 ( ulc NS ho i \( li 

Iliitlailud—Ins I 1 N\ lilies^ I ni 4tl 
Rigt U) be I 11 III l>y p 

Minu niulnm — I igul V Mlluisin It | 
‘sniluuiUegt ]ni<> 111 i II p< rniitl 1 t i tn ti i 
ti) su^viee by the mIi < t in nii it*' 1 i nt' i 
lu Ih nig'iliout tu ill conic i setti iinih 1 in 
('mission iJjftlK t»ii/ <1 Dm 0—I i f 

loot CllM F^llolt to 1) PlMU^ 1 J Nil 

Donii It i Hobi L*uy ni isti r n I DnI i )Ii t 
on flu Ki 1114 d I i»t 

NoTthnnibi il mil and Niyyiasth 'NMininrN 
( aN iliy Count I C iioksuii to b I i i 
lliiii8Moith,KKt,'nril, U 1 ‘'iirtei-' tint t J 
( armt yicc t ( ookHiiii pium ,1 sm 
Cienl tu bl Count wee I ( iMiksun p m 

\N VR Olhli 1 . MAnni ii 

Uth I out —I e 4 ib li In i 
lliL 1 till R< r t till *>ut ^ Mil Di ton 1 

i fth 1 out —1 ns I A FNtli ♦ 1 I I I ut In 

p ^let Kultun ubontir s H II \i i (nut I 
Ih. 1 Us I)N p y i 4 lit 1 
I Dh Foot —iff ?ssist Snrt, II l)t ininion 1 
M 1) to I iN sist Niii ( 4 111« p ill in 

till I2tii U4„t 

l^tli I Oil —*surg I \N M 1 liom'^llliR t t 
b' s irg y ( NN ib rson,y\h >1 is leu ui d i u 11 
null itioii 

21 II 1 txd—1 US md 4djt J llod^ills, { »• 
hiiM the r ink if 1 u nt 

34ib I (K>t — I ii lit VV I olf to be ( i] t by \ 
file liioTTi^on, who retire •« Ins 1 lb ith< iti 
t > I ( i 14 ut by p «iee ( olt J Sim]>soa, (« ul 
to b('1 Us by p M4C ITi-illnoti 

4 Jill Foot —Lieut I T \N 1 niC'* fioni li}» 
unilt lobe I tent yi(4 \\ (t Ry irn wliuixih 
5-nd 14 ot I»ut * R ^tr ittl Id to li 
( N})t bv p MM llritbrob wli utu s I n 
It Filiuis to be Iitnl ly p mm» '■tii.itli 11 
C»Mit Cud(t<« C diiijibtll, fi mR M Colk,^! 
to br I g iiy p ^ iM rilm'g * 

VGlh hoot—II I) Clifton, Cint to bi I iis 
bv n y ic« RnniuM, vs ho ri tin s 

5uh i ot - Lnnt A It Itixto fiom lip of 
(hi 4bdK{'t to lie I lent vici Sihum, n\>i> *o ■, 
fftthUut 1 

Ciiul Foot — Lns R A Sh armun to be I u ut 
by p MM D Anicrg who riF^s, T K Stott, 

(J< lit to Lns by p vioc Shorn mua * * 

Cith loot —Lns W. Luea^ to be Lieut by p '' 
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1835. PR01A0T10N| AND APPOINTMENTS. 


* vl^ P^ockc, who roiires; A. Jl. Parker, Gone, 
tu iu‘Wis by p. vice Lnrug. ^ 

^k7lb Vout.—SlalT-A8BiHt. K H. Blakeiiey 

^oJ)C A^slbt. Sfi'K- vice Curamiug, pSom. in thts* 
^4lli IteKt. A 

r 7‘ifh root.*—Ahsist Suri;. A rJummiiiK, from 
f>';til Ke«t. io ha Sm^. mcc Wfor, aiio. to Will 
iicfft. . 

7Gih Fo(>l —11 F. lluiiler, Gent, to be Kufa.by 
.]) ^ioe N»*wti>n,> n1ii) rctireg • 

7i)lU Fool^—M!ijt*r II, hViyiiBOU lo bo Lieut.- 
Tol. by }i \lco Maedoupall, who ri'lires; Capt. • 
K. ('.imeroij to he M.ijoi by i» vjo.* Ferguson, 
l.icut. M Fd/eorald to Ijo (’uj>t. byj). vice (’a- 
* nicron ; Fim W C. Maxwell to be Lieut.^ p. 
'K*e Kityt'orabl, J. Doinjlaag, Gout, to he^lTbs. 
by I) \ Maxwell 

H9tli iMmt—Lieut J Sjicnec, from the §7^ 
to U* Lievtt witlioutp Nice Hew tMjn, pronf. 

‘tist loMit—Lieut W. Latulrelli, fiom h.p, of 
lU'ifl. lobe Liimt, vice F. M . It. M'Leorl, 
wluj eveli 

'J.>th lb»ot.—Las Hamilton lo be Jiicut. 

by |> Mc- Scott, wh(» rebrea. .1.11. Foul, lient. 
to hr 1mi> b\ p Mcc llaniiUoii ^ ^ 

I n.ittache(l—Lieut .1. M. HcwMiu, from lbe 
89lli, to he t’.ipt without p. 

Hospital Stall—AjMitli^^L#?cbfinbii, tVoin 
•h ] lo b.‘ \poth to the ForcoS ^<'o G. Middle* 
Ion, placed uj iiii h }» 

Meiiiniiuuliitti.—The (doisti.in namuc of See. 
f.ii'iii .'sj .i\ell'v, ol the H7tli Itejrl an* Hilaries 
^^lllI^nI Diiahai. 1'he L'linsti.m names of Lub. 
Meihuen. ol the lOth itfc I’bethTiek llenrv 

tiyricr. i)b*oin)NANHL. MvrchI'W 

XtldlevN.—Siu-niid (’iipl ifl t'iij-)p.i';e 
to he Ad]i.\i( c i>i(.l\ins, who r^si{«ns the Arljt. 
oul\ • 


WAK-OFFICfE. MAHcir 20. 

Slid T)vnj».—(birnc^ F. S. Foiloiiif lo bfi ^dj, 
MCI* Kiclvottg. who icsijrns the Ailjt. only. 

K'th Light Drajf.—R Itownie, Gent, to bo 
Cornet h> )> ^ioe Lindiiay. w ho retires. 

(hildHfream GuurdB.—Liput-Col. W. l>reB- 
loid. hp nnatt to bo (;aj)t aUd Lieut..Col. 
without jvvice Hon, J. Follies, dec. 

ISlli Foot.—LiiB, C Dunne to be Lieut, hy^^. 
vuo I.angmeiul, who letueB*. Sir W. Macgrcger, 
Halt., to he Lru. hv p. mcu Dunne. 

d5th h(H>t — l^ciil .1. O. Munlnti to he Cftpt. 
by j>, vic(* D.ims, who vetiies; Liis Cb llenmish 
loUeLu'iit by p. \*e Mimloii; F. 11. Henry/ 
tient. to be Kws by )i, vice Beamish. 

43ril^Fool.—Capl. ty,'r lleiieago, h.p unatt. 
to be Capt. vice w'. S. Clomenta, wJ»o exch, 
f>5tb FiKit—Assist Smg, A SluinkR, rt.l). of 
the H2»id Uegt. lo be Sorg. vn e Campbell, npu. 
to the Mrd Hctd. * ‘ 

5, til Ffiot —H. M. Smylli to be Lieut, by 
p vice Baxter, ^lo retires ;* K A. 'J\ Lynch, 
(jcm. to be Ens. bj p. vice Sm^th. 

67tb Fisit.—Ccjit ,1 C’.ivrutherB. from 95th 
RcKt. to he ( apt. viuc^Jjl^e, who exch. 

9Ufh Foot.--C-ipt. iffud A. Conyiigham, h.p. 
unatt to be (’apt vice R. Stralun. who cxch. 

9Jnd Foot —Surg. J. ('.iinpbcll, M.l). liom the 
.55th Regt tobeSiirg. vieoK. Bush, who retires 
mion li n 

hi'jih licgt. thipt C. .T AMi^fe, from G7th Hegt. 
to be Capt. vii*e ^’an mliors, wlio evcli 

l^^t I. Kcirt —Cupt A.II.ilfludc, from h.p. 
un.ilt. to be Capt. mcc Ivciili*), wlio<,c app. has 
not taken place 

Memorandum.—Thr Clnislian uamch of Lient. 
Col. \Ven»>>B, on h.p. 99th Kejjt. me Thomas 
James. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


lUUTIIS. 

At Kintjslon. Cjiuudu, the Liulj of Lieut, and 
Adji Steele, (»r>th He|»l of a d.-iui^hier. 

\t Cli.ulum, Kijift, the Lady ol Lient. Aithur 
(mssol. B 11, A .4^1 .1 dauirhleica^# 

The L.Illy oft' Bu\ly,Es(|.K N.iifadnughter. 
Man h t), liifc’’* ui-plaee, ihc I«id\ of C.ipt. H^ 
l'orlio.in,ol a sou aii»l luor 
.\lihe I’lcipiet Barrack*., H^oiiport.tho ^.utly 
of I.KMit W \ Siewurl, .kSth Rogt., of a son. 

.\l ('luivtchim'h,*ihe liMilj ofLieu#-(’ol C'a- 

nit'ion, el tu Ills, 

A1 Killucun. the Lady of Capt 'WalRon, 14th 
F «'Ld . ol ji Mill. 

At ihe^ lonTi’da;;e. ll.iniblctou, Il.inU, the 
Lifds of ('apt II 11 u Hauls. K.N.. of .1 d.*uuliter. 

\.\ M.iidy l'e-h(.use, Cork, the Lady of Ihe l.itu 
M.ipir Geinu.d Sir B. Tia'crs, of a von 

\l Riliusli. Coiiiily Cl.uo, the Lady^ Capi. * 
Stnddeit, It N, ofa viui * 

.Maieli 10, al Wickham IIourc, near Canter- 
buiy. Ihe l.inll of Coinmanihu’J 11. Btdcici, 
B.N , ol a ilau;;litey ^ 

At (iovport, tilt* liady of Mn. G. A. Aehisoii, 
Siiigeoii, K N , ol a son.* 

Marrh al'Carlow Barracks, the Lady of 
Avsi^*-SviiII Dri,H[)ili >«oii. 

iM.ireli 42, in Belgin\e-*.qituie, London, the 
Taoly itf the Hon. Colonel Fitzgibbon, .\Lr. lui 
ihe t iMinty Limerick, of a dauxbtei, 

March lath, at li^niptou-scpiaie, the Lady of 
' Colonel VaUby,(' B., ofa daughter, stilMioiii. 

• March 24lh, at Bngldoii, l}i& Lady of Capt. 
Criilithv, iUh ItegL.nl^ son. 

M^UIAOES. 

^ Feb. 3. at Gibraltar, by the Rev. J S.^*erinjf, 
A.M., ChaplaUi to the Forces, J. M'Cay Mac¬ 


donald, Esq,, Medical Staff, fsccciud son of the 
late J. M’Cay M'Duoald. uf I'uriigamnc.igh, in 
theeouutyofCork,Ks{( ,to Margaret CaUienne. 
(^desf daughter of 1^. ‘Vngiietil, l'iv(j, Burruek-^ 
master on that station 

Keb. 21, at Ahada Church, county of Cork, 
Lieut. II. Filzgciald, K N., to .lane, only dnugh 
terofC Betty, Esn-of 
Feb. 2ft, at Trinity Church, Si. Marylehone, 
Lieut..(if*n. (iogselm. to Friscilla DiniRdale, ot 
llnUBSwiek-place, Ri'geiit'H park. 

(Jen. .lolitiboii, of Withani ou-th county 

of Lincoln, to I.ucy, daughtci of ijie Rev. K. 
hfl&tcr, recloi ofllowdiy 
MiWeh ‘Lat Stt»kc Chuich, Devon} v>it, I.ieiit. 
S WelL. »th Rcgt ,tu Amelia, second dauglitei 
o^T niUifg. Kiq ^ 

Manli l»at Dublin, Cant. TI, Fane, 4th Drag. 
(lUards, n\ of (rcn. Sir lb Fane, to ('hristine 
Roche, d.nflthlor of H. D'Shca, F>q , lyid me*' 
and (o-hen'CHS of the hib' Sn I* Iv (kB. 

At St Mary’s Cdiuicb, Bry .uistoti«ipMi e, Lon¬ 
don.Capt Gillies.ul thcSio'cli FusilieiGuaids. 
Maig.'iict Maiy lauilla, ilaughter uf tlie lute 
M.n }>hiMfOn, l^sq , ot I’itin.iiii. 

.\t Ciu^tenhara. Capt C. II, L Tiiiling. 3il 
to J'’ri»nrcM Wentworth, onU'<l.mgh(ci of 
the late Maf. (Jen. Tinhllg, Gicn.urn'iTJu.uds 
Maielt9, .It St. Gooigi'’s Chm db^*AJ ubhu. J. 
Ha>cijh‘ld, Esq.,Lite of the Infantry, 

eldest son ofilic late Lieut^t'ol Ilaierlicld, of 
Lew, To L*,ira, Ifiiid daughtci ul’B T.Oltley.of 
Delaloid, county Dublin. Esc] 

IVRirch 12, at St. M.ii'ks^lhihlln, Lieut. S. 11. 
Willey. Royal Manned, lo Maty, daughter of 
the iMe Rc\. U.ftButt, uf Stroiiorlar, county 
Donegal. 
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DBAT^S^ 


^JjPRlL. 


DRATHS. ■ 

A^Macho, Capt. the lion. \V. L. Lord 

Napier, R.N. 

Oct. 2. at Homljay^Iajor Mooro, 4tji Drag. 

Captain Lawless,*4lli Uegt. 

Ju#^ IH, at lliu Janeiro, Mr. Gay, Purser of 
H.M.S. North #5tar. 

.Ian 21. nt G^cuada, Assist.^CommU^GencruI 
Huvorsaut. 

!mu. 29, nt BrUtol, Colonel Barclay, late 50th 

Captain lIurriHou, lute 5tU ll.^V B. 

Jan. 30. Quorlermahtcr Uoche, h.]^. late 30th 
Drag. m 

Feb 5, F.ngigti Ctfriwright, late H. V. B. 

Qiiurtermabter Junes, 92A Begt. 

Qiiarierniaster GibliuuK, h.p. lute 33(1 Drag, 

Feb.«16, Capt U. M.‘Kei»yie, uualUched. 

Ai Leith, Lieut. M'Caul. late 3d K. V'. B. 

Lieut. Steel, h p. 7th Uegt. 

Lieut. Uudlurd. h.p. 17th BeeC 

At Jamaica, LieuL-Col. J.*^. Keyl, C.B., 
Coinmandins; H4th Begt. 

Jn the West Indies, Mr. A T.aneoik, Mate of 
the Nimble bclioonei*,.- 

At Quebec, aged H4,J7lfc‘een, Lsq., formeily 
Lietit.>C'ol.ol the 2Gib, or CameiuiiKin Kegt. Ho 
enter'd thi* Biilish aimy nt an e.arly .ige, in the 
r)2d Kegt. in America, during the lexolulioiiuiy' 


war. 


At Monlrt'ttl. M. Mabey, Es(|, Stuff-Surg. to 
the Forces, au<I formerly of lUg^d Bulls. 


< AtBoohestor, tT. R. of America, J, Tl j'giirg- 
botham, ftbq., lute Lieut. I4th Uegt. ^ 

At Briickhiirst, ne^r Oos^it, Lieut. J. Little 
U.N., ngedol. i ^ 

At MalmcsbAry, Lieut. C. Stiouge, 1> N., n 

• ngi'd 51 

At Caleufta.Lltut .L Anderson,K.N.,ag(»tf42. , 

At St. Ives, Lieut L. ItubeltB, 11 N., aged 49. 

Feb. J5, smldi'uly. at Klorenee, Lieut.-(’ol. 
the Ifou. i. Forhes. Coldstieam Ciuuulb, in Ins 
39th year. 

• In France, Lieut. H. Manning Twiaht.lLN, 
aged 37. 

M.ircii 2, at Gloucester, Major (i. Ball, TLM. , 
3, at the Lodge, South Lainbetli, in 
the 79lh \(Mr of hismge, Maj.-tieii T Il.iid- 
wiclu’, K. 1 C.’b ber\ ice. ' ' 

.•aP Bomba}, Lieut 1). J. (‘aimnu, tt.A. aged 22. 

March C, in Bath, Col. Huddlesloue, Hon. 

E. I.C. 

Marth 7> Lieut. De Guugleberg, h p. Rolled 
Regt. 

March 12, at Milford‘ll.wen, Commandei W 
U. .lucksoii, U.N , Iiihiu.H.’liiig Cuiuiiiaiidcr (d* 
•that District i 

• M.uch 17, of m.thgnaiit •nii.iU pox, t*om Sir 
P.Vaikcr, B*rt.,Ai N . iu his 2.>l)i }ecu 

March IH, at n^:,'*(xciieinl Sii II. .IoIihsoii, 
B.irt., , ftbl.of the5th Fool ,,inil Gomuiiov 

of ILhs Cjuth’, in tin* H’'lli \e.ii uj his .vije. 

M.ir(*h 19, at B.iih, Lieui.-Ueii. su ^t.tock- 
burn, Burt* 


METEOROLOGICAL^'REGISTER. 

KEPT AT THE OBSERTATORY OF CAPT. W. H. sAtH, AT BFnFG'RD. 


Feu, 

1835. 


Sib’HTb«rmomolor. 


Maxim. Minim. 
Degrees. Degrees. 


Eorom. 

Inchi'S. 


Ats P. M. 


niermo tivgrom. 
Dvgrece iVrti. 


riutln- Kvciporn* 
meter t7r 
tncliei. Inches, 


Winds star M. 


*? / 

f s 

cT 10 


G 15 

1) IG 
i: 
t^l8 
% 19 
$ 20 

G 22 
J. 23 

B 25 
% 2G 
5 27 
28 


48*3 
50-2 
49*4 
57*U 
4'J 7 
45’3 
48*7 
47*8 
44-7 
43 2 
46*4 
47-3 


40*8 
4C 3 
44-5 

44-7 
44*5 
3? 9 
42-0 
42*2 
38*0 
35 2 
343 
34*3 
38*9 
38*2 
44 8 



37*8 

39*2 

40*6 

44*2 

41'3 

41*1 

e 


30-19 
30 *18 
30*33 
30*37 
29*97 

• 30 2.) 

. 29485 

29 65 
30*08 
30*33 
30*20 

30 14 
:i0*U 
29 39 
29 63 
29*67 
29 74 
29*48 
29 33 
29*28 
29 35 
29*67 
29*39 
29*82 
29 39 
29*42 
29 23 
29-82 


46*8 
49*0 
47* 
60* 
47 
42* 
46* 
44* 
43*7 
40 3 
43*1 
43*1 
41-7 
45*4 
4/ 6 
45*8 
43*6 
43*5 
44*2 
44*4 
43*6 
41*5 
>46*2 
45 4 
47-1 
• 47*6 
45*7 
44*8 


823 
» 810 
815 
C03 
718’ 
C48 

730 

020 

603 

585 

608 

791 

760 

823 

771 

6!t3 

536 

624 

674 

667 

613 

•C90 

669 

.592 

732 

6.H2 

684 

653 




*042 S.S.W iimd biee/c-* 

' 04 > W.NA.^ li. i»ii‘(*/fs 
047 . iiUMi hre(‘/«*s 

*050 S.W. line dsiv 
•069 W.N.W.fr biec/es 
’(iCOj NV. IV Ince/i's, hue 
00.> S.W a guh* 

*064 \V btruiig g.ih's 
'059 M.N.M. l)(‘unlil‘ul d.i\ 

057 |W bj N. I'lehli .lud line 
‘OGO M . h\ S mod l)ii*( /cs 
■063 {N. b\ W. ll. wii*K.i.iin 
*010 S l\ It brec/c**. lain 
*057 |W.lt. .Ills, Irirv 
•073 W.S W. l( hree/CH 
•070 U S.W. line we.dlier 
*4)68 W. It. suit) and hue 
*069 W.bjS iK’uutiful day 
*073 S.S \V. fi. hree/es 
*078 i.S.W. M[uall> 

•068 S W. mod. winds 
*062 S,W fi brec/es, rain 
*062 W. st long •gale ^ 

*064 W.N.W. line weutber 
*075 SW. mod liiee/(*s 
‘072 SW stiungwnid.hliowcis 
*074 S S W. ^4. l)KH*/.es Sk ram 
*070 S.W. fi. breezes and line 












I N*E» E X 

to TIIJ 

FinsX PAKT OF 1835. 


\i)v’vis, Lieut-Gun A. A, memoir of, 

*■ ^ 

A(I(lis(oinlie, examiu^tion at the KTa 

iiiifftaiy sti.imaiy at, 1 
Afluis at home and abroad, 

.m, ")■> i 

•\i\ U (. liapell**, treafj of, ^73 
Viiuiu 111 war oi ui^peiideiicc, 
of. Iso, ^03 , alluded to, 411 
\iiitoin} ol the Sta3)0nsr nutiQsd, 102 • 

Aiultrson, William, lettei of, 375 
A]>\t Muttnciits uud prpmu^om, 139, 284, 
13M, 571 

\uhiteetuie, naval, loiprovemeuts in, 

-Oj 5')0 

\rmits, Biitish and French, pay and 
rt wards taVse^nicc iii^ 1 
\riiM , distribution ot, on the*lst of Jan. 

1 <5/011 tho Ut of Feb., 303; 
alterations in the staff of, 11^1834,419; 
its stitmus oil the lsto9*March, 1S39, 
136, 5/1 , siig;^stiuD» for the enrou- 
ia(;ement of ;;ood conduct m tho, 403; 
lewaids and punishmeuU m, 5(t7 

-- estimates, 560 

and navy, parliamentary ]iro- 


w ' A 

cee(hn;;s connected witli, 563 

French, its compaiative strength 


111 IS50 and 1814, 389 
\sliton, T T.,.Tiis nanatn • tf the loss 
ut the Karl oi KMoii by Hra, 367 

a 

Xairailv uctommOdatioiil, remarks, on, 
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